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•aiatJATION OF the thibd volume. 


TO MY HONOITRED FKIEND, 

THE EEVEBE® JOSEPH BtMCO WHITE, OF DUBLIN, 

A PBfiSBrTER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAKH. < 

' I DEDICATE this Volume, my deaar sir, to you, in token of the 
fellowship of mind and heart existing between us — fellowship 
springing out of our common consciousness of that evangelical 
truth ifc'hich, fitted and designed to unite all men together in one 
community, begets friendship on both sides the ocean between those 
wh^by the eye of the spirit, can recognise each other as kinsmen and 
brethren, though they have never seen each other face to face. And 
as we are unitecU^y the consciousness of that truth which for eighteen 
centuries has b^n at work to found among all mankind a fellowship 
which will destroy all separating intervals of time and space, so are 
we more particularly bound together by our peculiar mode of appre- 
hending that truth, resulting from the history of our lives, whjnh, 
differing as they do in other respects, resemble each other in thia— 
that they have run through the same opposite extremes, agitating 
“'the times^ in which wo live ; as well as by our comiaon conviction 
of what it’ is which constitutes the essence t>f the gospel, and of its 
relation to the c^piugiiig forms of human culture. Out of your 
struggle with superstition and infidelity, with dogmatism and scep- 
ticism, you have reached and found rei)oso in the settled conviction 
that, as in youwiast work you finely express it, the essence of 
Chria^anity consists not so much in the revelation of a new specu- 
lative theory or system of morality, as in the bestowraent of a new 
divine life fitted to penetrate and refine, from its inmost centre, 
man’s entire nature, witli all its powers and capacities, and also to 
give a new- direction to all human thought and action. This divine 
principle of life is one which ever retains the freshness and vig^ of 
youth ; whllfe dogmatic systems, dependent on the changing forms of 
culture amcftig men, become superannuated. Humanity, as it ad- 
vances in years, by this principle cf the now life continually grows 
young again. From this divine life comes the consciousness which 
oon<|ueii8 doubt, which dissipates and whidh 

overcomes all difilcolties ; while human science ever continue^ to 
Ism a as it* cannot deny without contrad|oring iMlf# 

- Ydiu V. 
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the progressive evolution and purification of this divine 
* within the whe^e compass of humanity, on the sides of thought 
and of action, is precisely the task which the ^*esent work» feebly wA 
imperfectly as it may ho done, aims to accomplish ; and, becluso 
you perceive this to be its aim and tendency, you h*ve Expressed 
your agreement with it. the Spirit of God ever keep us thus 

united, that so with the greater energy wo may till the last breath 
of life hear witiiess of this Divine life which Josus of*^^^azareth, the 
of God, and Saviour of sinful mankind, has bestowed ; that we 
may promote, cherish, and refine it* both in ours^ves'and in others ; 
that we may contend with it and for it, against scepticism and 
dogmatism, against the pri<le and presumption of a false philoso]^y, 
and arrogant idolatry of mere notions of the human understanding* 


Berlrn, (k t 4^7i, 1834. 


A. Neandee* 


DEDICATION OF THE FOURTH VOLUME 


TO MY BELOVED FRIEND AND COLLEAGUE, 

Dll TWESTEN. 

When I dedicated to you a volume of work some years ago/ 
my inward inoltve, was, ttie const'iousuess of our spiritual iellowshij} 
as Christians and thcolo<:iaiis ; whilt; at the same^^ime the outward 
occasion was presciiied in thii pleasure I had of greeting yrm hero 
again, and of being able to coui])aie our views with regard "to many 
IK'ints, on tlie spot where our ancient friendshi}> first commenced* 
And then again, wlien one uf iny dearest wishes seemed likely, 
though by .a painful occasion, to be fullilled, and I was promising 
mysell the satisiact-on of l/eing permitted to labour with you for the 
kingdom of God in a ck»sei cullcgiutc union, 1 felt desirous of dedi*» 
eating to you tlie third volume of my Church History .by way of 
saluting you as my colleague. 1 omitted to do so, because 1 was 
unwilling to anticipate a decisinn of which I had not Ms yet been 
certainly assured. Since then, you have followed the call wf the Lord, 
which invited .you to join r.s; ami sinev then, 1 have experienced 
and enjoyed, amid the jars and divisions of an aU*separating, all- 
isolating period, the rich and manifold blessing of our collegial con- 
nection* First of all then, i wouhl thank God for this. I would 
thank him, timt he lo»i you to us; for in suck a time of the breaking 
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Tip of old foundations, in such a jeriod of femaent, wo do indl^ 
especially need theolo|ians who can with calmness iuad composure* 
with firmheSs and freedom, pursue right onward through the oppo- 
sitions wjjich agitate the times, that true jmddle course, which is 
not he found by falling in with every tendency (rf the good 
and the evil spirit of the age, hut Which the pure and simple truth 
of the gospel 4 )resents of itself, as the only way ultra quod citrate 
liequit consiatere rectum ; — men who seek after nothing hut tee 
simple truth, and who would let this have its sway ; who have re- 
ceived from ahov^ that disposition vhich will not allow them to 
comply with the wishes of those for whom this simple truth is not 
good enough, nor to humour that sickly tendency of a false culture 
and Iftccitement which can be satisfied only, with the piquant and 
the striking. May God, therefore, who has bestowed this blessing 
on you, preserve your health and strength to work amongst us yet 
many years\y your science and your life, in this spirit, for his king- 
dom ; and may lie give you to enjoy an ever increasing pleasure and 
delight in this work. May he hiess also our union, and cause us to 
be #fmutual help, as becomes Christian friends to be, to each other, 
by strengthening each other’s hands, encouraging each,other’s hearts, 
and correcting ORch other’s eiTors. May he enable us to labour to- 
gether for one common end, even that — to use the language of the 
great Erasmus — ut Christus illc inims atque siui])lex inseratur men- 
tibus hominum, an end to which science itself must also he subser- 
vient. 

Yours, with my whole heart, 


Berlin^ June 10^^, 1830. 


Neander. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD •VOLUME. 

Ik presenting to the pulilic this third volume of my Church: His- 
toty, I beg leave to remark that it would have given me great plea- 
sure if I had found it possible to conclude in this volume my account 
of the image-controversy ; but in.considtjring the immense mass of 
the tnaterials, I have thought best to reserve the second part of this 
controversy for the next succeeding period, wliere^t chronologically 
belongs. The thread of events which in this period served to pre- 

r tre the way for the schism betwixt the (ircek and the Latin church, 
shall take up again in the genetic exposition of this controversy in? 
the following period. 

Through the obliging assistance of my friend Dr. Petermann, 
whose praiseworthy efforts have opened the way for establishing 
among us a chair of Arinciiiaii literature, T have ten enabled here 
-and there to avail myself of Armenian sources of information hitherto 
unexplored. < 

May the in^lefatigable lateirs of this estimable man, in a held 
wliich promises so ricli a liarvest, meet with the a knowledgment 
'.and the patronage tliey so eminently de.5ervc. 

BerliUf Oct, 4#//, 1834. A. N, 
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God be thanked, that he lias enabled me to com^dete this pew and 
Important section of tiie present work, and to a])proach tlie lloiirish- 
ing ])eriod of tlie mi<k]lt^ ages. 

^ I cannot forbear oxjnessing my hearty acknowledgments to Coun- 
cillor lleiiss of (jottingen, and to Mr. Ko])itar, keeper of the Im- 
perial library ij. Vi(ama, lor tlie kind assistance they have rendered 
me on several points oi literary inquiry, Mr. Kopitar has shown 
the d^istinguisheu kindness ot sending me from his private library 
the Greek work lueutioucd in the course of my narrative, with 
the request that afwr having made such use of it as -I needed for 
myself, I should pUiee il iu the royal library of this citv for the use 
of other inquirers. 

I must also, express my obligations to B,r. Petermann for the ex- 
tracts wrth winch he has furnished me from books published only in 
the Armenian language. 

Berlin^ June lOth^ ISoO. Neander. 
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SECTION THIRD, 

•CHRISTlAlt LIFE AND CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, 169 — 193. 
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this subject. Detenuinations touching preaching in the 
Rule of Chrodegang. Cxharleraagne ; Alcuin, on ^is sul>- 
ject Alcuin on the study of the Scriptures. Decrees of 
councils on the subject of preaching. Tbeodulf of Orleans 
active in promoting the cause of religious instruction. 

Great vrtint of able clergymen. Ilomiliaria. The Homi- 
liarum •compiled by Paul the deacon with a preface of 
Charlemagne. The Latin, the liturgical language . 169 — 177 
Superslitim, Saeking oracles in the sacred Scriptures. &rtes 
sanctorum. Ordinances against these practices. Judg- 
ments of God. Introduction of them into the Burgun- 
dian code by Gundobad. Avitus of Vienne opposed to 
them. Cbarlemago^ approves them. Justification sought 
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from exteraal works. Charlemagne opAsed to tliia: 

Theodulf of Orleans, mrs/^ip o/Saints, petermmatiou 
of ibis in the church system of faith. Pagan element in 
it. Gregory of Tours concerning Martin of Tours. 

Frauds practised with relics; Unworthy persons exdfteu 
^ to the rank of saints • • 177’— 1S4 

^fresiwals. Presentaiimi of Christ in the Greek church. Pu- 
rificatio Mari® in the Western church. Assuiijptio 
Mari®. Festival of Christ’s circumcision. Festival of 
St. Michael. Dies natalis apoStolorura I^elriy^t Pauli. 

Nativity of John the llaptist. Natales of Sts, Andrew^ 

Bemigius, and Martin. Festival of All Saints. Alcuiu 

jjl this subject . . . • 184—185 

Lor ^ Supper. Idea of sacrifice in it. Gregory the Great. * 
Magical effects of the eucharist. Ignis purgatorius. Masses 
for the dead. Miss® private. Voices against these . 18G — 183 
Church'discipline. Private exercises of penance. Absolution 
given without permission to commune. Libelli pqiniten- 
tiales. Directions for the administration of church pe- 
nance. Pi cuniary mulcts. Compositiones. Origin of in- 
didgence. Mischiefs growing out of it. Synodal declara- 
tion touching the giving of alms and other external works, 
touching tfie divine forgiveness of sin and priestly sAjsoIu- 
tion. Theodulf of Orleans, Halitgar of Cambray on 
these points. More rigid forms of penance .... 188 — 193 


SEC'riON lOITRTII. ; 

IUSTOHY oy CniilSTIAlflTV AT*rRElIEKI>E» AND UEVELOriSD AS A 
SYSTEM OF noCTBINES, 194 — 372,. 

1. In the, Latin Church, 194 — 223. 

Gregory the Great. Circumstances of his life. Improves 
the psalmody and liturgy of the church: a zealous 
preacher; his licgtaa pasioralis. Influence of Augustin 
on him. His docUine of predestination. Practical ap- 
plication of it. rncertaintv respecting salvation. Iniu- 
riou.^ consequences of this doctrine. of the 

purely Chrisiiaii and sensuous calholic^piftiiits. His 
views of mi racles ; of prayer. His mode oiweMing cthibs. 

His Moralia. His views of love; the cardinal virtues. 

Opposed ti> mere opus opera turn. His views of the new 
creation. Oi mock-tmmility and truthfulness. Hisf'Views 
of the relatioti of ratio to tides. Of the study of profane 
literature. The comm*»nTar> on tlu. two hooks of Kings 

ascribed to him on ibis |i. int (note) 194—209 

Decline of ancient culture, libraries. CassidUore (note) . 203 
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Iddore BUpidis. - iBis writing*. His models. His in- 

tinence * • • . .* i . . 209 

fhedogical culture in Ireland, Archbishop Theodore of 
Canterbury. Abbpt Hadrian (Adrian). . Their laudable 
efforts^* founding schools. The venerahle Bede 
673 — tSb). Egbert, archbishop of York. Elbert, master 
of the school at York, AIcmiw (a.d. 735— 804). Events 
of his lifeC' Cbarlemagne’a zeal for the advancement of 
the sciences. Alcuin master of the Scola Palatina. His 
intimate rela^pns with Charlemagne— he improves the 
Latin version of the Bibler— becomes teacher to the abbey 

of St. Martin of Tours — his end 209 — 215 

Dogmatical oppositions of this age. In the Carol ingian period 
Ifie application of traditional dogmas prevailed over new 
investigations concerning the doctrines of faith. Renewal 
of the opposition between the Antiochian and the Alexan- 
drian S^jiools in Spain. EHpauduSy archbishop of Toledo. 

His person^ character. His controversies with the error- 
ist Migetius (note). Felix of Urgellis, probably the 
author of Adoptianism, Resemblance of the mode of de- 
velopment of his dogmatical view’s with that of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. Whether Felix was instigated* by the 
writings olfeTfaeodore ? Possibility of the spread of these 
writings in Spain. Felix defends Christianity against 
Mohammedanism. Combats the confounding together of 
the predicates of the two natures in Christ. In what 
sense Christ is called Son of God and God. The antithe- ‘ 
sis between natura, genere and voluntate, beneplacito. 

Antithesis between a filius genere et natura, and a filius 
adoptione. Idea of adoption. His appeal to Scripture. 
Hypothesis of the ruv ovopuTuv (note). Com- 

parison of the union between God and Christ with the 
adaption of nfen by grace. Felix opposed to the designa- 
tion of Mary as the mother of God. Connection of bap- 
tism with the spiritalis generatio per adoptionera. Pro- 
gressive steps of the revelation of God in humanity of 

Christ. Jgnlktism 215—225 

Opponents of Adoptianism, Etherius of Othma, Beatus, Vio- 
• leiice of the dispute. Conduct of Elipandus. Spread of 
the Controversy to France. Character of Felix of Ur- 
gellis. Condemnation of Adoptianism at Regensburg 
(a. b, 792). Felix in Rome — his recantation. Felix in 
Spain. • Letter to the Spanish bishops. Council at Frank- 
fort 794). Alcuin. Felix defends Adoptianism 

against Alcuin. His more liberal views concerning the 
church. of Elipandus to Alcuin. Elipandus on 

the Romish church (note). Pope Adrian on the jipostol. 

Decret. Act 15 (note). Proposal of Alcuin for the re- 
futation ot Felix. Abbot Benedict of Aniana, archbishop 
Leidrad of Lyons and bishop Nefrid of Narbonue are sent 
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to soutli-Ficaiice for ike purpose of suppress^ ftg 
Ism. Their meeting vith Felix of Urgeli ;s.^ Felix be- 
fore the synod at Aix (a.d. 799) declares'" himself cen- 
vinced— is committed to the oversight of leidrad of Lyons. 

Felix (ex. 816) retains his opinions. His avovral^re'' 
specting Agnoetism f' , 233 

2. In the Greek Church, 233—335. 

State leamiftq. Free mental dewlopment plac^. under 
check. Collections of the scriptural expositions of the 
older church-teachers, catena;, Predominant dia- 

lectical tendency. John of Damascus. A dialectico- 
mysti(»l tendency fostered by Monachism. Spurious 
writings of Dionysius the Areopagite— first used (a.d. 

533 j by the Severianians. Presbyter Theodore defends 
their genuineness. Influence of these writings. Distin/t^ 
tion of a Biokoyiu. xttra.^ecrtxn and dvotpartKn . . . 233 237 

Maximum, representative of the dialectico-contemplative ten- 
dency. Cliaracter of his writings. On servitude. End 
of creation. End of r(?demption. Continuous incarnation 
of the Log(K in the faithful. Natural ability and grace. 

This belonging together of the divine and human fa the 
faithful, compared with the two natures in Christ. Pro- 
gressive evolution of divine revelations. Faith— faidi 

compared with the kingdom of God. Love. Union of 
the theoretical and the practical. Prayer. Everlasting 
life anu earthly existence. Restoration . , . . , 237 *— 242 * 

Monothelctic cohlroversies. Internal and external causes of 
them. Emperor Heracliim proposes a formulary of union. 

Cyrus, bishop of Pha-ViSj after 630, patriarch of Alexandria, * 
hesitates about lulopting the formulary of union. Judg- 
ment of bcrgius patriarch of Constantinople respeSting it. 

Covenant of Cyrus with the Egyptian Monophysites. 
iiovnrontus. oimoscs tn.. w’ — : j 


: — ' *» 1 '"" ./erusaiem. nononus 

ZhhuT/ 7' M^otlicletism, without 
wishiu^ for wcfMiasticiildctcrminatioDs; his jndgmeut 
mating the contiovi-rsy. Circular letter of Sopbro- 
mus, expressing Oj oihelctism. Edict of HeraSius; . 

conM lTvT“' Monotheletism- 

»w« h^ of *71?' ^0“Aantvnopie. JMoxu 

wijis, Iieau ot the Djotheleiiau party. Theodoro hiRhnl^ 

iftiresrof Monotheieiian party. Do^maticat 

.WKL ite KSir Ki“ 

Difference of interpnitauon of the old® chuivhSera!’ 242-254 
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fr^n^itt in Home and AMca. MsaAmm 
active aa a wnter. feregori^ mvernar in AMc| Pyr* 

Him patriarch of fitmstantiuople resigns his of&e (a.]>. 

? 64^)-<*disputes with Maximus — passes over for a time to 
the I^ojpelctians* Edict of the emperor Cmstans: tv^s 
^ ns (648). Paulus^ patriarch of Constantiaople. 

Contenwof the rmr. Issue of it ....... 254--^256 

Martin I.> popt» zealous Dyotheletist. Assembles (a.b. 648) 
the general Lateran counciL This condemns Monothe' 
letism and the edict. Olympius, Exarch of Katenna. 

Calliopas his successor (a.d. 633) Martin considered a 
state criminal. Defends himself. Political charges laid 
against him. Conduct of Calliopas. Martin deposed, 

Ij^en prisoner — suffers with submission — is tried at Con- 
stantinople-banished to Chersonesus’— dies, forsaken by 

his friends . . 256 — 264 

Maximus Igiken prifoner with Amstasius. Political charges. 

At first Wated with lenity. Attempts to induce Maximus 
to yield, fiew formulary of union. Eugenius, bishop of 
Pome. Banishment of Maximus. His death occasio led 

by cruel treatment 264 — 266 

Opposition of the Romish and Greek Churches. Eugenius and 
Vital ian ofJiome. Breaking out of the opposition from 
the time or Adeodatus of Rome (a.d. 677). Theodore, 
patriarch of Constantinople; Macarius, patriarch of An- 
tioch. Emperor Constantine Pogonatus. Ilis letter to 

, Domnus of Rome (678) 266—267 

l^xth general councilt the third at Constantinople the first 
Trullan. vagueness of the language of the older church 
teachers on the disputed points. Two letters of bishop 
Agatbo of Rome to the council expressing Dyotheletism. 

Georgius, patriarch of Constantinople, creclaves himself 
convinced by them. Macarius adheres to Monotheletisra. 
Polychr9nius, Establishment of Dyotheletism in a creed. The 
Monotheletian patriarchs of Constantinople and Honorius 


of Rome an^.b^matized 267 — 270 

Second Trullan council (cone. quini*sextum) under Justinian 

n 270 

Brief rule of Monutheletism by means of the emperor Philip- 
picus. John, patriarch of Constantinople. Synod at 
Constantinople draw up a symbol for Monotheletism. 

Insurrection in Italy 270 — 272 

Victory of Dyotheletism by means of the emperor Anastasius 
11. Change of opinions by the patriarch John — his letter 
to ConAautine of Rome. John of Damascus propagates 
the disputes against Monotheletism 272 

Monotheletism of the Maronites • 272 

Controversies respecting image-worship — general participation 
in them. Theojdorus Studita on the difference between these 
and earlier tiisputes.,History of the mode of thinking and 
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actbg In relation to this matter. Oregoryj^e Great on 
image-worship— 4iis affair w^th Serenus p Marseilles. 
SJeaVfor image- worship among the later pojes. Supersti- 
tious worship of images in ihepreek church. 

Keaction against this proceeding, especially from seci^lai^ 

power. Mischiefs of this * ^ 

Emperor Leo the Isaurian. Forcible measures against Jews 
and Montanists— result of these. Individual bishops by 
means of study led to oppose image-worhip. Constantine 
of Nacolia. Motives and procceduigs of Leo. Qwmam&y 
patriarch of Con<^taTitjnople, friend of image^rorship. 
Ordinance of IxM) (ai>. 7:26 j against signs of a supersti- 
tious worship of images. Interview between Leo and 
Gennamis. Feasons of Gerinaiius in favour of image- 
worship. Individual bishops act against images. Dis- 
tuL’baiices among tlie people. Constantine at Nacolia 
treats with Gennaiius at Constantinople. Thomas 
Claudiopolis operates against image-worship. Letter of 
Germ anus to him. Excitement produced by this attack 
on image-worship. John of Damasf'u<i—h\s, education 
(note)— combats the talcs of dragons and fairies (note) — 
writes a discourse in defence of image-worship. Insur- 
rection ill tlv Cyclades island under Stephen, Prohibition 
of all religious images (7o()). Gerinanus resig& his 
office. Aiiastasins his successor. The recusant bishops 
de])osed. Second and third discourses of .lohii in defence 
of imag(*s. lJi«>s()lution of church-fellowship between the 
two parties. Letter of Gregory II to the emperor. Dif- 
li^Milty of* carrying the edict into full effect. Ahoiifion of 
the most important images. L i*,tnr bailees attending it 
1 he image o o (^UOte) — •Mpoo'Kvyyiffti to the , 

cross . . . • i 

Eiapero/ Constant iur Coproni/rnus (a.d. 741\ Insurrection of 
A^vUibasdits. Restoration of image- worship. Constantine ' 
becomes (a.d. 7 tl i once more mast<T of the empire. 
General council 'a.i>. 754) al Constantinople. Tkfi^onns 
of Ephesus. Abolition of images of Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, and the sn.nt''. Causes of this. Decrees against 
images ot tvery ; acainst the art of painting ; against 
arbitraryY*se of ciiurch utensils Confession of faith, 
i ole mi cal athi w ( t images in the doctrines conocrniiig 
the person of ( iinst Opposite modes of view which 
prevailed among the image-worshippers and the icono- 
^7 pronounced on such as made images 
'V samts—ott such as did not wor- 
ship Maryland tl c faints Accusations brought against 
the teoiioclasts that they mjuved the worship of Mai^ and 
or the saints. Rcpi rts concerning the emperor Cohstaii- 
tme Oh this m ttei ^onstatame of Syleum becomes 
patuarcd ot C auJ : itiuople. E\t*'ution of jtlie decrees of 
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the connoll* of boolfs on account of the pictures 

in thfan (note). Imfges secretly |)reserved. Resftetance 
n^de by the monks to the decree. Stephen, Cruel pro- 
ce^iugs against the monks. Andrew the Calybite. 
l)escid||^db of the bishops of this period. Emperor 
donstasA^e. enemy of monachism, of relics—his opposi- 
. tion to themevotional classes generally — opposed to the 
title ^ftrsAs bestowed on Mary. The patriarch Con- 
stantine deposed and executed. Result ox the efi'orts of 

Constantine th^^emperor . *• 293“^508 

Emj^ror Leo IV. His wife Irene — her religious disposition 
and love for images— her oath not to worship images. 

Leo*s character. New influence of the monks — result of 
it.^ Attempt to reintroduce image-worship. Leo's pro- , 

ceedings against — his death 308—310 

Irene reigns in place of Constantine yet a minor. Obstacles 
to the immediate restoration of the images. Favour shown 
to monacnism. Reverence of the empress for the monks. 

Paul patriarch of Constantinople abdicates — possible* 
motives which may have induced him. TaraduSy the 
emperor’s secretary, proposed by Paul as his successor — 
struggles against receiving the patriarchate — present^ his 
reasons befoi% the people, and makes conditions in favour 
of image-worship. Arrageraent for a general council. 
Correspondence for this purpose with pope Adrian T. Dif- 
ficulty of bringing about the concurrence of all the four 
patriarchs. The monks John and Thomas representatives 
of the three facing patriarchs. Theodorus Studita on this 
council (note). Opening of the council (a.d. 786) at Con- 
stantinople. Many iconoclasts amtmg the bishops. Heads 
of the ’iconoclasts (note). The army, particularly the 
body-guard, opposed to images. Secret tran.sactions of the 
icono,^asts — their meetings forbidden by Tarasius. Op- 
position of the iconoclasts to the council. Insurrection 
of the body-guard. Prevention of the council. Rody- 
raard dissolvcli**-a new one formed, llie yenerul cmn^cil 
^A.D. 787) called to meet at Nicca. Testimonies are cited 
in favour of images from the church-fathers, and from 
the histories of saints. Sudden change of opinion in 
many of the iconoclasts. Careless mode of proceeding 
towards .the recanting bishops. The monks opposed to it. 
Indications of a protestant tendency of spirit among the 
iconoclasts. Decrees of the council with regard to images. 

The assepibly repair to Constantinople. Eighth session 
held there in presence of the empress and her son. Pro- 
mulgation of the decrees. Reaction against tliis triumph 

of ima^e-worship necessary • • 310— 322 

Participation of the Western church in these controversies. 

Worship of images predominant in the Romish church. 

Opposition to it in the Frank church— whether an ori- 
VOL. V. 
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ginal one, or firjit called forth in the CarAingian age ? 
Transactioris concerning images at Gentilia^im (a.i>. 767) 
under Pipin — tiie result unknown. Judgment of pope 
Paul I. with r(‘gard to the^e transactions — conclusions to 
be drawn therefrom in respect to image-worship, Pafrti; 
cipation of the Frank church, in the image* coutrover|’'S 
under f'harlemagne. (liatlemngne opponent of ^ahe 
second Nieeiie council— for wliat reasons 'i Kefutatidn of’ 
the council in the Iiibris Carolinis, Their author. The 
Libri (''aroliui opposed to the d(‘itruction of imfges, and 
to the superstition . worship of them. Judgment respecting 
the end and ns(^ of images. Opposition between the 
standing points of the Old and New Testaments brought 
prominently to Judgment respecting the sacred 

Scriptures; respecting the sign of the cross ; respecting 
If lies ; respecting the use of lights and incense. Promi- 
nence given to the fiilfilment of Christian duties oyce 
image-worship. lb*j<‘etion of learned decisions resp^-cting 
im? go- worship. Declarations concerning the miracles 
said to be wrought h\ means of images; concerning the 
confirmation </ image-MorsIiip ginui in dreams ; cmieern- 
ing the worship of ^alnts against the Jl.vzantine llasile- 
ontr) against tli,‘ gmdnig of a council by a wnnan, 

1 he emperor sends this u>*itten refutation to pope Adrian, 
bejiiy of the pojie. Dcvtci* of the council of Frankfort 
(AO f against the service of images 322 335 

Jii-actlon of the uccU art,, inf the (hmnnant of doctrine; 


Ihmams of the nmre unc\ ni <cets in the liiast, opposed to 
hmdameii+al doctnues of (’hnstianit> , but also parted 

The -«l» th-i- fli,.y sprai.s out t!f Munil’hiranyiJ ? 

( allunt and hnv / Vo/? and Juhu. Points 'ftl'HSDUttsi- 

moot ort'-u"!’ '* tlieMaHiulia-ans. A^ree- 

n .r o *'“• Mareionito si-cts- ^ssi- 

• oCn' m Jivominatiou of the story 

Paulle. V' ;''f ‘’■■'eiu of tl.e name of the 

Attachm 'm of il, i fomuler of the sect, 

feubriv to II ! •■•'leians to the New Testament, par- 
tinder •'’onstamouIpIIIC, 

inquiries at.uii.tih, 0.1 iLi r, " 

hr. om.s incliuo 1 , ti. . ■ •■'toned Simeon 
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stantiaopk) and declared orthodox in the ^ith. The 
Paulicians opposedfto image-wophip ; whether Loo the 
I saurian was for this reason favourable to them ? John of 
Oanun (note). New schism among the Paulicians by 
mean^f Zacharias and Joseph Spread of the Paulicians 
to AsiSuMinor. JBaanes o Sergius (Tychicus), 

reforme^jpf the sect — result of his labours — his self- 
exaltation? False accusation brought against Sergius and 
the Paulicians by their adversaries. Whether Sergius 
styled himself the Paracleffe? Emperor Nicephorus 
against the Paulicians— cause of this. A party in the 
Greek church disapproves of the bloody persecution of 
heretics. Theodorus Studita, its representative. Perse- 
owtiou of the Paulicians under the emperor Michael Curo- 
palates and Leo the Armenian. Conspiracy of the 
Paulicians. Apyctovrau Irruptioiis of the 

PauIitJeus in Komaii provinces. Sergius opposed to this 
— his assas^nation .... 

Doctrine of the Paulicians. Dualistic principles — whether 
they attributed the creation of the world to the evil 
principle? — Demiurge and perfect God. Different views 
of the creation of heaven. The corporeal world* a work 
of the Dermiurge. Constituent parts of human nhture. 
The anthropogony and anthropology of the Paulicians. 
Fragment of a letter of Sergius — sense of the word 
in it. Original affinity of the soul with God — 
enduring union of the same with God. Meaning of the 
doctrine of ^redemption. Person and work of the Re- 
deemer. Doctrine concerning Christ ’s body. Moiiophy- 
sitism in the Armenian church — different ways of appre- 
hending the same. Point of attachment presented to the 
Paulicians in the ultra-monophysite forms of expression. 
Opjjpsitioii to the worship of Mary. Christ's passion. 
Symbolical meaning of the crucifixion. Opposition to 
the adoration of the cross. Simplification of religious 
Acts. Rej(^tiftn of the celebration of the sacraments. 
They style themselves the Catholic church, x^ta-ro^roXiTetu 
Apostolic simplicity in ecclesiastical institutions. 

X*/. Opposition to priesthood. Church offices. Apostles 
and prophets ; vrotfAms and ; ffvviK^nfjtiOt ; vatrK^m, 

Successors of Sergius in the guidance of the sect. 
Atf-raT^/, Moral system of the Paulicians. Allega- 
tions of their opponents with regard to the hindrances 
to maryage. Serious moral spirit of the Paulician doc- 
trines. Opposition to the ascetic prescriptions in the 
Greek churph. View of the Old Testament. n^off-KvvTKrig 
before the books of the gospels. Special use of the gospels 
of Luke and John. Rejection of the epistles of Peter . 

Other auti-hieremhical sects. A^lyyawt ...... 
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FOURTH PERIOD OF THE HISTORY ©©;■ THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

PROM THE DEATH OF CHARLEMAGNE TO POPE GREGORY V 3 L, 
OR FROM A.D. 814 TO A.D. 107 §. 


SECTION FIRST. 


371—381 


EXTENSION AND LIMITATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHUBCr, 373—477. 

Page 

Denmark ami Sweden, Disputes concerning the succession in 
Denmark lead prince Harald Krag of Jutland to apply to 
Lewis the Pitius for assistance (a.d. 822). Lewis takes 
advantage «yf this opjiortunity to found a mission, (n Ebbo 
of Rheims and ilalitgar of Cainbray, missionaries. Harald 
baptized (a.d. 82G). Aiiscliar from the monastery of Cor- 
vey sent by Lewis to Denmark (a.d. 82C). His labours 
re.st,ricted by Harald’s expulsion. Anschar goes (in 829) 
to Sweden, labours to introduce Christianity, retqyns (in 
831 ) to the Frank empire, Lewis makes Hamburgh a centre 
for ihe northern missions. Ansrhar, J^hbo, Gauzbert ap- 
^inted by pope Le^ IV. to diffuse Christianity in the 

In Denmark king Ilorik a hindraiice to the spread of Christi- 
tmit) . Anscliar not discouraged. Gauzbert labours in 
Sweden with good success. Hamburgh laid waste by the 
Normans. Death of l/cwis tlie Pious, liremtfti 'Hinited 
with Hamburgh, Anschar takes advantage of the personal 
Inendslnp of king Horik (Erich) of Jutland to spread 
Christianin in i)enmark. Ardgar labours in Sweden. 

Herigar converts the calamities wdiich befel Sweden into 
a nieaus of odvaiicnig Christianity among* the people, 

J lOttS Chrisiians in Sweden. Ardgar returns home. 

Ai^char goes with Ijiinibert to Sweden. Meets with an 
unfavourable reception. Succeeds in persuading the king 
embrace Ci»nstianity. Anschar returns (in 854). 

Horik II., an enemy of Christianity. Anschar's humility, 
sickuess, and ileatli •>01 

Rimtot, AraoKar’s discipk*. labours in Denmark and Sweden. 

King Ounu in 1)< nr,.uk (934) liostile to Christianitjr. 
Coxnpclk'd by lieur^j^ 1. of Germany to derist from perse* 
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cttting Christianity., Archbishop Unni goes to Denmark. 
Favourably receive^ by the kin^a son, HaralU Bla^'tnd 
(911). War between the latter and OAo I. (972) favour- 
able to the introSiuctioii of Christianity. Harald receives 
baptism. • Sveno, Harald's son, opposed to Ms father, and 
to ChrManity (991). Canute the Great (1014) zealous 
in favour^f Christianity. Undertakes (102^) a pilCTim- 
age to Kome. Records his sentiments in favour of Chris- 
tianity in a letter to his people . 395 — 400 

Sweden, Laboursv)f Rinibert and of Unni. Its union with 
Denmark favourable to the cause of Christianity. The 
Swedish king, Olof Stautkommng, declares himself at first 
decidedly in favour of Christianity. lihiglish ecclesiastics 
aoiomplish nothing by their imprudent zeal. Jacob 
Ainund and his step-brother Emund (1051) promote 
Christianity. Steiikil his successor (1059) active in 
behW^f Christiauity. The cure of an idolatrous priest 
tends to* advance Christianity. Opinion expressed by 
Adam of ifremen respecting the preparation of Sweden 

for receiving Christianity 400—403 

Norway, The Normans become acquainted with Christianity 
by means of their piratical expeditions against Christian 
nations. Prince Hacou endeavours to found the Christian 
church in Norway. Transfers the Yule festival of his 
people to Christmas, Proposes to his people (945) that 
they should renounce idolatry. Meets uith violent oppo- 
sition and is forced to conform to the usages of his country. 

The Danish^king Harald endeavours (967) to destroy 
paganism in Norway by force. His vicegerent Yarl 
Macon restores idolatry. The Norwegian general Ol(^ 
Tryyyweson becomes acquainted with Christianity through 
his intercourse with Cliristian nations. Ufeives baptism 
in England, obtains the government in Norway. Intro- 
duces Christianity by force (1000). Under the foreign 
regents, who divided Norway among them, paganism 
rti,vives. 04p/’4//e77aWi (1017) a decided Christian. Pro- 
ceeds with great violence against paganism. Scarcity in 
some provinces causes the restoration of the pagan rites, 

, which Olof abolishes by force. Insurrection against Olof 
under Gutbrand, Olof denudishes the gi*cat Thor (an 
enormous idol). Is killed in a battle against Canute king 
of Denmark and England (103.'5). Honoured as a martyr 402—412 
Iceland. First attempt to introduce Christianity there. 7/^or- 
wctldf a respectable Icelander, carries bishop Frederic of 
^ Saxony {b Iceland (981). Thorwald meets with an indif- 
ferent reception. Traverses the country amid many per- 
secutions. (ioes to Norway (986). Olof Tryggweson 
induces the Icelander Stefner to preach Christianity in his 
native land. Obliged to leave his country (997), and to 
return again to kin^ Olof. A like fate befalls the Ice- 
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lander HUM. Thangbrand (997) sent as m envoy to 
Iceland bv king Olof. OblUed to flee oi account of a 
murder (999). Gissur and Hiallti go as missionarieB to 
Iceland (1000). Are received. Sidu-IIallr, leader of the 
Christians. J^aws passed in favour of Christianity. ♦R^ 
cognition of Christianity as the public religion, 

the first Icelandic bishop * 412—420 

The Orcades and Faroe Islands. Olof Tryggweson induces 
one of the most powerful of the Faroe-islanders. Sigmund 
Bresterson, to receive baptism ( 998). He proper id to the 
islanders that tltey siiould receive Christianity. Meets 
witli violent opposition. Yet labours on zealously. 

Thrandy a powerful islander, with his followers, returns 

vij^ack to paganism *^9 — 491 

eenland. 'Hie Icelander Leif conveys (999) Christianity 
to Oreeiiland. Adalbert (1055) bishop of the Green- 
landers. lou, said to liave met with martyrdom in Greeii^ 

land (a.o. 1059) ' r 422 

Bulgaria. Christians who had been taken prisoners by the 
Bulgarians (813), diffuse Christianity in Bulgaria, Con- 
stuutius Cypharas, a captive monk. Bogoris, prince of 
the Bulgarians, converted by his sister Theodora and by 
the monk Metliodius (804). Photius, patriarch cf Con- 
stantinople, exhorts hiin in a letter to take measures for 
the conversion of his people. False teachers among the 
Bulgarians. Pope Nicholas I. lays down rules for the Bul- 
guf'iaus respecting the keeping of festivals, against super- 
stir ion, against cruelty, against the too frequent-capital 
punishments, against the employment of the rack, respect- 
ing freedom and despotism, doe Greek emperor, Basi- 
lius .Macedo, prevails upon the Bulgarians to adopt the 

Greek chureli . . 42^432 

Crimea (^yrill and Methodius, meritorious efforts of, to coa^i' 

vert the (jhazai s inhabiting this peninsula ' 433 

Moravia. Jladislav, ruler of the Moravians, connects himself 
from motives of pt^iiey first with the Greek, 2 ,fte>rwards 
with the German empire. Cyrill and Methodius labour 
**arnostly for Caristiauity. Methodius, archlnshop of the 
Moraviaii church, excites the jealousv of the German 
clergy. 1-^ complained of to pope John VIT. Is sum- 
moned to Korn *, V. liere he .satisfies the pope <879). Jolip 
Yill. rccotiniieirls Methodius in a letter to Swatopluk, 

^ccessor Padislav . Methodius falls out wdth Radislav, 

Bishop W ichin tukes parr against him, and he is defeated 

(881) 434— v442 

Bohemia. Duke Borziu'oi ol Bohemia becomes acquainted 
wim Christiauity at the Moravian, court. His son IFra- 
leaves behind him ( a.». 92.5) two sons, Wenzeslav 
and Bvi'sJav. eii'/.^slav, a ze.'lous Christian, is assassi- 
nated by his pagan bixithcr Boleslav (938). Boleslav 
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professes Ghristlaniiv* His son, BoIeslaT t^e inild, a 
zealous Christian. Adalbert, arebbkhop of Pra^e, lakaips 
in Bohemia, Seyerus, archbishop of Prague (1038), makes 

laws for the church ► . . . 

Kingdom of tlM Wends. Boso, bishop of Merseburg, labours 
first anih, 7 g the Slavonians. Insurrection of the Wends. 
Otho I. avails himself of his victory over the Slavonian 
tribes to found several bishoprics. Mutiivoi^ a Wendian 
prince, destroys all the Christian establishments in nor- 
thern Germany (983). Bepdhts and returns back to 
Christianity. Gottshalk, founder of (he kingdom of the 
Wends (1047), a zealous Christian. Founds many 
bishoprics. New insurrection of the Wends. Gottshalk 

, 1066) by martyrdom 

Russia. Commercial connections and wars with the Greek 
empire the means of spreading Christianity among the 
RusSfiAs. Under the grand prince Igur (94r)) there are 
already (Jhgstiaus in the Russian army. Kiew, the most 
important place for the diffusion of Christianity. The 
grand princess Olga embraces Christianity. Her son 
Swaroslav is not to be won to Christianitv. Confounding 
of the Russi with the Rugi (note). Wladimir, hncle of 
the grand pkneess Olga, embraces Christianity. He and 
his successor Jarosbiw (1019 — 1054) promote Chris- 
tianity. Introduction of CyrilVs alphabet and his trans- 
lation of the Bible . 

Ihland. The Christian church planted there from Bohemia. 

• Duke Mieciilaw and his Bohemian wife Dambrowska 
receive baptism (966) 

^Hungary. Its connection witli the Greek empire the first 
occasion of missionary enterprises there. Bulosudes and 
GyJas^ two Ilungin-iau princes, are said to\ave been bap- 
tizec^at Constantinople towards the middle of the tenth 
century. Beginning of the missions (970). Pilgrim of 
Fassau sends the monk Wolfgang to llungarjr as a mis- 
sionary. Alla54)ert of Prague and his disciple Radla 
labour in Hungary. Stephen, son and successor of the 
Hungarian prince Geisa, labour zealously to spread Chris- 
. tianity (997). Calls monks and ecclesiastics into his 
kingdom. Has recourse to violent measures for the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Kmmerich, his son and successor. 
Stephen honoured as a saint. Reaction of the pagan 

party 

Limitation oj[ the Christian Church in Spain. Until the year 
850 Christians allowed the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. InsuRs and persecution of the Christians. The 
more lax and the more strict party of Christians. Paul 
Alvarus of Cordova. Fanatical enthusiasm for martyrdom 
among the Christians. Abderrhaman II., caliph of the 
Arabians (850> Peefectus (850), John, Isaac, Flora, die 
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as martyrs. Ealpgms and Alvarus promote the fanaticism . 

Becafrid comes out against it^ Aurelius and other mar- 
tyrs. Council of Cordova against these disturbances 
( 852 ). ^ Mohammed, successor of Abderrhaman. Eulo- 
^oUS dies a martyr. Apologeticus martyrum of Eulogius 
and Indiculus luniinosus of Alvarus. Prudent party.,d*f 
the Christians repress the fanaticism , . , . r * 4$i 4.75 
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THIRD PERIOD OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. FROM 
THE TIME OF GREGORY THE GREAT, BISHOP OF ROME, 
• TO’^IE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR CHARLEMAGNE; 
. OR FROM THE YEAR 590 TO THE YEAR 814. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

This period <^ens to us a new theatre for the 'exhibition of 
the power of the gospel to mould and transform the world ; 
and we shall see it revealing itself in a new and peculiar way. 
For, in the earlier periods, we saw Christianity attaching 
itself to the cukure of the ancient world, then existing under 
Jlie forms of the Greek and Roman peculiarities of national 
character j and where tiie harmonious culture that could be 
derived from the elements of human nature left to itself had 
reached ^its highest point, and degenerating into false re- 
finement wrought its own destruction, we saw Christianity 
introducing a jiejv element of divine life, whereby the race, 
already sinking in spiritual death, was requickened and raised 
to a far higher point of spiritual development than had been 
reached before ; a new creation springing forth out of the new 
spirit in the ancient form. But a race of people now appear, 
who are Still in the rudeness of barbarism ; and on these 
Christianity bestows, by imparling to them the seed of a 
divine life, .the germ of all human culture; — not as an out- 
ward possession already complete and prepared for their ac- 
ceptance, but Us something which was to unfold itself with 
entire freshness and originality from within, through the in- 
ward impulse of a divine life, and in conformity with the indi- 
viduality of character belonging to this particular race of men, 
VOL. V. - B 
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POWER AND INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


It is the distingjiishing characteristic of this new work of 
Christianity, that the new ^reation does not attach itself to 
any previously existing form of culture sprung from some 
entirely different root ; but that everything here*springs from 
the root, and grows out of the vital sap of Christianity itself. 
We come to the fountain liead, whence flow^ the whole 
peculiar character of the middle ages and all modern civiliza* 
tiori. « 4 

It is true, the form in A\Iiich these rude tribes first came 
to the knowledge of Christianity was not that of the pure 
gos|>oiL It was the form of church tradition, handed down 
from the earlier centuries ; in wldcli, as wo have seefTin trac- 
ing the earlier course of development, the divine word had? 
become mixed uj' with many foreign elements. still, 

even through the wood, hay and stubble of inew' human modes 
if apprehension, the one and only foundation, which <^er stood 
lirm, though conceal(*ii under the load of foreign additions — 
tlie foundation ‘of faith in the rodeuii ng love of God, revealed 
through, and in Christ, as the liedeemer of st/iful man — was 
able to manifest its divine power to transform, to train, and to 
refine mankind ; and with the implantation of this one prin- 
ciple in humanity was gi\en also the element from which ' 
would proceed of its owni accord, the reactit^n against thM ? 
foreign admixtures. Such a r<\ ction we may trace 
tlirough the whole diwelopnient of the church tradition ^ 
middle ages ; and widle, on the one hand, those foreig 
ments were ever as.sumiiig a more substantial shape, ^504 
other, this reaction of the tiriginal Chri.‘-tian consciousi^|j| 
strove to purge away e^ cry foreign eleme^jt jvas 
gaining new strengtli, till it acipured power enouglu^ 
duce into tlie chiirch a thorough piocess of purification, 
sliould we fail to nolic(', that wdth this tradition there 
handed dow*n, in the sacrett text itself, a source of diviua*! 
ledge not exposed, in like manner, to corruption, from^ 
the church might learn how to distinguish primitive 
tianity from all subsequent additions, and so carry, forward the 
work of purifying thc' Christian consciousness to its entife 
completion. * 

The above mentioned intermixture of Christianity with 
foreign elements may be properly traced to such causes as the 
following; that the idea of the kingdom of God had bem 
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degraded from man^s «pirit and inward being, and made sen- 
suous and outward ; that in plac# of the progressive, inward, 
and spiritual union of the soul with the kingdom of God 
through faiih, had been substituted a progressive, outward 
mediation with it by means of certain forms and ceremonies ; 
and that in'^place of the universal, spiritual priesthood of 
Chriis^tlans, had been substituted a special outward priesthood 
as the only medium of uniotr betwixt man and God’s king- 
dtoi ; so that the idea of this kingdom was gradually reduced 
to the form of the Old Testament theot*racy. The church of 
Christ having thus taken the sha])e of an outward, visible 
theocracy, it followed, as a general consequence, that in a raill- 
►titude of ways, the different Jewish and Christian points of 
view wi?ie jconfoundeci togetiier. But this Old Testament 
form, adopted* by the church, proved to the rude tribes, who 
were not yet prepared to take the gospel into tlieir life in its 
purt* spirituality, an intermediate stage, for training them to 
the maturity of Christian manhood, wliicli they were destined 
to attain as sodh as they wore ready for it, by means of that 
reaction, the elements of which alieady existed in the Chris- 
tian consciousness. 

•The new creation of Cliristianity which we have now to 
contemplate, pAicceded from tliose barbarous tribes, particu- 
larly of German origin, who plant€‘fl tliemselves on the ruins 
of the Boman empire whicli liioy liad destroyed, and formed 
ki the Wi^t the new theatre of a liistorical development, 
Miich to shape the destinies of the world. The way in 
«iich Christianity was first conveyed to them is a point de- 
ilevirig of special rfjonsieferation in order to a right understand- 
'fljf of the whole of this new period of church history; and 
ei^ry thing relating to this subject, which in the order of time 
would have belonged to the earlier centuries, but which we 
have thus far passed over as unconnected with the progress of 
Christianity in the old Grecian and Boman world, we shall 
here embrace together under one view. 
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SECTION FIRST. 

EJELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH TO THE WORLD ; 

ITS EXTENSION AND LIMITATION. 

I. In EuRorE. 

Several tribes of German origin, which, (luring th’E'migra- 
tion of nations in the fourth and fifth centuries, settled down* 
in Gaul, were there gained over to Christianity, STKiply by 
•coming in contact with the Christian inhaHtants. Pious 
bishops and abbots, such, for instance, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, as Avitus of Vienne, Faustus of Rhegii (Riez), 
Caesarius of Afles,* exemplified in these countries, by lives of 
unwearied, active, and self-denying love, the Messed influence 
of the Christian faith in the midst of havoc and* desolation ; 
■And while, by such lives, they inspired respect and confidence 

* Cspsarlus was distinguished for his zeal in promoting both .the 
•spiritual and temporal welfare of the tril)es among whom he lived: 
for his efforts to communicate religion' instruction to the people in# 
manner suited to their wants by the public p»*eaching the gospel, 
and by private intercoufte with them, and for his earnest endeavours to 
ameliorate their temporal condition and to redeem captives whet :^ad 
been reduced to slavery. He soUl the vessels and other property o|Vbe 
church, even down to his own priestly robes, to furnish himself wift the 
means for bestowing chanty. The presents whigh received 
princes, he immediately converted into money, that he mighv have 
wherewith to succour the ne^’dy. Amid the most difficult relatioui| inci- 
dent to the change of governments under the conquests of different tribes, 
Burgundians, East Goths, West Goths, Franks, and under the reigns 
Arian monarchs, whose suspicions he would be likely to excite by~the 
difference of his creed, he was enabled by a purity of life which efe- 
manded i-espect, by the wisdom with which he accommodated himself to 
men of different dispositions, and by a charity which was extended to 
all without distinction, to preserve his inflmmee imimpaired. Though 
Sttbjeeted to persecutions, on the ground of political suspicion, yet Ms 
ihnocence brought him out victorious over them all^ which cauiid him 
to be regarded with still greater reverence than before. See the accounts 
of his life by his disciples in the Actis sanctorum mens. August. I. VI 
His scattered sermons (a coinplete critical edition of which still remains 
a desideratum) prove also the activity of his life. 
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in the leaders of those barbarous hordes, as»Vi^eU as trust and 
love in the people themselves, tfiey contributed in no small 
measure to introduce and extend the gospel among them. By 
marriage alMances, the seeds of Christianity were, in the next 
place, easily transplanted from one of these tribes to a»H)ther. 
Thus the. BuiSgundians,* near the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, and soon after their settlement in Gaul, were, in some 
way which cani^t now be exactly determined, converted to 
Christianity. If they did not, from the very first, receive 
their instruction in Christianity from Arian teachers, f yet by 
their iql^course with the Arian ti’ibes settled in these districts, 
particularly tlie West Goths, they were led at some later 
^eriod^o embrace Arian doctrines *4 and it was only in the 

♦ Orosius. in his History of the World (Hist 8, 32), already speaks of 
them as Christians, and notices the change which Christianity had pro- 
duced in the habits of the people. I’he account given of them by So- 
crates (7, 30), who was so far removed from the seene'of events, though 
founded no doubt in some measure, on facts, is still too inaccurate to be 
relied on. 

f That they may have done so, is at least a very possible supposition. 
The truth is, we know little or nothing distinctly about the beginning of 
their conversion *, but their labfr steadfastness in uiaintaiiiing the Arian 
doctrines would ajjpiit in this way of being more easily explained. 

X The Arians, having been expelled from tlie Itoman empire, w’ere on 
tfcis account the more zealous in propagating their doctrines among 
the tribes who had not as yet embraced Christianity, or who were not 
firmly established in the Christian faith. We have seen already, why 
it was, that the Anti-Nicene doctrine proved particularly acceptable 
to the untutored nations. It would certainly be wrong to pronounce an 
indiscriminate sentence of condemnation on all these Arian missionaries 
and eccjesiastics, • Judging fnun what may be known of them, from the 
life and writings of Fulgentius, bishop of lluspe, and from the history 
of the persecution among the Vandals, we must conceive of them as 
bejng in part rude zealots, who thought more of spreading Arianism 
than the gospel ; and Maximus, bishop of Turin, warns tlie people 
against certain vagalxmd, probably Arian, priests, who made it an easy 
matter to become a Christian, and of whom he says, that they led away 
the people by fallacibus blandimentis, that, taking advantage of the cus- 
tom which prevailed among the German tribes of paying compensatiou 
money (Geltfbussen compositiones) for all crimes, they had their prices 
for the absolution of sins, ut si quis laicorum fassus fuerit crimen admis- 
«am, non dicat ille: age pcenitentiam, sed dicat; pro h<»c crimine da 
tantum mihi et indulgetur tibi. Horn. 10. in Mabillon Museum Italicum 
T. I. P. 11. page M, But there is nothing to warrant the opinion that 
such was the character of Jhe Arian clergy generally. The condition of 
the Burgundian people speaks rather in their favour than against them. 
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reign of Gundobad, who stood in intimate and friendly rela- 
with that zealous defender of the Catholic faith, Avitus, 
llishop of Vienne, who frequently consulted him on matters of 
tieligioiis doctrine, and in the year 499 brought about a con- 
ference between him and the Arian clergy,* that the way was 
opened for the Burgundian chiefs to embrace the Nioene doc- 
trine; and his son Sigismond, who had been won over to it 
by Avitus during the life tiinh of his father, first declared 
decidedly in its fa\ our when he ascended the throne in the 
year SlT.f 


In a roligtious conference between the two parties held in the time of 
king Cimdohad, a.u. 4yt), when Avitus, bishop of Vienne, finally de- 
clar'd tli.Jt God would give his own testimony in favour of tif^Vatholic 
faitli at the tomb of St, Justus, and proposed a trial of tl^is sort to the 
king, the Ariaiis, on the contrary, declared, se pro fide sua inanifestanda 
facere nolle, ut fecerat Saul ot ideo maledictus fuerat, ant recurrere ad 
incantationes et illicita : sufiicerc sihi, se hahere Fcripturain, qua* sit 
tortior omnibus prjcfetigiis. V nl. Sirmond. opera. T. II. p. 226 
* One of the* great ministers of state ^nacavoured, n^ without reason, 
to suppress this coiifcrene(‘, for, said be, tales lixsc exasperabaut animos 
muUitudinis, et non poterat aliqaid boni ex iis provenire. 

t The quchtiou now arose -si hether those churclies in which the Arians 
had worshipped, should, after being newly consecrated, be used for the 
Catholic worship; aecoidiug to the hltlcTto prevaijing custom with 
regard to the temples ot the pagans and heretics, and according to the 
mlc prescribed a few jears before in Fk nee. by tlie eoimcil of Orleans 
(Anrelianense ) a d. 511, in refereiue to the churches that had been 
yiously used by the Ariifii Vi'^i Go^is, e. lu. Avitus was opposed 
proposition ; partly on tlie fiinatiejl ground that a place once desOliira^d 
by the worship of heretics could not be consecrated again to ilolymes; 
but partly also for reason* wlu<‘h showed e\jd<mcc of Christian wiadom. 
Occasion would be given lo tlu* heretics, should thejabutdeprived^^ their 
churches, for raising the cry of persecution cum catholicam mansnetudi- 
nem calumnis Ineretieorrm a^.ue geiitiuum plus dcceat sustinere niitan 
facere. Quid euiin tani dmum quam si illi, qui aperta 
pereunt, de coiifessione si hi aut martjrio blandianturV Nor'^na it, m- 
deed, a thing impossihh* tl\at the present ortliodox monarch might be 
fittcceeded by anotht>r inclined to Arnmism; and in this case, the latter 
slight think he had good eaiHo for commencing a persecution of the 
orthodox, os a just retribution for the wrongs suftered by the other party 
— non sect® su® studio ; sed ex vicissitudinis retributioiie fecisse dicetur 


et nobis etiam post mortem g^ravandjs ad peccatmn reputabitur, quicqnid 
fherit perpt'ssa posteritas. Or perhaps some neighbouring Arian prince 
might think himself called upon to inflict a retaliatory piiuishment cmol 
his own Catholic sabjects. 'I'he council held this year at Epaona, after 
tl® conversion of Siegismond had been publiqly declared, decided in its 
33rd canon conformably to the opinion of Avitus. 





Tiiraugh: tMs people, the first seeds of CiH“Mtiatiity found 
their way to ano&er tribe, whighj^in these and the next sue* 
ceedin^ times, played the most important, part in the history 
of , the WesR, We mean the Franks. Clotilda, the daughter 
of the Burgundian king Guridobad, married Clovis, king of 
the Saiian Franks; and this rough warrior, who probably 
looked upon religion as a matter of quite inferior importance, 
and, pagan as was, thoughf one mode of worship as good as 
another, left her in the free exercise of her own rites, to which 
she was devotedly attached. She laboured to convince her 
lord tb^ his idols were nothing, and to win him over to the 
Christian faith, by setting fortii to liini the almiglity power of 
•the 04Q and only true God wliom the Christians worshipped. 
But the p^igan Clovis * had no other standard by which to 
measure the power of the gods, than the military success of 
the nations that worshipped them ; and the downfall of the 
Roman empire, whence the worship of the Christian’s God 
had been derived, was convincing proof to him,^ of the weak- 
ness or nothingness of that being. At the same time, he made 
no opposition to her proposal, that their first born son should 
be dedicated to her God, and allowed him to be baptized. t 
The child, however, soon afterwards died ; upon which Clovis 
declared that tfiis event confirmed his opinion of the God of 
*he Christians. But Clotilda still possessed sufficient influence 
over her husband, to obtain his consent to the baptism of their 
second child. It so happened that this child also fell sick, 
and Clo'^is already predicted its death ; but the pious Clotilda, 
whose faith remained unshaken under every event, prayed 
God that its iif(f might be spared for the promotion of his 

* Avitus states, in his letter to this king (ep. 41), that when pagan 
ntpnarclis were exhorted to change thcr religion, they said they could 
not forsake the religion handed down to them from their ancestors (con- 
siietudinem generis et ritura patemaj observationis) . 

t Gregory of Tours (Hist. II. 27) mentions an incident in the life of 
Clovis which happened in 486 while he was still a pagan. A beautiful 
vase taken by his soldiers from one of the churches was reclaimed 
by the bishop (probably llemigius of Rheims.) Clovis promised at once 
to restore it, as soon as he should be able to dispose of it as his portion of 
the booty. This ‘accords with what Avitus writes in his letter to the 
king, concerning the respect he showed to the bishops while he was still 
a. pagan: Humilitas^ quam jamdudum nobis devotione impenditis, qui 
iranc primum ptofcssione«(after bis baptism which had just taken place) 
debetis. 
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gJojy among the heathen ; and its recovery, which speedily fol^ 
lowed, she announced to her husband os bestowed in a <swer to 
her prayers.'* The persuasion and the example of a wile, ^ de- 
voted to her faith, and so zealous for its spread, wdlild, without 
doubt, gradually produce on her husband’s miud,^ though ho 
might be unconscious of it, a deep and permanent impression, 
which was only strengtiien.'d by certain remarkable incidents 
suited to work on the foolunr^ find temper of the dntntored F'rankm 
Martin, the former bishop of Tourfi^ was, at that time, the 
object of universal veiK^ration in France. In all circum- 
stances of distress, bodily or spiritual, men were ac^i^tome^ 
to I90ek relief from (^od through his intercession. Ilis tomb, 
o^erAihicli a church iiad been erected, was repai^d for* 
relief by sick ])ersons of f^very description ; and ^uot a year 
passed in which many instance^ were not recorded of ptTjured 
m<*n, here constrained to confess the truth or else punished 
by some signal judgmenr— of the insane, tlic nervous, the 
epileptic, the deaf and dumb, the blind, here lestored to sound- 
ness and health. t The very dust from St. ifiartiii’s tomb, 
fragments of the wax tapers tiiat buined before Ids shrine, or 
of the curtains that \ oiled it, and everything which was 
thought to be consecrated by having once been in contapt 
with it, were priieil as miraculous remedies or*|iowcrful amu- 
lets to remo\e or a\ert oiery specie^ of evil. 4 'his veneratkm 
of St, Martin extended e\en to Italy and to Sjiain. As to the 
reported facts, if we lea\e <»ut ol the question those cases 
which tlien* may lia>cbeen some codpeiaiioii of intentional 
fraud, we shall find many of them to diffin* in no respect from 
the facts related among lK‘lie\ing Chiistian# of all times, 
spOctirig answers to praser; tiiough added to this, in the 
present case, wa-. a reliance on human mediation, quite foreign 
from the spirit of pure Christianity. But many of these fads 

* Similar incidents are constantly recuiring in the history of missions. 
Compare with this, for txaniple, the account given in the Journal of the 
German missionaries in India of June, 18ii2 ; in the Missionary Register 
for the year 18,33, p. 190 ‘ 

t Bishop Gregory of Tours, w'ho flourished at the close of the sixth 
oeutary, collected together all these legends in his four hooks de mira- 
cuHs S. Martini— a work which, notwithstanding the many fabuloua 
stories it records, contains a gn*3t deal of instructive matter relating 
to the and manxters of those times, as well as interesting facts in a 
psychological point of view. 



C0NVEB6I0K OF CLOVIS. 


abo may fee explained from the influence of a strong faith of 
cjevotional feelings, of an excited imagination; from the 
natural working of both mental and physical powers ; whilst the 
rigid absteifliousness, necessary to be observed by the patients, 
contributed to promote their cure ; * and the ignorant who, 
without further inquiry, surrendered themselves to the im- 
pression of the moment, easily traced casual connection in 
an accidental cAncidence ; arf J a. none were inclined to inves- 
tigate the immediate natural causes of the visible facts, while 
an exaggerating fancy added something more to them, so 
■Jhe wonderful stories w^ere told of the extraordinary 
works performed by 8t. Martin. And if much that seemed 
*too ioigedible sometimes provoked the understanding to doubt^ 
such doubtg were scouted as suggestions of the devil. 

These extraordinary tilings which liappened at 8t. Martin’s 
tomb, Clotilda often related to her husband as proofs of the 
almighty pow'er of the God AAorshippcd by the Christians. 
Clovis, however, still professed to be incredulous ; he would 
believe these facts when he saw them with his own eyes,'|‘ 

Thus by a concurrence of impressions of various kinds, the 
mind of Clovis was prepared for a religious change, when by 
a'/emarkable event, wliicli would have been attended with the 
same eflect uitder no other circumstances, this change was 
accomplished. At tlie battle of Ziilpich (Tolbiacum), fought 
between diira and the Alemanni in the year 496, lie found 
himself and his army placed in a situation of extreme peril. 
He inv«»ked his gods for deliverance in vain ; when calling te 
mind all the accounts he had heard respecting the almighty 
power of the ^Imstiari’s God, he addressed his supplications to 
Him, vowing, tliat if by his assistance the victory should be 
^ined, he would devote liimsclf wholly to His service. The 

* Gregory of Tours remarks, concerning the cures performed on those 
supposed to be possessed of devils, and on those sick with fevers, that 
they could only expect relief si vere fuerint parcitas et fides conjunctaj. — 
Be mlraculi^ Martini, 1. 1, c. 8,— and that one individual who relapsed 
into his former dissipated life was attacked again. I. c. 8. 

t Jlicetius, bishop of Triers, writes to the Liongobard queen Clodes- 
winde, Clotilda’s aunt : Audisti ab avia tua Chrotilde, qualiter in Franciam 
venerit, quomodo dominum Chlodoveum ad legem caiholicam adduxerit, 
et 'qauin esset astutlssimus noluit acquiescere, antequam veraagno^e^ 
Quum ilia, quse supra di^i, probata cognovit, humiiis ad Martini limivia 
eecidit et baptizari se sine mora permisit. bibl. patr. GalJand. T. XII. 
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and Clovis ascribed his success to tho 
powerful atm of the Christian’s God. Rejoicing over the 
(^j^ange thus produced in her husband’s mind, CJotilda sent for 
Xhteigius, the venerable bishop of Rheims, who fdund on his 
artival the ear of the king already open for his message* When 
tlse bishop spoke of the crucifixion, the Frankish • warrior 
iadig’mntly exclsLimed ; Had I only been there with my 
'Ekmks^ I would have taught tho^ Jews a bettir lesson/^ The 
festival of Easter was chosen as the day for his baptism,* 
which was performed with great solemnity. It produced a 
wide sensation and was elaborately described | in the aapnpoue 
Aetorico-poetical language of the times 4 The example of 
Pe king was follovved by many others, and it is report^ that ‘ 
more tluui three thousand of his army received bajj^ism at one 
time.§ • 

Important, however, as was the conversion of Clovis, con* 
sidered in reference to the effect wliioli it had, by reason of his 
continually extcihding power, in enlarging the boundaries of 
the Christian church ; yet, as in the case of Constantine, his 
conversion was of such a nature as to lead him, in assuming 
the Ciirislian profession, to clothe liis former mode of thinking 

* As we arc informed in the letter of Avitus to the kJiig, already cited, 
which was written shortly aft<*r his baptu-in : ‘‘lit consequenter eo die ad 
saiutem regeneruri vos pateat, quo natum j v dcmi)tioiii suai cadi dominuai* 
mundus accepit *’ . ^ 

t Thus Gregory of Toift-s: Totiua tcmplum l)aptistcrii diviiio 
gftur ah odore talcinquc ibi gratiain adstantibus Deus tribuit, ut 
rent, se paradisi odoribus coliocari. * , 

X The wron^ iutcrpretativm uf saeh expressitms and symbolical paiiw 
lags gave origin to the well-hnown legend some c«iiti*’ies later,, whiMi^"' 
lI was desired to have the coufinnation bestowed on Clovis with the chris|j^i> 
MT royal unction, that an was superuatu rally provided — the^> 

sailed ampulla Reineiicis. 

§ The important bearing wdiich it was supposed the conversion "W 
Jlovis would have on tlie spread of Christianity among the raceS^^^ 
[lennaxi descent, appears from the above-mentioned congratulatory letter 
)f Avitus. Tie expected that the whole nation of the Franks would now- 
imbrace Christianity, and invites ibe king to lend his aid by meana of 
anbassies to promote the spread of the gospel : ut quia ileus gentem 
rcfitram per vos ex toto suam facict, ulterioribus quoqu^ gentibus, quas 
B natural adhue* ignorantia constitutas nulla pravt»rum dogmatum gerv 
nfaaa corruperunt (among whom the Arian doctrines had as yet found no 
idmission) de bono tliomuro vtstri cordi-' fidei semina porrigatis, tuec 
mdeat pigeatque etiam directis in legatiouihus adstrucre partes 
lui tantuin vestras erexit. 



EKBSIOlsr «AM0Ka THE FMlSrKS. ; IJ; 

% a new garb, rather than to djange it entirely to make rocm 
fer a full and hearty adraiseiop of the gospel spint Hia 
worldly and political projects too much occupied his attention, 
or he was too busily engaged in war, to allow himself time for 
earnest reflection on the religion he professed, so as to under- 
stand and truly appropriate it The God of the CbTistians 
first appeared to him as his protector in v ar; ho would fain 
reckon on enjoying the assishfnee of the same powerful arm in 
the future, and he imagined that he should secure it by making 
rich donations to the cliurch. He gladly seized every oppor- 
tunity throw a sacred colouring over his ambitious schemes, 
By pretending a zeal for the glory of God ; as, in making war 
*^with 4hc Visi-Goths who were Arians. * 

In all ca^es where large tribes of men are said to have been 
converted thfbugh the influence of their chiefs, a great deal 
must of course be set down as merely of an outward character ; 
hence, when Christianity had already assumed the form of a 
dominant religion among tlie Franks, it is not surprising that 
idolatry shoula still be found to Iiave so many votaries, that 
king Childebert, in the year 554, was obliged to pass a law 
against those who would not allow idolatrous images to be 
removed from their estates. The Frankish nobles, also, from 
this time, werc^ anxious to secure a good foundation for their 
piety by rich donations to churches and monasteries, which 
thiis became exposed still more than ever to the pillaging 
disposition of others ; w hile at the same*time an incentive was 
offered to the intrusion of worldly-minded men into the sacred 
ofiKje. After this followed those numberless internal dissen- 
sions,, wars, and j revolutions, within the Frankish empire, 
which encouraged barbarism and gave a check to the civilizing 
influences of Christianity and the church. Now, as all that 
eftn be done by any church, for the real dissemination of 
Christianity, depends on its own internal condition, so the 
truth was in the present case, that although the power of the 
Frankish empire opened the way for missions, and contributed 
• 

♦ When the Burgundian king Gundobad was invited by Avitus bishop 
of Vienne and ofhers, at the conference in 499, to abandon the Arian 
doctrines, and, lihe Clovis, profess the Catholic, he said in answer to 
this proposition ; hon est fides, ubi est appetentia alieni et sitis sanguinis 
populorum, ostendat fidein per opera sua. See D'Achery Spicilegia. T. 
fit ed. fob f. 305. ^ 
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much to facilitatcwaod promote their prop^ress, and althouarh, 
irt solitary instances, mission^ were actually sent forth by the 
Finaukish church, yet the most important mi‘*sionary efforts 
tlitl not proceed from this quarter; but the dismembered 
church of the Franks itself needed regeneration, which was to 
be obtained only from some other source. 

The hrst impulse tov^ards this re^’eneration j)roreeded from the 
same countries which sent forth m/so the nwsf important mis* 
sions. Those isJaiifls at the West, w hich were so well adapted, 
by their situation, to lurinsli quiet and secluded seats for semi- 
naries of Cliristian iiistriKtion and culture, and to sgj|*ve the 
great purpose of (]l^pelslng abroad sj>iritual blessings as well 
as otliei heiietits to iiiaiikiiul the islands of Great IJrit^P and* 
Ireland were the s])ots, wiitre, in retired monasteries, those 
num obtained their training, mIio were destined fo be teachers 
and educators of tlic rude nations. Let us, then, hist cast a 
glance at tlie history of Ohristiamt} iii the islands winch had so 
imporlajtt a share in the fiiitlicr c\tension of the Cliiistiau 
chwrcli. ' ' 

As it regards Ireland, St. Patiick had here left behind 
him a sent of disciple^ who continued to laliour on in his ovui 
spirit. Irtiuud beeaiuc the scat ol fa nous monasteries, whidi 
acquired the name for this countiy of Island ^'of the Saints’” 
(iiKsula sanctorum), fii these inoiiasieiies the scriptures weHf 
diligently read ; ancient books eaircrly collected and studMkk 
They formed missionafy schofils , such, for c\ami)le, in the(/|lli|l' 
half of the sixth century was tlie monastery of (!kii|||!ul||« 
founded by the veneiablc abbot Ctmigal. After ChristiawHjp 
had been conveyed at a much earlier jicnodyoby Ninyat<i||ti^ 
British bishop, to tlu* ‘southern prosinces of tlio Piets in StNilw 
land, the abbvit Oolumbi of Ireland tiansplanted it, about the 
year 56o, among the northern Piets, a people separated froth 
those of the stmth bv lofty mountains covered with ice and 
snow. The Piets whom he converted gave him the island of 
Hy, north-west of Scotland, aftci wards reckoned as one of the 
IJebrides. Here he founded a monastery, which; under his 
management during tliirly ycirs, attained the highest reputa- 
tioD,-^a distant and s(*c1u(1(h 1 seat for the pursuit of biblical 
studios and otlu*r sciences accordino to the standard of those 
early times. The memory I'f CJoluinba made this monastery so 
venerated, that its abbots had the control and guidance of the 
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bordering tribes and churches; and even bishops arknov ledged 
t^ir authority, though they w/»re but simple priests. This 
island was named after himself, St. loiia ( the names Columba 
and Iona being probably, one fhe Latin, the other the Hebrid 
translation of an originally Irish word), St. fJolumba, and 
the Island of Columcelli, Coliim Kill.* 

While in this way, Christianity was planted among the 
Scots and Piets} even to the \ xti noHh of these islands, 

the Christian church had been forced out of its original seat, 
in ancient Britain, England proper. The Britons — ^among 
whom ^iristianity liad already found entrance, having proba- 
bly been brought to them directly or indirectly from the East 
as as the latter part of the second century — were, from 
very remote times, a Christian nation ; though great corrup- 
tions had spIUng up and become spread among aU ranks of 
the people, f Finding themselves unable to resist the destruc- 
tive inroads of their ancient foes, tlie Picls and Scots, or to 
obtain any assistance irom the feeble Roman empire, the 
Britons had betaken themselves, about the middle of tlife fifth 
century, to the warlike German tribe of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The latter, however, made themselves masters of the couiitry ; 
leaving only the western portion to its old possessors, while they 
themselves founded the empire of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. 
It was now, indeed, in the power of the Britons to do much for 
the conversion of that pagan tribe ; but the existing national 
hate between the conquerors and the conquered J forbade it. It 
was not till a century and a half later, that tlie Roman bishop, 
Gregory the Great, a man aidently bent on promoting the 
kingdom of Cod^ and whose far-reaching eye, in spite of diffi- 
culties which seemed ever springing uj) afresh, embraced 
among its objects the remote and the near, drew up a plan for 
ft)unding the Christian church among the Anglo-Saxons. An 
impression he had received in his earlier years, before he be- 

* Columba was named as founder of several monasteries. See the 
traditions respecting him collected in Usserii Britaiiuicaruiu eccle&iarum 
antjquitatts*ed. II. p. 362 f. 

t As the^ fact is described by the presbyter Gildas— a man sprung 
from the midst dt* this people — in a work in which he represents the cap- 
ture and devastation of the country by the Anglo-Saxons, as a divine 
judgment— bia work De excidio Britanniffi. 

I Gildas calls the Angjo-Saxons nefandi nominis Saxoni, Deo hoxnini- 
bnsque invisi. 
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C& 1 X 16 {L bishop, and whOe abbot of a monastory in RcB®6y 
aet him upon this project. (Strolling to the public mart, w 
fitopp^ to observe the foreign traders there engaged in openii^ 
and exposing their merchant! isse for sale, when his attention was 
caught by certain bt»ys, brought from afar, and distinguished 
for their noble air, who were waiting to be sold. He. inquired 
alter their country, and learned to Ids great grief that a people 
so distinguished by nature, wei^e as yet whdlly destitute of 
thr biglier gifts of grace. He at once resolved to go himself 
and cotivey to them tliest blesdngs, and he would iiave done 
so, had he not at ilie instigation of the Homan (‘hiyjjph been 
TectiiloJ hy fho then Runmn bishop, when already several days 
vn his journey,* Rut the p^uii itst^If he could never ahjfj^yJoii 
and ho seems, when bisho[) of Home, to have be^n devising, 
fion> the first, h(*w he might best carry his purp6.se into effect. 
Thus, he directed the presbyter whom he had sent to take charge 
of the property belonging to the Koman church in Fra rice, to 
expend part of tlie money collected in (laul in tin purcliase of 
such Anglo-Saxon youths as nught be exposed lor sale, and to 
send them in company with «an ecclesiastic, who could baptize 
them in en^o of mortal sickness, to Koine ; in order that they 
might there he in.structed and traiiKsi in the monasteries.^t 
Perhaps it was his intention to emphn them, aftSr they had been 
perfectly disciplined in the monastic life, as missionaries among^ 
their countrymen. Meantime an c\ cut liad occurred, peculiarly 
well suited to fa\our tiio jjrojected mission. Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, then the mightiest among tlie small kingdonx? of the 
Heptarchy, liad married Dcrllia, a Frankish, Christian princess. 
She had connected witJi hei houseimld a c«!rta»u bishop Liu»* 
thard, and was allowed Irceiy to observe the rites of her r<#. 
gion. From her, therefore, the missionaries might expectSte" 
Sad, at once, a lavourablc icception and support. The vigp' 
lanl Q-regory, whom nothing escaped wdiich could be made ser- 
viceable la pxxnnoting his gieat work, may have been moved 
by this very circnm»tamc to jiroceed to the execution of his 
plan. Accordingly, in the year 59G, he sent Augustin, a 
Eoman abbot, together with several associates,^ among whom 

• Beds hist, nng II. I. t EpP- I- VI- n>- VII. 

X He was abbot the iDouasterv which had been founded by Greffiory 
himself when he retired f 'oni iho world. Monasterii naei prmpositus. 

1. IV* ep. 108. 
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were Peter the monk, rmd the presbyter Lajimiims, to 
land. These persons while on ^their j< umey were fifighteoed 
at the report of the diihculties an( d ugers which threatened 
them ; andssent Augit tin back to che lioman bishop, to obtain 
a release from theiT commissio i ; ^vliereupcm Gregorj^, in a 
friendly, bat eamcKt appeal,^ exliorted them to finish the good 
work commenced with God’s help : sinr#* it were fur better 
not to begin a good entcrpri^, ^han, having begun it, to look 
back. They should reo'eniber, tint great and painful labours 
woul<) be follo\^ ed by the reward of everlastinyr glory. On 
their journej through France, from which country they wei?e 
tto cross over to EngJand, Gregory recommended ti^ein to the 
^Frankisli jirince.** *nd nobles, wlio'^e connection with the Anglo- 
Saxon irulcrs might be made of service to them ; and he also 
bade them take interpreters from the h rankish kingdom. 

In 597, Augustin, wiili forty companions, landed on the 
isle of Thanet, eastward of Kent, and sent to inform the king 
of the purpose for which tliey were come. Th*e king made his 
appearance oif the next day, to confer with *them on the 
subject. Fearful of magic, lie did not venture his person 
under the same roof with tlieiii ; but would only confer with 
them ill the open air. But Augustin’s words inspired him 
with oonhdencef and he declared that he now saw they had 
honest intentions, and that tJiey had come from so great a 
distance tp communicate to him that which they considered 
to be the greatest and best of blessings. * Yet he could not so 
lightly jyid quickly abandon the religion of his nation and of 
his fathers. All he could do at present by way of ackowledg- 
ing their good*int#ntions, vi as this : — he would furnish them a 
dwelling and the means of support at his capital, Dorovern, 
Cauteibury, and they might be allowed to convince such as 
they could of the tiuth of their religion, and afterwards to 
baptize them. Thus the missionaries commenced their labours 
on a small scale. They took no more than barely sufficed for 
their scanty diet. Their disinterested, severe mode of life 
gained for «tliem esteem and confidence. An old, dilapidated 
church belonging to the Roman times, and consecrated to St. 
Martin, affordefl them the first place for divine worship, where 
they baptized the new Christians, and held with them their 


• * h. VI. ep. 51. 
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i^figious meetingp. It is c^rtairif thut the pTopB>g&t20tt ef 
Christianity among this rude people was helped forward by a 
oofieurretice of circumstances, or facts, which appeared to the 
people as miracles, and were also regarded as such fey Augustin, 
By impressions of this kind, eft*ects great for the moment, 
though not of an enduring character, may have been produced ; 
and the missionaries themselves may have suffered themselves 
to be deceived by the unexpected and &uw*prising success 
of their labours. Even the king, who had been gradually 
prepared for it through the influence of his Christian wife, 
decided to embrace the gospel, and was baptized. Yet he 
docIarc»d, in publicly professing Ci)ristianity, that Ke would 
not make his own religious per&uasion a law for his subjects; 
but in this would leave each one to liis own free choice ; since 
Augustin had taught iiim, that the CJiristian wcrsnip of God 
must proceeil from conviction, and could not be extorted by 
outward force. It may be safely conjectured, that Augustin 
had been directed by the Eoniaii bi^hop, to aim ai extending 
the faith, by Instruction and persuasion, by aett love winning 
the heart, and not by forcible m(*dsures; for a correct insight 
into tin nature of divine worsliip geneially, and of Christianity 
in particular, as well as the spiiit of charity by which he was 
animated, hod led bishop (Jregor^ to ado])t thi. as a principle, 
though ne by no nuMiis always <ic 1 o(l in conformity with it ip 
practice,^ Still, ttie king iIistinguislK'd by peculiar marks of 

We may liere coinpan* tc^gether Grogory’s different modes of prooe* 
dure in these matters. VV hen hhnd /eal, or soUish passions, ivakitl|f Use 
of religion as a pretext, dibturbed the Jews lu the free exercise of their 
worship in the synagogues secured to them hj the ^ici^nt laws, Gregory 
stood forth us their protec tor, and emphatically remonstrated "hguinst 
such conduct To thi>» couise, he might he led m these cases, simply by 
a regard for justice, and /eal for tlic preservation of order; as the Jews 
were threatened to be deprived, in an arbitrary manner, of the rights 
secured to them by ia^ -a reason which he himself alleges against such 
proceedings; L. 1. ep. 10, ‘‘lIebra‘os gravari vel aifligi contra ordinem 
rationis prohihenius: s<d sicut Uoiuauis \ivere legibus permittuntur, 
annuente justitia actu' suos, ut noiunt, nullo impediente disponant,” and 
h, VIII. ep. 25. “ Jnda'i in liib, quai iis conoessa sunt, nullum debent 
prsejudicium sustinore. ’ But he also declared himself opposed to all 
attempts whatever to conveit the Jews* by forcible measures — because 
the very opposite eftect might he produced from what was intended. 
The only pi^iper waj of dealing witl them, in his opinion, was by in- 
structing and convincing th^m. IX. ep, 47, to the bishops of Arles 
and of Marseilles : ** Dam enim quisiiiam sAl baptismatis fontem non 
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&ymr those who ibllowed his own example Ip religion. The 
example and joduenoe of the monarch, and the sensuous im^ 
pressions produced by the miracle, which the people supposed 
they beheld, induced great numbers to receive baptism ; with 
many of whom, however, as was shown by succeeding events, 
the faith had taken no deep root. On one Christmas festival, 
Augustin* was enabled to baptize more than ten thousand 
pagans,* to whiaii momentary y and apparently great success, 

proDdicationis suavitate, sed necessitate pervenerit, ad pristinam super- 
stitionem reraeans, inde deterius moritur, unde renatus esse videbatur. 
Fratemitas ergo vestra hujus modi homines frequenti prsdicatione pro- 
‘ vecet* qua'^nus mutare veterem vitam magis de doctoris suavitate desi- 
derent, adhibendus ergo est iliis sermo, qui et errorum in ipsis spinas 
{frere ^?,beat et praedicando quod in his tenebrcscit illuminet.” And in a 
letter to the bishop of Naples, L. XIII. ep. 12: “cur Judmis, qualiter 
Cffirimonias suastsolere debeant, regulas ponimus, si per hoc eos lucrari 
non possumus ? agendum ergo est, ut ratione potius et mansuetudine pro- 
vocati, sequi nos velint, non fugere, ut eis ex eorum codicibus osten- 
dentes quae dicimus, ad sinum matris ecclesiaj Deo ponimus adjuvaute 
convertere.’* And I. ep. 35. “eos, qui a religione Christiana discordant, 
mansuetudine, beHiguitate, admonendo, suadendo, ad unitatem fidei 
necesse est congregare, ne, quos dulcedo praxlicationis et prseventus 
futuri judicis terror ad credendum invitarc poterat, minis et terroribus 
,repellantur.*’ Still Gregory did not always act according to the prin- 
*ciples here expressed. Thus, for example, he directed that the Jews, 
whose estates were field of property belonging to the Roman church in 
Sicily, should be exempted from a certain portion of the rents to be |)aid 
oi them, if they consented to receive b.aptisra. Now he must certainly 
have been a^are, that conversions so brought abo’^t, could not be sincere ; 
but he thought : “ et si ipsi minus fideliter veniunt, hi tamen, qui de eis 
nati fuerin% jum Melius baptizantur.” L. V. ep. 7. And he directed 
that the peasantry still devoted to paganism in Sardinia, should be 
induced, by taxing th^m beyond their means of payment, to renounce 
their relfgiop, ut ipsa reactionis sute pcena compellantur ad rectitudinem 
festinare. 1. IV. ep. 26. Those who still persisted in idolatry, should, if 
they belonged to tlie class of bondmen, be punished corporeally, and if 
to the freemen, with close imprisonment, ut qui salubria et a mortis 
periciilo revocantia audire verba contemnunt, cruciatus saltern eos corporis 
ad desideratam mentis valeant reducere sanitatem. 1. IX. ep. 85. 1. VlII. 
ep. 18. 

♦ Gregory says, in his letter to Eulogius bishop of Alexandria, 1. 
VIII. ep. 30,,jjiBiuchiug the conversion of the English people by means of 
Augustin : “ quia tantis miraculis vel ipse vel hi, qui cum eo transmissi 
sunt, in gente cadem coruscant, ut apostolorum virtutes in signis quse 
exhibent, imitari yideantur,” He then cites the account of the baptism 
of this great multitude on the last Christmas festival. And p. £7 in c. 36. 
Job. c. 21. Omiii|)Otens Doniinus emicantibus praedicatorum miraculis 
ad Mem etiam terminos mandi perduxit. Lingua Britannim, qma nil 

VOL. V. C 
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Aug^tiu altauliifid too much importance. In obedience to 
tbe instruct«)ns of Gregory, he now crossed over to France, 
«aiid recseived from Etlrerich, bishop of Arles, the episcopal 
in order that he might perform in th% new church 
the duties of a bkhop. He next despatched to bis two 
MocfBtes. the presbyter Laurentius, and Peter the monk, in 
order to give p«pe Gregory, whom he had probably' informed 
already in a general manner of the great success of his labours, 
a more detailed account of his proceedings ; to receive in- 
structions as to the course he ought to j)ursue, with regard to 
disputed points, in settling the order of the new church, so 
that a firm shaping might be given to it by papal authority ; 
ipid aiso to demand of the pope new assistance for a worjr 

r uiring so mucli labour. In the fin^t letter, or one' bf the 
t of Gregory to Augustin, lie expressed hii ^groat joy at 
what had been done in England. lie recognized in this, the 
hand of Him, who said, My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
also work btit at the same time, he warned the inisdonary in 
the language of true Christian wisdom. Aug stin might well 
rejoice, he said, that by outward signs and wonders, the souls 
of the English had been drawn to inward grace ; but in the 
consciousness of human wcakne he should ever be on the» 
watch against pride. He reminded nim of ou” Saviour’s words 
to his divciples, when they retun ^d from their first mission, 
and testified tlieir joy, that the e\il spirits were made subject 
to them ill his name •'(Luke x. 20) ; how he turned their minds 
away from all selfi^'li and temporal grounds of joy, to universal 
and enduring ones ; for the disciples of truth should rejoice 
only in the good wliicli is coimiioii to all, r^id in that which is 
the end of all joy. As a check to spiritual pride in Its 
beginnings, he advised him straitly to examine and 
himself, and to be ever mindful of tiic end for which thisjjjj^ 
was bestowed on Mm : that he had only received it for the 
salvation of those among wliom he laboured. He held up to 
him as a warning the exainph' of Moses, who, though the 
instrument, under God, of so many miracles, yet^as not per- 
mitted himself to enter the piomiscd land, lie afeo reminded 
him, that miracles were no ^-ertain evideiice<'of election ; for 

aliud noverat, quam birbarnm frenderc, jam dudum in Bivinis laudibus 
Hebrmum empit allelaja resonare. * 
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mr liOi^ 1)ftci said, many who appealeii*to 
'ir6tt*k8they had done, would not bp reeeivwi by ten, Matth, vIL 
123, One mai^ alone had our Lord given, in tbe ponsessicm of 
ivbich his dilciples might truly rejoice, and recogai^e in it the 
Mflwy of election , — the rmfk of his diseiplesbip, which is lore, 
John xnL 53. Ihis I write to thee — says Gregory — ^that 1 may 
oadiQit thee to humility ; but to humility thou must join a 
ecttilfident trust in God. I Vho am a sinner — exclaims the 

pope — entertain the most confidant assurance, that through 
the grace of our almighty Creator and Redeemer, thy sins are 
already f^irgiven thee, and that thou art a chosen instrument to 
ifrocure the forgiveness of their sins for others 
• Gregory sent him some new assistants • choosing, as a fidend 
and favour^ of the monastic life, none but monks for this 
purpose, over Vhom he placed, as superior, the abbot Mellitus. 
To the latter, he ga^ve an exhortatory, pastoral letter, together 
with presents to the king. By the same hand, he sent to Au- 
gustin the pall, which marked the dignity of an archbishop ; 
’Copies of the satred Scriptures, relics to be used in the conse- 
cration of the new churches, together with several ecclesiastical 
vessels, and a reply to the questions which had been proposed 
to*him; questions which, it must be confessed, betrayed some 
narrowness of mfnd in the projioser. Augustin, in his journey 
through France, had been struck, among other things, by the 
difference betwetm many of the church customs prevailing in 
Gaul and the Roman usages, and he askeS the Roman bishop 
why it was, that with but one faith, the church should so differ 
in its ritual. To this Gregory replied, that although he had 
been brought up i.r the Roman churcli, still he ought by no 
means, in settling the order of the new church, to follow ex- 
clusively the example of Rome ; but should select the good from 
all* quarters, where it was to be found, whether in the Gallic 
church or elsewhere ; for the thing ought not to be loved on 

♦ Lib. XI. TO. 28. The more Gregory was inclined to believe in 
miracles wroi^ht in his own times, and to regard them as manifest 
tokens of divine interference to advance the weal of the church, the more 
remarkable it appears, that be still by no means over-rated the import- 
ance of miracles as a means of furthering the kingdom of God ; and that 
he was ever decidedly opposed to that fleshly eagerness for miracles 
which mistakes fhi Christian conception of a miracle and the essence of 
the higher life. We shall ]juifo}d his remarkable ideas on this subject^ 
when we come to speak of ms character generally. See below. 
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account of the place, but only the place on account of the 
thiing, — a warning against t^ie bigoted attachment to Eotnafi 
forms, which deserves notice as coming from the mouth of a 
^man bishop. At first it was Gregory’s intention, which he 
intimated, indeed, to King Ethelbert,* to have all the tipples 
of klolatry destroyed ; but on maturer reflection, he altered his 
mind, and despatched a letter after the abbot Mellitus,t in 
lyhich he declared, that the idoi-temples, if %vell built, ought 
not to be destroyed, but sprinkled witJi holy water, and sancti- 
fied by holy relics, should be converted into temples of the 
living God; so that tlie people might be the more easily 
induced to assemble in their accustomed places, t ^Moreover, 
the festivals in honour of tiie idols, of which the rude people 
had been deprived, should be replaced by others, either on the 
anniversaries of the consecration of churched-, or on days 
devoted to the memory of the saints, whose relics were de- 
posited in them. On such days, tluj people should be taught 
to erect arbors around the churches, in which to celebrate 
their festive meals, and thus be holden to tJiank the giver of all 
good for these temporal gifts. Being thus allowed to indulge 
in some sensual enjoyments, they could be the more easily led 
to those which are inward and spiritual. It was impossible,* 
he said, for rude and untutored minds to retsive all things at 
once.§ 

In appointing Augustin to be the first archbishpp over the 
new church, it was Gregory’s intention to make London the 
seat of this archbishopric, to which twelve bishoprics wisre to 
be subordinate. As soon as Christianity should be extended 
so far to the north, the second metropolis vijas to be established 
at Eboracuiu (York) ; and the two archbishoprics wei^, |or 
all future time, to be independent of each other, equzd.itt 
dignity, and subject only to the bishop of Rome.|l 
he marked out the church dioceses by the rank which tl^ 
cities of England had acquired under the Roman dominion. 
Erom the history of those earlier times he had become well 

* L. XI. ep. 66. t L. XI. ep. 76. 

. J Ad loca, quee consuerit, familiarius concurrat • 

I Gregory appeals h(jre to the example of the ^vine method for edu- 
e&ting manimd. He regards Uie Jewish sacrificial worship as a transfer 
of that which was practi^ m the worship of idols to the worship of die 
true God. |i See L, XI. ep. 65. 
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acquainted with the cities of Lmdinum an(f Eboractm ; but 
not with Dorovern (Canterbury), whidh had first risen to 
notice as capital of one of the seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. 
But to make London, which belonged to another government, 
the seat of the first archbishopric, was, of course, beyond 
Augustin’s power. He could only select for this purpose the 
chief city of th<t kingdom in*which he had first planted the 
Christian church ; and hence, in this particular, it was neces- 
sary to deviate from the papal instruction. But of the nego- 
tiations which took place between Augustin and the Eoman 
bishop oil this subject, we know nothing. When, however, 
through the influence of king Ethelbert, whose niece had 
marrt^ Sabert, king of Essex, a door was opened for the in- 
troduction ef^Christianity into this province, Augustin esta- 
blished an archbishopric ibr this portion of the Heptarchy at 
London, and gave it over to Mellitus. 

By the instructions of the Roman bishop, Augustin was to 
have supreme direction not only over the newly established 
Anglo-Saxon, but also over the ancient British cliurch ; for 
he went on the principle that to him, as successor of St. Peter, 
belonged the spiritual power over the whole Western church. 
Augustin who, yith all his pious zeal, seems not to have been 
wholly exempt from spiritual pride and ambition, was un- 
{^illing to yield a particle of his dignity, as primate over the 
entire English church, or to tolerate anyrf;piritual authority in 
England independent of his own. He considered it, moreover, 
as highl/ important, when the labourers for the church which 
was to be built up among a pagan people were so few, to gain 
the active co-o|)eration of the numerous clergy and monks of 
tlie British race. But as the Britons had not received, their 
Christianity from Rome, but directly or indirectly from the 
E^t, they had not been used to reverence the Roman church 
as their mother-church, nor to place themselves in any relation 
of dependence upon it. Their long separation from the rest 
of Western^ Christendom had naturally served to strengthen 
and confirm in them the spirit of ecclesiastical freedom. 
They had, moreover, from the most ancient times, given a 
different form to many parts *of tlie ritual, from tJiat which 
prevailed in the Roman church ; they differed, for example, 
in the time fdr observiing Easter, in the form of tonsure among 
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% clergy, and in the mode of baptism* Augustin’s bigoi«^ 
.attachment to the forms of the Homan churchy as well m Ms 
spiritual pride, did not qualify him to pass a ctokable jtidg« 
mat on these diversities, or to seek the means of reconeiliiig 
t&em. The abbot of the most distinguished British monastery, 
at Bangor, Deynocfa by name, whose opinion m ecclerieaticdi 
aiyrs had the most weight with his countryreen, when urged 
by Augustin to submit in all things to the ordinances of tile 
B^man church, gave him the following remarkable answer v — 
are all ready to listen to the church of God, to the pope 
at Home, and to every pious Christian, that so we Wiay ^ow 
to each, according to his station, perfect love, and uphol^ 
him by word and deed. We know not, that any other obe- 
dience can be required of us towards him whoip 5’ou call the 
pope or the father of fathers. But this obedience we are pre^ 
pared constantly to render to him and to every Christian^’* 
At the suggestion of king Ethelbert, the bishops of the nearest 
British province were invited to hold a confe^**ence with Au- 
gustin about these matters ; and a council for this purpose 
was held, according to the ancient German custom, near an 
oaLf It was quite characteristic of Augustin, that when he . 
found the Britons were not disposed to yield, |ie proposed that 
a sick man should be brought b .»fore them, whom both the 
parties should try to restore by tlieir prayers, and that this 
answer given should l)e considered as a decision of tlie question 
by the divine judgment. Tlie Britons finally declared, that they 
could do nothing without the consent of a larger of 

their party. But previous to the calling of a more numtea 
church assembly, they cousulterl the opinion ofla pious 
who stood with them in the highest veneration. He 
them they might follow Augustin, if he was a man of 
When they inquired how they were to know whether he was 
a man of God, he replied, if he be meek and lowly of spirit, 
ai^r tile pattern of our Lord, it is to be expected that, as a 
dkelple of Christ, he will bear himself the yoke of bisMaster^ 

* See th« Anglo-^xon original of these words, with the Latin veEwoii, 
m Wilktns* CoTleetion of English councils, or in Bede’s Hist, eoeles. 
AagL ed. Smith, f, 1 16 . * 

t Which place was still called in tht time of Bede, Augusiiti’t c«h. 
mie tynod at Wigorn,^ ajd* 601 . ^ 
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and will lajf liO heavier burden oa others* But if he is of a 
violent, overbearing spirit, it is tplain liiat he is not bom of 
God and we 8hoi]£i pay no regard to hk words. When they 
inquired stilf further by wiiat signs they might know whether 
he was a meek and humble man, he said they should allow 
him and his attendants to enter first into the place where th^ 
were to assembly; and if upoiv their entrance he rose to meet. 

they should acknowledge him as a servant of Christ. 
But not so, if, notwithstanding their great superiority to hig 
own party in numbers, he still remained sitting. This proof 
of humilily Augustin failed to show ; and the Britons refiwed 
to enter with him into any terms of agreement. “ Welh^ 
fben, • he is said to have indignantly exclaimed, “ as you are 
unwilling tai;^cognize the Anglo-Saxons as brethren, and to 
preach to them the word of life, you shall have tliem as foes,,, 
and experience their vengeance.” The national hatred of the 
Anglo-Saxons towards the Britons, which by this church 
schism Augustip was the means of fomenting, ^t^ould easily 
bring about the sulfilinent of his threat.^ But the relation of 
the Britons to the Anglo-Saxon, arid to the Roman church, 
.had an important influence on the history of the church in 
the. West during the next succeeding centuries, for we after* 
wards find many traces of a reaction against the Roman 
hierarchy, proceeding from the spirit of ecclesiastical freedom 
among the* Britons. ^ 

Upon the death of Augustin, in 605, he was succeeded, in 
accordant with his own wishes, by Laureutius. But the new 
church had by no means been established as yet on a firm 
bask, calculate t(f withstand every change of circumstances; 
forj as we have already remarked, the conversion of many to 
Chrktianity had been brought about by the example and the 
Influence of their king, or by momentary impressions on the 
senses, rather than by any well-grounded conviction. Hence 
on the death of Ethelbert, in the year 616, a great change 

♦ Though according to the common reading in Bede, from which, 
however, the old Anglo-Saxon translation varies^ king Ethelbert s attack 
on the Britons, by which much blood was shed on both sides, took place 
after Austin’s ^ath, and cannot be attributed to his imm^iate influ* 
ence ; still, considering his influence on the state of feeling of the Anglo* 
Saxon people towards the l|rituus, we cannot exempt him from the chains 
of having been at least indirectly concerned in this transaction. 
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imiiiediately ensiled. His son Eadbald relapsed into the old 
idolatry, which imposed fewer restraints upon his licenti^s 
habits ; and his example was followed by many. A like 
change took place also in Essex, where Christianity was still 
less firmly rooted. After the death of king Sabert, the three 
sons whom he left behins! him, openly declared again* in favour 
of paganism, which, indeed, ,they had riqp^er heartily re- 
nounced. They had never consented to receive baptism ; but 
Still they were unwilling to be excluded from participating of 
the beautiful white breads* distributed by the bishop in cele- 
brating the eucharist — whether it was that they werw attracted - 
by the bread itself, or whether they attributed to it some 
magical charm, as they might easily be led to do by thpD cus- 
tomary language of those times, in describing;, the effects of 
the holy supper. As Mellitus, bishop of London, could not 
allow of this, he was banished, with all his clergy. He re- 
paired to the bishop Laurentius in Kent, to consult with him, 
as to what was next to be done. It was already agreed, that 
where there was such obstinate resistance, the mission must be 
abandoned. And even Laurence was on the point of follow- 
ing the steps of his departed companions, the bishops Mellitus . 
and Justus ; but his conscience reproached hiyi for being will- 
ing to abandon the post which Cod had entriisted to him. 
After fervent prayer, and many tears, on the night before tile 
day appointed for lys departure, he threw himself down on 
some chaff in the church of St. Peter and St. Paul. As he 
fell asleep amidst painful thoughts of the future, ISt. Petei; 
appeared to him in a dream, and severely upbraided him for 
not being afraid thus to forsake the hearth wliicR had bee*n 
luitted to his charge,*!* m^'-y suppose that the young 

• Panis nitidus, iu the words of Bede. This might be understood as 
meaning, that even at ihis period it was customary to use a peculiar kind 
of bread, unlea\ened bread, in the celebration of the eucharist; but it 
may also be understood to mean, that it was customary to use white and 
fine bread prepared expressly for the occasion. 

f It is possible, to he sure, that I^aurence, going on tile principle of 
the ** pious fraud,” ventured upon a fiction for the ptjrpose of operaUng 
on the mind of the young king; yet the other view so naturally presents 
iteelf, that we find no good reason for recuiTing to this. If everything 
happened in the way fkjde relates, and t.aurence exhibited to the prince 
the marks left by the scourge., this indeed might lead to the hypothesis, 
that although Laurence really had a vision of this sort, yet he resorted 
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JS^dbald had Rdt been able wholly to suppress the lessons of 
Christianity received by him iq childhood; but that these 
early impressions had only been obliterated for a season by 
the tide of Sensual pleasures. And thus we may understand, 
how the terrifying description which Laurence drew of the 
vision he had seen, sliould so work upon his imagination, 
as to revive the^ impressions which still lay concealed in the 
secret chambers of his heart. Laurence ivould make the best 
of this opportunity to rekindle the spark of faith, still linger- 
ing, though smothered b) sensuality, in the breast of the kj^g* 
He subniitted to baptism, wholly renounced idolatry, and 
moreover forsook the forbidden connections, which lie had 
1iithg*to refused to give up. 

For a iQijger time, paganism maintained its ground in the 
province of iDssex. But from Kent Christianity was spread 
to another of the small kingdoms, which became a principal 
point for the wider diffusion of the gospel — namely Northum- 
berland. Edwin, the king of this province, had married 
Ethelberga, a sister of king Eadbald of Kent ; but under the 
express stipulation, that she should be allowed to take her 
clergy with her, and practise without molestation the Chris- 
tian worship of God. Paulinus was appointed to go with her 
as bishop, and Xboracum (York), the chief town of the pro- 
isinoe, became afterwards the seat of the new bishopric, Fau- 
linus laboured, with great zeal, to convert the prince and the 
people. He met with little success among the people, till he 
had succeeded in gaining over the fonner to the gospel. But 
king Edwin was not so easily brought to a decision in his 
l^eligious convictions. He came to it only after serious exa- 
mination. He had already been satisfied of the vanity of 
idols, and had ceased to worship them ; but he did not, as yet, 
mUke profession of Christianity. He declared that he must, 
in the first place, make himself better acquainted with its doc- 
trines, and more carefully consult about them, with the wisest of 

to a trick in Crder that his story might make a stronger impression on 
the king’s mind. But at the same time, it is impossible to calculate by 
what circumstancfe it might happen that he himself was deceived : or it 
may be that the original facts were magnified into the miraculous by the 
transmission of tlie story. It is to be remarked, that many stories f^m 
the older times, respecting such miraculous visitations for the punish- 
ment of sin, wei’e current^in the church. 
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hkin^onj; and he Iraquently occupied himself in silent religious 
^moditattons. Seizing a favou|ubIe moment, when the king was^ 
al^ne and buried in such meditations, Panlinus, taking advaiif^ 
of a vision whiclj, as he had been accidentally informed, 
onoe appl&ared to the king when in a hazardous and events!, 
siluation, prevailed npon him to convoke an assembly of his. 
pciests and nobles, which Paulinus also was tc^ attend, for the. 
pui^se of deciding on the great* question of religion. Many, 
voices were here heard to speak for the first time against the 
oM idolatry* To illustrate how important it must be for maa> 
to arrive at certainty in the things of religion, of the 
chiefs used the following ingenious comparion : ‘‘ As when io 
winter, the king and his nobles and servants have met jpit a?* 
fisast, and are couched around the fire blazing in tlje centre of 
the hall, and feel nothing of the cold, and of th? rough wea- 
ther of the season, while the storm and the snow^-blasts are 
raging without, and a little sparrow flies quickly through, 
entering in at one door and passing out at the other ; — what 
the moment which the bird passes in the wanfi hall, without 
feeling anything of the rough weather, is to the whole long 
remainder of the time, which it has spent, and must again 
spend, amidst tlie storms, such is the present short moment of 
time which we know, compared to that which fias gone before 
us, and to that which follows afier iis, of which we knov( 
notliing* With good reason tlien, may we feel ourselves bound 
to receive tiiis new doctrine, if it reveals anything more cer- 
tain on these matters.’* Then, after Paulinus had exponnd g^ ; 
the Christian doctrine, the chief priest himself was the firs^. 
to propose the tlestruction of the ancient idolsf and riding to 
the spot which formed tlie principal seat of the idol worships 
set the example of destroying the old objects of veneratioiL 
Hut king Edwin, the most zealous labourer for the spread Of 
Christianity, died in battle, in the year 633 . After his deafh^. 
the condition of Jiis people changed for the worse under a 
hostile dominion, and paganism once more obtained the ascen- 
tlaney ; until Oswald, a man of the royal family, appeared as 
the liberator of his people, and the triumphant restorer of the 
Christian church among them. While living in banishment 
among the Scots in Ireknd, he had been instructed in Chris- 
tianity, and imptized, by pious monks: and through tiieirin*- 
fluence he was filled with an ardent zeaPfor the Christian faith* 
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Be&re proceciding t0 battle,, he . planted a ccbsili in the ground^.; 
knelt be^e it in prayer,, and besought: the Almighty, that by' 
his ami' he would bestow the victory oni tiie righteous cause..* 
living, by \be help of his God, conquered an enemy supe« 
ribr to him in numbers, it was his firm resolution to do his? 
utmost to make the worship of this his God universal among 
Ms people. applied to the Scottish church, from whi^ 
he' had received his own knowledge of Christianity, to send 
him a teacher for his people. Selection was made of one of 
those monks, distinguished for the austerity of their lives, of 
• lyhom Iraiand was at that time the nursing school. But this 
^rn man could not bring himself to condescend to the ruder 
ness^^o the weaknesses, and wants of a people who were to be 
gradually fes^ed by Christianity. The people were repelled 
by his rigid manners. Despairing of being able to effect any- 
thing among them, he returned back to his country ; and in* 
asr. assembly of his spiritual superiors he declared, that the 
people were toq rude to receive any benefit froip Ids labours^ 
But among the persons assembled was Aidan, a monk fmnr 
the island of Iona, whence came the austerest monks; and 
, this person, severe to himself, was none the less full of love 
arid gentleness to others.^ To the missionary who complained 
of the people to whom he had been sent as a teacher, he said 
that his want of success was his own fault; that he liad pro- 
ceeded so roughly with his untutored hea^rs, that he had not^ 
according to the precept of St. Paul, fed them at first with 
milk, urAil, nourished by the word of God, they became 
capable of advancing to a higher stage of the Cliristian lifew. 
All were con^inc^d that the rude people needed for their 
teacher just such a man as lie was himself. Aidan was eonse^ 

f The place where this is said to have occurred, was pointed out ibr a* 
long time afterwards, and the memory of it deemed sacred. It waS' 
visited, as well as the pretended relics of that wooden cross, for the cure 
of bodily maladies. 

t In the Irish monasticism, however, was incorporated a principle, 
derived from a certain Gildas, and opposed to the spiritual pride of an\ 
extravagant ascetism : ** Abstinentia corporalium ciborum absque caritate 
inutilis est; melior^s sunt ergo, qui non magnopere jejunant nec s^ra 
modnm a creatura Dei se abstinent cor intrinsecus nitidum coram JDeO' 
servantes, quam ini, qui carnern non edunt neque vebiculis equisque. 
vekttntur et pro biii quasi superiores coeteris se putantes, quibus mors 
hatrat per frnestram elevatiouis.’* See Wilkins’s Concil, Angk t' L 
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ici^klid a bishop, ahd sent to Northumberland. Until he had 
a competent knowledge of the English tongue, he 
pliiiaiehed only to the chief men and servants of the king, as- 
s^bled at his court ; and as the king during l/is exile had 
made himself acquainted with the Scottish language, the latter 
translated on the spot into the vernacular tongue,* for the 
understanding of the hearers, the matter of these discourses. 
No sooner, however, had Aidan himself so far mastered the 
English language, as to be able to make himself understood in 
^ than unsparing of labour, and but seldom using a horse, he 
'^ted the city and the country around, and wksresoever 
1^ fell in with rich or poor, detained them, until he had 
found out whether they were still pagans or had already be- 
tcome believers, and had received baptism. In/Jbe first case, 
he began by preaching to them the gospel ; in the second, he 
♦exhorted them with a few directions to prove their faith by 
their good works. He accomplished much, because his life 
was so consonant with his zealous preaching ; , because every- 
thing he did, testified to his disinterested love which was ready 
lor any sacrifice. W lien ever he received presents from the 
king or from the nobles, lie distributed the whole among the 
poor, or expended it in redeeming captives ; and to many, of 
these he afterwards imparted spiritual instruction, till he had 
educated them for the office of ])riests. To the rich and 
powerful he boldly spoke the truth; reprimanding whatever 
was bad without respect of persons. Ecclesiastics, monks and 
laity who fell into his company, lie constantly kept topldyed 
in reading the Holy Scriptures. By this joint activity of the 
zealous king and such a man, a firm fouii9ati6ri was laid for 
the church in this district. It is true, that after a reign of 
eight years, Oswald met his death in battle with the pagan 
tfibe of the Mercians, a.d. 642 ; but as by a life correspond- 
ing to the faitli which he professed, he had done much to 
recommend that faitli to his people, so the manner in which 
be had sacrificed his life for tlie independence of his people 
^'ierved but to deepen and confirm this impression.^ His name 
Was cherished in the affections and respect o£ his nation, and 
bence soon began to be honoured as that of a saint. Miracles 
were said to be wTought at his tomb, and by his relics; and 
indeed the iiith in them prevailed through the whole of these 
isknds. ^ 
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JFrom this province, Christianity continued to spread, till 
the last half of the seventh century, to all the tribes of the 
Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy ; and in part, native and Frankisk 
ecclesiastics^ acting in dependence on the Roman church, and 
partly, British and Scottish clergy, who were accustomed to* 
act with more freedom, laboured for the conversion and for 
the instruction of these tribes. Last of all, the inhabitants of 
the province of South Saxohy (Sussex) were converted to 
Christianity. Their king, it is true, had been baptized before? 
but the people continued still to be devoted to their old idol- 
atry ; and a few Scottish monks, who had founded a monas* 
tery in the wilderness, and led an austere life, w-^ere unable by 
4bat means to gain the confidence of the rude people, or to* 
fm3*any opportunity of preaching to them the gospel. It sc^ 
happened, \Iiat Wilfrid, archbishop of York, a descendant 
from an English family, was deposed from his office by occa- 
sion of a quarrel with his king ; and he here sought for a field 
of labour. He better understood how to let himself down to 
the wants of the untutored multitude. On coming among 
them, he found them in circumstances of great distress; a 
drought occasioned by the want of rain having been followed 
by a severe famine. The neighbouring lakes and rivers- 
aflforded, it is fcue, abundance of fish ; but the rude people 
were still wholly ignorant of the mode of taking them, and 
only kneNy a way of fishing for eels. He caused, therefore, all 
the nets to be collected together, and Ifis attendants caught 
three hundred fishes of different kinds. A third part of these 
he distributed among the poor ; another third he gave to those 
who furnishec^the*nets, and the remainder he reserved for his 
companions. Having thus, by such gifts and instruction ia 
the art of fishing, relieved the temporal necessities of the 
people, he found them the more inclined to receive instruction 
from him in spiritual things. A favourable impression was- 
made on the minds of the people by the circumstance that, on 
the day when he first baptized a large number of them, copi- 
ous showery of rain, which had long been needed, fell from the- 
skies.* Next, he spared no pains in laying a deeper and 

* But it is evident, that while such a coincidence of the introduction! 
of Christianity or of baptism among a pagan race of men with fortunate 
events, might appear to them as a divine token in favour of the new re- 
ligion, and contribute to render their minds more fevourable to its reoep^ 
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iimer foaiwktioiwfor Christianity in the hearts and minis of 
by providing means for the instruction tiie 
jonthi in the establishment of schools throughout the mnu* 
■tijrj* ( 

Bmce, however, as we have remarked, monks and eededas* 
ties who were bom, or who had received their education, in 
SScotknd or Ireland, and Anglo-Saxon or Frankish bishops, 
who acted in the interests of the Roman cliureh, came and 
iaihoured together in Fingland, the difference in ecclesiastical 
usages between the British-Scotch and the Roman church, 
could hardly fail to present an ever-fruitful subject conten- 
tion. }3ede, the historian of the English church, though 
standing liinas^ in this controversy on the opposite side,^^yei 
draws a nMt favourable picture of the pious, disinterested 
zeal nianrfested by the Scottish missionaries. Tfie' veneration, 
which 4hey thus procured for themselves, gave still more 
weight to their influence in ])romoting Christianity, and nou- 
rishing the vigour of the Christian life. Hence clergy and 
monks, wherever they appeared, w^ere receivi^d with joy ; a 
circle W'as soon formed around them to listen to the words of 
Christian edification ; and they were even visited for this pur- 
pose by the laity in their monasteries. f Although Augustin, ' 

fion, 60 the .same prejudice by which mea were led to consider what 
connected in the sequence of time, as connected also in the sequence of 
<i«tuse and effect, might, cases of unlooked for calamity, have an un- 
favourable influence on the state of feeling towards Christianity. Thus, 
in East Saxony, a desolating sickness, following directly after ffee in- 
troduction of Christianity, occasioned a momentary relapse of many into 
idolatry. Bede III. 30. Hence Gregory showed* his wisdom, wl^n he 
wrote to king Ethelbert of Kent, after his conversion, that he was noiti|D 
OJtPect from his embracing Christianity some golden period of 
feucity; but should understand that in the last ages of the world 
trials were to be looked for : “ appropinquante mundi termino multa 
Imminent, quae antea non fuenint, videlicet immutatioues acris, terroresque 
coilo, et contra ordinem ternporum tempestates, bella, ilhmes, pestilen- 
tise, terrue motus per loca. Vos itaque, si qua de his e venire in terra 
VieRtra cognoscitis, nullo modo vestrum aniiunm perturbetls, quia idcirco 
h»c signa de fine smeuli prfcmittuntur, ut de animabus nosiris debeamus 
€BBe solliciti, de mortis bora suspecti et venturo judici in bonis actibus 
inveniamur esse preeparati/" Gregor. I. XI. ep, 66. 

Bede HI. 18. 

t Etiam ti in itinere pergens (Clericus aliquis aut monachns) invenl-' 
retur, adcurrebaut et flexo cervice vel maim signari vel ore illiui! se 
benedici gaudebant, verbis qdoque horum exaortatoriis diligenter audi- 





Ike fbander of ^he Ikiglish diorch, Jiad attadied bo 
jpiortance to this difference of^rite^, yet men afferwardB learned 
to estimate it .as a minor considemtion compared with the 
eniutary doctrines^ for the spread and establishment of which^ 
labourers of both parties zealously exerted themselves. JRecu- 
liarly striking was the difference in the tinie of observing 
Easter under th^ administration of thaabove-mentioned bishop 
Aidan ; for it so happened, mat the king and the queen, who 
bad been instructed by different teachers, pursued opposite 
courses in this respect, and while the king celebrat^ his 
^ Easter, tl^ queen was still holding her fasts. The universal 
' ifespect which bishop Aidan had acquired, caused this differ- 
to be overlooked ; for men could not deny it to their 
own minds, as Bede finely remarks, that although the bishop 
could not aepart, in celebrating the Easter festival, from the 
usage of the cliurch that had sent him ; yet he took every 
pains to promote works of piety, faith, and charity, after the 
customary manner of all holy men.* But in the times which 
immediately followed, it became necessary for men to decide 
between the Roman and the Scottish church influences ; and 
the manner in which this decision was made, could not fail to 
’ be^ attended with the most important effects on the shaping of 
ccdesiastic relations over all England ; for had the Scottish 
tendency prevailed, England would have obtained a more free 
church constitution, and a reaction against the Romish hier- 
archical system would have ever continued to go forth from 
this quarter. Yet in the mode in which Christianity had beeu 
first introduced into Kent, the victory was already prepared 
ft>r the systen^ of iihe Roman church; and to this was added 
the activity of the missionaries and clergy sent afterwards 
from Rome, or who came over from France. In proportion as, 
by» their means, the authority of the Roman church gained the 
ascendancy, entire conformity with the Roman usages would 

turn priebebaut. Sed et diebus dominicis ad ccclesiam sive ad monasteria 
certatim non^ todciendi corporis ; sed audiendi sermonis Dei gratia con- 
fluebant, et si quis sacerdotum in Ticuni forte deveniret, mox congregati 
in unum vicani veAum vitaj ab illo expetere curabant Beda hist. sngl. 
111.26. 

* Etsi pasoha codtra morem eorum, qui ipsuxn miserant, facere non 
petuit, opera tameu fidei, pietatis et dilectionis jaxta morexn oiunibuB 
eanctis diligenter exseqni cliravit. 1. III. c. 25. 
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become more universally prevalent. Under Colmann, who auc- 
eeefded, next but one, the abovp-mentioned bishop Aidian, a nUn 
likewise of Scottish descent, greater importance was attached 
to this controversy, and a conference for the purpo^ of deciding 
Ibe matter in dispute, was held in presence of king Oswin and 
of his successor Alfred, in the year 664.* Bishop Colmann, 
who defended the Scottish usage, appealed to^ the example of 
the venerated Father Columba, and of his successors ; among 
whom were men, whose holiness had been attested by the 
miracles they performed. To this the presbyter Wilfrid, who 
spoke in the name of the opposite party, replied, th^J miracles 
tliemselves considered, afforded no evidence of truth of 
holiness ; for our Lord himself had said, that many, whoJ|;?*i 
performed wonderful works in his name, would not be acknow- 
ledged by him as liis. Yet it was far from hiS^intention, he 
said, to apply this to their fathers ; since it is more reasonable 
to think good than evil of tliose about whom Ave have no 
knowledge. He bdiieved, therefore, that those servants of 
God loved Him with fervent piety ; but that Hhey had erred 
through an ignorant simplicity. “ Nay — said he — even though 
^our wlumba, whom if he was a Christian, we will also call 
ours^ were a saint and performed miracles, — is he entitled 
therefore to be preferred to 8t. Peter, whom our Lord called 
the Rock, on whom Tie founded ti e church, and to whom be 
gave the keys of the kingdom of iieaven?’" — So. mighty a 
power had the reverbnee for the church of Peter, the apostle 
to whose hands Avere commilled the keys to the kingdom of 
heaven, already become, that this appeal settled the question ; 
for the king Avas afraid lest, if he resisted t^e £vithority, of this 
apostle, he might one <lay fmd the gates of heaven shut against 
him.f Bisho}> Colmann, Avho by las fidelity in administeMfe 
the pastoral office, had, like Jus predecessors, acquired uni^^pi 
sal respect, resigned his post; since he was unwilling to give 
up the usage of the Scottish church. Still more was done to 

♦ Known by the name of the synodus Pharensis, held ait a spot not 
distant from the city of York ; afterwards called Whitby (white-bay) on 
the sea-coast. 

f The king^s language was : Et ego vobis dico, quia hie est ostiarius 
ille, ctti ego contradicere noio, sed in quantam novi vel valeo hujus enpio 
in omnibus obedire statutes, m forte me adveniente ad foras regnicmlo- 
rum, non sit, qui reserat, averso iilo, qui claves tenere probatur. 
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ifitxgduee the dominion of the Boman churchK^ustoma into th^ 
ensure English church, by the ^nilnonce of the archbishop 
Theodore of Canterbury,* a man who eminently contribitted 
to cu^tuil^ of this people. A native of Tarsus in Cilicia, 
he was a monk well known for his extensive learning, and at 
the age of sixty-six was still living at Rome. He came to 
Engird in 669,^ as archbishop of Canterbury, having been 
consecrated to that office by p(»pe Vitalian. But as the pope 
could not absolutely trust in a man educated in the oriental 
church as one who would hold fist to the usages and doctrines 
j>f the Roijjan church, he sent with Iiiin tlie Italian abbot Ha- 
dftan, in the capacity of an associate, and in a certain sense 
o^NJgger. With him Theodore travfdled througli all Eng- 
land, and s^ttkjd everything after the form and order of the 
Boman church. He was the first who was aide to carry into 
effect the rights of primacy over the entire English church, 
bestowed by the popes on the archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
in the course of his administi’ation of twenty-one years, he 
succeeded in completely banishing the usages of the Scottish 
church from England. In accomj)lishing tliis, he was also 
assisted by an ecclesiastical assembly held by him at Hertford 
•’(Harford), not far from London, in the year 673.| The influ- 
ence of the En^ish church operated gradually also in this 
r^pect on Scotland and Ireland. But the Britons endea- 
voured to hold fast their old ecclesiastical forms in connection 
with their national independence, whicli, however, became 
every daygcontracted to a smaller compass. 

As regards Germany, the seeds of Christianity had been 
planted. at a vocy <#trly period in the portions of this country 
which formerly belonged to the Roman empire ; but wdien 
tliese districts were o\'errun by barbarous, pagan tribes, thcsse 
seeds of Chrisllteiity were necessarily in part suppressed, and 
partly falsilied, ^id nearly obliterated by the intermixture of 
pagan elements. Afterwards, through the connection of these 
parts* wdtli the Frankish empire, and with other tribes of Ger- 
man descent, whicli had already embraced Christianity, new 

Bede treats of *his life and works in the IV. and V. books of his 
history of the English church. These accounts are brought together in 
Mabillon acta sunctorum ordinis Benedicti Ssbc. II. f 1031. 

f See the' acts of this synod in Bede IV. c. 5, and in Wilkins’s Concilia 
Magnte Britanaice, I, f. 41. ' 
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excitements produced ; but so long as all these e^Sarts 
Fere of an isolated character, without being brought into 
closer connection, or united bn fixed ecclesiastical foundations^ 
such individual attempts could avail nothing in .^^emming the 
tide of barbarism and devastation. 

Among the men who, by the influence of religion, diffused 
salvation and blessing amidst the devastations occasioned by 
the migration of nations, Severinus is particularly distin- 
gtiished. Probably a native of the East,* he had, in striving 
after the j^erfection of the inward life, retired into one of the 
deserts of the East. But impelled by a divine call, 9ften heard 
in his own breast, he forsook Iiis solitude and repose, to hasten 
to the assistance of the much harassed nations of the 
now (jxposed to all manner of devastation ; and oftentTraes, 
when a longing for tlje silent life consecrated "to meditation 
stirred once more within Idm, that voice which bade him 
remain on the scene of desolation souiided in his soul with a 
still clearer tono.| lie appeared on the banks of liie Danube, 
and settled down among the people of thos<? districts which 
now belong to Austria ati(i Bavaria. He was residing in the 
neighbourhood of Passan,J: during the time when these districts 
in particular presented a wihl scene of desolation during •thes* 

* Respecting his native country noli dug certain is known. He hip- 
self, in a joking or earnest manner, evaded the questions of those who 
inquired of him at)outihis origin and place of nativity. To an eccle- 
siastic who once sojiglit ret'iqre vtith him, he replied to an inquiry of 
this sort, at first jokingly- -*• VVhy, if you think I am a ru'*iaway, then 
have ready your ransom mouey, to pay tor me in case they require me 
to be delivered up.” 'Fhen he added, iu. a mc^e serious tone : Yet 
know, that tlie Clod who called you fo the priestly office, bade me to 
dwell among these me j, threatened with *6 many dangers (periclitantibus 
his hominibus int -resse). Jiy his language he was judged to be a Latin, 
or, accorditig to another reading, a North- African. He himself some- 
times hjnt|id» as if sp'^aking of another person, that by peculiar leadings 
of the divide providence he had been conducted from a distant country 
of the East, after escaping jruiny dangers, to this spot. See the letter of 
Eugippius to the deacon ^aschasius, prefixed to the account of his life. 

f Quanto solitudiueiu iucolere cupiebat, tauto crebrius-* revelationlbus 
monebatur, ne pra^sentiam suam populis denegaret afflictis. Ei^ppli 
vita, c. 4. . _ • 

f Other towns mentioned as his place of residence are, Faviema, a city 
which some of the ohler writers held to he Vienna, though this is dis- 
puted by others ; Astma ; Lauriacum, perhaps the Austrian town called 
Lorch» • 
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restless period which ensued on the death' of Attila, in 45Sj 
when mittion crowded upon natiop, and one place after anothei 
was given up to the devastations of fire and sword, and the 
people, aftei^having been stripped of all their possessions, were 
dragged off as slaves. By a-severelj'' abstemious life, in which 
he voluntarily subjected himself to deprivations of all sorts, 
and cheerfully s^ibmitted to e^'cry inconvenience, lie set befor€ 
the effeminate and enfeebled people among whom he dwelt an 
example how to bear willingly the evils which necessity laid 
upon them. Though accustomed to a more southern climate, 
^he went about among the people barefoot in the midst of an 
inclement winter, when the Danube was frozen over, to collect 
p!? 4 ]^ions and clothing for those who were exposed to hunger 
andnakedng^by the devastations of war ; to procure, either by 
contributions of ransom -money or by the powerful influence of 
his intercession, freedom for the troops of captives who were on 
the point of being carried into slavery ; to warn the nations of 
the troubles wliich hung over them, and to exhort them to timely 
repentance ; to*encourago them to put their trust in God ; to 
administer, by his earnest and faithful prayers, comfort and 
relief to the suffering, whether from spiritual or bodily dis- 
tress ; and to persuade the leaders and generals of the barbarous 
tribes, who respdt*ted his words as a voi<^e from a higher world, 
t9 spare the compiered. Hardened as he had rendered himself 
against every outward impression, easy as he found it to endure 
every bodily hardship, subduing outwaref impressions by the 
force of «iiiid, he was none tlie less tender in his sympathies 
for the distresses of others.* By t he force of his example, of his 
exhortations and i^bukes, many hearts were softened, so that 
from various quarters provisions and clothing were sent to 
him for distribution among the poor. On such occasions he 
collected together the oftentimes numerous body of the needy 
and distressed into a church, and himself divided out to each 
person his share, according to tluj estimate he had made of 
their respective wants. Having first offered a prayer, he began 

* His disciple Epgippius says in regard to this : Qiium ipse behdoma- 
darum centiimatis Jejuniis minime fningeretiir, tamen esurie miscrorum 
se credebat afPictum. Frigus quoqiie vir Dei taiitum in iiuditate pau- 
perum seriN bat, si quideni specialiter a Deo perceperat, ut in frigi- 
dissima regioue mirabili abstinentia eastigatus, fortis et alacer per- 
maneret * 

B 2 
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the work of distrihution with the words, Praised be thename 
of the Lord,” adding a few^words of Christian exhortation,* 
Ifarious exampkis evidence the power whicii the godlike within 
Mm exercised over the minds of men. On one oc^tsion a horde 
of barbarians had stripped the whole country about the city 
where he was lodged, caiTying away men and cattle ; and in 
this, as in every distress, the unfortunate su&rers went com- 
plainhig and w'eeping to Severn jus. lie asked the Roman 
commander if Jie had not an armed force at hand, to put in 
pursuit of the rol)bers, and wrest irom them their plunder. 
The commander re})lied, that he did not consider hisjittle band 
strong enough to cope w ith the greater numbers of the enemy* ; 
still, if Severinus recpiired it, he w ould sally forth, rvlyin^^yt 
on the force of arms, but on the help of his pra;^s. Severi- 
nus bade him go quickly and boldly, in the name of God ; for 
where the Lord mereilully went ])efore, the weak would prove 
himself to be the sti’ong(‘st; the J^ord would figlit for them. 
Only he bound him to i)i()inis(‘, tliat all tlie barbarians taken 
cajitive should be conducted to him unliarmed. Jlis words 
were fulfilled ; he caused th(‘ kdters to hv. immediately knocked 
off from the oapli\cs brought into his presence, and having 
refreshed them witli food ami drink, sent them away fo their 
robber- companions, bidding them say to the latter, that they 
must not suffer themsehes for tin; future to lx* temjjted by 
tliirst of pillage to come intt> this territory, for assuredly they 
would not escape the di\ iue judgment, siu(u‘, as they saw^, God 
fights for his servants. 11 is appearance and his word* operated 
with such foi ee on the mind (^f a leader of the Aleiiianni, that 
he was seizeji in his presence with a violejit«<.rei)^bling'.|, 'When 
all the forti'csses in llavaria, on the banks of tlie Danube.J 
were threatened by attacks of the barbarians, the inJjabitants 
requested Severinus to reside among them by turns, since they 
considered his presence to be thtii* best protection. § Tlie 

* Euglppius (o. 28) speaks of an example wliero Severinus succeeded 
in obtaining through some merchunts a sn]'i>l\ of oil, a means of susten- 
imee which had become extremely scarce in these districts, and risen to 
* price which placed it beyond tlie reach of the jioor.* 

f L. c. c. 1 9. ut tremere coram eo vebeinentius cceperit, sed et postea 
suis exercitibus indicavit, niuiquajn se uec re bcllica nec aliqua formidiue 
taaio tremore fuisse concussum. 

t la the Noricum llipeuse. ^ § L. c, c. 11. 
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remarkable success which seemed to be given in answer to his 
faithful prayers, the effect of that impression of the godlike 
which many, experienced in his presence, procured for him the 
fame of a w3fker of miracles. He himself knew how to appre- 
ciate such occurrences at their just value in relation to the 
progress of the kingdom of God, at that juncture, among the 
severely tried aind untutored nations. “ Such things now 
happen,'* said he, “ in many places and among many tribes, in 
order that it may be seen that there is one God wlio df^es 
wonderful works in heaven and on earth ami when men 
•^YCTe seeling for great results from the efficacy of his prayers, 
he was wont to say : Why require gn‘at thiugs from small ? 
lliitsjiw myself fo be a man altogether nnwortliy. It is enough 
for me if Iii^n but obtain the forgiveness of rny own sins ! * 

Sometimes, when requested to use his intercessions for tempo- 
ral favours, he directed tlie petitioners to look ratlier at their 
spiritual needs. Thus, to a monk from one of the rude tribes, 
who requested, him to pray that lie might be relieved of a 
weakness in the eyes, he said, Pray rather, that the eye 
within thee may be purged.’’ When invited to undertake the 
charge of a bisliopric, he (leeliiiod it, saying, it was enougli for 
him that he had renonneed his beloved solitude, and visited 
these countries in oliedieiice to a divine call, to share in the 
troubles of the affiicted nations, j* 

After silcli a Iiero of fiiith had thus laboured, from twenty 
to thirty years, in the midst of tliese tribes, many a trace of 
the inqirfjssion which Ik^ had produced among them would 
doubtless be left behind him ; and in fact, even on those popu- 
lations Whose fesiderice in these districts was but transient, an 
impression was made by him which they never lost.J Many 

* L. c. c. 14. 

+ L. c. c. 0. The life of Severinus by his disciple Eugippius, abbot 
of a monastery in the Neapolitan territory, in the Actis sanctorum of the 
Bollandists, Mens. Jauuur. T. I. f. 483. 

X Among those, who felt the influence of Severinus was Odoacer„ 
sprung from the race of the Ilugians, afterwards, as chieftain of the Heruli- 
ans, Ibunder of an#empire in Italy. While a young man, and holding 
as yet no important rank among the barbarians, he is said to have fallen 
in company with Severinus, when the latter foretold to him his future 
greatness. When possessed of his later power he still held a word from 
Severinus in the highest respect. In Italy Odoacer met with another 
man who, amid the horrible disorders of those times, laboured with self 
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devout men» who in the sixth and seventh centuries retreated, 
from the wild scenes of con%ion in the Frankibh empire, to 
live as hermits in the countries on the liliiuej acquired the 
tespect of the tribes which had settled down t]j|fere by their 
pious lives, or by outward ])roof of liaviniy* oljtained the 
mastery over their st*n.sua] nature ; or, travelling* about, they 
gained the confideuci* of the jv^ople by kin^lly actions, and 
liospitubiy sluriiig with tliein the harvested fruits of their 
labours. TJie ijupression produced by their devout lives and 
their bitel]c<*t»iai supeiiority over the untaught people, gained 
for them the leputation of posst^sjng niiraculous ])cwers, and. 
they luight take advaiitagc of this ])crsoijal respect and love, 
to pave tlie waj for th(‘ entrance of Cliiislhniity into 
minds. 1\> this lunnher heltuius (xotir^ near tliCL.^.lose of the 
sixth century, wlu> ii\ed his posit ioj^ on the spot where after- 
wards the city which go(‘s hj his name transmiUed his memory 
to future times* »nd nW/Zr/^//, or )Vtdf\ an ecclesiastic of 
Loiigohardian one in, wlio in the last half of the sixth century 
«fltablibh(Hl hihis(df’as a st\ lit(‘ in the district of 'i’riers, drew 
the admiration o( tiu peojile for w liose coii\ersion he prayed, 
preached to the niuhitfide that throngcMl around him, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading tluMU to dc'.lroy tlieir idols,* 

The useful labours ol* these Frankish hernftts were far out- 
done, liowevcr, by the activ ity iifthi' misaionarie*^ from Irelam\ 
who exerted tliemselvcs ju rocJaiiniug and tilling the soil, 
founding monasteries from whieli pitM-eeded the conversion; 
aiid culture of the })eo})le, ainl })io\nliiig tor tlie edneatioq of 
the youth. For the estahlislnneiit of* the earliest missions 
among the nations of Genimny, the monks that went out 
from England, and tirst of all fiom Ireland, ar(‘ entitled to 
the chief merit. 'J’iie monasteiies of Inland were full^e 
overflowing. Pious monks i*eU theiiisclves called to 
active labours in th(‘ service of religion, tor which they found 
no sutheient fichl in their own cuniery; while at the same 
time, the native love <if foreign travel, j)eculiar to the Irish 
people,f would mtvt as a means of conveying ^Christianity 

denying, ardent love for the good of mankind. This was Epiphanlus 
bishop of Ticinum (Pavia), llis ujtereos'-ious acquired for him great 
influence vith this prince. See Jiis life hj Kuuodius in Sirmoiid. opp. 
T, I. * See Gregor. 'Pur. llist. Franc. ]. VIII. c. 15. 

f Natio Scotorum, quihus coDsuetiido peregriuandi jam peene in uatu- 
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and civilization to the distant nations. ItJivas natural timt 
attention of those who by tl^e love of adventure, by the 
spirit of enterprise, or the ardour of Christian zeal, had been, 
induced to feave their native country, would be directed to 
the vast uncultivated regions now occupied by numerous bar^ 
barian tribes, who were as yet wholly ignorant of Christianity, 
or among wiioimthe first elements which had once been com- 
municateKl had become w holly lost by the prevalence of bar- 
barism. Thus, whole colonies of monks, under the guidance 
of solid, judicious men as their abbots, emigrated into these 
Njiarts.^ • 

Columban, near the end of the sixth ecntur)'', set the first 
oxWple of this kind, whicli stimulated iiund)ers, in the seventh, 
to follow Idf^ steps. Born in ttie Irish province of Leinster 
(a terra Lagenorum), he had, from early youth, been educated 
in the famous monastery of Bangor, founded and governed by 
the abbot Conigall. At the age of thirty, he felt himself 
impelled to engage in an independent and more extensive field 
of activity, to preach tlie gospel to the pagan nafions of whom 
some knowledge had been obtained tlirough the medium of 
France. He felt witliin him, as the author of his biography 
expresses it, that tire which our Saviour says he came to 
kindle on the eaTtli.f IBs abbot gave liim twelve young men 
^ his companions, w ho w ere to assist him in his labours, and 
to be trailed under his spiritual guidaiK e. About the year 
590 , he crossed over with these to the* Frankish kingdom; 
probably* with the intention of preaching the gospel to the 
tribes dwelling on the borders of that empire. J But having 
been chtreated to*take up his residen(‘e within the Frankisii 
-empire itself, and finding that so much still remained to be 

ram conversa est. Vita S. Galli I. II. s. 47. Pertz inonumenta hist, 
germ- T. II. f. 30. 

* Alcuin says (ep. 221), “ Antique tempore doctissiini solehant magistri 
-de Hibernia Britanniain, Galliam, llaliam venire et multos per ecclesias 
Christ! fecisse profectus.” 

t The Words of the monk .Tonas, of the monastery of Bobbio near 
Pavia, in Mabillop Acta S. O. B, Sa'c. II. p. 9, are, ignitum igne Domini 
desiderium^ de quo igne Dominus loquitur : iguem veni mittere in ter- 
ram. 

J He says himself, in his fourth letter to his students and monks, s. 4. 
Galland. bibl. patr. T. XII. : “mei voti fuit, gentes visitare et evange- 
lium iis a nobis pmdicarP.” 
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iiUm in that region for the Christian culture of the vast 
mitMl of UDtatight barbariarjs, he complied with this invita- 
tioti. He purposely sous^ht after a spot on which to establish 
liimaelf in the t.ivage wilderness, which must lirs^e reclaimed 
and rendered cultivable by the severe labours (n his monks^ 
in order that, by the difficulties they must overcome, the 
monks might gain i greater pov^er of self-deiial and control 
over their sensuous nature, and that an example which would 
excite imitation might ]>e given to the untutored people, of 
inkling the soil, the eondition of all social improvement. The 
needftd care to '•nj>))ly thtmiselves with the means«.)f living^, 
compelled them to extraordinary exert ion*?, in order to render 
the soil fruitful, from the product of which, as well as iwjlh 
fishing, they were to dome their sustenance; ^;d without 
tlie invincible faith of the man w'hu directed the whole, and 
whom all impUmtl^ obeyed, they would inevitably lia\e sunk 
under the difficult' they enemmtered. When ('olumbau first 
settled down with his as'^oci lies in a forest of the Vosges, upon 
the ruins of hn am'i<'nt castle, called Anagrates (Anegrey), 
they were so de^^thule of tlie means of li\ing as to be obliged 
to sustain thomsedves for several days on lieibs and tlie bark 
of trees. But w Idle he kept Ids monks steadily employed in 
the most active labours, he r“li(*d, where humftn means failed, 
on the providence of (^od, to whom ho prayed in an uiiw'avei% 
ing confidence of being heard ; and tlu‘ A\ay in widen he was 
delivered from the fuost extreim* distress by an unforeseen 
eoncurrerj(‘<* of eireumstanees, strengthened the confitieuce of 
bis companions, and caused him to be n'garded by tlic pet^le 
as a man extraordinarily favoured of (hAi. Diice Im 
visited by a neighbouring priest, and vuth liim went to |l;ak% 
a look of tlie store of grain laid up for the use of the rnonai^. 
tery. The visitor expressed Ids smjirise that so small a st(^^ 
should suffice for the wants of so meiiy ; wdieroiipou Columban 
replied ; ‘‘Let men but rightly ser^n* dunr Cr(*ator, and they 
are alreatly exenipteii from tJie danger of starvation, as it is 
written in the thirty -seventh J^salm : 1 have nevei. seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor Ids seed begging bread.. It is easy for 
that God to replenish the barrel vuth meal, who with five 
loaves of bread satisfied tlie five thousand/’ In proportion as 
severity of discipline, and the »Mise for sjdritnal things had 
abated among the monks and clergy oft the Gallic church;, 
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particularly in proportion as the old form of monastic life^ 
'#hich corresponded to the rule of Benedict, had gone into 
oblivion, in«,the same proportion the new mode of life exhibited 
by OoJumb^ excited attention and interest, and a new entJiu*» 
Biasm for mona‘?ticisni was spread through all Franco. Fami- 
lies of every rank committed their sons to him for education ; 
and he was obliged to distribute liis numerous monks in tliree 
several monasteries, Anegrey already mentioned, Luxeuil 
(Luxuvium) in Fraiiche oornte, and Foiitcnay (Fontanae). 

Columban’s rule altogether adapted to keep tlio monks 
>-at severe labour, and to iiiuie them to the hardness and self- 
mastery recpiisite in order to hold out in this contest with a 
sa>?%e nature, and to overcome so g^eat difficulties. He 
required of^ev’ery monk tliat he siiouid retire to hi> couch 
weary, that he should be able to take sleep uhile travelling, 
and that he should be forced to auake before his sleep was 
quite over.” I'liough he ))rescribed for his monks a rigidly 
abstemious life# yet he forbade an excessive severity tending 
to waste the body, and to unfit them for the duties to wliich 
they Avere called.* Tn this, too, we recognize the spirit of 
the, asceticism peculiar to the JriNh monks. By implicit, 
servile obedience^ all self-Avill uas to be nuntified; and the 
severest discipline, extending to every motion of the body 
aiitl tone of the \oice, Avas to bo nndntained by bodily punish- 
ments Avhicli followed closely on each rransgrcssioii. Yet 
Columban did not govern by outAAard force alone. How 
much, even Avithout this a single Avord from one, so honoured, 
juid by the better prjrtion, sincerely bcloAcd as well as feared, 
could avail, is proA^ed by the foiloAving example. He was 
once summoned from the solitude to AAhich he had retired, by 
the^sad tidings, that sickness of A^arious kinds had so spread 
among his monk& in the monastery of Luxeuil, that barely 
enough still remained Avell to take care of the invalids. He 
hastened to them, and finding them all sick, bid them rouse 
up and go to AAork in the granary at threshing out corn, A 
part of them in Avhom the Avords of Columban inspired the 

* C, III. the Kale : “ ideo temperandus est ita usus, sicut temperandug 
est labor, quia hasc est vera discretio, ut possibilitas spiiitalis prolectus 
cum abstinentia carnem macerante retentetur. Si eiiim moduni abstinen- 
tia excesserit, vitium, non vi;tus erit, virtus enim multa sustmet bona et 
continet.’* 
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caiiidi|bce that strength for the labour would not be found 
ladkJbg) went to work. Very^soon, however, he said to them^ 
tibat they should allow a little refreshment to tjieir bodies 
exhausted by disease. He caused food to be p/aced before 
them, and they were well. If tlie discipline was severe, yet 
it should also be C'Uisidered, what a number of rude men, 
whose powers were to be directed to one f*nd, were here 
brought together, and how much was required, in order to 
train and govern so rude a multitude. Although again, he 
,4||||Sted w'itli great rigour on tiie punctilious observance of all 
'fBpcril>ed outward customs, and imposed upon ffis monks-" 
many outward devotional practices, which might easily In- 
come mechanical, yet he was tar from making the essence of 
piety to consist in externals. He considered ftllfese but as 
means, and was careful to remind his monks, tliat everything 
depended on the te.»iper of the heart.* Although the monks 
were kept daily t^mploycjd in the severest bodily labour, their 
minds should still not be })rt)sti*ated under Hie burden of a 
task-work urged on by earthly solicitudes, but should constantly 
rise to the contemplation of divine things, and the hours of each 
day should be yiortioned out to prayer, to labour, and to the » 
reading of spiritual works. j* (/olumbaii hin)(^elf knew how to 
unite the contemplative life with great activity in practical 
business. 0<*casioiially he retired from his convent into tRe 
dense forest, bearitig on his shoulder a copy of the holy 
Scriptures, wliich lie wanted to study in the solitude. Espe# 
cially for the celebration of high festivals, he was accustomed 
thus to prepare himself in solitude by prater ^nd meditation* • 
His Rules ibr tlie spiritual life ( Instructiones variae)* evince 
a deep feeling of Christian piety.J 

# 

♦ In the Instructio II. he inipresse*^ their liearts the words of the 
lUOnk Comgall : IS'ou simus tau‘{uani sepulcra dealbata, de intus 
fiiris speciosi ac ornati apparere studeanius, vera eniin religio non ' 
corporis, sed in cordis hiuiiilitite consistit. And after having represented 
dharity as the highest thing of all in liis Instructio XL he says : *‘non 
^8t labor dilectio, plus sua\x» est, plus mcdicale est, plus salubre est cordi 
dilectio.” ‘ 

t Reg. c. II. quotidie jejunandum est, sicut quotidie orandum est, 
quotidie laborandum quotidieque est legendum, 

J In the first he says : Non loupe u nobis inanentem quserimus Deum, 
quern intra nos sumere habemus, in nobis qniin habitat, quasi anima in 
corpora, si tamen nos membra sana sumus ejns. 
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’ Columban had many violent contests to endure in the l^nch 
kingdom. His zeal for moral dibcipliiie, and for the restora- 
tion of its luicient order and severity to moriasticism, must 
have created^ for him many enemies in the then degenelrate 
state of the Frankish church, among a set of ecclesiastics, whose 
whole life, governed by the spirit of this world, stood in too 
marked a contradiction to sucii an example. Add to this, that 
as he was unwilling to give up the peculiar usages he had 
brought with him from liis native land, he thus furnished no 
small occasion of offence to the sticklers for the letter of the 
•^d churcfi tradition, and for uniformity in all things. With 
a free spirit he asserted his independence in this respect, as 
well in controversy with the popes Gregory the Great and 
Boniface tK<?^fourth, as with the French bisho])s. To Gregory 
the Great he wrote that he ought not to allows himself to be 
determined in these matters by a false humility ; as he w’ould 
be if, out of deference to the autliority of his predecessor, Leo 
the Great, he .refused to correct tliat which wus false; for 
perha})s a living dog migJit be better than a dead lion (Eccles. 
9, 4) ; living saints might improve what liad been left unim- 
•prqved by anotlier and a greater. He adjured pope Boniface 
IV., by the unity of the Christian fold, to grant himself and 
his people permission, as strang<»rs in France, to preserve their 
aheient customs, for tliey were just the same as if in their own 
country, since dwelling in the wiidernesti they followed the 
principles of their fathers, giving annoyance to no one. He 
held up to him the example of the bishops Poly carp and 
Anicetus, w hojjad parted from each other with charity undis- 
turbed, ’ though each of them remained firm by his ancient 
usages. A Frankish synod having met to deliberate on this 
matter, in the year C02, he wrote to them that he must express 
his disapprobation that they did not, in conformity with the 
ecclesiastical laws, hold these synods oftener, which were so 
essential to the correction of abuses in the church, while, at 
the same time, Ije thanked God that at least the present dis- 
pute respecting the celebration of Easter had occasioned the 
assembling of suth a synod once more ; but he expressed the 
wish that thej^ would also busy themselves with more import- 
ant things. He called upon them to take care that, as shep- 
herds, they follow ed the example of the chief shepherd. The 
voice of the hireling, wfco may be known because he does not 
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hii|i»^ Observe flie precepts he lays down for others, couM 
not rt^ch the hearts of men. * Wonis profited nothing without 
a Corresponding life, ' True, hei^aid, the diversity of customs 
aihid traditions had greatly disturbed the peace o|: the church ; 
but, added he, if we only strive in humility to lollow the ex- 
ample of our Lord, we sl)all next acquire the power of mutually 
loving each other, as true disciples of ChrS;t ; with all the 
heart, and without taking offence at each other s failings. And 
(itei would men come to the knowledge of the true w'ay, if 
tlmy sought tlie truth wdtli equal zeal, aiid none were inclined 
to borrow too much from self, but each sought his glory only 
ill the Jjord. One thing I beg of you, he wrote to them, that 
since I am the cause of this difference, and I came, for the s^ike 
of our common Lord and Saviour, as a stranger hi.o this land, 
I may be allow ed to live silently in these forests, near the bones 
of our seventeen departed brethren, as J have ])een permitted 
to live tw’elve y^ars among you already, that so, as in duty 
bound, we may y'ray for you, as hitlierto w^e Ijc.ve done. May 
Gaul embrace us ail at once, as the kingdom of heaven will 
embrace us, if w^e sJiall be found worthy of it. May God^s 
free grace give ns to abhor and renounce the wdiole world, to 
love the Lord alone, and long after him wdjji the Father and 
the Holy Ghost. And, after having requested their prayers 
for him, he addcnl, w^e beg of you not to consider us iis sMn- 
gers, for w^e are all iuembers of one body, whether w^e be Gauls, 
Britons, Irish, or of' wdiatcver other country. Already, when 
writing this letter, Colimibau had reason to appreheiid that on 
account of these disi)utes lie w ould be drivev out of the ; 

and this letter, in which lie reproached the French bislK^W 
account of their worldly lives, was not exactly suited to render 
them more favourably disposed to liirn. Circumstances i?feo 
now occuiTcd wdiich enabled liis onemies to accomplish their 
designs against him. He drew' upon himself the hatred of the 
then powerful but vicious Bnmehanlt, fhe grandmother of king 
Thierri II., w'ho ruled over the Burgundian empire, in which 
lay the three monasteries above mentioned, and which had 
hitherto chiefly supported him. He came into collision with 
her policy by decidedly priitesting against the unchaste life of 
that prince, and by exliorting him, in opposition to the designs 
of Brunehault, to enter into a regular marriage connection,* 
Once wEen Colamban came to the monarch’s camp, BnmehaaU 
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As Columban opposed an unbending will to all the threats and 
all the favours by which it endeavoured to change his 
mind, and refused to abate anything from the rigour of .disci- 
pline in hijf monasteries, lie was at length, in the year 610 , 
banished froiKThierri’s kingdom, and was to be conveyed back 
to Ireland* But no one ventured to carry the order into exe- 
cution.* He vssls now on the point of paying a visit to the 
liOngobards in Italy, for the purpose of founding there a 
monastery, and of labouring for the dissemination of pure doc- 
trine among the Arians. But, by the invitation of a Frankish 
Jking, he v as induced to look up a place in his kingdom, from 
which, as a centre, he might conveniently carry out his plans 
for the conversion of the bordering tribes. Thus he established 
himself, w^^li his associates, in the territory of Zurich, near 
Tuggen on the Limmat, expecting to find here an opportunity 
of converting the Alemaiinior Suevi, who dwelt in this region, | 
But they drew upon themselves the rage of the pagan people 
by burning one^pf their idol-temples, and were obliged to seek 
safety in flig ht. Arriving at a castle, named Arbon, near lake 
Constance, a monument of the Koman dominion, they here fell 
in witli Willirnar, a iiastor and priest, wlio was overjoyed to 
be bnce more visited in his solitude and desertion by Christian 
brethren. Euteriained by his hospitality for seven days, they 

c 

caused Thierri's illegitlnuite children to be presented, that he might give 
them his blessing ; but he declared, tliej "ought to know that these chil- 
dren of an unlawful bed would not come to the succession in the king- 
dom, which put her in a great rage. 

* As the autlu " of Colum ban’s life relates (s. 47), the vessel which 
was to convey him to Ireland, was driven ashore by the w'aves, and 
could not for several days be got loose from the strand. This led the 
ship-master to conclude that Colninban’s banishment was the cause of 
his ihifortunate voyage, and he refused to take either him or his property 
on board. And bow, from the fear of God’s anger, no one was wdiling 
to execute against him the decree of banishment. lie was left free to go 
where he pleased, and was venerated still more than before. Yet Co- 
lumban says in his letter to his monks, s. 7 ; “ Nunc mihi scribenti nun- 
tius supervenit narrans mihi navem parari, qua iiivitus veliar in meam 
regionem, sed si fug^ro, nullus vetat custos, nam hoc videntur velle, ut 
ego fugiam.*" 

f Agathias, in the last half of the sixth century, Hist. 1. I. c. 7. 
ed. Niebuhr, p. 28, writes that the Alemanni were gradually converted 
from their idolatry by intercourse with the Fi*anks : « Utm 

lipikKirett T9U$ IfibipfOHffrigevff ciC xi«vou xtii Uvixnfu. 
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kesfd of aft •eligible situation, at no great distance, near 
tile mns of an ancient castle, ^called Pregentia (Bregenz), well 
sijdtM to their purpose on account of the fruitfulness of the 
^eountry, and th\i vicinity of a lake abounding mth fish. To 
tiik spot they repaired ; here they founded a/church ; here 
tiiey supported themselves by cultivating a garden, and by 
#shing; they also distributed « their fish aKiong the pagan 
people, and thus gained tlieir confidence and affection. Gallus, 
a young Irishman, of respectable family, whom Columban had 
brought up, and who, during his residence in the Frankish 
kingdom, had acfiuired a knowledge of the Germarr language^ 
availed himself of this knowledge to preach divine truth to 
the people. For three years they continued to labour after 
tills manner ; until Colninban was driven by the ^^ostile party 
from this retreat also. Me now executed the plan which he 
had before already resolved upon, and betook himself, in the 
year 613, to Ital} , where he founded, near Pavia, the monas- 
tery of Bobbio. 

Although the communities now to be found among the 
Longobards, <he A dans, had the strongest reasons for union 
among themselves, yet the scfiisrn which had grown out of tk^ 
dispute, concerning the three chapters, prevailed here s'tilL 
For this reason Colnmban, at tlie instigation’ of the Longobar- 
dian king himself, wrot<* a letter to pope Boniface IV.^ in 
which, with great „freed( mi, Ik* called upon him t'o take mea- 
sures to Iiave this subject submitted to the careful investiga- 
tion of a synod, the Koman church viiKlieated from the 
reproach of lieresy,* and the schism brought to end. It is 
plain, indeed, that either his residence in FraiiCeand Italy had 
operated! to modify the views he entertained of his relation to 
the Roman church, or the influence of the circumstances in 
which he now found himself placed altered his position to1;hat 
churcli, and that he now addressed the pope in a different style 
from what he would liav-* dime in L eland or Britain. The 
Roman church he pronounces mistress, and speaks in exalted 
terms of her authority. M nch of this, howewer, is nothing more 
than a formal courtesy ; and he would have been very far from 

The way iti which he speaks of it shows how far he was from pos- 
gessing a correct knowledge of the more ancient doctrinal controversies. 
He brings together Eutyches and Mestorius as kindred teachers of 
error. ^ 
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ascribing any thing like infallibility to her deeisicms, or allowing 
himself to be governed unconditionally by them. He avows 
this peculiar respect for the i^oman church, on the ground 
that Peter ^d Paul had taught in it, and honoured it by their 
martyrdom, ^d that their relics were preserved in JRome. 
But he places the church of Jerusalem in a still higher rank.^ 
He admonisheSi the Roman church so to conduct as not to 
forfeit, by any dispute, the spiritual dignity conferred on her ; 
for the power would remain with her only so long* as the recta 
ratio remained with her. He only was the true key-bearer of 
the kingdom of heaven who by true knowledge opened the 
*door for the w'orthy, and shut it upon the unworthy. Whoever 
did the contrary could neitlier open nor shut. He warns the 
Roman cl^rch against setting up any arrogant claims on the 
ground that tlie keys of the kingdom of heaven had been given 
to St. Peter ; since they could have no force in opposition to 
the faith of the universal church. f Addressing himself to both 
parties he says, Therefore, beloved, be ye one,, and seek not 
to renew old diSputes ; but be silent rather, and bury them for 
ever in oblivion : and if any thing is doubtful let it be reserved 
to the final judgment. But wdiatever is revealed, and capable 
*of ‘being made a matter of human judgment, on this decide 
justly, and without respect to persons. Mutually acknowledge 
o^e another ; that there may be joy in heaven and on earth, 
on account of your peace and union. I see not how any 
Christian can contend with another on flje faith ; for what- 
ever the *>rthodox Christian, who rightly praises the Lord, 
may say, to that the other must respond Amen, because he 
has the same fWth £flid the same iove. Be ye all, therefore, of 
the same mind ; that ye may be both one — all Christians.’’ 

As to G alius, he found himself to his great grief compelled 
by •sickness to let Ins beloved father Columban proceed on his 
journey alone. He took his net, and wdth his boat proceeded 

* s. 10. Roma orbis terrarum caput est ecclesiariim, salva loci domi- 
nie® resurrectionis singulari prffirogativa, 

f Vos per hoc forte superciliosum nescio quid pr® c®teris vobis 
majoris auctoritatis ac in divinis rebus potestatis vindicatis, noverxtis 
minorem fore potestatem vestram apud Dominum, si vel cogitatur 
in cordibus vestris, quia unitas fidei in toto orbe unitatera fecit potestatis 
et pr®rogativ®, ita ut libertas veritati ubique ab omnibus detar et adi- 
tus errori ab omnibus similiter abnegetur, quia confessio recta etiam 
sanoto privilegimn dedit ela|uculario communl omnium. 
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lay Uie lake of Oonstance to the priest Willimar, by whom 
^ey bad before been hospitably entertained, where he met 
with the same fri<Midly reception again. Willimar gave the 
aiek man in t narge to two of his clergy. No® sooner had 
Gallos recovered, than lie begged the deacon J^iiltibad, who 
was best acquainted with the paths in the surrounding country, 
as it was his business, by hunting and fishing, to provide for 
the wants of his companions, to conduct him into the vast 
forest near by, that he might there look out some suitable 
spot for a lunnitage. But the deacon described to him the 
^eatdsnger to '^hich he would be c*xposed, the forest being 
full of wolves, bear^. and wild boars. Said Gallus, Tf Goct 
be ibr us, who can be against us? The God wdio delivered 
Daniel out of the lioifs den, is able to defend from the 
fangs of the wild beasts.’' He prepansi himself, by spending 
a day in prayiT and fasting, lor the pindlous expedition, and 
witii prayer Ik ('t out on hi ^journey the next day, accora- 
|)anied by the de H on. Tiiey tra\el]ed on till the third hour 
after noon, when tli^^ deacon iinited him to* sit down wdth 
himself, and refiesl theiusehes with food, for they had taken 
with them bread, and a net to catch tish in the well watered 
forest. But G alias said lie would taste of nothing until a 
place of rest had Ix'eii sliown Iiiin. They edlitinued their pil-^ 
grimage until sundown ; when they came to a spot where the 
river Steiiiacl), pi(( ijiitating itself from a mounta n, had lioB 
lowed out a lock, .inU w here plenty of hsh wen seen swimming 
in the stU3am. Tliey caught several in their aet. 'Jilie deac^oa 
struck up a fire witii a Hint, and tliey pri'pared tlienis(*ives a 
supjier. When Gallus, befoie they sat dotln t(r eat, was about 
to knei‘1 ill prayer, lie was caught by a thorn-bush, and fell 
prostrate to the earth. The deacon ran to ids assistance; but 
said Gallus, “ Let me alone, heie is my rextin£» -place forever; 
here will 1 abide.’’ And alter he had iistn from prayer, he 
made a ero-^is out of a ba^el-rod, from which he suspended a 
capsule of relics. On this spot (lallus now laid the foundation 
of a monastery, which led to tlie clearing up of the forest, and 
the conversion of the land into culthable sod, and which after- 
wards became so cidebrated under his iiariie, St, Gall. Some 
years after this foundation, in 615, the \acant bishopric of 
Costnitz was offered to Gallus ; but he declined it, and pro- 
cured that tJie ciioice siiould iall upoi^a native of the country, 
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a certain deacon Johannes, who had been trained under his 
own direction. The consecration of the new bishop to hk 
office drew together a large concourse of people of every rank, 
and the abbftt Gall us availed himself of this opportunity to 
bring home tiS^the hearts of the still ignorant people, who had 
but recently been converted from paganism, a w'ord of exhor- 
tation suited to tiieir case. He himself -delivered in the Latin 
language what his disciple interpreted to tlie people in the 
dialect of the country.^ After having described in tliis dis- 
course the history of God’s providence, for tlie salvation of 
mankind, irom the fall dowonvards, he concluded with these 
words : We who are thus the mnvorth}’^ ministers of this 

message to the present limes, adjure yoo, in Christ’s name, 
that as ye J^^ive once, at your ba}^tism, renounced the devil, 
all his works and all his w'ays, so ye wmuld renounce all these 
through your whole life, anil live as becometh children of God 
and he proceeded to designate, by name, the sins which they 
should espc^cially strive to shun. Having then alluded to the 
judgment of Go^, in time and in eternity, lie ended with the 
blessing, — ‘^May the Almighty God, who wills that all men 
should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth, and 
who tliroiigli the ministiy of juy tongue has communicated this 
to your ears — inaj^ he himself by Ids own grace cause it to 
brjjig forth fruit in your hearts !” Thus Gallus laboured for 
the salvation of the Swiss and Swabian pc insulations dw^elling 
around him till the year 640.t A short time before his death, 
he had requested his old friend the priest Willimar, to meet 
him at the castle of Arbon. Fee]3le as he was, he summoned 
his last ejiergies^ am^jireachcd there to the assembled people. 
Sickness jiroveiited him from returning back to his monastery, 
and he died at this place.f 

He left behind him disciples who laboured on, after his ex- 

* The sermon is to be found among others in Galland. .Bibl. patr. 
T. XII. 

f The oldest, simplest account of the life of Gallus, written in a Latin 
which is often scarcely intelligible, is to be found in the latest collection 
of the Scriptores reriun GcTniauicarnm by Pertz III. The recomposed 
life by the abbot Waiafrid Strabo of the ninth century is in Mabillon, 
Acta S. ord. Ilened. S. II. 

X According to the ancient tradition, ninety-five years. old; which 
certainly cannot be correct, as he accompanied Columban from Ireland 
when he was a young man. 
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Mmplef for the culture of the people and of the country » and 
jfound^ monasteries, from which proceeded the reclaiming of 
^ wilderness. Among tJie^ may be mentioned particularly 
ilagnoald (Magold, or abbreviated Magnus), who had proba- 
bly while a youth joined G alius at the castle. i»f Arboii, and 
0M of German descent, lie founded the monastery at Fussen 
(ITaucense monastcrium), on Uie Lecli, in the department of 
the Upper Danube ; and tliis marks the theatre of his labours.* 
We may observe in most cases, that these men reached a good 
old age, — a eonsequence of their simple mode of life, and a 
kind of activity, which with all its toils strengthened their 
physi cal pow(;rs. In a length of life wdiich seldom fell shoH 
of seventy years, tliey were enabled to extend and confirm the 
W'ork of their hands in a proportionate degree. The number' 
of individuals wlio thus passeil over from Ireland to France 
was undoubtedly great ; and the names of many of tliem are 
unknowm to us. Of very few' indeed have we any exact infor- 
mation. Soon after tlie death of Gallus, Fridolin, a monk, 
came over from Ireland, lie laboured amoilg the people on 
the borders of AJs«i<*e, Switzerland, and Suabia, and founded 
a monast(‘ry near Sackiiigen, on the Khine.t There came 
also from Ireland, soon after the death of Gallus, tlie monk 
Thrucl})ert ; *j: lie went to lb*eisgau, in the ^l>lack Forest, and 
would have fouiid<‘d there a monastery ; but some of the peo}^le, 
whom a iwiiu^e of that coaiitry favourable to hi^ plan sent 
with Jdni to assist iu subduing tlie wilderness, are said to have 
murdered liini. A monastery, called after liis *name, St. 
Hubrecht, perpetuated his inemory.^ 

Another Irisl; monk, by (he name -sf C^dlena (Cilian), 
appeared in the last half of the seventh century as a preacher 
in a part of tlie Fiankish territory, where probably, at an 
earlier period, when it belonged <o the Tlmringian dominion, 
some seeds of Christianity had been scattered. || He is said to 

♦ The account of his life ( unfortunately of very uncertain authority), 
written at a later period, is to be found iu the Actis sanctorum, at the VI. 
of September. 

f The uncertain accounts of his life, at the VJ. March. 

j It is singular, that the names of the two last sound more like German 
than Irish : yet they may liave been early altered by a foreign pronun- 
ciation. § See Acf:t, p. 2C. April. 

|j We are in -want of ancient and tiustvporthy accounts of the life of 
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have found in the command of Christ, Tb forsake all and 
follow him, a call expressly add^’essed to himself, and bidding 
him to engage in the work of a missionary. He set out on 
his journey Vi th several companions, and came to Wiirzburg, 
where he felisan wdth a certain duke Gozbert, who was bap- 
tized by him^aiid whose example was follow^ed by many of 
his people. But this person tifterwards contracted a marriage 
with Geilane, his brotlier’s w idow, thus violating laws of the 
church ; Cilian, believing him to have arrived at sufficient 
maturity of Christian knowdedgc to know better, upbraided 
him w itli 4.1iis as a. crinu*. He resolved to separate from her — 
but Geilane, being informed of his intention, took advantage 
of the absence of lier liusband in a time of war, and caused 
Cilian toi\e put to death. Jf the facts were so, we have here 
an example showing Iiow’ tlie missionaries were hampered and 
thwarted in tlie discharge of their ])roj)er duties, from being 
no longer able to discriiniiiate between the divine law^ and 
human prescriptions. 

As it respects the dissemination of Christianity in Bavaria 
Proper, our sources of information are not sufficiently ac- 
curate and certain to enable us to trace the progress of events 
‘subsequent to tlie death of tlmt man of God, Severinus. From 
the neighbouring fields of missionary labour already men- 
tioned, many seeds of divine truth wouhl find their way here 
also. It may be su[)pose(l that Irish misjJiionaries would not 
fail to visit so inviting a spot. A Frankish synod, in the 
year 6 13, •felt itself called to do soimjthing for the spread of 
Christianity, as wadi as tlie didusioii of ])ure Christian know- 
ledge, among the iTeighbouring populations ; and they com- 
mitted this work to tlie abbot Eustasius, of Ijuxeuil, the suc- 
cessor of Coliimban, and to the monk Agil.*' These persons 
ar^ said to have extended their travels as far as Bavaria, where 
they found not only the remains of iilolatry, but also certain 

this man also ; for the older and simpler biographical notices published 
among those of (llanisius (Lect. antiq. T. 111.) cannot be so called. What 
is told in them hoth^ about Ciliaifs journey to Koine, for the purpose of 
obtaining full power from the pope to enter upon his missionary labours, 
certainly does not look exactly like what we might expect from an Irish 
monk. 

* Called by the French St. Aile, afterwards abbot of the monastery 
Resbacum, Kdbais. 
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heretical views of*Christianity ;* namely, as it is asserted, the 
errors of Photinus and Bonos?is. 

As regards tin so designated doctrines of Bonosus, it may 
be conjectured that some Irish missionary had introduced 
there the opinion, in earlier times not deemed^^en*?ive, that 
Mary had other sons after the biitli of Jesus ; but it ma^ be 
iqnestioned wli'^ther the repoittis^of this aceouflt had any right 
notion of the doctriiic of Bonosus, oi knew liou to distinguish 
it from thdt of J*ii<»ti/ins. At all ciuits, liy tlie latter they 
meant the denial of f’Jin''t’s diviiiit}, and tlie opinion that he 
was I elv a nun f We nueht then snjipo^e, either that 
.some .nnofig (lu now corpcits liad fiainul to themsehes such 
a (OTjeti)tioii of the ( hii M«in rhvtiin *, the Hide under'^tanding 
of the nature*! man beiu^ hd to foim views of 

riirist,J oi that the irnoianee of lude mi'-'^ionaries had <ai\en 
occasion to Ihe^e onnnoiiN , foi no •^ooiui had tlie enthudasm 
for inis-ionaiy Id *)uts 1h *nn to s])i<ad, than it Jiajipeiud that 
even such us jio''-* d no lut ible <]ualifK uere hd fiom 

the foioe of imitation fioi i ambition, oi other iiu])ure motives, 


* The road to Alsace, on the ]H)rd«/rs of Switzerland, led them porltaps' 
next still hirfher l<»\vanls ]la\ar!a ; foi- one object ef their journey was 
the tribe of Waraskians, wIiom* locality, in tlie life of St, Salahcrga, 
(Mabillon 0. B. sa***. II. f. is thus described : ‘‘qui partem Scqva- 
norum ^n-ovinciu' et Ujwii (ri^<*r Doubs) ainnis liiienta ex \uraque parte 
incolunt.” According; to tlu* Life of Kustasias by the monk Jonas, Eu- 
stasius w’cnt in the llrst place to the AVaraskians, and foiling such errors 
prevailiiqionly anionj:- tliis ])eople —ainouj^the Bavarians meredy idolatry. 
But acconiin^a; to the Life* <d’ Salain'i^’-a, Knsta' ius w ent first to the Bava- 
rians, am* found siu-li errors jnvvailiiif]^ tirt.t amom^ tRese. Also, in the 
lAfo of Afifil (f. .‘Ui)) tlieir yv)w/e is ueserihed in tiie same manner; but 
whether tliesi* errors were loiuid to prevail also aruoiig the Bavarians, is 
not stated. 

f The author of the l.Afe of Sabiberya descrxb>‘s tin* erroneous doctrines 
most distinctly ; “niirum iiomineiu dommuin nostrum Jesurn esse absque 
Beitatc patris.^’ But here also no distinction is made iu fact between 
the doctrim* of Photin ami <»f Hoiiosus ; and as tie- other narrators say like- 
wise, Photiuus vel Bonosus, lucy t«i» were doubtless aware of no differ- 
ence. 

X How possible it is fetr heretical tendenci<'s to ipring up even in the 
midst of a people in a wholl\ rude .state, when Christianity has made 
some little progress among them, is «een at present in the remarkable 
appearances among the islaiiders.of the Pacific Ocean. See the Mission- 
ary Operations in the South Sea, by F. Krohii, Hamburg, F. Perthes, 
1S33, and Missionary Keglster for 1832, pp| 99 and 365. 
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to devote themselves to the \»'ork.* It is ^obable, however, 
that these en'ors sprung from ^sorne root of false doctrine, 
which had J>een propagated among these tribes at a much 
earlier period ; for we find already, at the close of the fifth 
century, inditmtions of the fact, that along with the Arians, 
the followers of these Pliotinian opinions sought to intro- 
duce their doctnnes among the llurguiidians ; whether it w’as 
that Arianism itself had called forth a tendency of the natural 
understanding, which jwoceeded still furtlier in the denial of 
our Saviour’s peculiar dignity, or that sucJi a sect had from 
ancient tifnes been secretly 2)ro2:)agated in tJie Itoman empire, 
and no\v souglit to gain among the newly converted people, a 
place of refuge for itself as w ell as 2)i*ose]y tes to its fkith.f 

When iirbout the middle of tlic seventli century, Emmeran, 
a bisho 23 from Aquitania,J made a journey to Ilmigniy, with 
a view’ to labour lor the conversion of (he Avares, the Bava- 
rian duke Theodo I., as it is recorded, re2>resented to him 
tliat desolating ^vars rendered liis undertaking ivi 2 )racticable, 
and begged him, instead of pursuing his ))lan, to remain in 
Bavaria, where some seeds of Ciiristianity w ere already to be 

** Tlius, (*. g. it is related in tlie life of the ahhot Eustasius, that a cer- 
tain Agrestiiis, who ihntl been secretary of the l^’raiilcish king Thierri II., 
seized with sudden fecliiijir. of contrition. }»ad rerjoiinced all his earthly 
possessions, and withdrawn to retirement in the convent of Luxeuil. 
Next he W'as 'seized with a violent desire to hecoin^.' a missionary; and it 
was in vain the abbot Ihistasins assured biui. that he wanted the matu- 
rity necessary for that emjdoyment. lie went among the Jlavarians, 
but tarried there only a short time, as he eoukl etfcct notliing. 

t Sidonius A})^)llinaVis, hishop of I’lermont (opp. 1. VI. (>p. 12. opp. 
Sirinond 1. f. 582), speahs of the pains t >keii by Patinus, hishop of Lyons, 
to convert the Pliotinians among the Ihirgundian pco2)le. It might be 
supposed, however, that he here confounded the Pliotinians with the 
Arifens. Yet it is ])lain, from a letter of Avitus, hishop of Vienne, to the 
Burgundian king Gundohad, (ep. 28. opp. Sirmond II. f. 44) that per- 
sons who denied a preexistent divine nature of Christ, perhaps pro 2 >er 
Photiniaiis, had sought to gain over the king to their o 2 Jiuions. Hence 
he was led to consult bishop Avitus. 

I Not even the name of his hishopric is stated in the account of his 
life first compiled in the eleventh century, which Canisiiis has jmblished 
in the third volume* of his Lectioiies antiquse. 'i'he life, in this form, 
was first composed in the eleventh century ; and though an earlier nar- 
rative furnishes the basis of it, yet even this does not reach back to the 
age of Emmeran ; and these later compilations are always less trust- 
worthy. A true picture of the labours and fortunes of Emmeran cannot 
be recovered from these niei|jre biographies. 
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fbtind, though mixed up with paufanism, and to labour for the 
refiJtoratioii of rehgion to itst jnirity among his people. He 
laboured there for three years. After tliis. he rmdertook a 
journey to Rome, intending to spend the remainder of his days 
in the vicinity of })laees deemed sacred ; waylaid and 

murdered by a son of the dulve,^ to revenge accusation of 

whieh he was siij}])oscd to be the auflior, he perished as a 
martyr.* At the close of the seventh centuiy", Rudbert 
(Ruprecht) bid»o]j of Wonns, descended from a royal family 
among the hninks, made a journey to l>a\aria at tlu^' imitation 
of duke Theodo IT. lie beggt'd of the duke that lie might 
be adowHl to (stahlish hims(df in a uild district of country, 
full of the remains of magnificent structures belonging to the 
Roman tiiius, wlu*rc th* city of Jinavia lay in rilins. Here 
he built a church and a nionasterv, the foundation upon which 
rose afterwanls the bishojiric of Sal/burg. After this he 
returiusl to In native land, to procun^ furtlier aid for the 
prosecution *of ii s growing work; and will tw'elve new 
mis.sionaries he returned to his oM tield of aedion, and laboured 
afresh in uiitd .it an mhniiced aire, thinking his w^ork 
establi.shed on a suflici(Mit]\ iirm foundation, and ha\ing left 
behind him a suceesso'* lu tlu'fidd, he retvwned buck to his 
bi.shoprii*, for the piirpos(M)f spending tlier^ the n niiiant of 
his days.f Alter tluse men, followed the FinnkisJi lionhit 
Corbiniaii, who s(‘f#le<l down in tlie distru't whore afterwards 
sprung up the bishopric of Freisiimen. ^ 

Rovdeiiug on tlie kingdom of the Tranks was tlie powerful, 
barbarous, and warlike trdM‘ of tin* Fri< shndej’s, wlio^ liesides 
the Kstiip of teiritoiw wliicli sfdl beai^ their name, had pos*' 
session of s(wer<d othci poition> of the INctJierlands and of the 
neighbouringCiermanv , and ]iartl> b) n, -.on of their vieinity, 
partly by the cojupK'-^t of some portionsof t Ik* ten itor}', zealous 
bishops among the Franks fnind opjioitunity of extending 
among tins pcoplr* tlu* sj>ho[c of tmir labouis. Among these 

* Th»' cause of the ^ursccution cxciKd against him still remains in 
the dark. According to the abovo-uienuontd lit?*, i^'mmerau, out of 
compassion to the guilt} ones took upon himself tin* blame of the preg- 
nancy of a daughter of the duke ; 'lud w hen at some later period he 
retracted the pious fiction, he was not Muoed 

t Respecting these inissionanes -dso, w * have only a meagre account, 
drawn up at a much later period. Cauis, ott. antiq. T. III. P. II. 
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was Amandus, a person of gloating zeal, Mit who seems to 
have been wanting in prudence, and wisdom. Having been 
ordained as^a bishop without any fixed diocese (episcopus 
regionarius), he chose the districts of the Schelde, tljen 
belonging to the kingdom of the Franks, as his field of labour. 
He came to tSfc place called Gandavum (Ghent), and here 
found idolatry prevailing ; bi!t he was unable to subdue the 
barbarism of the people. He procured an order from the 
Frankish king Dagobert, by which all might be compelled to 
submit to baptism. In endeavouring to carry this command 
into cxecfition, and to preach to the jx ople, who as it niay 
well be supposed could derive but little benefit from preaching, 
backed by such forcible measures, lie exposed himself to the 
most violent persecutions and ill-ircatment, and somefimos to 
the peril of his life. Yet lie endeavoured also to win the 
affections of his hearers by acts of benevolence. He redeemed 
captives ; instructed and baptized them. A great impression 
was made by hi^i on tin* minds of the rude peoplp, when on a 
certain occasion he caused a thief, who had been hung, and 
whom he had souglit in vain, by liis iutercessious, to deliver 
•from the puiiisijment of death, to be taken (iowii from the 
gaflows after the execution of his sentence, and conveyed to 
his owm chamber, wdiere he succeeded in recalling him to life. 
A% he appeared now in tlie character of a miracle-worker, 
many came to liim of their own accord yud waire baptized. 
They destroyed tlieir idol-tem]>les, and Amaadus was assisted 
by presently of the king and the united ofi’erings of pious men, 
in tlie work of con^jprtiiig these temples into uioiiastcries and 
•churches. Buf now", instead of continuing to build on these 
first successful issues, and to extend and establish on a still 
fir^per foundation his sphere of action w here so much still re- 
mained to be done, and a happy beginning had just been made, 
he allowed himself to be hurried on by a fanatical zeal to seek 
martyrdom among the savage Sclavojiiaiis, and directed his 
course to the countries around the Danube ; but finding here 
no opportunity of doing good, nor even a chance for martyr- 
dom, being received perhaps with indifference or ridicule 
rather than rage, he soon returned back to his fonner field of 
labour. At last, he obtained a fixed diocese, as bishop of 
Mastricht (Trajectum), and wdtli indefatigable pains, he 
lourneved throu{2:h it, ^exhorting the clergy to the faithful 
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dischsrge of thelV duties, and preaching to the pagan popu- 
lations who dwelt within, on the borders of, his diocese, 
till his death, in 679.* One of the most distingi^ished among 
these Frankish bishops who exerted themselves in the cause 
of missions, was Eligius.f The story of his/ife before he 
hecame a bishop shows, that amidst all the Rudeness of the 
Frankish people, and in spite of the sensuousxolouring of the 
^xeligious spirit, some remains of vital Christianity were still 
preserved in old Christian families. From such a family 
Fdigius sprung J Already, wliile j)ursiiing the occupation of 
a g(ddsinitli, he liad by remarkable skill in his ^rt, as well 
as by his inleirrily and trustworthiness, won the particular 
esteem and conii<ience of king Clotaire I., and stood high at 
his (‘ourt. Even then the cause of the gospel wasrlo him the 
dearest interest to w hicli everything else was made subservient. 
Wliile working at his art, he ahvays had a bible lying open 
before liiiii. '1 Ij(‘ abundant, ineoine of his labours he devoted 
to religious vbjeets and (U eds of charity. Wl^enever he heard 
of captives — who in these <lnys w'ere often dragged off* in 
troops as slaves- -lliat were to be sold at auction, § lie hastened 
to the spot and ])uid down tlieir price. Sometimes, by his. 
means, a Jnindred at (uk '*, men and women, tlius obtained 
t^eir liberty, lie then let'- it to their choice, either to return 
home, or to remain with liim as free Christian bretliren, or*to 
become monks. In tlie iirst ease, he gave them money for 
their journey; in tlie last, wJjich pleased ])im most, lie took 
pains to iirocnre tliem a handsome reception into sobie monas- 
tery. Wliile a. layman, lie made use of Jiis Christian knOAV- 
ledgc, in w liicli he excadled many of the c’onfnioii clergy, to 
further the I’eJigions iiistrnctimi of the peojile. I'lius his iame 
soon spreail far and wide, and when strangers from abroad, 
from Italy or 8i>ain, (*ame on any business to tlie king, they 

♦ The source, is the 'uicient account of his life in the Actis S. Ord. 
Bened. Mahilloii. S;rc. II. 

f St. ICloy, II is life, written l)y Iii.s disciple Audoeu, is better suited 
than other biographies of this period to gi\e a trui^aiid vivid picture of 
the man it describes. It is found in t)’Achery spicileg. T. II. nov. 

edit. 

% Born at Chatelat, four miles from Limoges, 588. 

§ Pra-'cipue e genere Saxonura, qni abunde eo tempore veluti greges 
a sedibus propriis evulsi in divem distrahebptur 
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first repaired to him for consultation andr advice. In the 
practice of his art, he was most pleased to be employed on 
objects connected with the interests of religion, consequently 
in accordance with the peculiar spirit of those times, in 
adorning witkcostly shrines the graves of saints. 

This personVii 041, was appointed bishop over the exten- 
sive diocese ofVermandois, Tournay, and Noyon, the boun- 
daries of wJiicli touched on pagan tribes, while its inhabitants 
were many of them still pagans, or new converts, and Chris- 
tians only in name. With indefatigable zeal he discharged 
the duties^ of this olfiee till 659, through a period of eighteen 
years, lie took every pains to sc'arch out tlie rude popula- 
tions within the bomids of liis extensive diocese, and even 
beyond tk:jni. lii these tours of visitation, he had to sufler 
many insults and persecutions, suuiethnes exposing his life to 
danger ; but by Jove, gentleness, ajid patience, lie triumphed 
over every obstacle. The account whicli his scholar and 
biographer givgs us of* the matter of his discourses, shows that 
he was very far from attaching iuiportane.e to a barely external 
conversion, or mere conformity to the Cliristian ritual; on 
the contrary, lie en(le:n oured carefully to put men on their 
guard against sucli outward .show, and to insist on a Christian 
change of heart *in it^ wiiole extent. ‘*lt is not enough,’* 
s»id he, “that you have* taken upon you the Christian name, 
if you do fiot tlie M orks of a Cliristian. The Christian name 
is profitable to him who constantly treasures Christ's precepts 
in Ids liea^'t and expre.sses them in his life.” lie reminded 
his hearers of tlieir baptismal vows, recalled them to the 
sen.se of what these vows impiieck and of what was requisite in 
order to fulfil them. lie then warned them against particu- 
laj* sins, and exhorted them to variou.s kinds of good works. 
He taught tliem that love wa.s the fulfilling of tlie law, and 
tliat the dignity of tJie cliildreii of God consisted in their 
loving even tlieir enemies for (iod’s sake. He warned tliein 
against the remains of pagan superstition. They should not 
allow themselves to be deluded by auguri(^s, or pretended 
omens of good o*’ ill fortune;* but when going on a journey 
or about to engage in any other business, tliey sliould simply 
cross themselves in the name of Christ, repeat the creed and 

♦ Similiter ot auguria, vel stemutationes nolitc observare, nec in itinere 
{)Ositi aliquas aviculas cantptes attendatis. 
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Uie Pater nostei* with faith and sincere devotion, and no 
power of the evil one would Ije able to hurt them. No Christ 
tia^ should care in the least on what day he left Ijis house, ot 
what day i o returned home, for all days alike were made 
by God. None should bind an amulet on thaf neck of man 
or beast, even though the charm were prepyed by a priest, 
though it were said to be a holy filing, and to contain passages 
^ Holy Writ ; for there was in it no remedy of Christ, but 
only a poison of the devil. In everything, men should simply 
seek to be partakers of tlie grace of Christ, and to confide, 
with the whole heart, in tlic i)o\v(‘r of his name. Tiley should 
desire constantly to have Christ in Iheir hearts, and his sign 
on their foreheatls ; for the sign of (ylirist was a great thing, 
but it profited those only who laboured to fulfil liis eommand- 
ments. 

About this period, Livitt^ (lescendetl from a respectable 
Irish family,^’ laboured as a missionary among the barbarous 
people in Brabant ; and in ()o() Ik* exix'riencetl^tlie martyrdom 
which he had pre(iit*ted ibr liimself.f 

Monks from England must liave found in their relationship 
to the Gernian nations, a j)(‘culiar motive for engaging in the 
work of convoying to tlies(5 nations the message of salvation ; 
and by means of this rela‘ionslnp sucii an enterprise would in 
their case be greatly facilitated. In llio last times of the 
seventh century, p^any young Englisinnen resorfod to Ire- 
land, partly ibr tlie j)ur))ose of loading a silent aiid strictly 
spiritual life among tlie monks of that island, ami Jiartly for 
the sake of gathering u[> tlie various knowledge there to.be 
obtained. Tli(‘y were received by tlui Irish Sitli C/hristian 

♦ Boniface, who wrot',* the life of this porsoi!, affinris, it is true, that 
lie received his facts from the inoutli of three <if Liviii’s disciples ; b\it 
still his narrative is entitled to lluU; confuU'nee, niid cannot he safely 
used. Livin is said to have reeel^red baptism from /Vngnstin, the founder 
of the B]rjglish cliurch ; but to jiidge from die relations in which he stood 
to the British cliurcl^ this certainly is not probrihle. 
f Ilis poetical letter to tie* abbot Florlvrt in Ghent;; 

Iinp'ui liavlioii-i) (mnntiii 

I lip Ur.iliiiiilii t’.iril iiii-qiii- petit. 

Quul iilti peppavi qui p-ipis miiuiu )-«>rto? 

I’ttx pst, qu«Mt porlo, PUT miln Ijplla movi*s ? 

Sed qiiH rn spira'*, f'prita's, snrs liWa triuraphi, 

Af<pa’ dalfil pahumri yloria mariyrii. 

Cui pr<'.hm navi, m*c -.pt* frn«itrai»or iaani, 

Qm sptmdpt Oeus esi.quis dubitfry potest ? 



EGBERT. WIGBERT. WILLIBRORB. 


boepitality, and provided not only with the \neans of subsist- 
ence, but with books. Among ^these, was one by the name 
of Egbert, vho in a sickness which threatened to prove fatal, 
made a vow, that if God spared his life, he would not return 
to his native bnd, but devote his days to the service of the 
Lord in some ^reign country^. He afterwards decided, with 
several companions, to repair to the German tribes; but 
when on the point of embarking with them, was detained 
behind.* His companions, however, carried their resolution 
into effect; and thus it was he that really gave the first 
impulse to the work, which subsequently placed the German 
church on a stable foundation. The principal among these 
was the monk Wighert, lie resided for two years among the 
Frieslantfers, who at that time still maintained their inde- 
pendence ; but ow'ing to the rude tem])er of the people and 
of their king Radbod, he met with too determined a resist- 
ance, and returned, without accomjilishing anything, to his 
native land. But the work was resumed with l^etter success 
by another person from England, the presbyter Willihrord, 
A pious education had early lighted up iii him the fire of 
diyine love. At the age of twenty, he too visited Ireland, 
for the purpose ^of being trained ; and after having spent 
there twelve years, f lie felt an impulse constraining him to 
IfVe no longer simjdy for his own iniprovemoiit, but to labour 
also for the good of others ; and the faigo of the nations of 
German descent, the Frieslanders, tlie Saxons, w^ere the 
field of laTmur was so great, and tlie labourers so feu^, strongly 
attracted him. Pipin, mayor of the ])alacc, having subdued 
the Frieslanders, and made a '/art of them dependent on the 
Frankish empire, now and more favourable prospects were 
tbps opened for a mission into those countries. lie set out 
with twelve associates, and others followed after. Among 
these were two brothers by the name of Heuwald, wIjo died 
as martyrs amojig the Saxons. Willihrord liaving been in- 
vited by Pipiri to fix the seat of his labours in the nortliern 
parts of his kingdom, first visited Rome, in the year 692, 
yielding to that •respect for the Roman church whicli was so 
deeply impressed on the English mind. His object was to 
begin the great work under the authority of the pope, and to 

; * Bede III. 27 ; V. 11, 12. f See Alcuiffs Life of Willibrord, 
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provide himself ^with relics for the consecration of the new 
okurches. Meantime his associates were not inactive. They 
got one of own number, a gentle spirit, jSvidbert by 

name, to be ordained as bishop, and he laboured among the 
Westphalian tribe of the Boruchtuarians, but by an irruption 
of the Saxons was driven away ; wJiereupon j^ipin made over 
to him the island of Kaiserworth, in the Khine, for the founda- 
tion of a monastery. 

Willibrord soon returned from Ivome, and began his labours, 
with fluttering results, in Frankish Friesland. Fipin now 
conrluiled to give the new church a fixed and permanent 
form, i)y erecting a ])isho])ric which slunild have its seat in 
the <d(l borough of the Wilts ( Wiltebiirg, the Roman Tra- 
jectuin, Utreclit), and for this purpose sc'iit W iFibrord to 
Rome, to receive ordiiiation from the pope as an independent 
bishop over the new church. Thus his church was to obtain 
the diirnity of »i. metropolis, or an archl)ishoj)ric. Tlie fame 
of WilJibrord’s labours in these districts said to have 
induced Wutjram. a l)ishop of Sens, to repair thither with 
several coinpanitms. ife went to those ITieslanders who 
were Jiot yet subjected to th(' Frankish dominion, and is said 
to Iiave baptized inan\ . A eharacteristie incident is related 
of his labours, whi(.h, thoiigli the account oV his life (jannot 
be relied on as autluMitic, may nevertlieless be true. King 
Radbod came aiid^^r(’})res(*n1<Hi himself as pvepin'ed to re- 
ceive bjipt'ism, but was first desirous of having one question 
answered ; namely, whetlKu* on arriving at heaven. Sie sliould 
find there Ids forefathers also, the earlier {>ings. The bishop 
replied, that these, having died without ])at)lismt had assuredly * 
been condemned to'li(*ll. Wliat business liave I, then,” said 
Radbod, with a few poor pfco)>le in heaven ; I prefer to abi^e 
by the religion of my fatiicrs.” Though the barbarous Rad- 
bod was, doubtless, only seeking a jivn'text to reject, in a half 
bantering way, the ])roposal tiiat he shou]<l embrace Chris- 
tianity, still this incid<‘nt may serve to illustrate how the 
spread of Christianitv was hindered ami checked by the narrow 
and tangled views of its doctrines wiiidi had grown out of the 
ordinances of the church. Alike fruitless were all the pains 
bestowed by Willibrord on the king of the Frieslanders. The 
active missionary made a journey, however, to the north, 
bej^ond the province of Radbo<l, as far as Denmark. Yet all 
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that he could do here was to purchase thirty of the native 
youths. These he instructed as he travelled ; and having at 
length landed on a certain islarfd consecrated to tlie ancient 
German deity Fosite (P'osite’s land, Helgoland) he meant to 
avail himself of some opportunity while he remained there, to 
baptize them, ^iit to touch anything consecrated to the god 
on this holy islmid, was considered a capital crime. When 
Willibrord therefore ventured to baptize the lads in a sacred 
fountain, while his associates slaughtered some animals deemed 
sacred, the fury of the people was greatly excited. One of 
the missioTiaries, selected by lot, was saci’ificed to the idols ; 
the rest king Kadbod sent back to the Frankish kingdom. 
Somewhat later, Willibrord was enaliled to extend the field of 
his labour^y among this iieople. It was \iiien the Frieslanders 
were more completely sulijected to the Frankish dominion, 
and after the death of king Kadbod, the most violent opposer 
of the Christian church. This hapjieried in 719. At a still 
later period, layvas assisted in no inconsiderable degree by 
one of the natives, a man of liigh standing, and a zealous 
Christian. Jn him, while yet a litHithen, we have a remarkable 
.instance of that drawing of tlie lieavenly Father, Which leads 
those who follow it to the Son ; for even tlien he strove to 
follow the law df G(jd written on the heart. He was a 
benefactor to the poor, a defender of the oppressed, and as 
a judge exercised justice; but in fearlessly^ administering the 
law, and setting his face against all the wrong done by king 
Kadbod ai«l his servants, lie drew upon himself the persecu- 
tions of that prince, and was com[)elled to escape, with his 
tfainily, fo the ^leiglibouring kirigdom of the Franks. Hero 
he met with a friendly reception ; here, too, he became ac- 
quainted with the Christian doctrines, was convinced of their 
trdth, and went over, with his whole family, to the Christian 
church. After the death of king Kadbod, Charles Martel, 
the mayor of the palace, jiresented him with a feof on the 
borders of F riesland, and sent him back to his native country, 
to labour there for the promotion of the Christian faith. lie 
established himself in tlie vicinity of Utrecht, and with his 
whole family, zealously maintained the preaching of the 
faith.^ Tims Willibrord laboured for more than thirty years 

♦ See Altfrid’s Life of St. Liudger, near the beginning; Moiiumenta 
Germanise historica, by Pertz, T, II. f. 405. 
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^ bishop of the siew church. In 739, at the age of eighty- 
one, he died.^ 

But notwithstanding the individual efforts which had thus 
Jfer been n ade, on so many different shies, for the introduction 
of Christianity into Germany, still these isolated and scattered 
attempts, without a common centre, or a fiu'n ecclesiastical 
bond to unite the individual plans in one concerted whole, 
could accomj)lisli but little which was calculated to endure, 
amid such a mass of untutored nations, and under circum- 
stances in so many respects unfjuourable. To insure the 
steady progi ess of Christianity among tljese ])opulatAons for all 
future tin)<‘, one of two things was m^essary. Either a large 
number of missionaries lalmuring singly, and relying simply 
091 the power of the. dirinc word hdijed in the. hearts of 7 mn^ 
would have to ])e distributed through a .large number of 
smaller fiehls, and to ])repare tin* way so that the Cliristian 
church inigl t grudmlUj and by working outwards from 
within j attain among tin* jiatioiis a fixed gnd determinate 
sha})e, and (dn istianity, like a ]('aven, penetrate through the 
whole mass of tl.e peoph* - and tliis was the end to which the 
efforts of file 111*^11 and liritislj missionaries chiefly tended ; or. 
some one individual must up, endowed with great eneVgy 
an<l wisdom, to eonduet the whole enbTprfse after one plan, 
who would be able, in a. mueli sliorter space of time, to foiiud 
a univcrsiil Cermau church after some deterndnate outward 
form, and to secure its per})ctuity by forced outward institu- 
tions knit in clusi^ connection .with the groat bt^dy of the 
Roman churcli. Tin* latter was done ; and it was the work 
of Boniface, whom, for this reason, though In* found* alreadyt 
lOany scattered missionarii*s in ( Jenuany, we must stiirfegard 
as the father 1 )otIi of the German church and of Christian 
civilization in Germany. 

Wiufrid, as he was properly iiamed,t was born in Kirton, 
Devonshire, in tlie year G 8 (). lie )>e]onge(l, as it seems, to a 

**' Bede sajs of liim, a.d. 731 : Ipse adhne supercRt, louga jam veae- 
rabilis letate, utpotc n ieesiniuni et sextum in cpiscopatu habens nnmim 
et post niiiltiplices militias ccelestis agones ud pi^Kunia remunerationis 
supenno tota monte suspirons. 

t The name Bouifavius, by which he was commonly known after his 
ordination as a bishop, he had perhaps adopted already on his entrance 
into the convent. 
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family of some consideration, and was destined by his father 
for a secular profession. But by the discourses of the clergy, 
who, according to an old Englilh custom,* were used to visit 
the families*of the laity for the purpose of instructing lliem in 
the faith and advancing their jirogress in the Christian life, 
the heart of tl;e youth, peculiarly susceptible to religious im- 
pressions, was J*ntlanied with Hi passioji for the monastic life ; 
and his father, who was at first opposed, rendered humble and 
pliant by a reverse of fortune, M'os finally induced to yield to 
his wishes. In two considerable English convents, at Adscan- 
cester (E,^cter) an<l KutescelhN he l eeeived his clerical edu- 
cation and theological training. I'he )»redominaiit bent of his 
mind was practical. By prudence aiid skill in the manage- 
ment of .affairs, he must have early distinguished himself: 
hence he'was emjdoyed bv Ins convent as their cho:3eii agent 
in all difficult cases. But the passion for foreign travel, \vhicli 
seemed innate in the monks of these islands, together with a 
loftier wish of devoting Iris life to labours for promoting 
the salvation oi pagan nations, j* constrained hiiii to form the 
resolution of leaving his native land. In 715 he set out on his 
voyag(? to Friesland ; yet the consocjiiences of the war, then 
unfortimate ftw tlieFrefich kingdom, between the Major domo 
Charles Martel uiid tiie Friesland king Kadbod, proved a 
hindrance to his labours, and lie was ther(‘f()re induced, after 
having sj)ont a wliole summer and a part of the autumn iu 
Utrecht, to return back to his convent. '''Hie monks of his 
cloister w('re now ready and anxious to make liini their abbot, 
the office liaving just become vacant ; but he could not be iu- 
fduced ttKibandwiilhe missionai;y work, whieli was so dear to his 
Jieart, and, following the example of the older English mis- 
sionaries, he first visited Rome in tlie autumn of the year 718, 
wKen pope Ciregory TI., to whom lie had been recommended 
by Jiis wise friend Daniel, bisliop of Winchester, commissioned 

* This, in truth, was a kind of duty to which the English missionaries 
were eaniestly devoted from the very first, see above p. 27, 30. In the 
life of Boniface by his scholar, the presbyter Willibald, in Pertz, Mouu- 
menta Gennanite hjstorica, H. c. 1. p. 334, it is said; “Cura vero 
aliqui, sicut illis in regionibus moris cst, presbyteri sivc clerici populares 
vel laicos prcedicandi causa adiissent.” 

f He himself says, in a letter to an English abbess : “ Postquam nos 
timer Christ! et amor peregrinationis longa et lata terrarum ac maris 
intercapediue separavit.’^ ep. 31. 
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him to preach tb© gospel to the pagan nations of Germany 
He now made his first essay in Thuringia, to which, at thi^t 
time, a larg? portion of the ^'French territory belonged ; bpt 
the information which he obtained there convinefid him thht, 
to accomplish the ends he had in view, it would be necessary 
for him to secure tlie cooperation of tlie Fre^.li government, 
and he repaired for this purpose'^to Charles Martel, tlie mayor 
of the palace. The favourable prospects which began to open 
on the mission to Friesland by the deatli of Rad bod, in 719, 
induced him to visit that country, and lie acted under tb© 
archbishop Willibrord for tliree years with encouKiging sue 
The latter, in his advanced age, was desirous of securing 
him as liis successor ; but Ihmiface thought it his duty to 
decline this offer, feeling himself imjielled by an iyward call 
from above to secure the spread of the gospel among the 
nations of Germany, whose sad condition was known to him 
by actual observation. Tliis thought so occujiied his mind 
as to present itself in the shape of a dream.* in which he heard 
the divine ea*ll, and saw ojieiied to his view {lie sure prospect 
of an abundant harvest among the jiagau nations of Ger- 
many. In obedience to this call, he journeyed, in 722, to 
Hessia and Tluiringia. At Amoeneburg, in Upper llessia," he* 
baptized two princes of the country, Dotwig and Uierolf, and 
there lie fonnd(;d first monastery. In Thuringia, a couri^try 
exposed, by wai’s with the bordering Saxons, to, constant 
devastations, he had to siislain many dangers and hardships, , 
with great difHeulty obtaining a scanty supply f|^ his own 
wants and those of liis conijianions.t Having 

* I take this anecdote from a letter of the nhhess Bugga tononiface, 
who at that time still a presbyter, ep. 111. In praising the divine 
mercy, which hud been sb.own to bim in so many ways, te transeuntem 
per ignotos pages jnissiine conduxit, she adds: Primum pontifl^^m^Io- 
riostc sedis ad desiderinm mentis tuse blamlieuduni inciinatff,* postea 
inimicum catlioiicin ccclesiie KaUibodum ooram te cousternavit, demum 
per eomnia sametijm rcvelavil, (luod dflmiati manifeste messem JDci meiere 
et congregare sanctanim aiiiinannu numipnlos in horreum regis ccelcstis. 
The series of events here deserihed liarinonises entirely with the chrono- 
logy of Boniface’s life, as cleared np from otlier sources. First his jour- 
ney to Rome and the accpiiescence of the jjope in his missionary enter- 
pnses ; next, the event so fortunate for the mission among the Friesland- 
ers, the death of Radbod; then the inward call of God to labour among 
the pagan tribes of Germany,' confirmed by a vision. 

t See Liudger’s life of abbot Gregory of Utrecht, s. 6. 
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results of his labours thus far to the pope, be was called by 
the latter to Rome, which, in obedience to this call, he visited 
again in the year 723. Pope Gregory II. had it in view to 
consecrate hifti as bishop over the new church ; but lie wished 
in the first place, after the usual manner, to make sure of hie 
orthodoxy, and for this purpose required him to repeat his 
confession of fai\h. Partly because he was ignorant of the 
Roman mode of pronouncing Latin, partly because ho dis- 
trusted his ability to find suitable expressions at once for 
doctrinal matter in an oral discourse,* liebtggjd to be allowed 
the privilej^ of presenting to the pope a written confession, 
which was granted him. The pope being satisfied with this 
jonfession, and ^vitli the manner m which he had acquitted 
himself in ^reporting his labours thus far, solemnly ordained 
him as bishoj) o\er the new church to be founded in Germany, f 
without assigning, of course, for Ihe present, a special diocese.f 
His labours were to be confined to no one place ; but he was to 
travel round among the tribes, and to spend the most of his 
time wherever necessity might require. § At this ordination 
Boniface bound Inmself by an oath to ecclesiastical obedience 
.p the pope, similar to that usually taken by the Italian bishops 
:>eloIiging to the se%eral patriarchal dioceses of the Roman 


*®rhis is probably the meaning of Boniface’s words : ‘*Novi me im- 
jeritum jam p*eregrinus,” (after he had spent so long a time among the 
sude populations, and was used to speak only in the German tongue,) l.c. 
11 Pertz, p. 343. Hence it is next said also of written confessions of faith i 
Fidem tirhaiue eloquentiie scientia conscriptam. 

t Yet B 9 niface ijeems .-hy no means to have been rcsolvea from the 
irst to pass the whole of his lif* in Germany ; and hence he could not 
lave entertained the design of becoming the head c'f a new church ; for 
t was his purpose, some time or other, to return to his native land, as is 
wid^t from his IV. letter, ed. Wurdtwein, in which, exhorting a friend 
u England to the diligent study of the sacred scriptures, he says to him : 
5i dominus voluerit, ut aliquaudo ad istas partes remeans, sicut proposi- 
um haheoy per viam (it should doubtless read vitain) spondeo, me tibi in 
lis omnibus fore fidelem amicum et in studio divinarum scripturarum, 
Q quantum vires suppeditent, devotissiraum adjutorem. 

% A so-called episcopus regionarius. 

§ As late as the year 739, Gregory HI. wrote to him ; “ Nec cnim 
labebis licentiam, frater, pro iucepti laboris utilitate in uno morari loco, 
ed confirmatis cordibus fratrum et omnium fidelium qui rarescuiit hi 
llis Hesperiis partibus, ubi tibi dominus aperucrit viam salutis, prajdi- 
are non deseras.” 

VOL. V. ^ 
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but with such modifications as the difference betwem 
the relations of an Italian bishop and of a bishop of the new 
German church required. !\t the tomb of the Apostle Peter 
be took the oath, whicli in substance was as follows : — I pro- 
mise thee, the first of tlie Apostles, and thy representative 
pope Gregory, and his successors, that, with Gods help, I 
will abide in the unity of the Catholic faith, ^ that I will in no 
manner agree with anything contrary to the unity of the Ca- 
tholic church, but will in every way maintain my faith pure 
and my co-o}>eratioii constiintly for thee, and for the benefit of 
thy church, on which was bestowed, by God, tW? power to 
bind and to loose, and for thy representative aforesaid, and 
his successors. And wlienevcr I find that the conduct of the 
presiding offiet^rs of churches contradicts the ancient decrees 
and ordinances of the fathers, i will liave no fellowship or 
connection with them ; but, on the contrary, if I can hinder 
them,, 1 will hinder tiiem ; and if not, report them faitlifully < 
to tlie p<'pc/’ t 

Thislbrinal oatli was of the greater moment in its influence 
OU the forination of tlie New German church, inasmuch as 
Boniface— such was the integrity of his cliaracter — would 
most conscientious in observing its provisions. The question 
was now settled, ^rhether the German chui^di should be incor- 
porated into the old system of the Uoman hierarcliy, anil^the 
entire Chi»i>ii:m culture of the W(‘st be determined by tliis ; or 
whether, from tins time onward, there sliould go forth 
the German church a reaction of free Christian dr.welo|:ftent. 
The last would have taken place, if the mure free iuindecl 

♦ Tlui form of an oath of this sort is still preserved in the business- 
dinry of the popes, helongin^ to the first part of the eighth century, the 
Liber dinrnns I'omaiioruin pontitieuni, puhlislied by the Jesuit Garnier' 
at Paris lose, and to be fuuiid in C. G. lloffmami uova scrigtOTuah ac 
lUomnnomonKii colleciio. T. If. Ups. 

f This latter passage was calriihited especially wdth reference to the 
circumstances under wliich PHniifaeo was to labour; and in the present; 
C^se the referenoi s in the original oath, wliich might suit the old rckjlft 
tions of the pope to the Hyzantiiu* empire, were altered for the occasi^S 
In the latter, it ran thus : Promitto puriter, quod si quid contra rehr 
pnblicam vcl piissiinum jirincipem uostruru a qiJolibet agi cognovero, 
mkiime consentire; sed in quantum virtns sutfragaverit, ei 

vicario tuo, domino meo apostolico, medis, quibus potuero, nuntiilHf 1^ 
agex'e vcl Ricere, quatenus fidein meam in omnibus sincerissiinaiaTEbi-' 
beam. 
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British afi4 Irish missionaries, who were scattered among the 
German populations, had succeecjed in gaining the preponder- 
ance. At Borne, the danger which threatened from this 
quarter was well understood ; and the formal oath prescribed 
to Boniface was doubtless expressly intended for the purpose 
of warding off this danger, and of making Boniface an instru- 
ment of the Roman church system for suppressing the freer 
institutions wdiich sprung from the British and the Iri^ 
churches. The pu’rj)ose of his mission was not barely to con- 
Tert the pjigans, but quite as much also to bring back those 
whom the heretics had led astray, to orthodoxy, and to obe- 
dience to the Koinan cliurch.* And it is singular to renaark, 
that the church from which the Christian spirit that was to 
burst the dliains of the Roman church system was destined to 
proceed, was even in its first beginnings on the point of taking 
this same direction. 

Now, although the missionaries, -whom Gregory was bound 
to oppose were W.s superiors in Christian knowledge and in 
clerical training, yet it may be qiu'stioned whether they so 
exactly understood the condition and the wants of the rude 

* In an old report, ♦he object of Boniface’s mission is thus described r 
ut ultra Alpes pergeret et in illis paHibus, uhi heerfisifi mtiximc pullularety 
suafalubri doctriiia funditus cam oracUcarct. S. acta S. Mens. Jun. T. 

I, f, 48:2. Willibald also, in bis life of ikmiface, spgaks of the influence 
,of such ecclesiastics in Tlmriugia : qui sub nomine reiigionis maximam 
hairetica! praytatis iiitroduxeruot scctam, s. 23. Pertz, monumeuta II. 
f. 344. Compare also the admonition of pope Gregory JII. in the epis- 
tpla ad episcopos Bavarii* et Alemanniir, that they should receive Boni- 
face with all due respect as the p«>pe's legate, ad'opt the liturgy and creed 
according to the model of the Boman apostolic church, and beware of 
the doctrina venientium Brittonum vel falsorum sacerdotum et hsereti- 
corujiij, iep. 45. In his letter to the German bishops and dukes (ep. 6) 
the pope states it as being the object of Boniface’s mission, partly to con- 
vert the heathen, partly et si (juos forW vel ubicunque a rectie tramite 
fidei deviassc cognoverit aut astutia diaholiea suasos erroneos repererit, 
corrigat. It must be owned, that even in the official letters, the customary 
forms of the chancery style from the liber diuturnus seem sometimes to 
have been preserved unaltered, though they may have been scarcely 
suited to these new rellltitms. Thus, iu the letter to the Germans (ep. 
10), in reference to the obstacles to ordination: **non audeat promovere 
Afros passim ad ecclesiasticos ordines practendentes, quia aiiqui eorum 
Manichmi^ aiiqui rebaptizati ssepius sunt probati.^’ Which warning 
might have some force in the time of Gregory the Great ; but could 
hardly be in place, as applied to the churches in Germany. 
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among wliom the Christian church was to be planted, 
and whether they were qualified to labour for this object to so 
gooti a purpose — whether they could have laid the foundation 
of an ecclesiastical structure which might promise to endure and 
bid defiance to destruction; but certainly Boniface, who had 
been educated in the faith of, the Roman theocratic church 
system, end inured to the punctilious obedience of the monks, 
could not, from his own point of view, and according to his 
own religious convictions, act otherwise than he did ; and he 
verily believed that, by so acting, he was taking the best 
course to promote the ])rosperity of the new churen. Indeed, 
the enurse of development pursued by the churcli under the 
guiding hand of a higher Spirit, had long since been settled 
after such an order as that the nations should firsi^ be trained 
and nurtured to the full age of gospel freedom by means of a 
legal Christianity, or a gospel in the form of .Judaism. 

Supp’utcd by letters of recommendation from the pope,* 
Bonifiice directed Ids steps, in the first pJac^ to the mayor of 
the palace ; and, after having made sure of his co-operation, 
proceeded to llessia, and then to Thuringia. It migljt be 
expected, from what has already been said, that' Boniface 
would find a fomidation of Christianity already laid for him in 
Thuringia. This, too, is presupposed by the -pope in the 
letters which Boniface carried with him.* The poj^e reqi*ired 
the people of lilimringia to erect churcl* \s,| an*d to build a 

• Nor does Willibald, in his life of IJonifuce, say that fie first planted 
Christianity here, but tliat he restored it. Up says, that the bad admi- 
nistration of the country under the dukes depend At on the Fraiikisll 
empire, (since the desinictiou of the Tliuringiau empire, a d. 531,) fa- 
voured the revival of paganism, aud even indueecl a portion of the people 
to become subject to the pagan Saxons, He says of Boniface : s^^^iores 
plebis populique prineipes afiatus est eosque ad accepiam 'chris- 

.tianit^jtis religioneiu iterando pruvocavit, s. 23. 

t Willibald mentions first the ecclesiastical institution founded by 
;Boniface at Orthorp (Ohrdiirf, in the dukedom of Gotha) ; a church 
•itogether with a monastery. But as this was already something consider- 
;nble, and Boniface had now gaijied a wide entrance among the people, it 
•certainly could not have been the first cliurch which he founded in this 
.country ; but this was perhaps the little church near the neighbouring 
village of Altenberga, which tradition derived from him, the first which 
he caused to be erected, wdien coming from Hessia to Thuringia, 

Loffler, Celebration in remembrance of the first church in Thuringia, 
Gotha 1812. 
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house for Boniface. We see from the letteift of the pope to 
some of the nobles and other believers in Thuringia^ that a 
contest was already going on the^e between the pagan and the 
Christian party; for he praises the Christian dukes because 
they had not suffered themselves to be movt^d by any threats 
of the pagans to take part agjtin in idolatry, but had declared 
that they were ready to die rather than do anything to injure 
the Christian faith.* Boniface now brought back to Chris- 
tianity such of the chief men as had fallen away. Having 
confirmed ihe wavering, he proceeded to labour for the sup- 
pression of paganism, which still continued to prevail among 
the mass of the people, and ft)r tJie further spread of Chris- 
tianity among them. Up to the year 739, Boniface had bap- 
tized towards one hundred thousand of the pagan inhabitants 
of Germany; and this, as pope Gregory III. remarks, was 
effected by his exertions and those of Charles Martel.f In 
the case of these conversions by masses, there may have been 
a great deal first w hich w jis merely superficial ; but the 
suppression of idolatry, the destruction of every monument 
that spoke to the senses, tlie prohibition of all pagan customs, 
.participation in the rites of Ctiristian w^orship, and the reli- 
gious instruction given in connection therewith, all this could 
not but serve to advance the work ; while at the same time 
provision was made for Christian education by schools con- 
nected with the monasteries. There is po indication that 
Boniface ever made use of tlie powder of the mayor of the 
palace to Aforce baptism. For what purpose he required it, 
we are informed himself ; f for he says that, without the 
protection of the Frankish princes, lie would have been able 
neither to govern the people nor to defend the clergy, monks, 
and nuns (who superintended the instruction of the youth) ; 
noV, w'ithout their command and the fear of their displeasure, 
to forbid idolatry and the pagan custom.§ And how much he 

* Ep. 8. Quod paganis compellentibus vos ad idola colenda fide plena 
responderitis, xnagis velle feliciter luori, quam fidem semel in Christo 
acceptam aljquatenus violare. 

f Ep. 46. Tuo ocnamine ct Caroli principis. 

j Ep. 12 to Bishop Daniel. 

§ Sine patrocinio principis Francorum nec populum regere nec pres- 
byteros vel diaconos, naonachos vel ancillas Dei defendere possum yel 
ipsos paganorum ritus et sacrilegia idolorum in Germania sine illius 
mandate et timore prohibere valeo. 
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couM direct by defitroying an object of superstitious veneratioK 
among tbe people, whieb from one generation to another, anc 
{hm tlie eUildliood of each •individual, bad eiKdiained then 
senses, is shown by tbe following example. At Geismar 
which lay at no great distance from Fiitzlar, in the depart 
ment of Gudensberg, in Ui»])er Hessia, stood a gigantic an< 
venerable oak, oacred to Thor, fiio god of tJmnder, which wai 
regarded by the peo])le with feelings of tlie deepest awe, anc 
was a central spot for tJieir popular gatherings.* la vain hac 
Boniface preached on tlie vanity of idols. The impression o 
ancient object of superstitions \ (‘Deration cvef’ counter 
tlie of liis sermons, and tin* n(‘w]y'*converted wer< 

dP'^m hack })y it to paganism. I’onifiice "I* resol v(*d to destroy 
one sensuous impiessiou by means of anotluM* ot thejike kind 
Accompanied by his associate^, li(‘ re[)air(‘d to the spot witli * 
large axe. The pagan people stood aioumb full of rag-< 
against the enemy of tlie gods, and tlu'y e\pt‘ct(‘d nothing bu 
tliat those, who dared attack tJu* sacred monupient, would fal 
as dead raeu,*strij(*k by the a\ ending d(‘ity. J>ut when tlie] 
beheld the huge ti’ec*, eut into four jiieees, fall prostrate befon 
their c^es, tlieir faith in the iw)v\(t of tlie (invaded deiti 
vanished. Benifaei* took ad\aijtage of tJii^ iinjirossion, and,* 
make it a lasting one, immediatidy caused be constiuct^ 
out of the timber, a eJmreh, which he dedicated to St. 
the apostle, wliose autlioiity and wliose chui''‘h it was las 
aim to establish. * 

But although he eiidc^a^ouied, after diis laaimer, fey outTOlIj 

* In the district of’tlv aiuient Matiiuni. 

f An interesting eoinp.ii l^()u in nivlud l y wiint Inppencd' in th 
province of Madura, in India, in Angint 18 1. There stood hi thi 
plACe a gigantic odia trev, a huiidnd ana twenty }ears old, which ha< 
wr several generatjonss been h hi in go a 'soiieiation, and was rcgardei 
as th(‘ seat of the patron eon oi the jnoMi ce, to whom e\er^ jear it wa 
customary to pn*seiit a gieat oOdiug, \t iiist a munber ot bough 
were chopjjed oil, wlich were emphn d ni the eoiislruction of a sdiool 
bouse. But IS the emmu-ted head of tUi \illag«‘, who had done thi 
afterwards, f<dl suk, tlu* pagan p.nf)h ugauUd it as a jmmshment sen 
upon him by the i lol. To eoufutt* imir opinion. In; now resolved to eu 
away the entire tree. As it w is Jailing iin nj Jmndreds collected aroun< 
it full of amazement, and the} soil voitinind visiting it fora whol 
week, contemplating it ns a wonder, and threatening the new conver 
with the vengeance of their god. oee Missiouaiy Register for 1832* p 
899 . 
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aad sensible jin|)fessi<»is, to acquire an inflaeiStee over the rude 
people, yet it is evidait, from many indications, tlwit he by no 
means neg^le^ted the inork of religious instniction, but well 
understood its high importantje. His old friend Daniel, 
bishop of Winchester, who was now blind, gave iikn the fol- 
lowing advice with regard to ^ligious instruction.^ He was 
not to begin at once with refuting tJie idolatrous notions of the 
pagans, but in the way of interrogation, in which he ought to 
show his own tliorough knowledge of their system, he was to 
lead them to discover for themselves ihe self contradiction 
it involved, and the absurd consequeucos it led to ; all without 
ridiculing or exciting them, but rather witli gentleness and 
moderation.! Then he should occasionally introduce, here 
and there, scraps of Christian doctrine, cotn])aring it with their 
superstition, so that lln^y might rather be shamed than excited 
to anger. That he himself preached, and used the sacred 
Scriptures in preaching, appears evident from a remarkable 
commission whigli he gave to his old friend^ the abbess 
Eadburga, who used to send him clotlies and books from Eng- 
land. I He requested )ier to procure for him a copy of the 
epistles of St. IVter wTitteii with gilt letters, wddcli he might 
use in preaching. By the use of this he liopod to inspire, 
in sense-bound men, a reverence for the Holy Scriptures, 
aric^ no doubt, also, for St. Peter, whose missionary he con- 
ceived and ‘represented liiiiiself to be.§ IJpw diligentlj’* he 
studied tlic Scriptures may be inferred from the fact, that he 
often imposed from England copies of the same, together Avitli 
^expository works, fay,*ly written, on account of liis weak eyes. 
Thus, for exam*ple, he secured a cojiy of the prophets prepared 
by his teacher the abbot Wimbert, without abbreviations, and 
with plain and distinctly sepiyateci letters. || There are still 
exfaut a few fragments of discourses preached by Boniface, 
probably after l)eing translated into the language of the coun- 
try ; one of which is an exhortation to chastity and purity of 

♦ Ep. 14. 

t Nou.quasi insultando vel imtando eos, sed placide ac lUngiia ohjicere 
moderation e debes. • J Ep. 19. 

§ Et quia dicta ejus, qui me in hoc iter direxit, maxime semper in 
prmsentia cupiam habere. 

\\ Quia libruin prophetarnm talem, qnalem desidero, acquirere non 
possum, ct caligantibus oculis minutas ac connexas litteras disccre non 
possum. 
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morals, as oeces^ry in order to a worthy participation in the 
sacrament of the supper. We address you,” said he, not 
as the messengers of one, frdm the obligation of^bedience to 
whom you can purchase exemption with money but of one 
.to %vhom you are bound by the blood he shed for you. My 
beloved, we arc men covered w^ith the defilement of sin, and 
yet we would not suffer our limbs to be touched by the de- 
filed; and we believe that the only begotten Son of God 
willingly took upon his own body the defilement of our sins. 
Behold, brethren, our king, who has condescended ^to make us 
his messengers, comes directly aftcjr us ; let us prepare for him 
a pure mansion, if we desire him to dwell in our bodies.” In 
the other sermon he replies to the objection, why have the 
messengers of salvation conic so late after so many have 
alrea-dy been ruined ? in the following language : — “ You 
would have a right to complain of the late coming of the phy- 
sician, it now, when he is come to attend you, you are eagerly 
bent on making the right use of the remedi<^s he prescribes.” 
Instead of minutely inquiring why the remedy came so 
late, they should rather hasten to apply it, now that they 
had it. ^ « 

The whole combict of Boniface in founding the new church 
shows also how much importance he attaclied to the spiritiml 
culture of the people by Christianity. The same tiling isi^p% 
parent from his fguiiding monasteries, especially in the cenipll 
spots of the tribes whence proceeded the culture of the pec^p^ 
as well as the reclaiming of the wilderness ; and info whieh 
introduced monks | and nuns from Eifglaiul, who brought 
with them various arts and sciences, J and books for the instruc- 
tion of the youth, § and wlio furnished missionaries for the 
people. II It is apparent also ^ from his ordinances, which 

• Doubtless an allusion t;o the Comp( sitimes customary among the 
German tribes. Out of uccommodatiou to this custom, against which 
Boniface seems here to be guarding himself, grew the indulgences, 

t The monks magistri iiifuntium, ep. 

^ Willibald says (s. 23), E Britannia* * * § partibus servornm Dei plunma 
ad eum tom lectoruni quam etiaiu scriptorum (wha busied themselves in 
the copying of books), nlii<nimqu€ artimn eruditorum virorum congrega- 
tionis convenerat multitude. 

§ He also procured books from Home. See ep. 69. ep. 54. 

II Boniface went a long distance to meet such new comers. See ep. 80. 
They wrote to England about their labours among the heathen : “ Deus 
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directed that ho man or woman should stanlir in the relation of 
godfather or godmother unless he or she knew by heart toe 
creed and iiie Lord’s Prayer ; that no person should be ap- 
pointed priest who could not repeat the form of renunciation 
at baptism, and the confession of sins in the language of the 
country * i 

Boniface met with various opponents in his field of labour* 
Concerning these, it must be confessed, we can get but little 
certain knowledge from his by no means unprejudiced and im- 
partial rejforts. Some of them were free-minded British and 
Irish clergy, particularly sucfi as would not submit to the 
Roman laws touching the celibacy of priests, f but whose mar- 
ried life appeared to Boniface, looking at the matter from his 
own poin^ of view, an unlawful connection. Others were rude 
and ignorant men, whose lives were a disgrace to their pro- 
fession, who freely took part in the sports of the chase and in 
warlike expeditions, made traffic of their priestly functions, and 
spread among t]|*e untutored people false notions of Christianity 
extremely detrimental to the interests of religion and morality, J 
Others again were ecclesiastics or monks, who, for some rea- 
• sons or otlier, whether right or wrong, struggled against the 
authority of Boniface*, while the verierjition inspired by their 
lives of rigid anstei’ity had secured for them a strong interest 
in^the affections of the people. Certainly the schisms occa- 
sioned by such ecclesiastics, even thougli th^y belonged them- 
selves to tlie better chiss, could not but hinder the prosperous 
growth ot* the church among so rude a people. § These per- 

per miscficordiaih suam sufficientiam operis iiostri bonam perficit, licet 
valde sit periculosum ac laboriosuin pjcne in omni re, in fame et siti, in 
algore et incursione paganoruin inter se degere/* 

See f. 142 in epp. ed. Wiirdt'vrein. 

f As it is ordered by an Irish synod, a.d. 456, can. 6, that the wives 
of the ecclesiastics, from the ostarius to the priest, should never go about 
otlierwise than veiled — see Wilkins’s Concil. Angl. T. I. p. 2 ; so it is 
evident from this, that the marriage of these ecclesiastics was considered 
regular. 

X There were those who, in consequence of their scanty knowledge, 
and to please the rud% multitude, mixed up pagan customs with Christian, 
and even sacrificed to idols. According to ilouiface’s report to pope 
Zacbarias : “ Qui tauros, hircos, diis paganorum immolabant.” 

§ Boniface says, ep. 12: Quidam abstinentes a cibis, quos Deus ad 
percipiendum creavit. Quidam melle et lacte proprie pascentes se, 
panem et caeteros abjiciunt cibos. He seems to describe these as false 
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f^9o, may ha^e Imd their infiwence at the emrt of ^ 
nasPlilve Ohaxles Martd, with whose interests and inclinations 
aaMHy things which they aiihed at and advocated perhaps 
anofe fully coincided than the strict ecclesiastical rules of 
Bonifece. At any rate tlie latter could not succeed, as lon^ 
as Charles Martel lived, in makii^ good his authority as jwpal 
legate against these antagonists. But as ho Iiad sworn to 
withdraw fellowship from all ecclesiastics who opposed the 
Roman church-system, he was not a Jitlio perplexed, when he 
visited the courl of Charles JVlartei, to tiiid that he^could not * 
avoid having some fellowship witli thepersoiN above described, 
while y‘t he could not negl(‘ct th<‘ oath without prejudice to 
his ecclesiastical institutions. Tie consoled hiniself, however, 
by reflecting that he satisfied his oath if he s!i mined *11 volun- 
tary connection and all chun li-coniihunion with tliose ]>ersons. 
In tins opinion, lie was eonfirnnd by liis prudent fiiend, bishop 
Daniel, to v^k^m^ he (onfessed his scruples; for that prelate 
advisecl him Jto jiay a due regard ti# the eireu^'stanees of the 
case, and to aeconiinodate himself to them with a wise dissi- 
mulatiori subservient to iiiglier ends.'* Boniface could not 
feel pt*rfectly at rest <m tills siibj(*ct until he had also made • 
known his scruph's to the poix', who place^l him under hia 
oath, and had recisvcd from him an aiitlnnitic int<‘rpretation of 
its import. The jiope wrote back to him, that the ehrgy who 
lowered the dignity of tlieir office In a disteputahle life, he 
should endeavour to set right ; but if they would not allow 
thciJiseives to be corrected, he still oug lit not tt) old their 

• 

teachers; ai>A from tliis account we laight be ht.1 to sTirmi sc that them 
vas bomQ ttWiiicctioii oftlie^e luortilicatio is ^\ith theoiclu'iil errois, ajids 
we might DC renunU'd paiti ‘ulaib' vifCJnostic erm s Put ]i<id Greg^)qJi 
been knowing to ninth ot this ’ j jd, ju m1u> ’s so u dy to diJt^jci 
dangerous heresies m the shghti st diveitions lioni tlie pievailnig notions, 
would certainly l«av<‘ stau<l the maUer more distuutl' , It is very pob- 
fiiblc that thcs( people, without hdlowuig an} eiioiieous tendency in 
doctrine, simply liveil ni habits of uniisiullv ngid ahstnience. Ascetic 
severity under other en eumstanoei w onld pei hapb ha\ e a])peared to Boni- 
face a praisewortln thing; hut he julgcd olheiisi'.e in tie* eiseof these 
people, bt'canse they availed themsehe* ortlie eonsi^fpienee they thus ac- 
quired to render thcinsc]ve» independent of Liin, and to resist his ordi- 
nances. 

*** The principle of the officiosam incndacinm, qtiod utilis sirnnlatio 
assumeuda sit in tempore, w Inch he defended, at, others had done before 
him, by the examples of St Peter and St Paul, ep. 13, 
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Jior to r<>fuse 1 j sit at the same table with them ; Ibr it 
was often the case, that men cowld be more easily led iuto the 
right way by friendly intercourse and the ^miliar society of 
the table, tlian by harsher measures.* 

Having, within the space of fifteen 3 ’^ears, founded the 
Christian churcli among a lipudred thousand Germans, and 
erected church-edifices and luonasteries in the midst of what 
was before a w ilderness, lioiiiface, in 738, repaired for the 
third time to Eorne, for the purpose of an interview^ ith the 
ne^v pope ^Tfegor}^ Ilf., and to obtain fiorn him a new com- 
mission with ample powers. "J"his pope empowered him alao, 
as lijs legate, to visit tiie Lavarian church, f which liad not m 
yet received any permanent organization, and was going to 
decay, and moreover stood open to the liritish and Irish mis»- 
sionai'ies, wdio were reganied at Koine with jeaious}". lie 
w^as invited there also by the Bavarian duke Odilo. On his 
return from Home, therefore, in 739, lie paid a visit to Bavaria, 
where he resicle(^for some time, and founded, under the papal 
authority, tlie four bislio[)rics of Salzburg, Kegeiisburg, Freis- 
ingen, and Passau. 

, Soon after he Lad resumed his former field of labour, a poli- 
tical change took place, which w'as favourable to liis ob/)ects, 
in the death of (Siarles Martel, in the year 741. Martel, 
although lie had received Boniface as a papal legate, and on 
the whole favoured his mission,. yet could never be prevailed 
upon to give him such decided prepoiideranee as would liave 
enabled iiiffi to ciii>h all the ojijxmerits to his measures, and 
to the Komaii supre^iac.y ; and as the rough warrior eiicou- 
*raged tli^ clergj to take a ])art in Ids warlike enterprises, and 
did not hesitate to sequester, at will, the pro]>erty of churches 
and convents, t he himself often came into conflict with Boiii- 
facb^ and his interests in resjiect to tlie new eccle^iiastical foun- 
dations. Far greater w^as the iidhieiice acquired by Boniface 
over the sons of Charles IMartcl, Carloman, and Pipin. In the 
former of these, the religious bent wuxs so strong, that he once 
Ep. 21. Plerumqiie oiiira coiitingit, ut quos correctio disciplinse 
tardos facit ad percip^nidam veritatis iiormarn, coiivivioruii! sedulitas et 
admonitio discipliua; ad viam perducat justitiaj. 

f Yet the missionaries in the present case may have shown themselves 
more inclined to subject themselves to the authority of the lioroish church, 
as we see in the example of Virgilius. 

X See Mabillon, Annul. Ord, Benedict. T. II. f. 1 14. 
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thought of relinquishing the sovereign power for the mcmnstic 
life* The other understood far better than his predecessor how 
to enter into the plans of Boinface for the Christian culture of 
the German people. He was also inclined to form a stricter 
alliance with the papacy, with a view to the promotion of his 
own political interests. In particular, it was now in the power 
of Boniface to carry out two important objects calculated to 
eecure the better organization of the* new church. One was 
the foundation of several bishoprics, the other the arrange^ 
ment of the synodal system. He foniided, in 742jciinder the 
papal authority, three bishoprics for the new church, at 
Wursbnrg, at Erfurt,^ and at Bur)>iirg. not far from Fritzlar. 
By the intro(lucti<»n of regular provincial synods, the means 
were to be provided for maintaining an oversight oter the en- 
tire moral and religious condition of the people, and for a 
form of legislation suited to the necessities of tlie church. In 
the Frankish church itself these regular synods had fallen into 
utter desuetude. No such meeting had been (Veld for a period 
of eighty years ; and Car Ionian himself calked upon Boniface 
to appoint one, and to take preventive measures against the 
lamentable abuses that had crept into the administration of* 
church affairs, j* X t thes(‘ synods Boniface^ who acted in the 
uame of the pope, oi! joyed the first seat; and liis influence was 
thus extended o^er the whole Frankish church, wdiich sb^od 
so much ill need ^^f new- regulations. At the same time pope 
Zaeharias had expressly clothed liim with full powers to intro- 
duce into the Frankish church a thorough ref?jrm, ip!; his 
name. } He held, in all, five such synods; At these synbds he^ 

**■ In reference to this, a difficulty arises from the fact, that no later 
indications are to he found of any such bishopric ; wdicther it was that 
for special reasons, in the circumstances of the times, this arrangenjent 
'Was soon altered, or whether a false reading has here crept in. 

f See cp. 51. Carolomannus me accersitum ad se rogsivit, ut in parte 
regni Franconim, qua* in sna cst p otestate, synodum facerem congregari, 
€ft promlsit, se de ecclesiastica religione. quae jam longo tempore id est 
non minus quam per sexagiiita vcl septuagi)ita aiinos calcata et dissipata 
fuit, aliquid^corrigere ct emendare velle. 

J The words of pope Zaeharias, ep. (10, arc : ‘^No.s omnia, quae tibi 
largitus est decessor noster, non mimiimus. sed augemus. Nam non 
golum Bojoaiiam, sod etiam mnnem Gallianim provinciam nostra vice 
per praedicatlonem tibi injungimus, ut quse repereris contra christianam 
religionem vel canonum instituta ibidem detineri, ad normam rectitudi- 
nis studeas reformare.” 
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caused laws to be passed, whereby the clergy were bound to a 
mode of, life better corresponding to their profession, and for- 
bidden to tjjie any part in war oi» in the chase on pain of being 
deposed from office ; laws to secure the general diffusion of 
religious instruction, and to suppress the superstitious customs 
which had sprung out of p^anism, or which at least were 
grounded in pagan notions transferred to the objects of Christ- 
ianity,* such as soothsaying, pretended witchcraft, amulets, 
even though passages of Scripture were employed for that 
purpose. t| At some of these synods, frnn the year 744 
onward, several persons were tried as teachers of false doc- 
trines, belonging, as it may be conjectured, to the number of 
those of whom Boniface had already complained, but whom, 
in the times of Charles Martel, he was not strong enough to 
put dowm. 

One of these persons, Adelbert, was a Frank of mean 
descent, probably belonging to that class whom Boniface had 
some time befo|je described as persons who, by the austerity of 
their lives, acquired consideration in the eyes of the multitude, 
and then used their influence against himself, Adelbert was 
, honoured by the people as a saint and a w'orker of miracles.^ 

* E. g. hostias immolatitias, quas stulti homines juxta ecclesias ritu 
pagano faciunt, sub uoinine sanctorum martyrum vel cohfessorum. The 
German synod of Ihe year 742. Sec p. 23S. 

. t Si quis clericus auguria v(*l diviuationes, aut somnia sive sortes seu 
phylacteria^d cst scripturas observaverit, p.269. Neither was the chrism 
to be used as a remedy for diseases, p. 267. 

I The priest of Ma^nce, whose brief report of the life of Boniface 
has been^ublislilid by the Bollaudists, at the V. of June, redates, that he 
hired people with money to u-^suine the appearance of being affected by 
various bodily ailments, and then to pretend being cured by his prayers. 
See Pertz, T. II. f. 354. But this, Ixiing the testimony of a passionate 
opponent, is not entitled to credit. When a man came once to be re- 
garded as a false teacher, nothing remained but to declare the miracles 
supposed to be wrought by him to be either works of sorcery, performed 
by the aid of an evil spirit, or a deception. For the rest, it was no un- 
common thing in the Frankish church, for fanatics or impostors, who 
contrived to give themselves an air of sanctity, to draw around them, as 
men who could work miracles, a crowd of followers. Thus Gregory of 
Tours (1. IX. c. vi.) relates the instance of a certain Desiderius, who 
went about in a cowl and a shirt of goat’s hair, pretending to lead a strictly 
abstemious life, and to enjoy special interviews with the apostles Peter 
and Paul ; and numerous bodies of the country people allowed themselves 
to be deceived by him — many sick were brought to him to be healed* 
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He found ip^ordfiit bishops wlio were willing to ^ve him 
episcopal ordination.* It would seem that Adelbert, with 
many fanatical extravagance^, and with many cjnalities also 
betokeuing a pmer and freer gosjK‘l-‘>.pirit, was opposed to the 
Peigriiiig doctrines or to the reigning ritual of tlie church. 
Boniface reports of him,t tliat he carried his pride to such ex- 
travagant leiigth, as to put himself on a level with the apostles. 
Hence, while lie tliouglit apostles and martyrs not worthy 
of the lionour of having churches de^ticated to them, he yet 
had tlie folly to dedicate oratori'cs to his own namn. But if 
his claiming to be of (‘cpial dijjinity vith the Apostles vas the 
yeas(»ii nhy Ad* Ibcrt lliouglit chiirehts ouglit not to be erected 
in tlie name of tin* Apostlo<, lie might then say that churches 
could as jiroperly be consecrated to his own name as to the 
names of the Apostle*’; and in that case there vould be no 
inconsistency in bis laiiLniace, of w'hich Boniface, however, 
seems dedr ns to ooiuiet him. Unt from the words of Boni- 
face himself d may, jx'rhaijs, lie gathered, 1hat« he* \(‘nturcd on 
a false const ’iiciioji of .VdelbertN ass(Ttions. Adelbert pro- 
bably said churches might not to be d<*(licatc(l to the name of 
any matwl tiiu’oforc not to th(‘ name of an apostle ; and in 

In the case of tliO'.e vho iUtc I uiic, lie cuiscd thcir'dinhs to be stretched 
with great \ioleiv*(‘-- ai < xpeniiient which turned out sometimes for tu- 
naielj, sonctnues unto’lmiati Iv . I t (pios virtiitis di^jine largititfac 
dirigere (m'ji Hum* ptnhs str.ught again) non pote % qiniM per indus- 
triam (ftv the aid of Jnunai] art) nstaurartt l;cuiqec ajiprehendcbantT 
puet'i tjus inaiius iioimimni, alii ^cro p* dcs, tieetowpie dive'n. is in partes, 
ita nt nervi pnt iroutur aJirnirjn, crin non '■anarentiir, dimittehantur 
exanimes. In anotber plrts* (1 X. c, 25) («iv'>*ry ivlite^ th^ instaucc 
of a man 'wbo, at first doubtUs*' in an attaek of , li.id givfeu him- 

self out as CMirhl, and a woman whom le* carried -about 'witli bun, as the 
Vir/nu Mar} . The p<*op!c ilo* bed to liim, and i)i ought their -'lelc, who 
were to be h(*aled b\ he toucli. A* the '■ame time he s<.i himself np.<is 
a prophet. M<tre tlum tlirte ilu i‘'iiid •^ufieicd tlM‘in‘'e]ves to be deauved 
by him, and among tlies'* , lere were some p'iests. (^regory sajs, that 
in France many such Ii ul appeared, wh nfier a fiw wonum had joined 
them, whom th'>} extolled a-. sai’*s, found b iicvers among the people. 

♦ Boniface says that, oontrar} to tlie tiiurch laws, he had received 
ordination without i sjiccific dioeesc, an onliiiatio absoluta. This was 
undoubtedly contrary to the chinch laws; but in the^'case of missionaries 
it could not be otherwisi*: anvl in fact it was the same with Boniface 
himself. Probably Adelbert w^anled to labour as a missionary ; like so 
many even ignorant and fanatical p^TSons, who believed they felt thifit 
call. t ^ 

^ As is intimated by tlie words “aediguabatur consecrarc.*’ 
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tMs case h& night certainly be accused of •self«contrad5ctk)n, 
if he p emitted oratories to be dedicated to his owin naa^e. 
Yet even a fanatic would not he likely to fall into so gross a 
contradiction as this. Probably the truth was that Boniface 
represented the conduct of Adalbert in the false light which 
grew out of his own inferences from his doctrines. And this 
view of the matter is confirmed wlienwe find that Adelbert was 
a severe censurer of tln^zeal, manifested by so many in those 
times, to visit the ‘threshold of tJie .\postles (the limina 
Apostolorum) instead of i-oeking helj) from the omnij^resent 
God, or Irorn Qlirist alone. The bad etfect on the morals of 
the pilgrims, which, as Boniface Jumself is compelled to ac- 
knowledge, resulted from these visits to Home, would be an 
additional reason fur the opposition shown to them.* Adelbert 
procured crosses to be erected in the liehis where tlie people 
might assemble. lie built small oratories in the same places 
and near fountains of w^atcr. Hence the accusation of Botii- 
face, that he liad allowed these oratories to be dedicated to his 
own name, was ])robiibly no more than an inference, founded 
perliaps upon the fiict, that the peo[)Ie were wont to name 
those oratories after Adelbert. Large numbers of tlie people 
might be induced to forsake tlie public cliurches and the other 
bishops and to asScinble in these jdaces, saying, we sliall be 
helped by tlie merits of the holy Adelbert ; perhaps Adel- 
bert/s followers paid him the excessive veneration usually 
bestowed on pther men who bore the reimtation of 'saints. 
One mode exi)re,s.<iiig this excessive veneration, wliicli in these 
times w-as by no means singular, may have been tliat alleged 
by Buuiface' (i#' liis report can be relied on), namely, that 
Adelbert’s followers were in the habit of carrying about as 
relics liair and nails taken from liis person (from whicli, how- 
ever, it w^oulcl be wrong to infer that he sought any such 
honour, though it might be true that he took no pains to avoid 
it), and hence proceeded to form a party. AVhen people came 

* Boniface eiuleavourod to have a law enacted in England by a synod 
and by the kings, whereby pilgrimages to Rome, which so lr(?q neatly 
led to corruption of morals, should be forbidden to married women 
and the nuns, quia magna ex parte pereunt, paucis remanentibus integris. 
Perpaucee. enim siuit civitates iu Longobardia vel in Fraucia aut in 
Gallia, in qua noa sit adultera vel mcreirix generis Anglorum, see ep. 73 
to Guthhert Archbishop of Canterbury, ed. Wiirdtwein, p. 201. 
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to him to confess^their sins, he is said to have told them he 
k^w all their sins, for to him every secret thing was open. 
They needtd.not confess to him, but might consider all their sins 
forgiven, and return in comfort and peace to tneir homes. 
Now it is quite possible that Adelbert may have been misled 
a fanatical self-exaltation actiuilly to make use of some such 
language ; but the assertions of Jloiiiface, a man so constantly 
on the watch for heresies, and so inclined to paint every heretic 
in the blackest colours, may well be regarded with suspicion. 
Perhaps Adelbert was merely opposed to the cliurch^ystem of 
confession and penance ; pcrliai)s lie told people they needed 
only confeiss their sins to God, and, confiding in the for- 
giveness of sins obtained liy the merits of Christ, they might 
go away comforted. There is still extant the fragment of a 
prayer by him,^ in which no trace is to be discovered of the fa- 
natical self-exaltation here ascribed to him, but which, on the 
contrary, breathes the spirit of Christian humility. “ Lord, 
Almighty God, Fatlier of the Sou of God,^oiir Lord Jesus 
Christ ! thou the Alpha and Omega, thou who sittest 
above the seventh heaven, above Cherubim and Seraphim, 
thou supreme Love, tliou Fountain of joy, I invoke thee, and ^ 
invite thee to me tiie poorest of thy creatures, since thou hftst 
V9!uchsafed to say, whatever ye ask of my Fdfther in my naro, 
that will I do. I beg of thee, therefore, to bestow upon^ 
thyself?^ f In apother passage, however cited* from thi)^ 
prayer, follows something which dot;s not so well accord with 
the pure Christian spirit expressed in the first words; but 
which, liowever, in a dark, fanatical mysticism, might perhaps 
be reconciled with iliein, namely, the invocation of* angels, 
many names of whom are cited wliieJi do not elsewhere occiir.f 
In the acts of the Homan council mention is made of a pre- 
tended letter of Christ, § whivJj in Jerusalem has fallen from 

♦ In the transactions of the Uoiuaa council, wliich was held in conse- 
quence of the report drawn up by I^oniface. l^onifac. ep. 174. 

f According to another reading ‘‘To thee I direct my prayer.” 

X At the council these unknown names of angels were declared to be 
the names of evil spirits, which Adelbert invoked to his assistance, and 
this was brought against him as a specific charge. 

§ There were at the present time many pieces of forgery of this cha- 
racter in circulation. In a capitulary of rhe emperor Charles, A.i>. 789, 
it is said ; Pseudographio; et dubitu norratioues vcl qu8B omniiio contra 
fidem catholicam sunt, ut epistola ]ics8iiua et falsissima, quam transacto 
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heaven, and which Adel her t took pains t<5 circulate. The 
superscription of this letter was couched in a singular style, and 
the Eoman ghureh was recogniaied in it as the one in which 
were deposited the keys of the kingdom of lieaveh. From this 
it would seem evident tliat the mysticism of Adelbert could 
not be considered as opposed, #it least in a consistent manner, 
to the hierarchical system, as we might be led to suppose it 
would be, on various grounds of evidence. Accordiiig to the 
statements of Bonihice, he drtw notice a'so by exhibiting Cer- 
tain relics^ to which ho ascribed great miraculous j)ower, and 
which, as he pretended, had beeii brought to him from the 
farthest boundaries of the world by an angel in human form.^ 
Yet it deserves to be mentioned, that l^oniface says it was 
in his yoimyer days\ he ceii'e forward with such liretcrisions. 
From this we might infer that he had not always maintained 
tlie same opinions and professions ; and if sucli were the case, 
the contradictions so apparent in tlie tenets ascribed to him 
are to be exjdaii^^d, perliaps, not so mucli fr om ^Iie mingling 
logetlier of opposite elements in his morlc of thinking, as from 
confounding together the reports of two different periods in 
/Jie history of his religious devidopment, the earlier and the 
latei*. "We might suppo-^e that the element of mysticism in 
him had. at the oufset, been covered iij> under a religious ten- 
dency bordering on sensuous fanaticism, and more closely 
attaciiing itself to the forms of the church, an^ that gTadually 
he stripped away these sensuous forms one after the other. 
Yet owing 8) the vague and untrustworthy character of all our 
jiresent sources of in^prmation, nothing certain can be said on 
the subject. C^i tlie whole, it is evident that Adelbert must 
have found no inconsiderable support even from those who 
could not be classed with the ignorant multitude ; for, v'hile 
living, he experienced an honour which the most attached 
disciples are wont to bestow on a venerated master only after 
his death. His life was written before its close, and in this 
document he is styled the holy and blessed servant of God 

anno dicebant aliqui e^rantes et in errorern alios mittentes, quod de ccelo 
cecidisset, nec credantur nec legantur ; sed comburantur. Mansi. Concil, 
T. XIII. p. 174, appendix. 

* By such pretences, the people were often deceived in these times, 
see Gregor. Turon. 1. IX. c. VI, 

f In primseva setate. 
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(daBctus €t beatife Dei famulus)-^ But then, if he had many 
disciples, a great deal which ought to be attributed to the mis- 
takes or to the exaggeration lof his followers, m^y have been 
incorrectly ciiarged to liis own account. 

When Boniface had compelled Adelbert to cease from 
.preaching, — pciriiaps before hjs report to the pope, — and 
when, by the aidiiority of the mayor of the palace, lie had 
eliected his arrest, Adelbert’s numerous followers complained 
that they had been deprived of their holy apostle, their inter- 
cwsor and miracle- worker. The reputed worker pf miracles 
stood higher in the estimation of the multitude thaii Boniface, 
whose zeal was tempered with Christian prudence, whose re- 
ligion was marked by coolness of understanding rather than 
by the impulses of entlmsiasm, and who had no p^mbition to 
be considered a worker of miracles. This was one peculiarity 
whicli distinguished liim from other laborious and successful 
missionaries of tJie same age. Not even Ids own disciples 
have been able to record a single miracle wrought, by him.f 

The introduction only of this biography is known to us through the 
in the acts of the Roman council. It is here said that from his 
birth he was filled with the grace of God, in imitation of the account df 
John the baptist’s nativity. True, this expression was declared at the 
Roman council blasphemous; but many similar ones may be pointed out 
in the Actis sanctorum, belonging to this age. 

f The priest of St. Martin’s church in Utrecl:', who in.thc ninth cen- 
tury drew up a shV.it biographical sketch of Roniiace (publihhed by the 
Bollandists, at the fifth of Juno), was obliged to vindicate himstdf from 
the reproach of not having cited any miracles wrought him. What 
lie says on this point is w orthy of notice, as ap expression of the Chris- 
tian sense of truth which is to ho fouiul extending #irough»ull the cen- 
turies. Everything, says lie, depends on the agency of God, w^hich 
'Operates on man’s inmost being, prodm os miracles from wdtliiii outwards, 
Und by means of miracles quickens (he inward susceptibility to truth, 
“Intus, qui moderabutur quuiue idololatras ct incrcdulos trahebatad fldem. 
'The same Spirit distributed his gifts in manifold ways. Uni, dabat 
'fidem ut Petro, alteri facundiam iiricdicationis ut Paulo, and as an in- 
strument of the same Spirit, Ronifiiec 'nad show n himself. Faeiebat autem 
signa et prodigia magna in ]»opulo, ntpote qni ab (P(jrotifi wentihus morhos 
invifiihtles propcllehat. After IniMug prosecuted this tlionght still further, 
he adds, Quod si ad solani coi poruni .‘•alutem lUtenditis et eos angelis 
#equtparatis, qui luembrornm debilitates jejuniis et orationibns integritati 
restituunt, maguUm quidem est quod dieitis, sed hoc sanctis quodammodo 
et tnedicis commune esse crebris reiuediorum manifestutur eventibus. 
Sed et quemlibet in his lalibus miraeniis sublimem oportet magna seipsum 
circumspectione munirc, ut nee jacbmtia emergat nee appetitus laudis 
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The secoixi of these antogonists of Boniface, Clement, an 
Irishman, was a person of an entirely ditfereut bent of intnd* 
The theological training whichi he received in Ireland ren* 
dered him, no doubt, Boiiiface^s superior in largeness nf under- 
standing and in Christian knowledge, while it raised Inm 
above all the fanatical extravagances which we observed 
in Acielbert. IVe recognize in biin an instance of one of tlie 
earlicvst reactions of the Christian (Consciousness, still liolding 
fast to the primitive troth, against the hierarchical spirit, or 
the princiyple of the Old-Tesiarneni tiu'ocracy, which cha- 
racterized the middle ages, lie would allow to the writings 
of the older fathers,^ and to the canons of councils, no authority 
binding on faith ; and from this it may with probability be 
inferred, tJiat he conced<xl such autliority to the holy Scrip- 
tures alone, acknowledging them as the only fountain and 
directory of Christian faith. The application of this principle 
would lead him, of course, to many important deviations from 
the reigning dijptrines of the cluircli ; though ^we have no 
exact information as to what th(jse deviations were. Boniface 
charges him with maintaining, that he could continue to be a 
Christian bishop though the father of two sons by adultery, 
'tt is probable that Boniface in this case allowed himself a 
little prevaricatioif ; and because tJie marriage of a bishop, 
coi^idered from his own ])()iiit of view, was an irregularity, 
chose to disparage it under the name of an unlaMdul con- 
nection. But there can be no question tliat Clement defended 
the legalityT^of marriage in a bishoj), on such grounds as he 
found stated in the ^acred Scriptures. Boniface, again, ac- 
tmsed him of bTinging back Judaism, because lie declared it 
lawful to marry tiie widow of a deceased brother. But the 
point charged, tliat he considered tlie Mosaic law still obli- 
gatory on Christians, would lie against liim only in case he 
declared a Christian bound, according to Dent, xxv., to marry 
the widow of a deceased brother when the latter left no pos- 
terity ; and in that case, he must liavc declared all other 
marriage with the widow of a deceased brother forbidden, 
• 

surnpiat, ne forte quum alios couperante sibi virtute sanaverit, ipse sua 
vitio vulneratus iritereat. 

Boniface npnes particularly Jerome, Augustin, and Gregory the 
Great, because it was customary to appeal especially to tboir authority 
in the Western Church, 

o 2 
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because all other marriage of a brother’s wife, this only 
excepted, is forbidden in tlie Mosaic law. Perhaps, therefore, 
be only pronounced tlie ecclesiastical ordinance, whereby this 
was placed among the prohibited degrees of relationship, an 
arbitrary one; and adduced the above mentioned Mosaic 
statute in evidence that such ap ordinance had no foundation 
whatever in the divine law, since otherwise Moses would not 
have allowed of any exception. The example of Cilian shows 
how important sucli disputed points, on questions of eccle- 
siastical law, might become to the missionaries and it is 
WOrtiiy of remark, that on another kindred point, the Christian 
j^liiig'' of lioniface himself brought him into collision with 
the statutes of the ecclesiastical law. Altliough he found the 
ju'ineiplc to prevail both in the Homan and in ihp Frankish 
church, that the so-called spiritual kinship of godfather or 
godmother should })revent a marriage (iontract between the 
parties, yet lie could not feel the propriety of it, nor did it 
seem to him to have any foundation either in Scripture or 
ill the essence of Christ ianity ; since baptism establishes a 
spiritual relationship among all Christians.^ Finally, this 
Clement taught, as Boniface reports, tliat Christ, in descend- 
ing to Hades, delivered the souls not only of believers,* but 
also of unbelievers and idolaters. This i^e must understand 
as follows ; lie declared liiniself ojiposed to the common doc- 
trine of the desenisns Christi ad iaferos, iccordi-ng to which 
Christ is supposed to have delivered only the }nous dead of 
the Jewish nation. That is, lie found in this doetdne, because 
he held only to the Scriptures, an intipiatiuii, that all those, 
who, during their life on eartli, had no oppoiijuiiity of hearing 
the message of the gospel, were after their death taught by 
Clirist liiniself to know him as tlu* Saviour, and brought into 
fellowship with hinn A retlecting missionary among# the 
heathen, flight easily be led to entertain doubts of the doc- 
trine, which taught that all pagans were unconditionally lost ;t 


' * Quia nulhitenus intelligere possum, quaro in iino loco spiritualis 
propinquitas in conjunciioiie carnalis i*opulic taisa grande peccatuin sit, 
quando oranes in sacro baptismate (’lliristi et ecclesiaj filii et dlise, fratres 
et sorores esse comprobemus. Sw ep. a9, 40 and 41, f. 88. etc. 

f From l. VII. ep. 15 of Gregory the Great, we see that two ecclesiastics 
at ConAantinople had als^> come to the conclusion, Christum ad inferos 
descendentem omnes qui illic contiterentur euna salvasse atque a poenis 
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while to the purely human feelings of those to whom the 
Christian doctrine was thus presented, much offence might be 
given, many^doubts awakened iiJ tlieir minds. But whoever 
was led, by his own careful examination of the divine word, 
to reject that doctrine, would easily be tempted to go further, 
and to cast himself loose froifi the views hitherto held con- 
cerning tlie doctrine of predestination ; and accordingly w^e 
find that Boniface actually accuses Clement of teaching other 
things, contrary to the Catholic faith, relative to the divine 
predestination.* Whether Ch*ment, liowever, went so far as 
to maintain the doctrine of universal restoration,! is a point 
which cannot be certainly determinen. Ofcour.se, neither the 
peculiar spiritual bent nor the doctrines of Clement, wore 
suited to procure for liirn, in this riuU*. age, so large a number 
of followers as flocked after the fanatical Adelbert*! 

Boniface, in bringing his complaint against these two 
persons before pope Zacluirias, propo.sed that, in order to 
render them Iiarijtless, they should be confined f(\r life. The 
pope, |in his reply to Boniface’s report, a.d. 745, confirmed 
the scmtence by wliich tliey w-cre condemned, but without 
determining anything with regard to their persons, except 
that they sliould l^c r< ‘moved from their spiritual charges. 
But it is worthy of remark, that perhaps the just and humane 
Zackarias was led, by another report from Germany, to doubt 
the justice of the proceedings instituted ar^inst these two 
men ; for about two years later, in 747, § he ordered a new 
investigatioifinto the eases of the two deposed bishops, [j And 
should they he convided of having in any resj)ect departed 
from the right way, then if they showed an inclination to be 

debitis liberasse. Which to Gregory, judging from his point of view, the 
eomijion doctrine of the church, appeared extremely erroneous, 

* Multa alia horribilia de pr®destinatione Dei. 

t I t may be remarked, that Scotus Erigena, in whom we find similar 
doctrines, came from Ireland. 

I The presents which liouiface sent to the deacon Gemmulus, to whom 
he entrusted tlie management of his cause with the pope (a silver ewer 
and a napkin), might throw a susj)icion upon him, were it not the cu.stom 
of tho>e times, as is evident from Boniface's letters, to accompany letters 
sent from a distance with presents. To a pope, Boniface sent as a present 
a napkin, to M*ipe the hands or feet (villosa), and a small sum of gold or 
diver. $ See ep. 74. 

jl Together with Adelbert is here mentioned a certain Godalsacius, who 
perhaps was associated with him. 
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Hitil^ures weie to be taken for proceeding with them 
to the ecclesiastical laws; Iwit shcmM they ob- 
persevere in insi^tiiipf upon their innoceni e, they were 
to be sent, in company with two or three of the most approved 
eNsx^lesiastics, to Kome, in order that their case might be caro- 
fully investigated by the apostdlical see, and that they might 
tbim be treated according to their deserts. So important waa 
it Considered by tiie pope, to take <‘are that Iiis agents >hould 
not proceed with injustice or har^ijness against two men, in 
whom he could not possibly Jiave any personal interest ; and 
so fer was ho from being willing to sacrifice them, by giving 
the sanction ^>f his owni supreme iiidicial authority, to a man 
who had done so much for the interests of the ])apa(*y, and 
who ever remaitud so faithful an instrument in ^iromoting 
thi'iii. Had the interests o^‘ the jiapaey been the cliief thing 
aimed at by the pope, he would nut lia^e hesitated to follow 
at once the report of Iloiiifaee; but as it was, the powerful 
Ikmifaoe seen»s still to ha\e fomid means to«’elay the execu- 
tion of tin* pope’s intentions. 

Hespectin^ tlie fitc of Clement, we ha\e no exact in- 
formation ; though it is certain, from the character of, his* 
doctrine's, that Ik* could not expect any meye fa\ounible issue 
of his case to revolt from the examiuatiou at Kome ; but 
with regard to Adelbert, we Know that by the sf^uteiie^ of 
Boniface he was^,snbj(‘cted to iiuprisonnien for life, and'that 
after having ( fleeted his escap(* from his cell, he came t0 & 
miserable eiid.^ ' 

This was not the only eas'* in which pope Zj^charias show'll, 
that he was not to he uo\crn(‘d at once in his (]eei‘'ions by the 
rejiorts of the credulous Bonihuv a man so ready, om some 
mtsunderstanding of his own, to st-t d<mn his opponents^ ast 
heretics— hut that ho wa'j iueliuod to hear these opponents 
speak for flu mselv es. k'lrerilius, another Irish piiest in 
Bav'aria. got into his first ditlh-ully v\itli Boniface by occasion 
of a baptism informally adnunistcud. Because the ignorant 

priest had been guilty of an error in repeating some of IbO' 

• 

* The presbj ter of Ma v enro rolatfF ( see Monumenta, ed. Pertz, II. 355% 
that he was confined in the convent ot Piilda, but that he succeeded in 
effeotint? his Cbcupe with a boot full of nuts, b) v hich he meant to sustain 
himself ou the way. But h* was faPeu upon, robbed, and murdered by 
ahepherds. 
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words of the Latin fomnila,* Boniface declared that the 
ba|)tisin was invalid, and must be repeated, Virgilius pro- 
tested againV this ; he' venture<l ^with fciidoiiius, another priesi, 
to appeal to the pppe, and the latter decided against Boniface.f 
The same Virgilius, who seems to have stood in some esti* 
mation with iJbe duke Odilo^ afterwards presented himself as a 
candidate for one of the bishopries founded by Boniface. The 
latter, however, endeavouml to exclude Jiira, He accused 
Virgil of maintaining the heretical opinion, that under the 
earth existed another world and other men — perhap:^ a m imp- 
prehension ; perhaps the opinion that tliere were antij)odes. 
Now tlie pope himself, it is true, found this opinion objection- 
able; perhaps on account of the inference, which might be 
supposed tic) follow, that the whole human race did not spring 
from Adam, that all men were not involved in the original 
sin, tliat all did not need a Redeemer. And oil the presump^ 
tion that Bouifacc\s report agreed with the truth, he decided 
that Virgil should be deposed from the priestly dignity. He 
addressed a threatening letter to Virgil and Sidonius, and 
assured Boniface that he believed him ratlier than the two 
former; but still he summoned them both to Rome, wltere 
their case might be more accurately investigated, and a definitive 
sentence passed atcordingly. And the result teaches that 
Vi]|gil must have succeeded in justifying himself before the 
pope, for he became bishop of Salzburg, and attained after- 
wards to the honours of a saint. J 

Thougll^^for the rest, Boniface constantly acted in sub- 
servience to the pop(^, and paid them the utmost deference, 
yet at th^ same*time he never hesitated to speak out what a 
pope might not like to hear, when the duty of his calling 
required that he should do so. He fearlessly censured pope 
Zadiarias for permitting the Romaa church to incur the 

♦ In nomine patria et filia. f See ep. C2. 

X See the epigram of Alcuin upon him. As Boniface fell into collision 
for the most part with educated irishmen who were striving to be iude 
pendent of him, so we find among tliem a certain Samson, a priest, who 
according to J3onifaceis report (ep. 82), had asserted, that one might be- 
come a Christian by the imposition of the hand of a bishop, without 
baptism. That he should have asserted this in such a way that a priest 
should have so over-estimated the importance of the episcopal laying, on 
of hands, can hardly be supposed, and we are here forced to the conjec- 
ture that Boniface had not rightly apprehended his opponent’s meaning. 
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charge of simony, by demanding money for the bestowment 
of the pall.* He complains, in a letter to this pope, of the 
bad example set at Rome to the ignorant and,/ude people 
from Germany ; of the various superstitious practices allowed 
there on the first of January; of the custom among the 
women to hang amulets around, their arms and limbs, which 
amulets were publicly exposed for sale. Now the vulgar 
had it to say, that such things were done at Rome under the 
eyes of the pope ; and so his instructjons, Ik* said, were not a 
little hindered of their efiect.f He <!ites the auth((/ity of St. 
Paul and of Augustin against such practices,— and urgently 
demands of the poi)e a suppression of these abuses.^ 

The r{*formation of the cliureh, according to the plan of 
Boniface, required especially the re-estal)lis]nnent c'f a well- 
devised church organization, at tlie head of which should 
stand the po{)e as the director of the wJiole. All the bisiiops 
should held the same ndation to the metropolitans as these 
held to ii»e pojie himself. As the bishops, when they found 
it impossible tlieniscilves to do away abuses jii their dioceses, 
should discharge tlieir consciences by bringing’ the matter 
before their jwoper superiors, tlie metropolitans, thus throwing 
the responsibility on the latter; so the metropolitans, or arch- 
bishops, should proceed in the same way Awards the pope.§ 
And an oversight, aciininistered on this orgaiii cal plan, over .the 
whole church, might undoubtedly, in these times of rudeiies.c, 
where so manj^Uiings w(*re contrary to ecclesiastical order, 
have served a very salutary purpose ; ])ul the ifX.*tropolitan 
constitution was not so well adapted lo^ the relations of the 

♦ Zacliarias himself says (op. GO, f. 148) of the letter, in which lioiiiface 
complains of this, litterae tua* nimis animos nostros conturbaveriint. He 
denies the whole thing. Perhaps the officials of the pupal chancery had 
acted without the pope’s knowledge or will. 

f Ep. r*l. Quae oiimia eo, quod ibi a carnalibus et insipientibus 
videntur, nobis hie et improperium et impt‘diinentuTn prsodicationis et 
doctrinuD ix>rficiunt. 

X The pope did not denj- tliat such abuses had once more cre])t in at 
Home ; but affirmed, that since he had attained to the papal Uignit;^ they 
had been wholly suppressed. 

§ See ep. 73 to the English Metropolitan Cnthbert, to whom he sent a 
report of the administration of his office thus far. Sic omnes episcopi 
debent metropolitano et ipse Komano pontitici, si quid de corrigendis 
popuUs apod eos impossibile est, uotum facere et sic alieni fient a sanguine 
ammaruin perditarum. 
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French empire, as it iiad been to the old Homan empire, and 
the spirit of the Frankish bishops, so inclined to indepemlence, 
was not ready to accommodate i|;sclf to any such form. ‘Hence 
Boniface had on this point many obstacles to encounter. Tnie, 
when pope Zacharias committed to him the business of armng- 
ing the order of the Frankish# church, Bonifiice ordained three 
metropolitans for this church, and the pope sent him the palls 
for the same but he fourul Jiiniself uija1)le to carry this 
arrangement immediately into (?flcct.f The new German 
church also continued to subsist for a l(»nger time without 
metropolitans. It is triio, in the year 7d2, pope Gregory III. 
appointed Boniface archbishop, and sent him the pall,J but 
without a determinate metropolis. On the death of Ragin- 
fred, bislrjp of Cologne, in 744, Boniface proposed that the 
bishopric of Cologne should be converted into a metropolis, 
and conferred on himself.§ This was connected with his 
favourite plan, to resume once more the personal supei- 
intendence of Jhe mission among the Frieslauders, which, 
since the death of AVlllibrord in 739, had not been so rigor- 
ously conducted as before ; for after the death of Willibrord, 
lie reckoiK'd the mission among the Frieslanders as belonging 
to* * * § tho sphere of labour assigned him as papal legate among 
these tribes : and tn accordance with the full powers conferred 
on# him for that purpose by the mayor of the palace, Car- 


* See ep. of pope Zacharias. 

•j The po{jc was much surprised to learn that Boniface afterwards de- 
manded nothing but tha 9 ] xtUiumf and asked him, cur tantm rei facta sit 
’ perimitatiO ? ep. fo. At the council of Soissons, in the year 7-i4, he suc- 
ceeded, liowever, in securing the appointment of two metropolitans. lie 
wrote, at some later time, to the pope, excul})atii]g himself (ep. 86) dc eo 
autem, quod jam pra'terito tempore dc arcliiepiscopis ct dc palliis a 
Romaiia ecclesia pretendis juxta promissa Francorum sanctitati vestra) 
notum feci, indulgeutiam apostolica3 sedis flagito, quia, quod promiserunt, 
tardantes non impleverunt et adhuc differtur et ventilatur, quid inde 
perficere voluerint, ignoratiir, sed rnea voluntatc impleta esset promissio. 

X Sec cp. 25. 

§ With ihe bishop of Cologne Boniface early fell out. The former 
wanted to extend his^ioce.se over a part of the field of labour assigned fo 
Boniface, tliough he had taken no pains 'whatever to diffuse Cliristianity 
among the pagan trilws bordering on his diocese. Gregory II., who 
decided against the bishop of Cologne, describes him as the episcopum, 
qui nunc usque desidia quad am in eadem gente predication is verbum 
disseminare neglexerat, et nunc sibi partem quasi in parochiam defendit. 
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The had ordained his couritr}^man and disciple, the 
priest Eohan, bishop of Utreciit. But from Cologne, as a 
centre, it woidd be easy for hinfi to extend his watoii and care 
also over Friesland. f The Frankish nobles were generally 
satisfied with this arrangement, and the pope confirmed it ; 
but a portion of the clergy, as f e may infer from the inti- 
mations of Boniface, in his letter to the pope, were opposed to 
it#! These, as it seems, were composed of such as had all 
formed a party against Boniface, The pope believed 
"pt this opposition might be despised ; but subseqndt'it events 
L>wed that it was of moment. In addition to this, another 
event happene(i, which gave a different turn to the choice of a 
German metropolis. 

In the army, wdiieli in 744 marched to the assistance of the 
Thuringians againsttheSaxons, was t lerold, bisho]) of Mentz.§ 
He was slain by a Saxon ; and Charlemagne a})pointed his 
son, by name G-cwillieb, to succeed him in the office. This 
son, though ui/)tlier respects a person of blawieless manners, 
yet want(‘d botli the disposition and tlie education requisite for 
a spiritual office ;|| being j)assionateIy devoted, as 2 )robably 

♦ See ep. 105. ^ ^ 

f Bouifiice had himself, on proposing? the establishment of a metropo^ 
litsin see at Cologne, nieiitioned the circumstances which to ^bim seen^^pd 
to recommend that city as a proper place for tlie [ ".ir pose, .ns the pope 
says (ep. 70) : Civiiateni pertiiigtmteiu usque nd pagaiiorum fines et in 
partes Germanicanim gentium, uhi antea pmdicasti. That not Mentz, 
as it reads in the superscription of the letter, ed. Wiirdtw(tin,%ut (!)ologue 
is to be understood whieli — Pagi also remarks -iijay be gathered not oaly 
from the circumstance's stated, but also from what the pope evpre'ssly says 
in the same letter : I)e civitate. (piac tuiper Agrippina vocabatur,' nunc 
vero Colonia jiixta petitioiiem Francoriiui per iiostnc auctoritatis praj- 
ceptum nomini tuo jMctropolin continnaviums. 

X Quidaiii falsi sacenlotes ct scUisnialici hoe impedire conati sunt. * 

§ We arc indebted for a oircnmstantiul account of this event to that 
presbyter of Mentz to whose report we have already referred on a former 
pa^. True, his statements cannot be relied on, and are in this case full 
of auuchronisms ; hut in Mentz, where he Avrote, he might easily obtain 
better information on this particular subject, and liis account Avears Alto- 
gether the impress of truth. • 

j) The presbyter of Mentz says of him : ilic autem hoiiestis moribus, 
ut ferunt, nisi tantum quod cum herodiis ot canibus per senietipsuw 
jocahatur. If he is the individual whom Boniface describes in his letter to 
the pope (see ep. 70) **aduli< rati clerici et homicidae filius, in udiilterio 
uatus et absque disciplina nutritus;’’ we must remember^ that from his 
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his fiithcr also had been, to the sports of the forest. Wheftl 
the two armies again met in the field, Gewillieb ciialienged 
the slayer df his father out of Ithe ranks of the Saxons, and 
killed him on the spot, to revenge his father’s death. In 
pursuance of the ecclesiastical laws, passed at his own sug- 
gestion, Boniface was obliged to demand that Gewillieb, who, 
though a bishop, still bore the sword, should be deposetl from 
his office. This was done at a synod in the year 745, over 
which Boniface himself presided. In thi' case, it was the 
less possilne to accuse him of interested motives, because the 
transfer of the metropolitan see to Mentz, would, according to 
what we have already remarked, be directly opposed to his 
own wishes and cherished plans. Besides, lie could not, at 
the beginning, have jiossibly conjectured, that the deposition 
of Gewillieb would be followed by this result ; since lie was 
stiir negotiating with tlie pope, for the establishment of th^. 
metropolitan see at Cologne. Gewillieb, it is true, repaired 
to Rome, for tli# ])urpo.se of laying his appeal before the pope, 
and the latter kept the investigation of the affair in his own 
hands but the issue of it must doubtle.ss have led to tlie con- 
•firuiation of the sentence passed by the German synod. The 
removal of Gewilli[‘b, and the vacancy left in the bishopric of 
Mentz, now eriablod the party wlio strove to hinder the esta- 
bliffliinent of if metropolitan see at Cologne, to carry their 
point ; and it was thought ad> isable to r'^e the city of 
Mentz, wliij^Ii had already enjoj^ed that Jionour, once more the 
seat of an archbishopric. Boniface, in communicating this 
.decision pf th(j Fraifki.sh princes and nobles to the pope, 
besought the latter, at the same time that he might be 
allowed, on account of his great age and bodily infirmities, to 
cor^secrate some other person than himself to the office of 
archbishoj). This petition of Boniface was certainly not 
an act of dissimulation or hypocritical liumility, traits of 
which not the least vestige can be detected in his general 
character ; nor is it by any means necessary so to understand 
it, as if ho wished to devote his already far advanced, but still 
enei'getic old age to an inactive repose. Perhaps liis simple 

own point of view he might thus describe a bishop living in wedlock, and 
taking an active part in M'ar. 

* lie says, in his letter to Boniface, Dam advenerit, ut Domino 
placuerit, fiet. 
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motive was to avoid the great burden of outward business 
whieh must be connected with the administration of the 
German archbishopric, and n^t to suffer his labox-rs as papal 
legate, from whose duties he by no means wished to be 
released, to be circumscribed by being obliged to confine 
himself to a distinct carchiepiscopiil see, and one of such a 
character as seemed to promise him but little freedom for 
missionary journeys, lie wished to consecrate his last ener- 
gies, freely and exclusively, to the instruction of the pagan 
and newly converted populations belonging to liiit field of 
j|itbour, to which he also reckoned Friesland. 

. 'He had already, some years eailier,^ requested of Pope 
Zacharias, tliat he might be allowed to select, and ordain a 
presbyter to succeed him in his oflice ; some such person as, 
after common deliberation, sliould appear to him, under the 
existing circumstances, the most suitable for the place ; and he 
referred to tlic fact, that (ireg()ry Til. had, in the presence of 
Zacharias at l^ome, already invited him to select for himself 
and consecrate a successor; — whether it was, that Boniface 
even now enbirtained the purpose just mentioned of committing 
to or sharing with another the administration of the external 
affairs of the church, so as to leave lumself more freedom for 
the woi’k of religious instruction ; or whether, remomberiug 
the uncertainty of and the dangers to which he was c«ri- 
stautly exposed miiong tlu* ])agans, he wislied, with’ a prudent 
regard to the future, to liave everything so arrangenl tliat after 
his death the young church shoidcl not go to d^^strn^tion. Blit 
the old ecclesiastical laws did not. ])erinit ihat a bishop should 
nominate and ordain his successor <luring his o\i7i life-time, a 
fact of ivliich Jioniface perhajjs was not aware; and the 
question now came up, on the ]>reM‘ntation of the petition of 
Boniface to the pope, wlielher, coiKside.ring the extraordinary 
circumstances of the case, the pope oiiglit to depart from the 
accustomed form, as inflee<l it shoidd seem that the altogetlier 
new' and dilficult relations of things must often call for de^da- 
tions of this sort. But so thought iu)t the iK^pe, at that time. 
He replie^d to hinif that his request, being incompatible with 
the laws of the church, could in nowise be granted. Even 
were the pope desirous of it, stiU it was not in his power to 


* See ep. 51. 


t See ed, Wiirdtwein, p. 113. 
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confer on him this favour ; for as no man knew whether l e or 
his fellow stood nearest the grave, so it might easily iiappen 
tliat his destined successor be outlived by himself. He 

could, however, select some priest as his special assisttmt in 
discharging the duties of his office, who, after having proved 
himself in the work, might bd found worthy of a more exalted 
station. Let it only be your constant prayer, said the pope, 
that a successor well-pleasing to God may be provided for you ; 
and if the priest whom you may select slh)iild live, and at the 
close of jljur own life bo found still fitted for the office, you 
may then publicl}'^ designati^ this person as your successor, and 
he may come to llome and receive his ordination. Even this, 
he said, had never b(dbre been gniuted to any one. 

Wheii*l>oiiiface next jjresented his proposal to resign the 
archiepiscopal office, the pope, with a view to encourage him 
in. his old age to perseverance in his multiplied and manifolu 
labours, conceded still more. lie wrote him* that he ought by 
no means to let^^ e the episcopal see at Mentz, but should let 
the word of our Lord be fulfilled in his case, Matth. xxiv, 13: 
He that perseveretli unto the end shall bo saved. But if the, 
, Lord gave* him an altogether suitable person, qualified to watch 
over the welfare of souls, he miglit consecrate him a bishop as 
his own represenlRtive ; and such a person might everywhere 
ac4 his colleague in the servi(;e of the church. Having 
obtained this privilege of the pope, he no determi ned| to 
prepare a. retreat for his last days, at liis favourite foundation, 
the monastfry of Fulda ; there to refresh, in some measure, his 
enfeebled bodv, uoyj^ suHering under the effects of his long 
* labours hud acfvanced age. In advising the pope of this step, 
he gave him to understand, that it was by no means his inten- 
tion *0 abandon the duties of his calling, but that he meant, as 
Ztfciiarias had exhorted him, to persevere in it to the end ; that 
the monastery of Fulda was the most convenient of all i)laces 
for devoting his last energies to the good of the people, to 
whom he had preached the gospel, ‘‘for the four nations to 
whom, by the gmee of God, wc ha^'e preached the w^ord of 
Christ, dwell in » circle around this spot. To these I would 

* Ep. 82. 

t He proposed this to the pope some years later, in tlie letter in which 
he requested him to confirm what he had done in founding the monastery 
of Fulda, ep. 86. 
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be useful so long as I live or liave niy senses ; for I wish to 
persevere in the service of the Roman church, among the 
German people to whom 1 was sent, and to obey your com- 
mands/’ ‘ ^ 

Among the last public acts of Boniface in Germany, belongs 
the part lie took in a political resolution, which was not with- 
out its importance as contributing to the firm establishment of 
the new ecclesiastical foundations. The mayor of the palace, 
Pipin, after having for a long time exercised the royal 
autkority^ determined to assume the royal name^ ,:ind to de- 
prive the last branch of the old legitimate, ruling family, 
Childeric 111., who was, in fact, a king only in name, also of 
this name. That he could believe it possible to justify, by 
the authority of tlie pope this illegal act to his own conscience 
and in the eyes of the people, this without doubt was already 
one result of the influence exercised by Boniface in clianging 
the religious mode of thinking, — a result of the new point of 
view in which the cliurch was presented, as a theocratical 
institution, anti the pope, as theocratical head Ov^er the nations. 
To Boniface lilmself it must Jjave appeared of the utmost ad- 
' vantage to his field of labour, that l^ipin, by assuming the 
royal name, should obtain still greater authority, so as to ‘be* 
able to place a stronger check on the indivitlual Dukes, whose 
arbitrary will threatened to become destructive to all civil and 
ecclesiastical order ; and with the views he entertained respect- 
ing the relation bf the church to civil society, and of the pope 
to tlie church, such an act, promising lo be so aiivantageous 
both to church and state, could easily be rendered legal by th^ 
decision of the pope, as the suj>reme organ ofi Clirist in tho - 
government of the household of faith. t From the close 
alliance between Boniface and the j»ope, from lu>s position as 

* In quo loco proposal aliquantulimi vcl paucis illelms fessutn senec- 
tute corpus rcquioscendo rccupcrarc, et post mortem jaccre. Quatuor 
eniiu popuii, qixibus verbiim (^hristi per gratiam Did cliximus, in circuitu 
loci hujiis habitare dinoseuntur. Quibuscum vestra iiilercessione, quam- 
diu vivo vel sapio, utilis esse possum. Cnpio cniin vestris oratiouibus, 
comitante gratia D^i in familiaritate Pomana* ei^clcsiai et vestro ser- 
vitio, inter Genuaiiicas gentes, ad quas missus fui, perseverare et prsc- 
cepto vestro obedire. 

t Thus Willibald, in the life of Boniface, s. 23, shows that this insur- 
rection of paganism in Thuringia had been in great measure provoked by 
the tyrannical Dukes. 
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mediator between the latter and the Frankish church, it may 
be inferred, that the nef^otiations concerning this impel ;.ant 
matter werg not managed without his intervention ; thougli it 
remains uncertain whether anything in the oral Ci>mmuniea- 
tious which Boniface’s delegates the presbyter Lull, is saiti to 
have made about this period h tlie j)ope, had reference to this 
business.* Certain it is, tliat it was Bojiiface, who in the year 
752, at Soissons, i)y the pope’s commission, administered to 
Fipin the royal unction. 

His v^it field of labour among foreign nations did not, 
however, render Boniface forgetful of his native land. Though 
his duties compelled him lo forego his cherished wish of 
returning there once more, yet lie ever took a special interest 
in its afli)irs,f He maintaineil a (constant correspondence with 
bishops, monks, nuns, and pidnces of his country, and as it gave 
him peculiar pleasui'e — to use his own wordslf — to hear his 
countrymen praised, so he was grieved at being told of their 
faults. He wjis much pained on learning that one of the 
princes of his native land, Etlielbald king of Mercia, led an 
immoral life, and tliereby eticouragiHl immorality among his 
^ people; and that lie was guilty of arbitrarily appropriating the 
prhperty of the church. Conceiving himself both bound and 
fully authorized, f)y the pope’s commission, to exert his in* 
finance against any unchristian conduct wdiich came to his 
knowledge-aniong the nations, eveu beyond the more narrow 
circle under his immediate sui)erintendence,^ie felt himself 
constrairieckio transmit, in the name of a small synod, a very 
decided letter of ren:i^nstrance to this petty sovereign. In tliis 
• letter he described to him. how severely, to the shame of the 

See ep. TO, concerning Lull, huhet secreta queedam mea, qua3 soli 
pietati vestrx profiteri debet. 

f In writing to a priest of his native land, to wliom he sent the letter 
of recoinnieiidatioii, prestmtiy to b(‘ mentioned, for the purpose of being 
transmitted to the king of the Mercian.*;, he .«:ays : Ha*c verba adnionitio- 
nis iiostraj ad ilium regem propter nihil aliiid direxiiniis, nisi propter 
puram caritatis amicitiani et quod de eadem gente Anglorum nati et 
ermtriti liic peregrinamur, ep. 71. 

J In tlie letter referred to : Bonis et laudibus gentis nostrai Iretamur, 
peccatis et vituperationibus contristainur. 

§ See ep. 54, as the prceceptum Koinani pontifieis, si alicubi viderem 
inter Christianos pergens populos erroneos vel ecclesiasticas regulas de- 
pravatas vel homines a catholi afideabductos, ad viam ealutis iuvitare et 
revocare tolls viribus nitorer. 
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English people, •“ the violation of cliastity was punished in the 
mother country, among the pagan Anglo-Saxons, who followed 
the laws of God w'ritten on tJ)e heart ; and hehV up for his 
warning the divine Judgment^ on immoral nations. But to 
conciliate tiie good-will of the prince, and secure a favourable 
reception of this admonitory epikle, Boniface wrote him also 
another shorter lett<ir, wJiich he accompanied with i)resents, 
namely, a hawk, two falcons, tvv(j shields, and two lances. t 
ITe exhorted tlie primate of the English church, archbishop 
Cuthbeit of Canterbury, I informing him of tlje regulations 
ad<)pted by himseir in the Frankish and (ieianan churches, to 
take measures for improving the condition of the church in 
England ; and it was }»robabjy owing to bis inihuMice, which 
extended even to this distant region, that, in the yi^ar 747, a 
synod for the reformation of abuses was coiixeiied at Cloveshove 
(Cliff), under the presidency of this archbishop. 

Boniface, acting on the. permission 1 k‘ had received from tlie 
pope, appointed his countryman Lull, wlu) liacl ijcen lor twenty 
years trained under his eyts and had served as his colleague, 
to succeed him in office, and ordained him a bishop. ^Nothing 
was wanting, except that he should he recognized as his sne-, 
cessor by royal authority, and thus st;cured in the exeredse^of 
all the rights pertaining to such a relation. ^ Impre.sscMl with a 
feeling that the iuHriijities of age announced for iiim a speedy 
death, § liis mind was oceupitul w'ith the care of jnoviding for 
his ecclesiastical 1‘oundations, tiie destruction or dismember- 
ment of which he had reason to fear, unless they trere placed 
under the direction of a firm and alile head, such as he wished 
to give them in the jierson of Lull. The letter in Which he" 
solicited Fulrad, tlie Frankish lord chamberlain, to bring this 
matter before king Pipin, touchingly expresses the paternal 
anxiety of Boniface for tlio.ve who had been committed by God 
to his pasloral care : ‘‘ iS' early all my discijdes,’^ he writes, are 
foreigners — a few priests, (‘stablished at various points for the 
service of the church and of the people; monks, distributed 
among the monasteries, for the purpose of teaching the chil- 
dren to read ; and many aged i>ersons, who have long lived 

* Ep. 72. t Ep. 55. X Ep. 73. 

§ Ep. 90, to the Frankish lord chamberlain Fulrad, quod mihi et 
arnicis meis similiter videtur, ut vitam istam tomporalem et cursum dierum 
meorum per istas iufirmitates cito del>eam finire. 
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and laboured with me and sustained me. For all these I am 
anxious, lest after my death tliey become scattered. I beg, 

« therefore, tl#t they may enjoy a share of your protection, so 
that they may not be scattered l,ke sheep without a shepherd, 
and that the people living* on the borders of the pagans may 
not lose the law of Christ. 1 beg earnestly, in the name of 
God, that you would cause my son and fellow-bishop, Liill, to 
be appointed for this service of the people and the ciiurches, as 
a preacher and guide of the priests and ti e people. And I 
hope, if GVl so will, that in him the priests will find a guide, 
the monks a teacher of their rule, and the Christian people a 
faithful preacher and shepherd. J beg such a favour especially 
for this reason, because my priests su^tain a miserable life on 
the border? of the heathen- ].^read to eat they can obtain by 
their own exertions ; but clothing they cannot find there, unless 
they receive help and counsel from otiier quarters ; for so have 
3 sustained them, that they might be enabled to persevere in 
their labours for^the people in those places.” 

Having obtained what he wished, and thus made the preset* 
vation of the German ehureli independent of his own existence, 
JLlonifiice concluded not to follow out his earlier intention of 
passing the remnant of his days in the monastery of Fulda, but 
to consecrate theiit to the work with which Ids missionary 
activity had nrst commenced. Probably it was with a special 
view of having it in his j)ower to enter again, in a more direct 
and personal manner, upon this mission in Friesland, tiiat it 
had been his®wisli to make the city of Cologne the seat of his 
archbishopric. But iiQw he was brought into collision witli the 
bewly appointed bishop, llihiegar of Cologne ; for the latter 
availed himself of certain claims, founded on ancient tradition, 
to make the church of Utrecht ilependent on himself, though 
he ttjok no active })a.rt in preaching the gosjiel in those regions. 
Boniface maintained, on the other hand, that the bishops of 
Cologne, who gave themselves no concern about the ndssiori 
among the Frieslanders, had no claims to make upon this pro- 
vince of the church, but that the church of Utrecht had been 
founded by pope Sergius, as a metropolis for the conversion of 
the Frieslanders, and subject only to the pope;* whence also 
it followed, that this church ought, for the present, to stand 


VOL. V. 


* See ep. lr>5, to pope Stephen II. 
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cmder no oversight but his own, inasmuch as the pope had 
coawnitted to him, as his legate, the oversight over all these 
churches, planted among pagan nations. It is so much more 
reasonable to trace this controv/ersy of Boniface with the bishop 
of Cologne to his ilesire of once more taking upon himself, as 
papal legate, the direction of ^Iie mission in Friesland, that 
we should hardly be justified ^n adopting the contrary supposi- 
tion, and in ascribing the ])lan of his journey to Friesland to 
an ambition whicli incited him to make good his power of 
legate in that country against th(^ bishop of Colojifne. Why 
should he Jiavo sought, through so many dangers and difficul- 
ties, at such an advanced period of life, to acquire for his few 
remaining days an honour, wJiich in a inncli more convenient 
and less hazardous way he could have procured hiHiimself by 
negotiation with tlie pope,* and with the king of the Franks? 

Bonifac^* set out on his journey to Friesland in the begin- 
ning of tlie year 7o5, under the firm perstiasion that he should 
never reiurn., AVith this eonvietion, jie took leave of Iiis dis- 
ciple Lull, and eomnu'nded to him the preservation and prose- 
cution of the work begun ])y himself, and in particular the 
completion of the (•Iniieli, now creeling at Fulda, in which his 
body was to be (hqxMited. In the book-chest, which lie was 
in the habit of takiinr with him wherever^he went,']* that ho 
might have a supfdy of spiritual books at hand, from which he 
could read oi\sing l)y fln^ way - lie gave Jjis (liseijde o])arge to 
place a shroud, in wiiicli ijis body was to be envelfiped and 
conveyed to the moi^astery of Fulda. AVith a sYnall retinue, 
composed jiartlv of clergy and monks, ;^Md ])ar(Iy of servants, 
he embaiked on a boat by the river Khiiie, aial landed at tli4 
Zuyder sea. Ills disciple, bishop Eodan, joined him in Fries- 
land. They traversed the country ; many received them gladly ; 
they baptized Ihonsaiuis and founded iiew' churclies. Bontface 

* It is sirgular that thu bishop of Cologne provoked this controversy, 
in opposition to the papal charter founding the metropolitan .§ee at 
Mentz (see WUriltwein, ep. 8.‘3), bj virtue of which Utrecht and Cologne 
were subordinated to it; and that Boniface did not appeal before pope 
Stephen 11. to the authority of this arrangement by his predecessor. AVe 
might infer from this that if the text of this charter is correct, yet it 
could not in this form obtain, from the first, the power of law. 

f The priest from Utn rht says of him, s. 18, Qiiocunque ibat, semper 
libros secum gestabat. Iter agendo vero vel scripturas lectitabat, vel 
psalinos hymnosve caiiebat. 
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had sent numbers home, after having* instructed and bapti2<»d 
them, with the direction to return to him on an appointed day, 
for the purpose of receiving from him the rite of confirmation. 
Meanwhile, he had established nimself with his associates in 
tents, on the river Burda, not ^ar from Dockingen,* and it was 
the fifth of June, 755, when he ex])ected the retum of his 
spiritual children. Early in the morning, he heard at a dis- 
tance the noise of an approaching multitude, and full of joy 
came fortl^ from his tent ; but In^ soon found himself painfully 
mistaken. The clash of weapons announced anything but a 
friendly disposition and purpose in the approaching bands. 
The truth was, that nuinbecs of tlie pagans, maddened to find 
that Boniface drew away so many from idolatry, had conspire<l 
to devote this day, when so many were to be received into the 
bosom of the Christian church, to vengeance for their gods. 
The lay servants would have defendo<l Boniface with their 
weapons ; but he forbade them. With the relics in his hand, 
he calmly awaitt^l the issue ; he exhorted his attendants not to 
fear those who could only kill the body, not harm the soul; 
but rather to be mindful of the infallible promises of their 
Lord, and to confide in him, who would soon bestow on their 
souls the reward 0 ^ ev<'plasting glory. Tims, in his seventy- 
fifth year, he died a martyr;! and with him, many of his 
companions, as well as the bishoj) Eodan, died the same 

death 4 * ♦ 

Boniface left behind liim a series of disciples, who laboured 
on in his sjnf-it, zealously devoting themselves to the education 
of the youth, to the biisiness of clearing np and cultivating the 
soil, partly as r)islio])s and })riests, partly as abbots. Among 
tJiese, the abbot Gregory takes an imjmrtant place, who prose- 
cuted the Mawk in Friesland. The singular manner in which 
this* person, while a young man, was led to attach himself to 
Boniface, furnishes a remarkable example of the power which 
the latter exerted over the minds of youth. When Boniface, 
on his second journey from Friesland to Thuringia and Ilessia, 

Dockum, between Franeker and Groningen. 

t The presbyter of* Utrecht informs us that in the district where this 
occurred an old woman was still living who related that Boniface, when, 
he saw the fatal blow about to be struck, made a pillow for his head of a 
volume of the gospels. 

t According to the story of the ecclesiastic of Munster, there were fifty- 
two of them, 

H 2 
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came into the territory of Triers, he met, in a monastery near 
this town, with a hospitable reception from a certain abbess 
Addula, who, sprung from a i^oble family, had retired from the 
society of the great world to tf^is spot. During meal-time, the 
duty was assigned to her nep^ew Gregory (a boy fourteen 
years old, who had just returned from school), to read some 
passages from the lioly Scriptures. Boniface pmised him for 
reading so well, and asked him to translate what he had read 
into the German language. As he was compelled to confess 
his inability, Boniface liimself translated and explained the 
passages read, and made the whole the subject of a discourse, 
which left a deep impression oii the mind (if the youth, 
latter felt himself so drawn towards him, that he declared 
himself resolved to go with him, and never to leaved him, that 
he might learn from liiiu how' to understand the holy Scriptures. 
The grandmother, to whom Boniface w'as at that time wholly 
unknown, did all in her|)owerto dissuade the boy from execut- 
ing his resolution ; but in vain. lie told Iter,*^ if she would 
not give him a horse he would follow Boniface on foot where- 
ever he went, hiiially she yielded to his wishes, and gave 
him a horse and servants, that he might be aide to follow, the 
missionary in his joiirmjys.^' From this time forward, he was 
the companion of lioniface amidst every ditbeuity, and went 
with him also cm his last journey to Frieslarid.f And r.'ow, 
since bishop kji'dan had sutiered martyrdom with' his tea<^lier, 
and the bishopric ol ITtr(?clit was for the present uiioccupje^ 
Gregory took iipon himself the* wliole care of tfie missioh m 
Friesland, which charge was also eoiit^irred pii him by pop^ 
Stephen IT. and by king Bipin. lie did not assume, it is 
true, the episcopal dignity, but remained a priest; whether he 
was deterred by his modesty from aspiring after a higher rank, 

* Liiidgcr, the disciple and biographer of Gn^gory, who had, without 
doubt, received this story from his own mouth, says respecting it: Idem 
Fpiritus videtur mllii m hoc tune operari puero, (jui apostolos Christ! et 
dispeusatores mysteriorum Dei ad illud intiammavit, ut ad imam vocem 
Domini relictis rctilnis et patre sequerentur redemtorem. Hoc fecit 
artifex siimmus, uniis atque idemspintus Dei, qui omnia operatur in om- 
nibus dividens singulis prout vult. 

f If he hod not i)efoi'o. as iiaving himself come from the neighbouring 
district, pointed out to Gregory this held of labour among the Fries- 
landers, for whose welfare he ever continued to manifest a special eolici- 
tude. 
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or whether the business connected with the episcopal office did 
not agree with what he felt to be his peculiar calling, or 
whether it was that special reasons, in tlie circumstances of thu 
times, prevented the re-occujia i(;y of the bishopric. But as 
abbot of a monastery at Utrcydo, to which boys of English, 
French, Bavarian, Suevian, Frieslandish, and Saxon extraction 
were sent to be educated, he had an ample field of activity. 
He himself laboured in instructing the Christian and pagaii 
populatioi:!^; and lie founded a missionary scliobt^ from >^hi.ch 
missionaries went forth into various fields. To supply the 
want of a bishop, he got episcojial ordination conferred in his 
native land on Alubert, an English clergyman, wdio had joined 
him in his work. lie lived to the age of more than seventy 
years ; and laboured as a faithful teaedier, to the end. Three 
years beftjre his death, in the year 781, he was attacked on his 
left side by a stroke of palsy ; yet he did not cease labouring 
for the instruction and spiritual culture of his people, until his 
disease became s# severe, that he had to be borne on tlie arms 
of his scholars wlierever his jiresence was needed. In his last 
liours,. his disciples gathered round his bed, to hear from his 
3ips^ the word of exhortation, and to be edified by the example 
of ids faith. will not die to-day,’^ said they to eacli 

other but, summoning his last powers, he turned to them and 
saick To-day I shall have my release.’’ lie (lied, after 
having praj^ed and received the holy supper .jvith his eyes 
fixed on the altaFr ^ 

A scco]id^aniong/;the disciples of Boniface, to w hom the 
German churej^, anelP the early culture of the nation were 
greatly indebted^ was the rd)bot St ter m,^ He descended from 
a noble and devotedly Christian family in Bavaria. While 
Boniface w-as engaged in organizing the Bavarian Church, 
Sturm, yet a boy, was committed to him by Ids ))arents, to be 
regularly tniined for the spiritual office. The former j)laced 
hihi in tJie monastery of Fritzlar, one of Ids earliest founda- 
tions, over which presided the abbot Wigbert, a companion 
in missionary labours. To the direction of this person he 
entrusted the boy’s education. This being completed, he w^as 
consecrated as priest, and assisted Boniface as a fellow-labourer 
in the missionary work. After having laboured three years 
under Boniface’s directions he was seized with a desire of 
♦ Sturmi, or Stirme. 
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following the example of others, ^vho had retired into the 
wilderness, and trained themselves, by every sort of self- 
denial, in the contest witli savage nature, to the a^Istere life of 
the monk. Boniface yieldedyto the wishes of his disciple. 
He hoped to make use of him an instrument for converting 
the vast wilderness, which then, under the name of Buchwald 
(Buchonia), covered a large part of ITessia, into a cultivated 
country. He gave to Sturm two coni])anions, to go with him 
on his journey, and dismissed them with his blessinj^'^ to find a 
dwelling-place in the wilderness. After having, for three 
■days, traversed the forest, riding on asses, they finally came to 
a spot which seemed to them susceptible of cultivation, 
Herold’s field (Ilersfeld). Here they built huts, wliich they 
covered witli bark ; and here they spent some time in devo- 
tional exercises. 'I'lius, in the year 736, was laid the foun- 
dation of the monastery of Ilersfeld. After this Sturm 
returned again to his beloved master, for the purpose of 
making report, to one so exact and jmulont iirf-the examination 
and calculation of the niimitest details, concerning the situ- 
ation of the place, the (pialily of the soil, and tlie springs of 
water. ITe was satisfied with all but one thing; the place? 
seemed to Jiini too mncli exj)os((l to the rav<jges of the Saxons, 
Long and vainly did iliey seek, wandering up and down on the 
Fulda, for a jdace of scttlenu-nt such as Boniface ^\ould apprdVe ; 
but the lattei^v^^imnlatcd his diseijde to iiew activity, exhorting 
him to })atience, and c(mtid(‘ntly assuring him tlui^ God w^ould 
not fail to sliow him the place prepared for his stuvant in the 
wilderness. For many days he roanilid tla^ forest, in all 
directions, entirely alone, singing psalms as lie went, to, 
strengthen his faith, and eheer his heart, fearless of the nu- 
merous wild beasts prowling in tiie wilderness. He took 
repose only at niglit, coiihtructing a rude hedge of hewn 
brandies around his ass, ]noteet him from beasts of prey ; 
and then, after calling upon the Lord, and signing the cros» 
on his forehead, lay ing himself down composedly to sleep. 

Thus he dis(‘ove\ cd at last a spot for a settlement, against 
which Boniface hail notldng to oiiject ; and here, in 744, was 
founded the monasteiy of Fulda. 'Jliis was Boniface’s fa- 
vourite foundation, i'hrough his influence the monastery 
obtained great privileges from the pope. It was to be inde- 
pendent of all spiritual juiisitiction of the bishop, and subject 
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to no one but the pope.* He directed that his body should be 
deposited there, which contributed in no small degree to give 
conside^atio^j^ to the monastery. lie sent the abbot Sturm to 
Italy for the purpose of studyirif'; there the patterns of the old 
conventual institutions, partici^aily of the original eonvent of 
the Benedictines at Monte Cassiiio, bidding him to avail him- 
self of all the information he could gather for the benefit of 
his monastery. After his return Sturm directed, through a 
long series of years, the energies of fcmr thousand monks, by 
whose unsparing labours the wilderness was gradually reclaimed, 
and brought into a state of' cultivation. His activity at a 
later period w'^as interrupted by the devastating inroads of the 
Saxons. By their threats he was often compelled, when a very 
old man, Yo seek safety in flight. After a flight of this sort, 
to w'hich he had been forced when sick, having returned back 
to his convent, f when security was restored, he felt the ap- 
proach of death. He now caused all the bells to be rung, so 
as to bring together the monks, that his near death might be 
announced to them, and they might be invited to* pray for him. 
A portion of the monks having assembled around his bed, he 
.begged them to forgive him if, through the sinfulness cleaving 
to all alike, he had AA ronged any one of their number, adding 
that, from his wduTle heart lie forgave all men all the injuries 
hejiad reeeivcfl, and pardoned even his constant enemy, the 
a^chbi^hop 'Lull. On the day of his deatii, the 17th of De- 
cember 779, one of his monks told him lie was now certainly 
going to tlif' Lord,, and expressed tlu? hope that wdien he was 
with the I.ord liq^Avoipilii remember his disciples, and pray for 
*tliem. He looked upon thf»in and said, So order your con- 
duct that I may have courage to pray for you, and I wdll do 
what you require.” J Thus was laid here the foundation of a 
seihinary of Christian education, which, in the following cen- 
turies, proved eminently serviceable to the German church. 

The longest continued aird the most violent opposition to 

* But this exemption contributed, also, to keep alive the embittered feel- 
ings between archbishop Lull, Boniface’s successor, and the abbot Sturm : 
and the influence of the former, as well as many other things, occasioned 
his temporary disgrace at the court of Pipiii, and his banishment. 

t The emperor had sent him his own pliysician, Wintar, but the medi- 
cine prescribed by the latter made his disease worse. 

X See the account of his life by his scholar and successor, abbot Eigib 
recently published in Pertz’s Monumentis, T. II. 
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the establishment of the Christian church was made by the 
powerful race of the Saxons in Northern Germany, The 
blame is to be imputed, in part, to the means tern ployed to 
effect this object. It required peculiar wisdom to find a way 
of introducing Christianity ai^ng a people of so warlike a 
character, whose ancient objects of veneration were so inti- 
mately connected with their whole character and constitution. 
But instead of this everythin^:, on the contrary, was done to 
prejudice the minds of the people against the ney^ religion. 
Along with Christianity the whole structure of the 'hierarchy, 
against which in particular the free spirit of the Saxons revolted, 
was at once to bo introduced. The ])ayment of church tithes, 
which was to be everywhere enforced, was regarded by them 
as a sign of disgraceful bondage, and vserv(Hl to rtjiider still 
more odious tlie religion wliich carried wdtli it siicli a regula- 
tion. In addition to this, the Christian church and the donii- 
nion of the Fraidcs were* continually presented to them as 
closely connected ; and henee the attaehiutftit which bound 
them to their old freedom and independence Jc'd them to repel 
both together- --Christianity bedng regarded as a means for 
subjecting them to the Frankish yoke. The army of Uie 
emperor Charles was followed by priests and monks, prepared 
to baptize the conquered, or those who yielded to force, or 
who were inclined to ])urchase peace for the moincnU by 
obedience to ^e church ; ami to found anu)ng them churches 
and monasteries.^ The doctrines of Christianity, wliieh came 
to them thus accoinpaiiied, would naturally ])c Vlow to gain 
their confidence. Large bodies of th(‘m often ^allowed them- 
selves to baptized in mere pretence, and submitted to the 
dominion of the church, rcsol\ed aireaiiy to cast otf, at the 
first favourable o])})ortuiiity, all that had been imposed on 
them. Tins they did, when they revolted again from 'the 
Frankish empire. TIk- monastery of I'^ulda, whose abbot 
Sturm had laboured most zealously to plant the Christian 

* See the Life of al»i)ot Sturm, 1. c. c. 22, wliere it is said respecting 
the effects of the campaigns of the emperor in the years 772 and 77(i, 
Partim bell is, partim suasioiuhns, partim etiam muiieribus maxima ex 
parte gentem illam ad tidem Christi eonvertit ; and the abbot Alenin 
writes, in the year 790, to a Scottish abbot, cp. 3 : Aritiqui Saxones et 
ouines Frisonura populi iustimfe Jfege Carolo alios prajmiis et alios 
minis sollicitante ad fidem Christi conversi sunt. 
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church among the conquered Saxons, then became a signal 
mark for their vengeance.* The pious and far-sighted abbot 
Aleuiii best# understood what had prevented the establishment 
of tlie Christian church amon^thr Saxons ; and he erave the 
emperor, his bishops, and high/^fficeri the wdsest counsels with 
regard to the missionary- work ; of wliich, how'ever, they made 
l)nt little \ise. Thus to the imperial chamberlain and lord of 
the treasury, Magenfrid,f lie wrote — appealing to the words of 
onr Lord ^ himself, Matt, xxviii. 19 — three things should go 
together, the preaching of the faith, the bestowment of baptism, 
and the exhibition of our Lord’s commandments. Without 
the concurrence of tliese tliree parts tiie hearer could not be 
led to salvation. But faitli was a voluntary tiling, and not to 
be forced.*' lb baptism, indeed, one might be forced ; but 
that was of no avail to fiith.J The grown-up man must say 
for himself what he believed and desired ; and if lie professed 
the faith in a hypocritical manner, lie could not truly attain to 
salvation, Tlioiefore preachers to the heathen are bound to 
instruct the people in the faith in a friendly and prudent way.§ 
The Lord knew them that \vere his, and opened tlie hearts of 
•sikJi as lie pleased, so that they might be able to recognize 
tlie truth preache(^ to them. II Ibit after tlioy liave received 
the faith and baptism, in proceeding to set before them the 
precepts of religion, some r(*gard should be paid to the needs 
of the weaker minds ; great demands ought not tiiJie made upon 

* When til#- Saxons had, in 778, begun a new war, Sturm, together 
with his monks, was obliged to flee, having heard that the approaching 
.Saxons intended,, ^n theii^rage, to burn down the convent, with the monks 
and all that was in it. See the ^ife of Sturm, s. 23. f Ep. 37. 

X Attrahi poterit homo ad fidera, non cogi. Cogi poteris ad baptis- 
mum. sed non proficit fidci. 

§»lJnde et pnedieatores paganorum populuin pacificis verbis et pru- 
denlibus fidem docere debeut. 

11 The Augustinian doctrine of predestination had, however, this inju- 
rious effect, that wlienever such a work turned out a failure, men, instead 
of seeking for the cause in the want of correct teaching, and in the use of 
W'rong means, sought ratlier to trace it to the want of all-efficient grace, 
and to non- predestination. Thus even Alciiin, in the 28th letter to the 
emperor — tliough with the intention, no doubt, of showing that the whole 
blame could not be cast on the emperor, says : Ecce quanta devotione et 
benignitate pro dilatatione nominis Christi duritiam infelicis populi Sax- 
onum per verm salutis consilium emollirc laborasti. Sed quia electio 
necdum in illis divina fuisse videtur, remanent hucusque multi ex 
illis cum diabolo damuandi in sordibus cousuetudinis pessiraro. 
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tiiem\at ontse, but, in accordance with St. Paul’s direction, 
they should be fed at first with milk, and not with strong meat,* * * § 
Thus the Apostles, Acts xv., laid none of the burthens of the 
law upon the converted gentiles, Paul gloried in supporting 
himself by the labour of his owft^ hands, Acts xx, 34 ; 2 Thess, 
iii. 8; 1 Cor. ix. 15, 18. Thus the great apostle, who was 
specially ciioseu by God to preach the gospel to the heatlien, 
had acted, in order effectuall}’ to remove every pretext or occa- 
sion for accusing the ])reaolier of covetousness; so that none 
should preach Gorl’s word out of the love of gain, but each should 
d(,) BO sustained by the love of Christ, as our I^ord liiuiself com- 
manded his disciples: Freely ye have received, freely give, 
“ .L(.*t but the same pains be taken,” he then went on to say, 
“to prefich the easy yoke and the liglit burthen of Christ to 
the obstinate people of the Sa^ons, as are taken to collect the 
tithes from them, or to punish tlie least transgression of the 
laws imposed on them, and perha])s they would no longer be 
found to r(>pe\ baptism with al)I»oi‘i-eiK!e^ L^t the teachers of 
the faith but train tliemsel ves after the example of the Apostles, f 
let them but re1\" on the gTacious provkience of Him who says, 
Carry neither jmrsti nor scrij), &c. ; and of whom the prophet, 
declares, He saveth tf»em that trust in him.J This I have 
written to you — says la* after tliese tlirccUoiis— that thy ad- 
monitiotis may lx; of servk-e to those who apply to thef^for 
advice.’’§ 1^1* peculiar fV(*(*(lom and sharpness ‘does Alcuiii 
express his views of the measures ado|)ted by the emperor, in 
a letter addre'«sed to that moutireh liiinself.j| He calls upon him 
to conclude, if [tossihh;, a truce w ith tkc aboiuiiialde people 
(the Suxoijs). All threats ought fur a. time to be suspended/ 
that they might not become inveterate in their hostile feelings 

* Alciiin hv no nu*nns intviuls to ray that a loose morality should 
be first preaclieU, so as not to rei)e; the weak ; but he has in his thoughts 
the positive I.uvs of the cliurch, the cl-iiins oii the people in reference to 
the bearing of the public burthens, tlie payment of tithes. 

t Sint praidica tores, ) on pruedatons. 

X History of Susaioiah, v. bo, as reckoned to Daniel. 

§ In his letter to Arno, archbisliop of Salzburg, Let. 72, Alcuin says, 
Decimaj, ut dicitur, Saxonum subverterunt fidem. (^uid iiijangendumest 
jugum cervicibus idioUvrum, quod neque nos neque fratres nostri ferre 
potuerant? Igittir in fide Christi salvuri aaiinas credentium coufidimus. 

II Bp, 80, in the explariatitm of which 1 agree more fully with Frobein 
than with Pagi, tliough I cannot agree entirely with the former. 
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to the Frankish empire, and afraid to enter into any compro- 
mise whatsoever,’*^ but be encouraged with hope till by salutary 
counsel they could be brought back to the ways of peace. 
The revolts of the exasperated Saxons led to other ooiiisequences. 
They fell upon the provinces ^ead} belonging to the empire 
of the Franks, and here paganism once more revived. He, 
therefore, cautioned the emperor against allowing himself, by 
his zeal to win one small state more for the Christian church, 
to fall intj the mistake of exposing to hazard a larger portion 
of the ciiurch in countries where it had already been estab- 
lished.! He disapproved also of tlie plan of transporting many 
of the Saxons into the Frankish kingdom, since these very 
emigrants were the better class of Christians, and might have 
proved, anfong their own people, an important (dement towards 
the conversion of their countiymen, now wholly abandoned to 

paganism*! 

It was not till after a series of wars lasting for thirty years, 
that the crnperoi Charles succeeded in reducing tlie Saxons, 
ever rev(dtirig anew against the Cliristian church’ as w(dl as the 
Frankish dominion, to entire subjection ; and by the treaty of 
•peace concluded at Selz, in 804, the authority of both these 
powers was acknowledged by the Saxons, and in consideration 
of their binding tiicjnselves to the payment of the church 
titlics, they were for the })resent rcdcased from all other bur- 
dens. Tlie' Christian cliurcli having been th^ established 
among the Saxons by force, it followed as a natural conse- 
quence that* individuals also would in many cases be con- 
^strained to unite with it by force. The punishment of death 
\vas t]jreatene(f against sucl. as refused to rec(4ve baptism, or 
endeavoured to propagate their ancient idolatry by stealth. 
But it was natural also that many who consented to be bap- 
tized, did so only in pretence, and, so far as they (',ou]d with- 
out danger, treated the Jaws of the clinrcli with contempt, and 
continued secretly to observe the rites (jf idolatry. To put a 

* Ne obdurati fugiant. 

t Tenendum est, quod habetur, nc propter adquisitionem minoris, quod 
majus est, amittatur. Servetur ovile proprium, ne lupus rapax (the Sax- 
ons) devastet illud. Ita in alienis (among the pagan Saxons) sudetnr, 
ut in propriis (the races already incorporated M'ith the empire of the 
Franks and the Christian church) damnum non patiatur. 

J Qui foras recesserunt, optimi fuerunt Christiani, sicut in plurimis 
notum est, etqui reraanscrunt in patria in faecibus maliti® permanserunt. 
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stop to this, the severest laws were enacted. Death was the 
penalty for setting lire to churches, for neglecting to observe 
the seasoTKS of fast, for eating flesh during those seasons, if 
done through contempt of Chr^tianity ; death was the penalty 
decreed against burning a dead^body, according to the pagatt 
mode, — against human sacrifices ^ — pecuniary mulcts, against 
the pi*actice of other pagan rites.* In this way the transfer 
of many pagan customs to Christianity was encouraged ; and 
thus arose various superstitions, growing out of tlie^ mingling 
togetlier of Christian and ])agau elements. More than could 
possibly be effected by these forcible measures in the present 
generation, was done for the Christian culture of the rising 
generation by the establishment of churches and schools. 
Besides, several individuals now a}>peare(l, who did not con- 
fine their eflbrts barely to tluj sup))ressi()n of idolatry and of 
pagan customs, and to providing for the (Tection of churches, 
and tlie estaMisiiment of an external form of worship, but 
also distinguished thoins(dves by th(*ir zeal a>i t(‘aehers of the 
faith. These were partly such as came from the school of 
the abbot Gregory in Iltreclit, and in part such as had 
l)een led by the report of tl»e great liehl of labour and the 
want of labourers among the Saxons to come over from Kng- 
land- To all these the em])eror Charles assigned their seve- 
ral spheres of labour. 

One of the niost distiuguislied among tliesi was Liudger^ 
a descendant" of VVnrsing, that pious man among the Fries^ 
landers wdio had actively assisted the andi bis hop'’ Will ibrord. 
Sprung from a devotedly Cliristian family, be had early 
received into Ids heart the seeds of piety, and these were' 
nourished and still further developed by tlie influence of the 
abbot Gregory at litreeht, intowdiose school he entered. To 
indulge the eager thirst for knowledge, which discovered 
itself ill him from childhood, the al)bot, in })rocess of time, 
sent him to England, that he might gather up the knowledge 
to be oi>tained in the school of the great Alcuin in York. 
Well instructed, ami jwovided with a store of books, he 
returned back to ids country. After Gregory’s death, he 
assisted as a presbyter Gregory’s successor Albrich, who had 
been ordained a bishoj) in Cologne ; labouring with him, spe- 

* See the capitulary for the Suxoiis, a.i>. 789, Mansi Concil. T. XIII. 
appendix, fol. 181. 
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cially to accomplish what still remained to be done for the 
conversion of the Frieslanders. The district in which Boni- 
face had been martyred was the principal tlieatre of liis ac- 
tivity as a teacher of Christiani^. His seven years’ labour in 
these parts was, however, intwrupted by the revolt of the 
Saxon leader Wittekind against the Frankish dominion, in 
the year 782 ; when the arms of the pagan Saxons penetrated 
to this spot, and the pagan party in this place once more 
gained tl^i ascendancy, the churches wer«‘ b’^rnt, the clergy 
driven away, and the idol-temples restored. Upon this, he 
made a journey to Home and to the abbey of Monte Cas- 
sino, for the purpose of studying the great model of ancient 
nmnasticism, in this latter place. On his rciurii, after an 
absence of tliree years, lie found peace restored in his country, 
Wittekind having finally submitted, and in the year 785 
received baptism at Attiguy. Tiie em])eror Charles assigned 
him his spheie of labour among the Frieslanders in nearly 
the same circuit wdiich now includes the towns^uf Grbuiiigen 
and Norden. It was lie, too, who first succeeded in destroying 
paganism and establisliiug tlie Christian church on the island 
.of Heligoland (Fositosland), where Willibrord had made the 
attempt in vain. baptized the prince’s son, Landrich; 
gave him a clerical education, and consecrated him to the 
offW;e of presbyter. This person laboured for many years as 
a teacher bf the Frieslaii(l(;rs. Liudger fouiyled a monas- 
tery at Werden, then on the boundary between Friesland and 
Saxony, on a piece of land belonging to his family. After 
the Saxons were completely sul)jugate<l, the emperor sent him 
*into the district of Minister, and a place called Mimigenie- 
ford was the principal seat of his labours ; where afterwards 
a bishopric w'as founded, which from the canonical establish- 
mclit (monasterium) founded by him, received the name of 
Miinster, With untiring zeal ho went from place to place, 
instructing the rude Saxons, and every where founding churclies, 
over which he placed, as pastors, priests who had been trained 
under his own direction. After having for a long time ad- 
ministered the episcopal functions, wifhout the name of bishop, 
he was finally compelled to assume the episcopal dignity b\^ 
Hildebold, archbisliop of Cologne, His zeal for tlie spread of 
Christianity led liim to visit the wild Normans, who were then 
a terror to the Christian nations ; and became still more so in 
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the following times, where he could reckon upon no human 
assistance. But the emperor Charles absolutely refused to 
permit it. From such a man, nothing else could be expected, 
than that he would seek chiefly to work on the hearts of men 
by the power of divine truths as indeed he had been trained to 
do by the example and the instructions of men who looked 
upon teaching as tlieir proper calling — Gregory and Alcuin. 
JEven in the sickness wliicli befel him shortly before his death, 
in 809, he did not allow himself to be prevontec? by bodily 
weakness from discliarging the spiritual duties of his office. 
On JSwnday preceding the iiiglit of his dcatli,* he preached 
't^!V'lce before two different congi*egalions of liis diocese, in 
the morning in the clmrcli at Cosfeld, in the afternoon at the 
third hour, in the cluircli at Billerbeek, where lie expended his 
last energies in performing mass, j* 

Another of these individuals was TF?7/e//rzr/, who came from 
Korthumberland. II(i also labour(‘d at first, and with happy 
results, in tlie ilistrict of ]lo<mni, wliere Boniface had poured 
out his bloixl as a martyr. Many were baptized by him; 
many of the first men of fli(‘ nation entrusted to Ijim their 
children for education. Ihit having come into the territory 
of the })reseut Griiiiingen, where idolatry at that time still 
predominant, liis preaeiiing so excite^l the rage of the pagan 
populace, tliat they woidd have killed liiin, when it was 'pro- 
posed by soKiC of the nion* moderate class, tliat they should 
first ({(^terminc, by lot, the judgment of the gorjs eoneeriiing 
him; and it was so ordered in the providence of God, that 
the Jot having fallen for th.e jweservatuVn of Ids life, he was 
permitted to go away unharmed, lie now betook himself to 
the district of Drc-nthe. His preaching had already met with 
great acceptanc(*, whim some of his dist iples, urged on by an 
inconsiderate zeal, j)r()eeeded to destroy tlu* idol temph^s before 
the minds of the multi lude were sullieiently })repared for such 
a step. The ])agatis, (‘xeited to fury, threw themselves upon 
the missionaries. AVillehad was loaded with strij)es. One of 
the pagans dealt him a cut with his sword, intending to kill 
him, but the fdow struck a thong by which the capsule con- 
taining the relics ho carried about with him according to the 

* He died on the 2r)th of Mar^h, 809. 

t The history of his life, by Ins second successor Alfrid, and published 
in the second volume of Periz’s Monumenta. 
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customs of those times, was suspended from his neck, and so 
he escaped. This, acconiing to the prevailing mode of think- 
ing, was regarded as a proof of the protecting power of relics ; 
and even the pagans were led tliereby to desist from their 
attack on Willehad, who, as tlirey believed, was protected by a 
higher power. Tlie emperor Cliarles, who possessed the faculty 
of drawing around him the able men from all quarters, having 
by this time lieard of Willehad *s undaunted zeal as a preacher, 
and beiii^ just at that moment, after the conquest of tlie 
Saxons in 779, in want of men like liim to establish tlie Chris- 
tian church among that jjeople, sent for him ; and having 
made him acquainted with his views, assigned him his post in 
the province of ’Wigmodia, where afte rwards arose the diocese 
of Bremen, lie was for th(‘ present to jiresidc as priest over 
this diocese, wliicli included within it a part of Saxony and of 
Friesland, and to perform every duty of the pastoral office in if, 
until the Saxons were brought into a condition to be satisfied 
with the organisation of bisho})ries. He accomplished more by 
Ills zeal ill preaching the gospel, than ctiuld be ejected by the 
forcible measures of tJa^ emperor, and by his labours during 
.two years, he succeeded in bi'inging over many of the Fries- 
laiulers and Saxons to the faith, lie founded communities 
and churches, anef pluceti other priests over them for their 
guidance. Yet /i/.v circle of iabfmrs also, promising so many 
happy results, was broken in ujxm by the revolt of Wittekind 
in 782, the edects of which extended to this spot. As he felt 
no fanatical longing after the death of a martyr, ami wished 
not to ex[)()se liimseM' to the fury of the jiagan army, which 
^hreatenetl deafli to all Christian. clergymen, but in accordance 
with our Saviour’s direction, Mattli. x. 23, considered it his 
iliity to flee from jiersecntioii, and to preserve his life in order 
to preacJi the gospel, he availed himself of the oj)))ortunity he 
had to effect his esciijie by flight. Many of the clergy, Ikuv- 
ever, appointed by him died as martyrs. Finding no op})or- 
tunity, during these times of war, of preaching the gospel, he 
availed himself of this interval of leisure to make a journey to 
Koine, at the same time that Lindgcr also visited Italy. Re- 
turning from thence, he found a quiet retreat in the convent 
founded by Willibrord at Afternach (Epternach), and this be- 
came the rallying place of Jiis scattered disciples. There he 
spent two years, partly iu exercises of devotion, partly occu- 
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pied in reading the holy scriptnres, and partly with writing,**^ 
But as he ever felt a longing to be actively engaged in pro- 
moting the salvation of others, it was with great delight, that 
after the conquest of Wittekind in 785, he found himself 
enabled to resume the former ^eld of labour assigned him by 
tlie emperor Charles, to whom he had devoted his services in 
building up the church among the Saxons. Circumstances 
now for the first time made it possible to carry out the design 
of here founding an episcopal diocese. In 787, the emperor 
Clvatles drew up the records defining the limits of tfie diocese 
of Bremen, and Willehad was ordained bishop of Bremen.*|' 
On Sunday the first of November, in 789, he consecrated the 
episcojial licad-cliurcli in Bremen, St. J*eter’s, which he caused 
to be built in a magnificent style. But it was oiJy for two 
years he was permitted to administer the episcopal office. On 
one of his tours of visitation, which the wants of his large 
diocese, consi ting of lunv converts, or those who had received 
baptism only in pretenec*, caused him fmpicptly to make, he 
arrived in 7H9, at Blexem f on the Weser, not far from Wege- 
sa(^k, where he was attacked with a violent fever. One of the 
young men, liis disciples, who wen; assembled round his bed, 
anxiously solicitous for his life, said to Jiim, Wliatare Ihe 
new communities, and tlie young clergy whose head you are, 
to do without you ? 'J'iiey cannot spare you — they would he 
like sheep without a slu'pherd, in the midst of vrolves.” Said 
Willehad totli'is: ‘‘ Olet nu; no longer be kept away fW)m the 
presence of my Lord! I desire to live no loiige?’; J fear not 
to die. I Avould only pray my Lord, whom I have ever loved 
wdth my whole heart, that he would, aceordiijg to his graces 
give me sucJi a reward of my labour as he may please. But 
the sheep, whom he has eommitted to me, 1 commend to his 
own protection, for even 1 myself, if I have been able to do 

III this place ho wrote out a copy of the epistles of St. Paul, which 
was preserved us a precious ineiuorial by his successors, the bishops of 
Bremen. 

t Anschar says, in his account of hi'i life, c. 9: “Quod tanien ob id 
tamdiu prolongatum fuerat, quia gens, credulitati divinte resistens, quum 
presbyteros aliquotics secum nninere vix compidsa sinerot, episcopali 
auctoritate minirne regi patiobatur. llac itaque de causa, septem annis 
prius in eadem presbyter est denioratus parochia, vocatur tamen episco- 
pus, et secundum quod poterat c.incta potestate pracsidentis ordinans. 

I At that time Pleccatesham. 
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aaythii^ good, have done it in his strength. So neither 
to you will his grace be wanting, of whose mercy the whole 
earth is full.” Thus he died on the eighth of November, 
789 .^ 

The victory of the emperor, Charles over the Avares (also 
called the Huns), then dwelling in Hungary, led to attempts 
to found the Christian church among them. Tudun, one of 
their princes, came in the year 796, f with a numerous 
suite, on a visit to the emperor ; and, with his companions, 
received baptism. The emperor resolved to establish among 
them a mission, and entrusted the direction of it to Arno arch- 
bishop of Salzburg. When the subject of planting the Chris- 
tian church among the Avares was agitated, the abbot Alcuin 
gave the emperor excellent advice as to the way in which he 
might prosecute this work with happier results than had been 
experienced among the Saxons. { lie should seek out for the 
people to wdiom the Christian faith was as yet altogether new, 
pious preachers, of exemplary lives; such as were well in- 
structed in the Uliristiau system of doctrines and morals. He 
then subjoined exhortations similar to those which we have 
already quoted on a former page.§ The emperor should him- 
self consider, whether the apostles, instructed and sent forth 
to preacJi by Clirisif had anywhere demanded tithes, or given 
directions for any such thing. Next, he exhorted him to see 
to S, that everything was done in the right order, and that 
conviction of tlie truths of faith went before balStisni ; since 
the washing the body without any knowledge of the faith, in 
a soul gifted with rea.:joii, could be of no use.|| No one, said 
he, should recefve baptism, tiil he has become firmly grounded 
ill his persuasion of the principal doctrines of Christianity.lT 

* 4Jis life by Aiiscliar, archbishop of Hamburg and Bremen, lately 

published in Pertz’s Monumeuta, T. II. 

t See Einhardi annales, at this year. X l^P* * * § 28. 

§ He fitly applies here the example of Christ, Matth. ix. 17: Unde et 
ipse Dominus Christus in evangelio respondet interrogantibus se, quare 
diseipuU ejus non jejiinarent : nemo mittit viniim novum in utres veteres. 

\\ Ne nihil prosit sacri ablutio baptism! in corpore, si in aninia ratione 
atentl catholica agnitio fidei non pfmeesserit. 

^ He mentions the several parts of religious instruction in the following 
order Prius instruendus est homo de anima) immortalitate et de 
vita futura et de retributione bonorum malorumque et dc aeternitate 
utriusque sortis. Postea pro quibos peccatis et sceleribus pmoas cum 

VOL. V. I 
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MjpA ikm )oj perfornuinee of the dutj of 

iito fiieoepts of the gospel should at the proper time he oftmi 
inomated on each, until he attained to the ripeness of num* 
hooAj and became a worthy dwelling for the Holy Spirit His 
Ittaad, archbishop Arno, having requested Alcuin to give him 
mml (^Erections as to the right mode of dispensing religious 
Dasttiietiori among the ^gans, he at first sent him this letter 
jnrtended for the emperor.* Then he wrote him another 
special letter on the subject, t in wiiich he again sl^ngly 
Mted on the point, that everything depended on tiie preach- 
iBjg of the faith and tiie conviction of the hearers : without this, 
baptism could be of no avail.^ For how could a man be 
Ibrced to believe what he did not believe ? Man, gifted with 
reason, must be instructed, must be drawn onward by word 
upon word, tliat he may come to tiie knowledge of the truths 
of faith. And especially was it necessary to implore for 
Idm the grace of the Almiglity ; since the tongite of the teadier 
taught in vain, unless divine grace penetrated the heart of the 
hearer.§ And here, he insisted with great earnestness upon 
the necessity of prot*ee(ling gmdually, and by successive steps, 
in pressing the requisitions of the gospel on stich as had 
attained to the faith, and of not attemptuig to extort every- 
thing at once. II A person long established in the faith was 

diabolo patiatur a^ternas et pro quibus bonis vel bene factis gloria cum 
Christo fruatui'Mcmpiterua. Deinde fides saiictm trinitahs diligentissime 
docenda est, et adventus pro salute huinani generis filj\ Dei Domini 
nostri Jesu Chnsti in hunc mundum exponendus. Et de in^sterio pas- 
sionis illius et voritate resurrectiouis et glorri adscensiouis in coclos, 
et futuro eius advcutu ad iudicandas onmes gentes et^de resurrectione 
corporurn et de aderuitute pcenarum et prsemiorum. 

• Kp. ;U); and probably he was thinking of the guilty failure of the 
aussionary efforts among the Saxons, v hen he complained, Vm mundo a 
scandatis I Quid enim anri iiiaaua cjipido non subvcrtit bom ! Tamen 
potens ttbt Deus recuperaie quod ceeptum est et perficere quod factum non 
196tf t ISp. 31. 

L ldcirco misera Saxonum gens toties baptiami perdidit 8acramentam» 
ntinquam Mei fundaineutum habuit in corde. 

* § Quia otiusa est lingua docentis, si gratia diviua cor auditoris non 
imbuiti Quod enim visibi liter sacerdus per baptismum opieratum in cot- 
pore per aquam, hoc spiritus sanctus in^isibiliter operatus in anima pur 
ndom. 

II Matth. ix. 17. Qui sunt utres veteres, nisi qui in gentiUtatis crrori* 
bus obduraverunt? Qaibus si la initio fidel norm pirssd^tionis preeeepta 
tradideris, rumpantnr et ad veteres consuetudiues perfidin revolvimtiir. 
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mem mAj md better fitted for every good wmk th»ii fili 
mem amdca. Peter, vrhon full ef the Holy Ghost, bam tet^ 
mrny to the faith, before the emperor Nero in one way ^ hi 
answered the maid in the house of Caiaphas in quite anofibait 
And the example of gentleness exhibited by oor SavMut% 
when he afterwards reminded him of his fall, should teach the 
good shepherd how he, too, ought to conduct himself towertb 
the fallen.* In another letter he says, to the same prelate^ 
“ be a ]jreacher of the fiiitfi not a titb(*-gntherer.” f — It hi 
true, this work among the A\ares seems to have been ic}le!N 
rupted by a new war, in the year 798, with this people ; but 
it was in all probability prosecuted again after their total 
jagation. Alcuin complanied, that the same zeal was not^ 
shown in building up the Chi’stian church among the Avares^ 
as was manifested for the sarae cause among the ever-resisting 
Saxons; and he traced it to the negligence with which U 
business is wont to be passed over, where nothing has beeb 
effected. I ^ 

The dominion of the Franks as well as the Christian church 
still met with determined resistance fiom the numerous Sla- 
,voiiian tribes dwelling on the uoithein and eastern borders of 
Germany. It is said to have been the intention of the ena* 
peror Charles to fAind a metropolis of the north in Hamburg, 
wi^i a view to the conversion of the^c tribes, and to the diffu- 
sion of Christianity throughout the entire north : J)ut he failed 
to execute this plan, which was reser\ ed for his successor. 


JI. In Asia and Afhica. 


WuixsT a stock of nations altogether new and rude was thua 
gained over to Christianity, and the germ of a new spiritual 
creation, proceeding out of Christianity, planted in the midst 

* Qnatesus bonos pastor intelligent, non semper delinqiieiites dnm 
inveetione castigare, sed ssepe pi® consolationis admonttione corrigere. 
t Ep, 72. Ksto prmdicator pietatis, non decimarum exactor 
t Ep. 92. Hannoram -vero, sicut dixisti, perditio, nostra est ne^- 
gentia, laborantmm in maledicta generatiooe Saxonum Deoqae despecta 
twque hue et eos negligentes, qnos majore mercede spud Deum ct gloiil 
apud homines habere potuimus, ut videbatur. 

x2 
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■aSv**^*^ ** **• *^**» *w ChriatitM ebaralt ia 
fomed its origiaal seat When the ^?'a^ 
|pl||iitK|^ Cls^ru-Parvu, in the beginning of the seventh 
Uoman empire of several provinces, in 
ik» year 614 conquered Pale’^tine, and in the years 615, 616, 
JEtaypt, many Christians were killed, many carried off as slaves, 
or forced to unite with the Nestorian churcii, and many churches 


and monasteries destroyed.* This, however, but a 
transient evil ; since, in the years 622-628, the East Roman 


emperor Heraclius subdued the Persian empire, and liberated 
illte conquered provinces. But soon afterwards there rose up 
jE^inst the Christian church in those countries a hostile 
power, with which that church had to sustain a much longer 
and more difficult contest. 


A Christianity which was already beginning to die out in 
meagre forma of doctrine, ceremonial rites, and superstition, 
bowed before ^the might of a new religion, striding onward 
with the vigour of youths and powerfully working on the 
imagination; a religion which, moreover, called to its aid 
many physical auxiliaries, — the new religion founded by Mo-, 
hammed in Arabia, In the year 610, Mohammed appeared 
, as a prophet among tlie Arabian tribe**, wtiere, in the midst 
1 of prevailing idolatry, particularly Sabaism, and of various 
auperstitions^ connected with charms and amuh ts, the remem- 
brance was still preserved of an original, simple, monotheistic 
religion; while by the numerous Jews scattered among these 
trib^, in part also by Christians, who i)o.>sessed, however, but 
a very imperfect knowledge of their faith, the recollection of 
this primeval religion freshly revived. Under such in- 
fiumces, it was quite possible, tliat in a man possessed of the 
lively temper and fiery imagination of Mohammed, the 
wakened consciousness of (lod would lead to a reaction 


against the idolatry in a^hich he had been nurtured and by 
wbi<!h he was surrounded — a reaction, however, which would 
be disturbed by the sensuous element so predominant in the " 
national character of his people. Mohammed felt himself 


^ Sfi0 Thcophaaes Chronograph, f, 199, etc. Makriz. historia Cqpto^ 
rum OhrisjtUuor, pag. 79. Kenaudot historia patriarchar. Alexaodritior. 
pag. 164. 
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with a Certain 2eal for the honour of the r^ne onijf* 
whoiA he had been taught by those traditions of a prli^ 
xtiltive religion, as well as by what he had learned from Juda**^ 
im and Christianity, to recognize and adore. The sense of 
God’s exaltation al^ve all treated things, of the infinite dis- 
tance betu een the Creator and his works ; the sense of Otter 
dependence on the Almighty and Incomprehensible -*-thie one 
element of the knowledge of God — con^^tituted the predomi- 
nant groimd-tone of his religions character ; whilst the other 
element, which belongs to the complete unfolding of the con- 
sciousness of God, the sense of lelalionship and communion 
with God, was in his case wholly suppressed. Hence his one- 
sided mode of apprehending the divine attributes, in whit^ 
the idea of Almighty power predominated, while that of holjr 
love was oveilooked. Hence almighty power, apprehended 
in this religion as unlimited arbitrary will ; or if some occa- 
sional presentiment of the love and mercy of God gleamed 
out in the religious cotisciousiiess, yet it did not Jiarmonize with 
the prevailing tone of the religion, but necessarily borrowed 
from the latter a certain tincture of ^particularism. Hence* 
. the predominant fatalism, and the total denial of moral liberty* 
And as it is the ethical shaping assumed by the idea of God 
which determines the whole moral spirit ot a religion, hence 
no4withstanding the sublime maxims of morality — in contra- 
diction, however, with the general character oOhe religion 
— that are be found here and tliere scattered among the 

teachings of Mohammed, }et tlie whole system, because lack- 
^ing in the ina^i fouiiTlation of a right ethical apprehension of 
* the idea of God, is radically defective. The God who was 
worshipped as an almighty and arbitrary Will, could be 
honoured by entire submission to his uill, servile obedience, 
the performance of various insulated outward ceremonies, 
which he had seen fit to prescribe as marks of reverence to 
him, and by works of chanty ; but also and especially, by the 
extermination of his enemies, the idolaters ; by the subjuga- 
^ tion of infidels ; by the repetition of prayers ; by festival!, 
lustrations, and pilgrimages. Answering to that narrow ap- 
prehension of the idea of God, was the lack also, in the moral 
province, of that principle which, wherever it exists, pervades 
and ennobles every other human quality, a holy love. As 
the ethical element retiree to such a distance in the teaching 
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60 on this very laccount the sense of the need 
Jt^e^ptkm finds no place in the system. I'he tradit^ 
att original state of the first man, and of his eating 
Ihrbidden fmit, occurs, it is true, in t!ie Koran, as it had 
Ifion derived as well from the Old and New Testaments as 
Hom apocryphal writings of Jews, or Judaizing Christians;* 
only as an isolated story — the form in which it would be 
JM^dy to captivate the poetical fancy of Mohamnied and his 
^i^ple— * u ithout reference to a great ethical trutllj without 
^Spngiecting itself with the uliole religion, so that Mohamme- 
daftlsm would lack nothing of its proper essence, were this 
story entirely expunged from its recoids. It belongs to the 
antagonism between Moliainmedanism and Christianity, that 
the wmer utterly excludes the need of a redeemer and of a 
redemption. 

It was by no means the intention of Mohammed, at the 
outset, to found a new religion for the entire human race ; 
but he believed himself called, as a national® prophet of the 
Arabians, to proclaim to Ins people, in their own language, 
and in a form suited to their w^ants, the same Theism of the 
primitive religion, which he recognized as a doctrine commu- ‘ 
nicated by divine instruction, in Judaism ^uid Christianity4 
He required at first to be acknowledged ordy as a prophet 
sent to teach the Arabians, and declared hostility against none 
but idolaters* - Rut when the succcns which crowned his first 
undertakings, and the enthusiasm of his follower^ stimulated 

* The story about Adam’s exalted dignitj , ;jincl the homage done 
Ifim by the angels, which Satan, who d him, refused to pay, belongtti 
aUKKQt^ the Gnostic elements that are to 1 h^ found in the Koran. See xaf 
eSaueUsche Entwickelung der Gnostisehen Systeme, p. 125, 26Si. 
jQGistCry of the church, Vol. IT. 655, t>50. Geiger, in his instruc* 
tlve essay, Was hat Mahomed aus dem Judenthum aufgenommen? 
^onn, 18J3, p. 100, is right in not tracing this notion to the Juda*- 
Imii of the Old Testament, hut wrong iij deriving it from Christianity, 
liore probably the source of it «s a Gnostic tradition, or a still older 
orietital one, from which Gnosticism itself was derived. 

t See the Koran, Suia xiv. f. 375 cd. Maracci —the w'ords ascribed to 
Ibe Almighw, non xnisimus ullum legatum nisi cum lingua gentis suaa. 
Btow the dififerent religions were distributed by the Almighty to different 
awdoof, tilfough his revelations in Judaism and Christianity. SuraT. 
t 228. How the revelations by Mohammed were designed for those who 
oonld uot read the Old Testament and the gospels, on accoont of their 
^Qcance of the language in which they were written. Sura vL 
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bis inmgifiation amd his y^mity to a bolder flight, aud wbai^ 
sooreover, be became excited by the opposition be met 
from Jews and Christians, he came forward \uth still greater 
pretensions, not only against idolaters, bnt also against 
and Christians themselves, lie declared himself a messenger 
divinely sent for the restoration of pure Theism, by whom it 
was to be freed from the foreign elements which had become 
incorporated with it even in »Tudaism ami Christianity. Ife 
expressedi, it is true, no hostility to the earlier revelations by 
Moses, the prophets, and Jesus ; but ascribed to these the 
same authority as he claimed for that communicated by him- 
self; but he attacked the pretended corruptions which Itad 
entered into those rcvelation>. Now it was unquestionably 
true, that Christianity, in the form in which it w(h» presmtm 
to him, might furnish abundant occasion for such a charg^i 
respecting the corruption of its original trutli ; as for ex- 
ample, when he rebuked the idolatrous worship of Mary and 
of the monks (tiie saints) ; and the view taken by the church 
of the doctrine of the Trinity might, to one who looked at it 
from an out\>ard position, from tlie position of an abstract 
• Monotheism, and not as a form of expressing what was con- 
tained in the Christian consciousness, easily appear as a 
tritheistical doctrine. Still, however, the chief reason w^hich 
lecb Mohammed to declare hostility against Christianity cer- 
tainly did not 'consist in the‘?e corruptions of the,»gospel doc- 
trine, whiclyhe found intermingled with it, so much as it did 
in the relation of his own fundamental position in religion to 
, the original ajid pec^uliar essence of Christianity itself— that 
fundamental position of an abstract Monotheism, placing an 
infinite cliasm, never to be filled up, between God and hi® 
creatures, from which position a mediatorial action of God, 
for the purpose of bringing human nature into fellowship 
with himself, must appear as derogatory from the dignity of 
an infinitely exalted Being, and an approximation to idolafiy* 
It was not merely a certain speculative mode of apprehending 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which gave offence to Mchammed 
as savouring of Tritheism ; but it w as the essential element 
of Christianity itself, here lying at the bottom and constituting 
the ground of antagonism both to a stiff and one-sided Mono-* 
theism on the one hand, that placed God absolutely out of 
man, and man absolutely out of God, and to the dSfleatiow 
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of thjit degrades and divides the consciousness of God 
on the other— it was this that must remain in** 
eotnptelieiiufale to Moliaramed. And hence, too, the doctrine 
of Christ’s divinity,* and in a word everything else in Chris* 
tianky over and above the general ground-work of Theism — 
^everything by which Christianity was essentially distinguished 
from the «Jewish stage of religion, could not appear otherwise 
to Mohammed than as a corruption of primitive Chri^anil^^ 
as he would have it to liave been. I'he gospel TIstoiyTie 
quotes only in the fabulous form in which it appears in the 
older apocryphal gospels. But even if he had had the oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself with the genuine history of 
Christ, still his imagination, and Ids poetical temperament, 
would have been more strongly attracted by those fantastic 
pictures in the apocryphal writings : and the image of Christ 
which these set forth, liannonized more completely with liis 
whole religious turn of mind, than the one presented in the 
genuine gospel^. • 

It is evident from these remarks, that Mohammedanism 
corresponds in the nearest degree with Judaism -but a Juda- 
ism which, sundered from its connection with the theocratic 
development, robbed of its prevailing chargeter, the predomi- 
nating idea of God’s holiness, — of its prophetic element and 
its peculiar luminous point, the animating idea of the Messkth, 
was degraded' from the histoiical, to the mythical’, form, and 
accommodated to the national character of t% Arabians, 
And here v\e may notice an important law relating to the 
progressive development of the kingdom bf God in humanity* , 
Just as, with 'm the vhurcli iKseff, a Judaism ennobled by 
Christianity and permeated by its spirit, or a Christianity in 
Jewish form (the Catholicism of the midtile ages) formed for 
the converted barbarous nations a medium of transition to the 
appropriation of a Christianity expressing in essence and form 
iU true character; so loithout the pale of the churchy a 
Judaism degraded to the level of natural religion in Mo- 

tn the final pudgment God, according to the Koran, shall say to 
JeSOft t 0 lesu, fill Maria*, tunc dixistl hominlbus : accipite me et ma- 
trem meam in duos Deos prmter Deum ? And Jesus shall call God to 
■witness, that he had never taught so; Non dixi eis, nisi quod prcccepisti 
mihi : oolite Deum dominum meum et dominum vestrum. Sura v. t 
236 . 
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JiamiDedanism^ formed A tlteistio medium of transition from 
idolatry, at its very lotrest stages, to tie only genttina 
theism of Christianity fully developed and pervading the 
entire life. 

In respect to the relation of Christianity to Mohammedan-^ 
ism, as it was understood by Christian teachers among the 
Mohammedans in tiie eighth century, we find that their apolo<* 
getic writings — so far as we can form a judgment of them 
from the f^ragmeiits still preserved in the works of John of 
Damascus and his scholar Theodore Abukara, both belonging 
to the eighth century,^ — relate particularly to the doctrines 
of free-will and of the divinity of Christ. Jn seeking to 
defend the doctrine of free self-determination and moral re* 
sponsibleness against the Mohammedan principle, whereby 
good and evil were derived alike from the divine causality, 
and the distinction betweed a permission and an actual effi**^ 
ciency on the part of God*]* was denied, men fell, as usual, 
when combating one extreme, into directly ,the opposite, 
namely, into an anthropopathical mode of apprehending the 
relation of God to his creatures, that led to Pelagianism, 
without being aware of the consequences flowing from this 
view of the matter^, God, ha\ing once completed the work 
of creation, exerted no further creative power, but left the 
uniwLTse to go on and shape itself according to the laws 
therein established, — everything, by virtue of U»e creative 
word which ^God spake in the beginning, unfolding itself 
spontaneously out of the seminal principles clothed by God 
^ith their sevei^l specTific powers.J / 

The schisms subsisting among the oriental Christians, the 

♦ The dialogue bet'ween the Christian and the Turk, by John of 
DatnascuSy T. I. in his works ed. le Quien, f. 4G6. Galland. bibl. 
patrnm, T, XIII. f. 272 ; and the i^vTr,riif »eti between the 

and the XaivTut^os of Theodore Abukara in Bibliotheca patrum 
Parisiens. Tom. XI. f. 431. It is difficult to decide which was the 
original form of this dialogue, and which of the two was its author. 

t The Mohammedan, disputing with the Christian on 

the question was it God’s will, or not, that Christ should be crucified? 

X iyit avrt^ovtrtog m h xttXtitfi h ri xaxMff %^w hi* 


wlJtTTti xx'i \^y»X,tra$* firii^ {» nWfjxf. ''TheodOf. 

Abukara. 1. c. f. 432. 
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iiliiatiilM of the oppressed schismatic party (in E^pl 
Htt4 Syria) 'veith ike Byzantine government and Hie reigning 
dMeh, would naturally tend to promote the triumpliaiil 
Udirttnco of the Mohammedan /Saracens ; and these were in- 
fd&nied^ from motives of policy, to mani^t special favour to 
hitherto persecuted parties, such as were the numerous 
Jfonophysite party in Eg}'pt and the Neslorian party in 
%ria,* Wherever the Saracens, in the course of the seventh 
Hid eight centuries, olitained the a'^cendancy in ^ia (Syria 
mA the countries adjacent) and in Nortli-Africa, they forbore 
indeed to pt^rsecute the old Christian inliabitants on account 
of their faith, if they paid the tribute imposed on them; yet 
there was uo lack of extortions, ojipressions, and insults, and 
the fanatical temper of tlie rulers might easily be excited to 
deeds of violence. Moreover, they v^ho in ignorance were 
depending on a dead faith, muht be led by various induce- 
ments to abandon their creed for a leligion winch was spread- 
ing with the fresh vigour of youth, which flattered the incli- 
nations of the natural inan^ and which was favoured by the 
ruling powers. 

The Nestorian comiaunitios, established in Eastern 
which were fivoured by the Persian^, aii(^ afterwards, for IImj 
eame reason, by their M(»haminedan rulers, were best quajUed 
for labouring to promote the ("\tension of Christianity iisrtlhis 
quarter ofjtlie world ; and in fact we ob'^cu ved, in the pTOaed- 
ing period, that from Persia, ChrKtian colonies Jiave gone to 
different parts of India. Timotheus, the jiatnarch of the 
Nestoriaiib in Syiia, who tilled this p(^t froip 778 to 820!,i 
took a special interest in the establishment of misaions. He 
sent moiikb from the monastery of Beth-abe in Mesopotamia, 

as mii.aionaries among the tribes dvielbng in the distrietb of 

• 

* The major part of the population nt Fgj pt, tlie Copts, were inclined 
to Monophysitism ; and these assist<^d the conmierois in driving oat tli# 
desoendants of the (ireekb, vrho, as followers of the doctrines that pre* 
vaikd in the empire, were called Melclutes. All the churches were now 
trsnfifrrred to the former, and the Coptic patriarchate was founded. See 
die aooounts of Macmi, which especially deserve to be studied on the 
sahject of Egypt Historia Coptorum Chnstidnorum, ed. Wetzer, 1828. 
jpp, 88, 89. Benandot, Xiibtoria Patriarcharum Alexandrinontfu* 

t Particulart in Macrizi, lienaudot, and Theophanes. 

} See Assemani bibliotheca oriental. T. Ill, P. 1. 1 1 IIL 
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Hie Caspian sea, and bejcmd them to India, and even' Hi 
Obina. Among these were two active men, Cardag and 
Jabdallaha, whom he ordained bishops.* Jabdallaha dreir 
up for the patriarch a report of the happy results of the 
mission ; and the patriarcli clothed them with full powers 
to ordain, where it should be found necessary, several of the 
monks as bishops. He expressly directed, that for the present, 
in order to conform to the rule requiring three bishops to 
assist at the ordination of another, a book of the gospels 
should take the place of the third. A certain David is 
named as the bishop ordained for China. t According to an 
inscription, published by the Jesuit‘*, and purporting to belong 
to the year 782,+ in tlie Chint si -Syrian tongue, Olopuen, a 
Nestorian prie&t, visited this empire in the year 635, from 
the eastern provinces bordering on the west of China, and 
laboured successfxdly as a missionary ; and it is said that 
Christianity, amid many persecutions at first, but favoured at 
length by the enrpeiors, was still more widely diffused. But 
even if this inscription cannot be considered as genuine,} it 
still remains certain, from the notices above stated, that in 
this .period, attempts were made by the Nestorians to pave the 
way for the entrange ot Christianity into Eastern Asia, and 
even into China. 

U«der the emperor Justinian, Christianity had found en- 
triHtce from Egynt into Isubia.ll In Nubia a Christian em- 

* L. c. f. 163. 

Ibn-Wahab, an Arabian, who travelled to China in the ninth cen- 
tury, found at the emperor s couit an image of ( bust and images of the 
apostles, and he heard the empeor say that Christ dischaiged the office 
of a teacher thirty months. See tiavids of an Aiabian of the ninth cen- 
tury, in Kenaudot’s Anciennes Kelations dts Indts et de la Chine, p. 68. 
Comp. Ritter’s Asia, Vol. I. p 286 

t Printed with others in Mosheim, Hist. Eccles. Tartarorum, Appen- 
Hx'S.UL 

& The controversy about the genuineness of this inscription is still 
undecided, and, in the present condition of our knowledge of Chinese 
literature, so it must remain A veiy impoitant authority in this depart- 
ment of learning, though perliaps not peifectlj free from all bias on the 
point in question, has already declared in favour of its genuineness. See 
Abel R^musat, Melanges Asiatiques, T. I. p 36. Professor Neumann, 
from whom we may expect a more fall investigation of this subject, takes 
the pther side. ^ 

y See the declaration of a Christian prince of Nubia touching the in- 
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was fouoderl^ as in Abyssinia^ and the churches of the 
wo kingdoms recognized the Coptic patriarch in Egypt as 
\mt he^, and had their bishops ordained by him.* 

dription ; and remarks on the introduction of Christianity into Nubia^ in 
.^tronne Mate'rianx pour Thistda Christianisme en Egypte, en Nubie,et 
inAbyssinie. ‘Paris, 1832. 

* See Kenaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 178 and in other places. A 
*act worthy of notice is the connection of the Christians of India with 
he Coptic patriarchs. See Kenaudot, p. 188. Mukrizi, p^3. It were 
lipgnlar, indee<l, that these Christians should have preferred resorting to 
Cjgypt ratlier than to their mother church in Persia; and hence we 
be led to conjecture that some Ethiopian tribe was really meaUt^ 
mt in this connection such a supposition has also its difficulties. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH CONSTITUTION. 

I. ]^£LATION OP THE ChUBCH TO^THB StATE. 

It is true, that along with Christianity, the entire church 
fabric, with all its regulations, as it had thus far shaped itself, 
passed over to the newly converted nations. The whole ap- 
peared to them as one divine foundation ; and at the stage of 
culture in wdiich Christianity found them, they were but little 
capable of distinguishing and separating the divine from the 
human, the inward from the outward, the unchangeable from 
the changeable.* But, as a matter of course^ the church 
fabric which had shaped itself under entirely different 
circumstances, must, in accommodating itself to these 
altogether new relations, undergo various changes. First, 
as regards the reW-ion of the church to the state, it was 
for the advancement of the church, and the attainment of 
its e«ds, ill jiromoting the culture of the nations, a matter 
of great importance, that it should be preserved ih“?iependent 
in its cpurse of development, and protected against the de- 
structive influences of a barbarous secular power. The en- 
croachments of ihe arblitrary will of barbarous princes would 
be no less dangerous here, than the encroachments of the 
arbitrary will of the corrupt Byzantine court at the stage of 
over-civilization. The Frankish princes were often as slow 
as the Byzantine emperors to acknowledge the fact,* that 
within their own states there was a province to which their 
sovereign power did not extend, an authority wholly indepen- 
dent of their own.* But on the other hand, they were 

♦ The Frankish monarch Chilperic, in the sixth century, who took it 
into his head to add several letters to the Latin alphabet, and to direct 
dist the boys in the schools of his empire should all be taught to 
smd and write accordingly, and that all the old books should be rubbed 
! over with pumice-stone and reco|4ed according to this alphabet, would 
^ certainly be very likely to act over again the part of a Justinian in his 
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#b6dc6d^by the fiiith in a visible tbeocracy, represenlied 
ihe cburchj wHicli principle, ^b^ly connected, especially, in 
|iie' Western chtirch, with the idea of the sacerdotal digni^, 
i^d long since been fully established, and was transmitted to 
;|i|e»e nations at the same time with Christianity. This prin- 
ciple was also better suited to their stage of culture, than the 
&ith in an invisible church, and its power working outwardly 
from within. The untutored mind, when struck with religi- 
|dns impressions, was inclined to see, to reverence, to fear 
IChed himself in visible church, in the persons of the 
This point of view, in which the church presented 
would be favoured by its whole relation to these races; 
for it appeared, in fact, as the one perfect organism of human 
society, and as the fountain-head of all culture for the un« 
tutored nations. It alone could, by the reverence %hich it 
inspired for a divine power, present a counterpoise to barba- 
rous force and arbitrary will. But whilst, on the one faand, the 
impression of reverence towards the churcl^, as God's repre- 
sentative, was capable of exerting a mighty influence on the 
minds of rulers ; so too, on the other hand, there was 
tremendous force in the consciousness of absolute authority, 
and in the violence of suddenly-excited passions, which in 
rude men w^as the less likely to be controfled. Many conflict- 
ing elements must therefore necessarily arise under thei^cir- 
cumstanc^ ; and the theocratical church system', which «rotie, 
under such a state of tilings, could maintain the independepce 
of the church, even in respect to its own internal develop«iMii|ii 

eondact towards the church ; and what would have followed, had 
fiAOuarch of this character been obliged to yield to the superior power ot 
im indef^eudent church ? He composed, in the year 580, a small tract; 
Jy OOCnhating tlie distinction of three persons in the Trinity, in which he 
I inaintained that it was beneath the dignity of God to be called a person, 
C bhe a mortal man. He seems to have framed for himself a Samosatenean 
^ Sabellian doctrine of the Trinity, lie appeals to the Old Testament as 
making mention of but one Go<l, who appeared to the prophets and patri- 
ardhs, and who revealed the law. This tract he had read in his presenw 
to Gregory, bishop of Tours, and then said to him—** It is my will Omt 
yim, and the other teachers of the churches, should believe mtts.** Ho 
tupfiiiiBed he understood this doctrine better thau the fathers of the dtmirii; 
Vhoie authority was quoted against him. Yet the decided maxmer in 
which he was opposed by Gregory and other bishops, who rested ou I3m 
authar% of the eimtdi traditions, indnoed him to desist Idf 
poee. S«e Gfegor.Turooens. Hist. Prancor. L Y. c. 46* v ' 
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liiui no other way to shape itself out but to eooiiet with a 
aeciilar power which o^en resisted it. ^ 

The princes of the Frankish empim in particular, acquiaei 
the greatest influence over the church in a quart^ where it 
would be precisely the most injurious to her interests, and 
most directly calculated to render her wholly dependent on 
the secular power, viz., in the nomination. of bishops, who, 
according to the existing church polity, had the entire 
govemanof of the church in their hands ; so that, if by the > 
manner in which they obtained their places^ they became sub- 
servient to the princes, the mischievous consequences of this 
their servility would affect the whole administration of church 
affairs. In the old Roman empire, the influence of the em- 
perors ^jad only extended, and that too chiefly in the East, 
to the mling up of the vacant bishoprics in the most import- 
ant cities. But to the princes of whom we now spealc, it 
appeared a strange matter, that such considerable posts 
within the circle 4)f their own empire, and with which, some- 
times, so large revenues and important political privileges 
were connected, should be conferred witliout consultation 
ifith them ; and the clergy tliemselve.-», who sought to obtain 
bishoprics through the influence of the princes, contributed to 
increase this influence of the latter, and to confirm them in the 
belief that they were entitled to it. Thus in the Frankish 
empire, under the successors of Clovis, the ancient tegulation 
respecting ecclcoiastical elections went entirely into disuse, or, 
where it was preserved, the Frankish princes did not consider 
tliemselves boun^ by it^ if they w'lshed to supply vacancies in 
fidme other way. The old church laws with regard to the 
interstiiia^ the stages through which candidates must rise to 
the higher spiritual offices, and against the immediate eleva- 
tiou of a layman from secular employments to such oflices, — 
tliese laws, which had maintained their force in the Western 
church still more than in the East, even though re-enacted 
there by synods,* were yet in practice no longer regarded. 
The princes bestowed the bishoprics arbitrarily on their 
favourites, or sold them to the highest bidders, or to those, 
who, without so open a resort to simony, made them tempting 
pres€nts.t Hence, naturally, it often happened, that un- 

• See the third Council of Orleans, a.d. 5dfit c. vi 

f Gregory of Tours states, ia kis life of Gallus, btshop of Averaa 
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imthy pemms were nominated to the bishoprics, while worthy 
oiiQie were deposed.^ The only good result was, that still in 
many eases, the character which an individual had acquired hy 
hy past life, the reputation in which he stood as a saint, had 
more influence with the princes than the presents and the in-- 
trigues of the bad. 

Jt is true, laws were, from the first, passed against these 
encroachments on the ecclesiastical elections ;t but those in 
power did not allow themselves to be bound by tl^m. The 

(Oermoat), vitas patrum, c. vi. f. 1171, ed. Ruinart, that the clergy of 
Clemont came with many presents before Theodoric, one of the sons and 
successors of Clovis, hoping to persuade him to confirm the choicgjpade 
by themselves; and Gregory observes, with regard to this incwent— 
“ Jam tunc germen illud iniquum eopperat fructificare, ut sacerdotthm 
aut venderetur a regibus aut compararetur a clericis/* The king, how* 
ever, did not allow himself, in this case, to be influenced by the^presents. 
but bestowed the bishopric on Gallus, a deacon, highly respected and 
venerated on account of his previous life ; and he caused a feast to be 
jenade in the city, at the public expense, in honour oftthc new bishop, that 
all might take joy in his appointment. And so common was the practice 
of simony, eithei of the grosser or of the more refined sort, that Gallus 
was in the habit of jocosely remarking, he had paid for liis bishopric but 
one trias (the third part < f an as), his bonne wain to the cook who woitert 
at the table. So, too (in 1 IV. c. 35, hist. Frainyr.), it is mentioned as 
the common means of obtaining a bishopric : Offerre multa, plurima 
promittere. 

* So it h^pened after tlie death of the Gallus above jnention^. A 
certain ar^Sdcacon Cratinus, an intemperate, avaricious man, obtained 
the office by help of the princes, while Crato, a presbjger, who, though 
excessively given to spiritual pride, had been tried in every stage of the 
clerical office, and had distinguisJied Inmselt the faithful discharge of 
its duties, and a kindly regard for the welfare of thefoor, and who had, 
moret^cr, the voice of the church, the clergy, and the bishops in his 
favour, was set aside. lie afterwa’'ds distinguished himself again by 
Remaining in the city, when desci ted by the bishop and manj of the other 
clergy, on account of a fatal sickne.ss, (the lues inguinaria) which raged 
in France about the middh' of the sixth century. Here he attended td 
the burial of the dead, held masses tor each and all, till at length, falling 
himself a sacrifice to the plague, he died in the discharge of his^ttty. 
See Gregor, hist. 1 IV. c. xi., &c. ^ 

f Thus, fur example, Concil. Avernense, a ». 535, c. ii. In order to 
the regularity of a choice, was required electio clericorum vel civium et 
conaensus metropolitan! ; and of the candidate it is said, non patrocinia 
poteutum adhibeat, non callidltate subdola ad conscribendum decretum 
alios hortetur prsemiis, alios timore compellat; and Concil. Aurelianense 
y. 549, c. 10, ut nulli epiecopatum pnemiis aut coroparatioue liceat adi* 
{dsd, 8^ cum voluntats regU juxta electionem cleri ac plebis. 
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third council of Paris, in 557, endeavoured once more to sup* 
press these abuses ; directing, in their eighth canon, that 
election of bishops should proceed from the communities and 
the clergy, with the concurrence of the provincial bishops and 
of the metropolitan ; that wlioever came to such olhce in a* 
way not agreeing with these conditions, by a command of the* 
king, should not be recognized as their colleague by the 
bishops of the province.* Conformably with this decree, a 
synod at SJaintes (Santones), convened in 564, under Leon- 
tius, archbishop of Bordeaux (Burclelaga), as metropolitan, 
pronounced sentence of deposition on Plmeritus, the bishop of 
the fonner place, because he had obtained his office by a 
command of the deceased king Clotaire, without a regular 
dmrch election, and they had the courage to elect another 
in his place; but Cliaribert, the then reigning king over 
this portion of the Frankish empire vas highly incensed at 
this decree, which the synod caused to be laid before him by 
a presbyter, as ^leir delegate. Tliinkest fhou,^^ said he, 
angrily to the delegate, that of Clotaire^s sons none has been 
left behind to fake care that his father’s will shall not be 
clefeatcd lie ordered the delegate to be conveyed out of 
the city on a waggon filled w ith tliorns, and condemned him 
to banishment from flie country ; lie also fined tlie members 
of tl^ synod in a sum projiortioned to their several ranks, 
and replaced Emeritus in his j)ost.t The Roma^ bishop, 
Gregory the Great, was indefatigable in exliorting the 
Frankish hishops and princes to remove this abuse, whose 
injurious efiects on tke church he explained to them in 
detail, and strenuously urged them to appoint a synod for 
tliis purpose.J “We are deeply grieved,” he writes ii|rone 
of these letters, “ wlien we find money liaving anything to do 
in the disposing of the offices of the church, and that w hich 
is holy becoming secular, lie who would jmrehase such 

* Nullus civibus invitis ordinetur episcopus, nisi quem populi c*t clcri- 
corum electio plcnissima queesierit voluutate, non principis imperio 
neque per quamlibet conditiooeni contra metropolis voluntatcm vtd cpis- 
coj^rum comprovjncialium ingeratur. Quodsi per ordinationcin regiam 
honoris istius culmen pervadere aliquis nimia Umeritate prajsumserit, n 
eomprovincialibus loci ipsius eplscopus recipi nullatenus mereatur, quem 
iiidebite ordinatum agnoscunt. 

t See Gregor. Turon. Hist. Francor. 1. IV c. 26. 

J See his Letters^ lib. XL ep. 58, and the following, lib. IX. t‘p. IOC. 
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|i3«ces, desirss not the office, but only the name, of a priest, 
^ gratify his vanity. What is the consequence, except that 
lio further regard is paid to life and manners, he only 
liriiijg considered the worthy candidate who has money to 
pay ^ He who merely, for the sake of the honour, is eager 
alt^ an office meant for use, is but the more unworthy of it, 
because he seeks the honour.” The fifth synod of Paris, in 
615, actually renewed, in their first canon, the ordinance 
respecting free church elections, and king Clotaire II. con- 
6nned this law, yet with such provisoes, as left abundant 
exceptions ; for a power was reserved to the princes of ex- 
amining into the wortliiness of those elected, and of directing 
their ordination accordingly. The case was also supposed 
possible, tliat the monarch miglit clioose a bishop directly 
from his court.* And although tliis synodal law bad been 
unconditionally coufiriiiod by tlie king, yet it was still far from 
being the cjise, tliat the monarchs w^ere determined by it in 
their coiaiuct. Boniface found these abuses connected with the 
filling up of vacant ofliccs still prevailing ; and although he 
might, by his great personal influence, do something towards 
counteracting thein, yc't the relations could not in this way be 
peniianently altered. Among the things done by Charle- 
magne for bettering the condition of th^ church, belongs the 
restoration of free cliurcli elections ;t in winch, however, the 
power of coufirniation remained tacitly reserved il) the 
monarcTi. Yet the succeeding history shows that between 
the law and its fultilmenl an immense interva^still remained. 
Ill the English and in the Spanish church, the princes exer- 
cised, it is true, on the wJiole, no such direct influence on the 
filing up of vacant bishoprics, but even in these churches their 
acquiescence w’as held t(. he necessary. 

' Again, the state, under the new relations, obtained a <certain 
share in ecclesistit<il legislation. In the old Homan empire, 

♦ Si persona c ondigiia fuerit, per ordinationeni principis ordinetur, vel 
oerte si de palatio eligitur, per uieiituni persouje et doctrime ordinetur. 

f The capitulary of the j ear doa. “ L' t saucta ecclesia suo liberiouB 
potiretur houore, adseusum ordiui eeclesiastico pnrbuimus, ut cpisepfu 
per olectioneni cleri et popiill secundum statuta canonum de propria dio- 
cesi remota persouarum et nmnernni acet'ptlone oh vitse meritum et sapi- 
ential donum eligantur, ut txemplo ot verbo sibi subjectis usque quaqua 
prodesse valeant." « 
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the secular power had exercised an influence onlj on the 
general church assemblies — the provincial synods were lef: ll 
themselves. But in the new states, men found it diflicult to 
enter into the conception of a doutde l^islation ; and besides, 
the church required the civil power to carry a part of its own 
laws into execution, sucli, namely, as related to the snppaes- 
sion of pagan customs, penance, the observance of l^nday, &c. 
Hence it happened that the synods, which should have guided 
the churcJi legislation, were convened after consultation with 
the princes;* that the latter assisted at them, and their 
decrees were published under the royal authority. Finally, 
the synods became confounded with the general assemblies, at 
which the princes, with their noble vassals, were used to draw 
up the civil laws, and ecclesiastical and civil laws were drawn 
up at orlb and the same time. Thus, in the Frankish kingdom, 
till far into the eighth century, the ass(‘mblies ot the bishops 
for purely ecclesiastical purposes becoming continually less 
frequent, at len^jth went into entir(‘ desuetude — a result ip 
which the internal political contests and disorders, and the iu- 
diflerence of such multitudes of worldlv-minded bishops, no 
doubt, greatly contributed. Already the abbot Colurnban, in 
fiis letter to the bishops convened on account of their quarrel 
with him, complaiift tliat synods were no longer held, though 
he admits that in the turbulence of tlKne times they could not 
be eSuvened 'SO frequently as formerly. I (ireuory tj^e Great J 
was obliged to applv to th(» Frankish jirinees and bishop^ for 
the coiivenlng^of a synod to devise measures for the removal of 
ecclesiastical abuses ; mid, as >ve have already remarked on a 
former page, llonificr^ found occasion to comjilaiu thkt no 
synod had been held for so long a tiims But even 41 the 
synods held by him, the mo-t considerable men of the nation 
toukci part, and along wdih the ecclesiastical laws, others also 

* Sv*e the ordinance of the Frankish kinp Sipebertad Desideriura epis- 
copnm Cddurcensem, bishop of Cahors, a d. t>50, ut sine nostra scientia 
syuodale toncilium in regno nostro non agatur. Baluz. Capitular T. I. 
f. 143. 

f In reference to the convocation then lield • “ ntiriam stepius hoc 
ageretis, et licet ju\ta canoues seiiiel aut bis in anno pro tuninltuosis 
hujas aevi dissensiouibus semper sic ser\are a os non vacat, quamvis 
rarius potissnimm hoc dehuit vobis iriesse stadium, quo uegligentes 
quique tuuorem haberent et studiosi .id ruajorem provooarentur pro- 
fectum.*^ t See the letter above refei rcd to 
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|rM passed by them having no relation to ecclesiastical 
In like manner, under king Fipiii and the emperor 
01iarlemagne, it continued to be the prevailing custom for 
eecdesiastical and civiflaws to be drawn up at the same time at 
their great national assemblies ; though it was still the fact, 
that, in particular cases, assemblies purely ecclesiastical were 
held, which, however, were convened by the princes. Now 
by this union the bishops, it is true, who took part in these 
general legislative assemblies, obtained some infiuence on 
civil legislation and on the institutions of civil society ; but 
this iniluetice fell to their share not merely by accident and 
by reason of the circumstances above described, but the whole 
form under vvhicli the Theocratic system wns contemplated 
carried along with it the necessity of tlieir having sij^h influ- 
ence* As, on the one hand, tlie church needed the arm of 
the civil power to carry a part of their laws into effect, so, 
on the other, the civil power needed that sanction from the 
church, and that commanding authority which the latter hiwi to 
offer, in order to maintain itself against rude arbitrary will, 
and to place a ehec^k on barbarian insolence. TJie feeling of 
this want was, no don])t, a universal one, for it proceeded irom 
the character of the social condition of the people, and the 
prevailing turn of their religious way of thinking. It was, 
however, an effect of peimliar circumstances that, in the^^’isi- 
Gotbic ei^^pire in Spain, this feeling asserted itself with peculiar 
force ; for tlie successors of Iveckared, the first^Catliolic king 
of Spain, were obliged to r(‘sort to the authority of the church 
as a substitute for tiie sanction which they wajited — a right to 
the throne by the law of inheritance, and as a means 6f 
securing them against tlie spirit of revolt. Many of the Spa- 
nish synods in the seventh century made a point of conceding 
this to the royal authority. Thus, fur example, the sixteenth 
oouncil of Toledo, in G93, declared that every one was bound 
to preserve inviolate the fidelity tliey had vowed, next after 
God, to the king, as his vice-gereiit ; * and, appealing to pas- 
sages from the Old Testament, not very ap) dicable, indeed, to 
a purely gospel economy , f tliey declared kings to be the 

♦ Post Deum regibus, utpo'C jure \icario ab eo praeelectis, fidem pro- 
mifSam quemqae mviolabili cordis intentione servare. 

t According to which, Jesus alone is the anointed of tlie Lord, or 
thxoogh him ail believers alike are become the anointed of the XiOrd. 
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inviolable anointed ones of God. Hence in this Spanish^ 
church the regulation was also brought about, whereby ^11 
checks of the secular power on the church were to be avoided, 
and the latter only \^as to be secured in its efficient induenoe 
on the state, which needed its sanctifying power; for the 
seveiiteentli council of Toledo decreed, in 694, that in the first 
three days of each such meeting only spiritual affairs should 
be transacted by the cli'rgy alone, and afterwards oi\ il, Tu 
the cinper?)r Charles, who, with his more independent judg- 
ment, was more inclined to sejiarale ecclesiastical affairs from 
political,* it wseemed expedient that the bishops, abbots, and 
comites should divide themselves, at these general assemblies, 
into three several chambers, and (aeh attend to the affairs be- 
longing them — the bishops to the affairs of tlie church, the 
abbots to all that related more particularly to the monastic 
life, and the coniits to the political affairs. So it was done at 
the council of IVlentz in 813. 'Jlie ordinances of every kind, 
however, were p#])lishe(l under flie imp^Tial autlv)rity. 

As it regards the exemption of the cliinch from state bur- 
dens, the older law *5 respecting this matt('r also passed over to 
tfie .new state of things: they had to undergo, however, of 
course, in these iioiv eircumslances, many changes ,in their 
application. The incompatibility of the spiritual office with 
militiiry service was, indeed, univc rally acknowledged in the 
preceding peiiod ; yet it liad been lield necessary aWhe same 
time to ado})t» certain precautionary measures against the re- 
ception of Mich into the spiritual older as were liable to such 
syrvicc,’]’ and e¥eii at the commencement of this period the 

See the capitulary of the 5 oar 81 1 , c. 4. Discutiendum est, in quan- 
tum se episcopus aut alphas u])us ficcuhr.ibus debeat inserero vcl in quan- 
tum Qonies vel alter laicu‘ 111 ecck»«iastica iiegotia. His interro^iidum 
Cfct acuthsime. quid sit, quod apostolus ait : “nemo militaiis Deo miplicat 
se negotiis secularibus." 2 Tmi. ii. vel ad quos sormo iste pertineat. See 
JBaluz. Capitular. T. I. f. 478, 

t Gregory considered it altogether just and proper that no countenance 
should be given to the practice of passing immediately fiom civil and 
military to spiritual offices (which was still customary in the East), be- 
cause such a transition easily excited the suspicion of worldly motives, 
quia qui secnlarem habitum deserens. ad ecclesiastica ofScia venire fc'-ti- 
nat, mutare vult seculum, non rehnquere. But it seemed to him contrary 
to the interest of piety that the abandoning of these offices with a view to 
embrace tlie monastic life sbould likewise be forbidden, since in this case 
no such suspicion could arise He refers to his own experience for eX- 
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miierof Matirice involved himself in a quarrel with the Botnan 
tMiOf) Gregory the Great, by the enactment of some such 
restrictive law. B«t in the new states greater difficulty must 
be expieriCnced in this quarter, because the obligation to do 
jasiHtary service did not fall on particular classes of the citizens 
dlone, but on all freemen. 1 rue, men felt how incompatible 
it was with the spiritual calling for tlie clergy to take any part 
in war ; but it was sought to secure the interests of the state 
by a law that no person should be allowed to enter linto a spi- 
ritual or monastic order without permission from tJie supreme 
authority.* The church now saw itself reduced to the neces- 
aity of selecting members for the spiritual order from that 
claiss who were not affected by the obligation to do military 
service, namely, the hond-mon. Besides, among these there 
was often less rudeness of manners ; and bishops who were 
disposed to exercise a despotic lordshij) over their clergy, 
could more easily secure their object when they had among 
this body a nujnber of tlie bond-n)eu who werC held as the pro- 
perty of the chur<;h. 'J'his plan was so often resorted to that 
it became necessary to check the wide extension of the prac- 
tice by particular ordi fiances, yet without forbidding the thing 
itself. Thus tlie fourth council of Tolecb, in the year 633, 
can* 7i, decreed that it was unquestionably allowable to place 
in the parishes priests and dec cons created from the bondtmen 
of the cbsTch, provided only they were such as recommended 
themselves by their life and manners, and that^hey had been 
first restored to freedom. In the rule a^iproved by the council 
of Aix in 816, and published by Chrodegang, *bishop of Met:i»;, 
we find the following singular ren'uik, from wdiich also it is 
seen that Ixmd-meu were often consecrated to the clerical 
office without being enfrunehised : j “ Many select their 

amples of honest conveisions of this khuh Ep st;io, qnanti hisdiebtts 
meis in roonasterio coiivt-rsi miracuia fecerunt, signa et virttites 

sunt. 1. III. ep. c.5 et 

♦ Concil. Aurelianense I., iiuder king Clovis, a.d. 511, c. 4, ut nuUtis 
seoulariuni ad clericatns officium pra suniaTur, nisi aut cum regis jussione 
ant onm judicis voUmtate. 'J’he capitulary of Charlemagne, A U. 805, C. 
15, Baluz. T. I. f. 427. De liberis hoTninil.us, qni ad servititim Dei 80 
tradore volunt, .ut prius hoc non faciar.t, quam a nobis licentiain posto- 
lent. In the latter lav the object is stated ; that it is designed only 
against such as were desirous of this trom impure motives, and not devo- 
ttoiiis cau<fa. | See can, 119. 
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dergy exdustvely ^ra the bond-men of the church, and they; 
seem to adopt ^is course because such persons, when injured 
by them, or deprived of the salary due to them, Oauaot coki- 
plain from fear of being subjected to corpo^l punishment, car 
of being reduced again to servile labour.* Yet it was added-** 
this is not said because we think it wrong that men of reputable 
life should be taken from the class of bond-men^ especially 
since with God there is no respect of persons; but we 
say it, thaf, for the reason assigned, no prelate may take for 
his clergy persons of the lower class alone to the exclusion of 
all of higher rank.” Thus the bishops were led by their own 
interest to help in promoting the object which Christianity bad 
aimed at from the first, and to restore an excluded class to the 
eiyoyment of their common rights as men, although, for the 
most part, it was not the Christian spirit that moved them to 
this as it should have done of itself. 

And here we may take occasion to glance backward upon 
what had been thus far done by Christianity in this regard. 
From the beginning and onward Christianity — not, indeed, by 
any sudden outward change, but by its secret influences on the 
modes of thinking and feeling — had prepared a transformation 
of this relation wlijf h is so repugnant to the common worth 
and dignity of man.f It was the new ideas of the image of 
God# in every human creature ; of the redemption destined 
alike for all'; of its higher fellowship of life — the |gllowship 
of God’s king.dom, embracing all without any distinction of 
earthly relations of life, slaves as well as freemen ; it was these 
ideas by which «tlie prevailing mode of regarding the relation 
of this class of men, their rights and the duties owed to them, 
was changed, and the way prepared for a milder treatment of 
them. The more respectable church -teachers of the fourth 
and Tfifth centuries speak with decision and emphasis on this 
subject. In the manumission of slaves the church was espe- 
cially called upon to lend her assistance, and thus it was 
acknowledged that such a proceeding was especially suited to 
the poiatiou of the church. Frequently slaves were set free in 

* Timentes scilicet, ne aut severissimis verberibus afliciaatur aut hu- 
manse servituti denuo crudelitcr addicantur. 

f Church History, Vol. I, p. 267 ; my DenkwUrdigkeiten Hd. II, 
p. 253 f. ; and my Chrysostom Bd. I, p. 37h f. Compare Dr. Mohler^S 
«6say in the Thcologischea Quartal-Schrifi, Jahrgang 1 634. I H. 
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ardor that they may become monks, and this was regarded m 
a |iiiaus work. At an early period, too, many, especially of 
ihe Oriental monks, declared themselves oppos^ to this whole 
relation as Repugnant to the dignity of the image of God in all 
i^en. Thus the abbot Isidore of Pelusium, in writing to a 
person of rank, with whom he is interceding in behalf of 
one of his slaves,* said he could hardly credit it, that a friend 
of Christ, who had experienced that grace whiph bestowed 
freedom on all, would still own slaves. It is 1 elated of 
Johannes Eleemosynarius, who from 606 to 616 M^as patri* 
•arch of Alexandria, that he called together those persons who- 
treated their slaves with cruelty and addressed tlieni as fol- 
lows “ God has not given us servants that we may beat 
them, bjit that they may serve us ; but periiaps even not for 
this purpose, but that tliey may receive out of the abundance 
which God has bestowed on us the means of sustenance; for 
tell me, what price can man \my to purchase him who was cre- 
ated after the likeness of God, and thus hoiioured by God? 
Hast thou, who art liis master, a single member more to thy 
body, or hast thou a different soul? Is he not, in all things, 
thy equal ? Do yo not Jiear what the great light of the church,* 
the Apostle Paul says — ‘For as many of jpu as are baptized, 
they have put on Cluust’? Here is neither bond nor. free, for 
ye are all one in Christ. If, then, before Christ we arg all 
equal, let^us also be equal among ourselves ; for Clirist took 
on him the form of a servant to teach us that wq ought not to- 
be proud toward our servants, since we all have one master, 
even him wlio dwells in heaven and looks dowy on the lowly. 
Pray what is the gold we pay for the right to subject to us as 
bur servant him who, equally with ourselves, has been honoured 
by our Lord, and, with us, redeemed by His blood ? For his 
sake, heaven, eartli, and sea, and all that therein is, were'ere- 
ated. It is tnie, also, that angels minister to him ; on his 
account Christ washed liis disc^ijdes’ feet ; on his account 
Christ was crucified, and for his sake did he suffer everything 
else. But thou ab wisest him who has been thus honoured of 
God, and treatest him with as little mercy as if thou hadst not 
one and the same nature in common with him ! ” Next, if he 
learned that this rebuke failed of its intended effect^ and that 
* Ou tifAtu vov ithiriA t»v %«!«/» rr/v 9ru»Tttf . 
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the slave was still treated no better, he percliascd him himsell^ 
and set him at liberty.* The Oriental monks were generaUjr 
agreed in the principle never to use the service of slavuc*, partly 
because they considered it as belonging to their calling to per^ 
form for each other tliose services whicli were usually done by 
slaves, partly because they believed themselves bound to 
respect the image of God in all men.f When, near the close 
of the eighth century, the famous (h* § eek moiik Plato retired 
from the Vorld, lie maininiitt(‘J Iiis hi ives4 and after that 
refused to permit any slave to wait on him in the moriastery.§ 
These principles were propagat'nl by his disciple and friend 
the famous Tlieodorus Studita, at C^oiistantinople. Tlie latter 
directs his disciple, the abbot Nicolaus, || not to employ men, 
created in the image of God, a> slaves, either in h*s own ser- 
vice, or in that of the monastery under his care, or in the 
labour of the fields, for this was permitted to seculars alone. 
In his last will, also, he gave directions to the same effect.lF 
The Roman bisifop Gregory the Greit, in manumitting two 
slaves, introduced the subject in a deed drawn up for this pur- 
pose, with the folloiviug word>;** — As our Saviour, the 
author of all created b^dngs, was willing for this reason to take 
upon him the natu^ip of man, that he might free us, by hk 
grace, from the chains of boudag^' in which we were enthralled, 
and aestore us to our original freedom ; so a good and salutary 
thing is done when men, whom nature from the beginning 
created free, and whom the law ot nations has subjected to the 
yoke of servitude, are presented again with the freedom in 
which they were born.’’ ff Among the rude Franks the 

* See the life of Johannes Eleeraosyn. by Leontius, translated by 
Anastasius in the Actis Saiictomm Januar. T. II. s. Gl, f. 510. 

t TJieodore, archbibhop of Canterbury (see above), says, in his Capi- 
tulis, c. 8, Graecorura monachi servos non habent, llomani habent. 

X See the account of his life, composed by his scholar, tlie famous 
Theodoras Studita, in his works published by teirmond, or in the Actk 
Sanctorum April. T. I. appendix f. 47, s. 8. 

§ S« 23, 1. C. vui yao ar fjttovafrns i ^tfToTcteif 

^ I| L. I. ep. 10. 

^ See opp. Theodori in Sirmond. opp. T. V. f, 66. 

*♦ L. VI. ep. 12. 

tf The same Gregory writes, in reference to a woman held as a slav^, 
but who was discovered to be freeborn, and restored to her rights as 
sijch : Quod revelante Deo libertmis auctore approbata sit libeia, 1. VII.,, 
ep. 1. 
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skwei had much to suffer from cruel masters ; but in the 
churches^ well as with the priests, they in some cases found 
relief,* The asylum of the churches was to serve especially for 
the protection of such slaves as fled from the cruelty of their 
HHKSters. Such an one was restored to his owner only on con- 
lEtion the latter promised, on his oath, to spare him from bodily 
punishment; and if the master broke his promise, he was 
eirpelled from the communion of the church, f Among the 
works of pious charity were reckoned especially the redemp* 
iioii and manumission of slaves, whereby laymen and monks, 
who stood in high reputation for their piety, distinguished 
themselves ; but at the present time the bishops were led, by 
an oftentimes selfish policy, J sometimes to liberate slaves in 
order to adopt them into the number of their clergy, some- 
times to give them ordination without releasing them from 
their previous obligation. At all events, this class of men 
could not fail thereby to be placed in an advantageous light: 
before the eye» of the people. When in the^rule of Chrode- 
gang, and at the church assembly of Aix, a resolution was 
made against the exclusive adoption of bondmen into the spi- 
ritual order, an express clause was inserted, as we have already 
remarked, to guard against tlie mistaken view, that these men 

* Gregory of Tours, in his history (V. lib. ITT.) cites the example of 
a t^rvant maid lielonging to a cruel muster, who Had won each 
other’s aft’ections. They finally went to the priest, and were married^.. 
Their master, as soon as he was informed of this, hurriea to the churohii 
and required them to be given up. The priett, reminding him of the 
respect due to the church, refused to give them up e»eept on conditio^j 
he promised not to dissolve the connection Just formed, and not to in- 
flict upon them any jiersonal harm. The cruel and cunning master 
promised equivocally that they should not be separated, and deceived 
the priest. He caused them, both together, to be buried alive. A a soon 
as the priest heard of this, he hastened to the master, nor did he leave 
him till he consented that both should be dug up again ; but the young 
man only was saved, the woman was suffocated, 

t Concil. Epaonense, A.]>. 517, c. .*19: Servus reatu atrociore cttlpoi- 
biHs si ad ecclesiam confugerit, a corporalibus tantum suppliciis exctt- 
setnr. Concil, V. Aurelianense, a.d. 549, c. 22. Of the master who 
breaks his word, sit ab onmiuru conimunione suspensus. 

J In the monasteries, also, many slaves were received as monks 
whence the law of the emperor CharUs in tlie capitulary of the year 
805, e. xi. Baluz. T. 1. f. 423, De propriis servis vel aneillis non supra; 
modnm in monasteria sumantur, ne dmrmtur villai (that there ini^)t 
be no want of persons to cultivate the land ). 
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were to be considered unworthy, on account of their descent,- 
of being received into the spiritual order ; as if the dignity of 
men and Christians were not to be recognized in all alike. 

The possessions and wealth* of the church, especially in 
landed estates, increased greatly under the new rdations. It 
was not a pious sympathy alone in the cause of the church,, 
but superstition also which contributed to this increase. 
Men believed that by making gifts and legacies to the 
churches \hey did a work of peculiar ineri;, t\hich would atone 
for their sins ; as is shown by the oft-occurring phrases, pro 
remissione peccatorum, pro r^emtioiie aniniarum.t But then, 
again, these possessions were thus rendered the more insecure,|! 
being exposed to the covetous d<'sires and forcible coritribu*^ 
lions of the nobles and princes, against whom the donors 
sought to protect tliemselves by terrible fonns of execration 
inserted in the deeds of gift, and by stories and legends 
touching the punishment of sacrilege. The landed estates of 
the church in the Frankish empire were for ^he most part 
liable to be taxed in the same manner as all property belong- 
ing to the old land proprietors ; perhaps, however, with the 
exception, from the beginning, of a smaller portion considered 

* Among the new sources of wealth to the church, belonged also the 
ohligStion imposed on the laity to pay tithes. The confounding together 
of the state of things under the Old and under the New Testsaient, had 
already led the ^clesiastical authority, in occasional instances, to require 
of the laity that tney should consecrate, in the name of God, the tenth part 
of their goods to God and priests. Thus, for example, the letter of the 
bishop of Tours in'ihe year 567 : Iliad vero instantissime commoneraur, 
ut Abrah® documenta sequentes decimas ex omni facullate non pigeat 
Deo pro reliquis, qu® possidetis, conservandis ofi'erre, ue sibi ipsi inopiam 
generet, qui parva non tribuit, et plura retentet.’’ But the emperor 
Charles was the first who, moved by tliis requisition, derived from the 
Old Testament, made the payment of tithes legally binding. In enacting 
diis law, he still met with much opposition. We have seen above how 
Alenin expressed himself on this sul)j<^ct. See p. 226 and the following. 

t Chilperic, king of the Franks, ofUm complained : Ecce pauper re- 
mansit lispus noster, ecce diviti® nostr® ad ecelesias sunt translat®, 
nulli penitus, nisi soli episcopi regnant, periit honor noster et translatus 
est ad episcopos civitatum. Gregor. Turon. 1. VI. c. 46. 

J To protect the churches and defend them against wrongs, beadles or 
haiUfis, 60 called, were appointed (Advocati, Vice Domini) from the 
order of laymen (analogous to the defensores of the ancient church), 
because they were obliged to undertake many sorts of business with 
which ecclesiastics could not properly meddle. 
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as an hereditary possession of the church — as we find it in 
lact defined by law, from the time of Charlemagne. 

The church had little reason to expect that she would be 
enabled to obtain for her‘pr4)perty any exemption from the 
law which required all property of Franks to send its con- 
Hributio*! to the common fund for the support of the army 
(Heerbann). True, the bishops and abbots were declared free 
from the obligation of rendering personal service in war ; but 
as we have already remarked, in tiie history of Boniface, many 
Frankish bishops and clergymen still thought proper, in despite 
of their spiritual calling*, to engage personally in warlike ex- 
peflitions, and all tlie labours of Boniface to suppress this abuse 
of barbarism had failed as yet of having the desired effect. 
But the sight of a large niiml)er of clergy wouikIckI and killed 
in battle having produced a very bad effect on the multitude, ■j' 
the emperor Charles was svdicited ’ to take measures for the 
prevention of this evil for the future. He commanded, in a 
capitulary of the year 801 4 that in future ?io priest should 
take part in a battle; but only two or tliree chosen bishops,, 
with a few priests, slumld attend the army, for the purpose of 
preaching, bestowing their blessing, holding mass, hearing 
confessions, attending upon tlie sick, imparting the extreme 
unction, and especially of seeing tliat none should leave the 
world without the communion. What hope could there he of 
victoiy, here the })ri(‘sts at one hour presented Christians the 
body of the Lord, and in the next, with their, own wicked 
hands, killed the Cliristians to whom they had presented it, or 
the pagans to wliom th(‘y should have preached Ciirist ; espe- 
cially as Christ called them the salt of the earth. But at the 
same time, however, the emperor commanded that the bishops^ 
who remained at home with their eliurches, should send their 
people well equip])ed to tlie army*bann. And so strong waa 
the public o])inion that exclusion from all participation in 
war was discreditable, that the emperor was obliged to affix 
to this ordinance forbidding the clergy to do personal military 
service, an express defence and justification of their honour.® 

♦ Of the mansus ecclesia:. 

t In the petition addressed to the emperor for this purpose, it is said ; 
Kovit Dommus, quando eos in talibus videmus, terror apprebendit no^ 
et qnidatn ex nostris timore perterriti, propter hoc fugere soleut. 

% Mansi Concil. T. XIII. f. 1054. 

§ Quia audivimus, quosdam nos suspectos habere, quod houores sacer^ 



INTERCESSIONS OF THE CLERGY IN BEHALF OF CRIMINALS. Ml 

As already in the Roman empire, Christianity and tb^ 
church representing it had exerted a special influence on 
administration of justice, by introducing and disusing new* 
views respecting the sacredness of human life,* respecting 
human law as emanating from the divine law, respecting the 
administration of justice, for which account must be rendered 
to God; and respecting a charity that ennobles justice, a 
mercy and compassion tempering the severity of laW, so the 
same effifct would be still more strongly manifested among 
these nations, contrasted witli the existing barbarism, which 
was so destitute of all regular legal forms. This effect of 
Christianity, it may.be allowed, was not the same as if it had 
proceeded out of the pure essence of tlie gospel ; but it was 
modified by the form in whicfi the gospel was presented 
among these nations, a form in whicli the respective points of 

dotum et res ecclesiarum auferre vel niiiiorare eis voluissemus. Alculn 
also complains that bishops were ohligecl to leave the duties of their 
spiritual calling to Engage in the foreign employments of war. Thus to 
bishop Leutfrid (ep. 208), who must have expressed his own views on 
the subject, he writes to declare how very mucli opposed he was to this 
practice ; Vero fateor, quod tua trilmlatio torquet aiiimum meum, dum 
audio te in periculo esse statutum, nee ollicii tui iniplere posse niiniste- 
rium, sed bellator sp’Atualis bellator cogitiir esse carnalis. Which 
letter, if the law of the emperor was iiiiine<iiately carried into execution, 
mnstJiave been written before its eiiactnjent. 

♦ Christianity exerted a mighty innuence on public opinion, also, 
through the decid/'d expressions of the church on the subject of suicide, 
a crime not likely to bo iinfrequent among barbarous tribes. The second 
council of Orleans, in .03.j, decreed in' its fifteenth canon, that oblations 
might be received- when offered in behalf of those who had been executed 
fbr a crime, but not in behalf of those who (perhaps to escape execution) 
had taken their own lives. The synod at Auxerre (synodus Antisiodo- 
rensis), in 578, decreed, c. 17, that no oblation should be received from a 
person who had drowned or strangled himself, or taken his own life by 
throwing himself from a tree, or by the sword, or in any other way. lii 
the capitulis of Theodore, archbishop of (Canterbury, it is laid down 
{c. 63) that mass was not to be performed for suicides, but only prayers 
offered and alms distributed. It was only when the act seemed to have 
proceeded from a sudden excess of passion or mental derangement, that 
fiome were disposed to make an exception. —As many persons, in moments 
of desperation, when condemned to cljurch penance, had attempted to 
-destroy themselves, the sixteenth council of Toledo (a.d. 693, c. 4), 
who, defined this as animam suam per desperationem diabolo sociare 
conari, decreed, that whoever was rescued from such an attempt should 
be excluded for the space of two mouths from the fellowship of the 
church. 
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view of Old and New Testaments were constantly con- 
founded* On. the one hand, among nations where hitherto 
the majority of punishments consisted of pecuniary fines, and 
wiserO) by the payment of a sum of money, every crime, even 
'^^Unurder, could be expiated, the idea was first awakened by 
^i^hfistiariity of a punitive justice and regular forms of law ; 
land hence by Christianity still greater severity might be im^ 
i^oduced tlian had existed before. To the rude people, whose 
,^S^tng9 had not yet become pervaded and softened (<by Chris- 
^itiinity, tins increased severity might wear a colouring of cruel 
iiarshneii»s, of revengeful retaliation; but, on the other hand, 
there proceeded from the church ideas of grace and of com- 
p passion which strove to temper the exercise of rigid justice. 
Whilst on the one hand, Christianity taught men to behold in 
human life an inviolable sacredness, and hence the murderer 
must appear but the jnore worthy of })unishiTient ; so, on the 
other hand, it taught them also to recognize in the transgressor 
ihe image of God obscured, the fallen man, vdio could still be 
an object of God’s redeeming love, to w hom therefore a space 
should be granted for repentance and reformation. For this 
Teason an Alcuin deedared himself opposed to the punishmenj; 
of death.* It is often mentioned with praise, as the wort of 
pious monks and clergy, that they interceded with the judges 
to obtain a milder jjanislinnait for the guilty, — especially that 
they Bought to procure pardon for criminals condemned to 
death ; and in case they ikiled, still attempted to reanimate 
their bodies when taken downi from the galtow's. If such 
pious men sometimes failed of discerning the true limits of 
gentleness ; and if, where the administration of justice yielded 


♦ See Alcuin, ep. 176. This letter can hardly be understood oHieiv 
wise than as relating to the supposed assassiuatiou of x^ope Leo III., and 
to the election of a successor (the reading, in this place, should doubt- 
less be caput ecclesiarum orbis). Hut as Leo was not murdered, but 
only shamefully mishandled, and Alcuin (see ep. 92) declared himself 
opposed to his deposition, it is most natural to suppose that Alcuin wrote 
this letter on receiving the fir'll exaggerated report of the pope’s assassi- 
nation. Now with regard to the murdt-rers of the pope, Alcuin, a^r 
having demanded their punishment, proceeds to say : Non ego tamen 
morteih alicujus suadeo; dici ute Deo, Ezech. .H3 ; “Nolo mortem peoca- 
toris, sed ut convertatur et vivat/’ sed ut sapienti consilio vindicta fiat 
per alia poenarum genera vei perpetuum (x»erhaps to be supplied car- 
cerem vel) exilii daidnatioue (ui). 
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to their influence, civil order was liable to suffer injury ;* yel 
of flir greater importance was the antagonism thus created 
against the rude popular feeling, and the influence which thus 
went to soften the dispositions of men, and make them lock 
upon upon human life as a sacred thing; while in some oases, 
perhaps, a convent might be converted into a house of 
formation for such pardoned criminals. 

The right already conferred on churches under the Romait 
empire, forming an inviolable sanctuary for the unfortunate 
and ^ the persecuted, would the more easily pass over to the new 
churches, because it undoubtedly found a point of attachment 
in an ancient custom, handed down from the pagan times. 
Especially important and salutary must such a privilege hayo^ 
become in these days of riide arbitrary will and barbarian 
cruelty. Thus persecuted individuals could for the moment 
evade the ferocity of their persecutors, and slaves t'ne ^nger of 
their masters ; and, in the meantime, ecclesiastics step in 
their mediatjors.^ It sometimes happened, no doubt, that men 
in^powec, While under the influence of their pa'ssions, paid no 
regard to these sacred asylums ; but if they were afterwards 
overtaken by misfortune, as they might sometimes be, as a 
natural consequence of the insolence which liad emboldened 
them to invade the^anc*tuary, the common mind seldom failed 

to interpret this as a terrible example of warning for others* t 

o 

* There lived in the sixth century, near the town of Au'^uleme, a 
retired monk, ^y name Eparchius, to whom large sums of gold and 
silver were given by devout persons, all which he employed in main- 
taining the poor and in redeeming ca})tives. The judges were unable to 
jesist the influence of his kindly nature, and often allowed themselves to 
be persuaded to spare the guilty. Once, however, when a robber, who 
was accused also of several murders, was about to be executed, the judge, 
though inclined to spare the man's life, in compliance with the inter- 
cession of this monk, found himself compelled to yield to the indignation 
of the populace, who cried out, that if this person were suffered to live, 
not a man would be safe in the whole country. Gregor. Turon. 1. VI. 
c. 8. 

t Thus, e. g,f a duke had fled for refuge, from the persecutions of the 
Frankish prince Chramnus, to the church of St. Martin of Tours. This 
Chramnus then caused him to be so narrowly beset on all sides as to 
render it impossible for him to get even a draught of water, meaning to 
force him by hunger and thirst to leave the church. When the man 
was nearly dead, some one contrived to bring him a vessel of water. 
But the local judge of the district hastened to the spot, forced the vessel 
from his hands, and poured its contents on the ground. A great sensa^ 
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Charles, in order to prevent these places of 
for the persecuted from becoming a means of impuniitir 
ftir all transgressors, commanded, by an ordinance of the year ^ 
that to murderers, and others liable to capital punkh- 
,nsiGilt 9 no means of subsistence should be allowed in the 
^ksylum*"* On the other hand, in the laws of the English 
ku^ Ina, it was laid down, that whenever such persons took 
refuge in a cliurch, their lives should be spared, and they 
ehcmld only be subjected to a legal pecuniar}' iifie (com- 
position).! It was considered as a duty of the church to take 
tnMderits protection the afflicted and oppressed, and to mitigate 
the sufferings of prisoners. Thus the fifth council of Orleans, 
in 549, decreed in its twentieth canon, that on every Sunday 
the prisons should be visited by the archdeacon or presiding 
officer of the cliurch, in order that the wants of the prisoners 
might \)e mercifully jirovided for, according to the divine 
laws ; and the bisliop was to take care that a sufficient supply 
of food was furnished them by the church^* In Spain par- 
ticularly — where, however, the sense of weakness in the state 
inclined men to lean more habitually on the protecting arm of 
the church, — every efiort was made to increase this depart- 
ment of her influence. Tiic fourth couiici) of Toledo, in 633, 
decreed in its thirty-second c,anon, that the bishops should not 
neglect the sacrcil charge, intrusted to them by God, of^iro- 
tetrciw^^w^d defending the people. Whenever, therefore,* they 
eaw that the judges and magistrates were opjDressors of the 
poor, they should first endeavour to set them right by priestly 
admonitions ; and, if they would not amend, pj conii)lainiiig 
of them to the king. And it had already been ordaineS 
before, by a royal law,! that tlie judges and tax-gatherers 

tion was produced on the public mind by the circumstance, that (fU the 
same day this judge was attacked by a fe\er, and died on the following 
ni^t. The consequence w as, that food in abundance was brought to 
the unfortunate man from all quarters, and so he was saved. Chramnus 
himself perished miserably at a later period. Gregor. Turou, 1. IV. 
c. 19. comp. 1. V. c. 4. 

* See Baluz. Capitular. I. 197. 

f See Wilkins Concil. Augl, f.^ 59. Alcuin also thought it wrong 
for a person aceused, a fugitivus ad Christi Dei nostri et Sanetoram 
ejus patrocinia de ecclesia ad eadmn reddi vincula. See ep. 195 to 
Charles the Great. 

{ See Concil. Tolet; III. of the year 589, c. 18. 
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sibould be present at the assemblies of the bishops, that 
might learn from them how to treat the people with piety 
and justice. The bishops should also keep an eye on the con* 
duct of the judges.^ W^e learn from the picture of a devotfsd 
bishop, delineated by Gregory of Tours, what was then 
reckoned as belonging to such a calling. He obtains justice 
for the people and succour for the needy, imparts consolation 
\o widows, and is the chief protection of minors. t Thus, 
owing to the peculiar point of view in v hich, by virtue of their 
spiritual character, they were regarded on the part of the 
people and the princes, and owing to what they gradually 
became as a secular order, the bisTiops could exercise a very 
great and salutary formative influence on every department of 
civil society ; but this could only be done when they under- 
stood their calling in a truly si)iritua] sense, and were enabled, 
in this sense, to direct and manage the heterogeneous mess 
of business which had become connected with their office. 
Yet great also wrs the temptation to which they were exposed, 
when drawn into .the management of affairs so foreign from 
their holy calling, of overlooking spiritual things in the 
<:ro\vd of secular ; nor, by so doing, could they avoid making 
themselves dependent on the secular power, which they ought 
rather to have guided by the spirit of Christianity. J 

^ SJnt enira prospeclores episcopi secundum regiam admoiiijiipj8'*!a 
qualiter judices cum populis agant. 

t Grego . Tur^nens. 1. IV. c. 35. We make no mention of a law of 
the emperor Charlemagne, extending the older judicatory power of the 
bishops beyond its limits,* and when but one party applied to their 
tribunal, obliging "the othi*' to follow, willing or not willing, because* 
more recent investigations have thrown doubt on the genuineness of this 
law, which indeed does not well accord with the character of the govern- 
ment of Charlemagne. * 

X Aicuin complains of this, ep. 112. Pastores curoj turbant seculares^ 
qui Deo vacare debuerunt, vagari per terras et milites Christi seculo 
militare cogiintur et gladium verbi Dei inter oris claustra qualibet 
cogente necessitate recondiuit. The same writer complains of the priests, 
who aspired only after worldly honours, and neglect^ the duties of their 
fplritum office, ep. 37 : Quidam saeerdotes Christi, qui habent parochias, 
et honores seculi et gradus ministerii non (perhaps it should rea<l uua) 
volunt habere. In epistle 114, he writes to Arno, archbishop of Salz- 
burg, who had complained that he was compelled to neglect the more 
important duty of the care of souls, to attend to secular business : Si 
apostolico exemplo vivamus et pauperem agamus vitam in terns, siwt 
illi fecerunt, seculi servitium justi abdicamus* Nunc vero seculi pTi|ir. 

VOL. V* Jb 
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^ The Internal Organization op the Church- 

At it regards the internal constitution of the churches, many 
eliai^es would unavoidably take place here also, owing to 
ibt manner in which Christianity had been first introduced 
among the people, and to the new social relations. A natural 
consequence of the former was, the increasing respect enter- 
tained for the monks, ^ as compared with the clergy. For the 
most part, the former were, in truth, the founders the new 

ttirches, from which proceeded the civilization of the people 
the improvement of the soil ; and by the severity of their 
morals, and an activity of zeal which conquered every diffi- 
culty, they but distinguished ihemselves tlie more from the 
barbarized clergy ; till ilie wealth, which the monasteries had 
acquired by the toilsome labours of the monks, brought in its 
train a deterioration of tlie primitive monastic virtue. Now, 
as the degenerated condition of the clergy in the Frankish 
empire inspired a wisli for their refonnatSm, so the consi- 
deration an^l respect in which tli(‘ monastic order was held 
naturally led men to pr(>pos(^ tlu* latter as a model for imita- 
tion ; and in fact many similar attempts had been made, pver 
since the canonical institute of A\igustip, to incorporate the 
clergy into a body resembling the monastic societies. The 
most complete experiment of thin sort was made aftpr the 
/if the eighth century, by Chrodegang 6f Metz, the 
founder of tlie so-called canonical order of clergy. Ilis 
.plan for the union of the clergy into societies was modelled, 
for the most part, after the })attern (fl* the J^enedictine rule, 
Tlie clergy scarcely dilfered from the monks otherwise th^n 

I 

•eipes habent justam, at s ah tur, causam, ccclesiam Cliristi servitio suo 
epprimere. 

* From the mouks, the practice of tonsure passed over to the clergy. 
Is the fourth century it beciime customary for the monks, at their en- 
trance upon the Tiionastic life, to get their hair shorn, as a token of 
renonemtion of the -w orkl ; perhaps Avith some allusion to the vow of the 
Itoarite. In fact, the monks wtM-e usually regarded in the Greek church 
«i; Christian Nazarites. In like manner, it was employed in the fifth 
century to denote consecration to the clerical office, for the clergy too 
must sephrate themselves from the world. In the case of the clergy, the 
distinguishing mark of the tonsure was next, that it should be in fonnam 
ooronsp* See ConciL Tolet. IV. c. 41, omnes clerici vel lectores sicut 
kvitse* et sacerdotes detouso superius toto cap^e inferius soiam circuli 
OJ^ronam relicquant 
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by pofise«8ing a certain property of their own. lived 

together in the same house, aud ate at the same table ; to each 
was assigned his portion of food and drink, according to a 
fixed rule; at appointed hours (the horse canonicse), they 
came together for prayer and singing ; at an appointed time, 
assemblies were held of all the members, in which portions of 
the holy Scriptures, together with the rule,* were publicly read; 
and then, with reference to what had been read, reproofs ad* 
tnimsterecf to those who had been delinquent. This rule met 
with general acceptance; and was, with some alterations, 
made legal by the council of Aix, in 816, for the Frankish 
empire. This change in the life of the clergy was attended, 
in the outset, with a beneficial influence ; in that it served to 
counteract, on the one hand, the barbarism of the clerical 
order, and, on the other, their too servile dependence on the 
bishops, which had grown in part out of the increased authority 
of the bishops, wlio, under the new relations, were important 
even in their political character ; and in part out of the prac*- 
tice of taking bondmen into the spiritual order.f Thus, too, 
a more collegiafe inode of living together in common was 
introduced between the bishop aud his clergy. 

The wide territony over whicJi the new dioceses often ex- 
tended, and the many remnants of pagan barbarism and of 
pagaw superstition which still lingeied behind in them, rjp- 
dered a careful snjiervisioii of tliem, on the jiart of the di^ops, 
of the utn^ostfiniportance. For this reason, what had been 
before a castomary practice, and what conscientious bishops 
h^d been used mto eonsicier as their special duty, was now 
settled as an eccl(‘siastical law. Thus the second council of 
Braga, in Spain, J in 572, decreed in their first canon, that 
the bishops should visit every place in their diocese, and first 
inform themselves as to the condition of the clergy ; whether 
they were well instructed in everything pertaining to the 
church ritual ; and if they found them not so, they should 
instruct them. The next day they should call together the 
laity, and exhort them against the errors of idolatry, and the 
prevailing vices to which they were formerly addicted, § And 

♦ Capitula ; hence the name Dom-chapter — chapter of the cathedral. 

t So that they might be allowed to iutiict bodily punishment on their 
clergy. X Concilium Bracarense 11. ^ 

§ Doceant illos, ut errores fugiant idolorum vel diversa crimma, Id 

li 2 
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ibi i^nod at Cloveshove decreed, in the ypat 747^ cahoa 
that the bishops should annually holcfa visitation in 
th^ i^mmnnities, call together the men and women bf all 
ind degrees in each place, preach to them the word of 
€rod, and forbid them the pagan customs. 

• With, these visitations of the bishops was connected, in the 
l^rankish churches, a regulation which was designed to facili- 
tate the execution of this moral oversight, namely, the ref- 
lation^ of the so-called Sends,^ The bishops were, once a year, 
Jo hold a spiritual court in each place of their diocese. Every 
member of the community should be bound to give information 
of every wrong action known to him, that had been done by 
another. To seven of the most approved persons in each 
community, under the name of Deans (Decani), was com- 
mitted the oversight over the rest. The archdeacons were to 
go several days beforehand, and announce the approaching 
visit of the bishop, so that all the preparations might be 
made for the court which was to be holden. The bishop, on his 
arrival, should first place tlie deans under bath that tiiCy 
would not be moved, by any consideration whlptever, to ^Con- 
ceal any action which, to their knowledge, had been done 
contrary to the divine law. Next, he should proceed to 
question them in details : for example, concerning the ob- 
„gpwance of pagan customs ; wliether every father taught his 
son iiic creed and the Lord’s Prayer ; concerning the com- 
mission of such crimes, iri particular, as were formerly pre- 
valent among these people, and, owing^ to the reigning spirit 
of immorality, were not usually recognized* as such, Tlje 
punishments fixed by law,' in part corporeal, were inflicted at 
once ; and to carry this out, the civil authorities were bound, 
in case of necessity, to sustain the bishops with the force at 

est homicidium, adulterium, perjurittm, falsum testimonium, et reliqua 
peceata mortifera, aut quod nolunt sibi fieri non faciant alteri et ut 
Credaiit resurrectionem omnium hominum et diem judicii, in quo uuus- 
quisque secundum sua opera reccpturus est. 

* The emperor Charles commanded, in a capitulary of the year 801, 
nt episcqpi circumcant parocbias sibi commissas et ibi iuquirendi studium 
hab^nt ue incestu, de ])arricidiis, fratriddiis, adulterlis, cenodoxiis et 
aliis mails, oose contraria sunt Deo. 

t Probably a corruption of the word synod. Diocesan-synod, -^called 
at a later period, in allusion to the court here held by the bishops, pladta 
episooporum. 4 
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tiieir comoiand.* The$e Sends might,, no doubt, be attended 
with many advantages to the people, in that rude condition ; 
but they were also attended with injurious effects. Tl^e 
tribunal of the church, which, according to its original desti* 
nation, should be spiritual, and indict only spiritual punish* 
ments, assumed the form of a civil court ; and the church 
assumed a coercive power foreign to its peculiar province and 
calling ; all which, in fact, led afterwards to various forms of 
oppression^ and tyranny over the conscie^icc. 

To preserve the ancient union among the dioceses, a powerful 
counteraction was needed against the manifold abuses creep- 
ing in under the new relations — abuses which threatened the 
utter dissolution of that union. In the ancient church there 
existed in fact a law, that no clergyman should be ordained at 
large, or otherwise than for a particular church.f The mis- 
sions first made it a matter of necessity to depart from thir 
principle, since it was impossible at once to appoint the monks 
and ecclesiastics ivho went out as missionaries, to any par- 
ticular dioceses. But that which was necossarify occasioned 
at first by particular circumstances, continued along after- 
Mjar(J, when these circumstances had ceased to exist, and 
became a disorderly practice, which was the source of other 
disorders. Unwortliy individuals contrived, sometimes by 
simony, to get themselves ordained ; and then travelled about 
the country, Inakiiig traffic of their sj)iritual function® 
counteract ^his ^busc, the ancient laws against indeterminate 
ordinations (ordinationes absolutse) \ were revived ; but 
still with little ^efiect. * To this was added another abuse. 
Atcording to the ancient principles of the church, monarchs, 
as well as all others, should publicly worship God in the 
church where the whole community assembled; but the 
spirit Of the Byzantine court first introduced an innovation 
which was opposed to the spirit of the ancient church, in 
allowing the emperor and the empress to have within their 
palace a chapel of their own, and along with it an established 
court clergy.§ Now whether it was the case, that the Frankish 

♦ kegino of Priim has more exactly described, in his work De Disci- 
plinat how these Sends were held. 

t The law forbidding the ordinare absolute, 

i See the capitularies of the emperor Charles, a.d. 789 and a.p. 794. 

, f This custom is said to have been introduced already by Constaatine 
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dmply followed this example, or were led to adopt 
dbe Hiaiie course by the necessities of their roving camp-con^ 
selected their own clergy to go with them and 
mister *fee divine service, at whose head stood an arch»chap]tti& 
{ttrehleapellanus, primicerius palatii) ; and these, on account 
of their continual and intimate connection with the princes^ 
obtained great influence in ecclesiastical affairs. The example 
of the sovereign was now followed by the nobles and knights^ 
who built private chapels in their castles,' and establish^ in 
them priests of their own, — an arrangement which began to 
be attended with many mischievous effects. These clergy^ 
relying on the protection of the nobles, threatened to make 
tlMmelves independent of the diocesan oversight of the 
Another consequence of this arrangement was, 
the public worship of the j»arish ceased to command the 
same respect and observance, and might even come to that 
pass, a« to be attended by the i)oor country people alone — the 
rich and the poor, each had their worsirp by themselves. 
Moreover, these knights oflen chose unworthy persons, sudi 
as the above described itinerant ecclesiastics, who could be 
hired at a bargain to perform the liturgical acts, and 
could easily be used as tools for any wofk, or else their oWn 
bond-men, whom they employed at the same time in the 
lowest menial sei vices, thus degrading the spiritual office and 

the Great. Eusebius (do vita (Constant iiii, 1. IV. c. 17), strictl)' under- 
stood, says only tliat he eoiiverted his palace into accliurch, being ac- 
customed to hold ill it meetings for prayer and the reading of the bible. 
But Sozomeu (1. 8) sajs, that he had cant'd a chapel MMgfy 

to be fitted up in his palace ; ijvhile in time of war he used to take alUug 
with him a tent prepared expressly ft>r the purposes of worship, for the 
performance of Avhieh a special class of ecclesiastics were appointed. It 
1 $ clear alsoj thid other persons of rank already followed the example of 
the emperor, and foinuled chapels in their houses ; hence the decree of 
the second Trullan council, that no clergyman should perform the rite 
of baptism, or ceUbiate the sacrament of the Lord's supper in such a 
odlapcd, without the bishop's permission, C. 31. <royf iv tvxrtt^/eie 
tfvJw r>uin Xu>roujyou¥ras fi (i»<rrl^evTits xX*j$txous viTa •yyvft^s 

vitv^ra row xara totov tM^xo^rou, 

* The council of Chalons siir Saone, concilium Cabilonense, of the 
year C50, c. 14, cites the complaint of the bishops, . quod oratoria jper 
villas |>otentum jam lonpo constructa temiiore et facultates ibidem coUa- 
tas ipsi, quorum vill® sunt, episcopis contradicant et jam nec ipsoa 
clericos, qui ad ipsa omioria deaTviunt, ab archidiacono coiirceri per- 
mittant. 
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itsdlf. To eounteriB^i these evils, inany laws 
e^cted, having it fpr their object to preserve the.^ pari^ 
woxship in due respect.* Again, the diocesan power of the 
bishops was liable to be injured by the influence which was 
conceded to the laity as founders of churches for themselves 
and their posterity. The emperor Justinian, by laws of the 
year 541 and 555, laid the first foundation for these so-<$aUed 
rights of patronage. He granted to tliose w^ho founded 
churches With specific endowments for the salaries of >tlie 
clergy, a riglit for their posterity to propose worthy canr 
didates to the bishops for these spiritual offices ; so, however^ 
that the determination of the chtdee should depend on the 
bishop’s examination .f As under the new relations many 

churches were founded individual landholders on their 
estates, and endowed by them out of their own resources, so 
this relation had to be more clearly defined. On the one 
hand, it was considered just to give the founders of sfich 
churches a guajjpntee that the church property, which they 
had seouestered for this holy purpose, shoiihl nof be dissipated 
by tile negligence or greediness of bishops ; a right of over- 
sight was therefore <!oneeded to them in this respect, and 
they were also allowed the privilege of proposing to the 
bishop suitable men to be placed over such churches founded 
by themselves, as we find H determined by the ninth council 
of Toledo, in GoS.J Moreover, their descendants were enli.tioib 
to the sain^ fight of oa crsiglit ; and in case they found from 
the bishops and metropolitans no hearing of their complaints 
concerning the abuse of tlie property bequeathed to tlie church 
by their ancestors, they were allowed the right of appealing 
to the king. But on tlie other hand, it must at a very early 
period have been remarked as an abuse, tliat these patrons 
• 

* The council of Clermont, a.I). 5^5, c. 15, and in the capitulary of 
the year 789, c. 9, decreed, ut in diebus festis vel dominicis omnes ad 
ecclesiam veniant et non invilent presbyteros ad doriios suas ad missas 
faciendas. 

t The novels of Justinian, El •Tis tuxrmtov oiKav KetvuiTKtvaffUf 
ptwknhin iv etuTu x7^r}oiKev9 KT^eloa,77.i<r6oii^ »j kIto) ol rovrai/ tl 

rag ttvroi roTs Kkij^ixeTg %(i^nyyifovtri^ xou tc^lovg InfAiaovviy rovt 

i; C. 2, ut quamdiu ecclesiarura fundatores in hac vita superstites ex- 
sfiteriiit, pro eisdem locis curam permittantur habere soUicitam atqtie 
rectores idoncos iisdem ipsi olferant episcopis ordinandos. 
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iKIide an arbitraiy nse of the church property, as if it tirere 
own ^ tjiat they were os ready to practise simony in 
of these parish offices as the sovereigns in dispoeh^ ^ 
^ biihopries, and that they considered the clevgy^/^ meir 
pt^iners, and strovip|b make them independent of the dio* 
^^Oesan power of the bishops. Hence, from the middle of the 
slatli century to the beginning of the ninth, many laws were 
devised by the synods against these abuses.* The sixth 
ccmncil of Arles, in 813, corn plained, f that unsuitable men 
jWere often recommended to the priestly vocation by the laity, 
eommonly for the purpose of gain. It was forbidden them 
the future to exact presents for their recommendations. J 

Amidst so many influences, which threatened to dissolve 
the bond of tlie diocesan constitution, the bishops would 
naturally look about them for some means of securing them* 
selves, and of facilitating the supervision of their extensiVfj 
dioc^es. They Iregan divifling tlieni up into several districts 
(capitula ruralia) ; placing over each an jwchpresbytet, to 
superintend the other jrarish clergy and priests. But the 
case was, that the deacons and particularly the archdeacons, 
by reason of the close connection in which they stood ^thuthe 
bishops, and of their being frequently eipnloyed by the latter 
to transact special business as ilieir delegates and plenipoten- 
tiaries, had by degrees (»btained an authority transcending the 
intention of I heir office. § Hence it happened tliat 

c 

^ The fourth council of Orleans, 541, c. 7, ut in oratoriis domini 
pnediorum minime contra votum episcopi peregriijos,clericos intromit- 
tant, c. 26. Si quai parochiaj in iwtentum doniibus constituta' sunt, uhi 
observantes clerici ab arcliidiacono civitatis admouiti, fortasse quod, 
ecclesias debcnt, sub specie domini domu.s iinplere neglexeririt, corri- 
g^tur secundum ccclesiastieam disciplinani. Comp, the third council 
of Toledo, 589, c.in. 19. So Iloriifaee ordered : ut laici presbytert>s non 
ejiciant de ecclesiis nec miitere praDsiimant sine consensu episcoporum 
foorum, ut omnino non audeaut munera exigere a presbyterio propter 
oommendationem ecclesiae cuique presbytero.” Bonifac. epistolae ed. 
Wdrdtwein, f. 140. f C. 6. 

J Ut laici omnino a preshyterio non audeant munera exigere propter 
ooiKitmendationem ecclesise. 

§ Against this Concil. Toletan. IV. a.u. 633, c. 39, nonnulli diacones 
n tantam erumpunt superbiam, ut se presbyteris onteponant, and the 
onncil of Merida in Spain, concilium Emcritense, a.d. 666, c. 5^ thsft 
he bishop should send an archprcsbyter, not a deacon, as plenipo- 
^tiary to a council. 
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the bishops of the dghth and ninth centuries would appoint 
aiehdeacons as their plenipotentiaries for the superintended 
of the several great divisions of their dioceses ; and to thesOj^ 
as such, even the parish clergy who were priests became 
subordinate.^ Hence arose the great power of the archdeacons 
designed at first to counteract abuses in the administration ol 
the dioceses ; but which, being abused, began already to intro«* 
duce the same oppressions, and thus to become mischievous 
itsclf-t • 

As it respects the general forms of ecclesiastical union, the 
metropolitan constitution passed over, it is true, to the new 
churches, and many laws were enacted by the synods for the 
purpose of establishing it ; but as this stood originally in the 
closest connection with the political constitution of the Romaa 
empire, it therefore could not, under circumstances so different, 
where there were no cities exactly corresponding to the Roman 
metropolitan towns, be made by the dead letter of these laws 
so vital an institution, as it had been in the ancient church. 
The paramount authority, and the paramount influence of a 
bishop, depended far more, under the new relations, on the 
capacity and position of the individual tlian on the political 
standing of the city ^‘mbraocd in his bishopric. The Frankish 
bishops, therefore, had no interest in subjecting themselves to 
a dependence of this sort ; and the Frankish love of freedom 
was averse to it. This disincdination of the bishops to 
recognition of ^ny such form of dependence in their neighbour- 
hood, contributed to make them more ready to acknowledge 
the dependency less hurdensonie to themselves, on a more 
distant head of the whole church, as in this they might find a 
means of protection against the detested power of the metro- 
politans ; and accordingly this had an important influence on 

♦ Thus the archdeacon appears as a plenipotentiary of the bishop in 
the council of Chalons, a.d. C50, c. 7. The power of the archdiaconate, 
and the revenues of the office, caused it already to be sought after by 
laymen ; hence the decree of the emperor Charles, a.i). 805, c. 2. Ne 
archidiaconi sint laici. But the same thing was decreed also with re- 
gard to the appointment of archpresbyters by a council of Rheims, 630, 
c. 19, ut in parochiis nullus laicorum archipresbyter prajponatur. 

t A proof of this is the ordinance of a synod held by Boniface in 
tiie year 745 : prmvideant episcopi, ne cupiditas archidiaconomm suo- 
mm culpas nntriat, quia mnleis modis mentitur iniquitas sibi. Boni&e. 

161 . 
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liiapiog of thal form of ecclesiastical constitutioB whit^ 
a of so great moment to the entire system of the 

aajnhiy, ihepap^y. 

gradual unfolding of the theocratical syst^, every^ 
tl^g depended on the complete form of the papacy ; for so 
^loiig as the bishops stood singly opposed to the sovereigns at 
tiie same time that they were dependent on them, the church 
as a whole could not easily come off triumphant out of the 
contest with the secular power. But everything w«)uld have 
to assume a different sliape.wlien a man, independent of the 
sovereigns by his position, stood at the head of the entire 
sihwch nian who pursued a consistent plan, and knew how 
to avail himself of every circumstance for its execution. 
we sa^'in the preceding period, how the ideal of such 
papa^ had in fact already been formed in the minds of 
Boman bishops, and how they had already taken advantage, pf 
various circumstances for the support of their claims. Iiran 
age which had been rent from all historical^eoiiiiection wlth^ 
the earlier centuries, many things of this sort, however^ 
might, when contemplated from a divstance, seem invest^ with 
greater importance than, iu themselves considered, they re^ly, 
possessed. 

We commence this period with a man who, penetrated with 
the conviction that to him, as the successor of St. Peter, was 
committed the oversight of the entire church, and its 
supreme guidance, showed by the vigilai\t eye wiiich he 
directed to every part the church, far and near, and by his 
no less constant activity, what a siiigic individual, in the 
midst of disorders breaking in on all sides, could effect wheft 
placed at the head of the whole. Tiiis man was Gregory 
the Fii’st, called the Great. Paken from his retreat in a 
monastery* consecrat(Ml to siUmt meditation, Gregory* was 
suddenly thrown into an active situation, where he found 
himself surrounded by business of tlu* most complicated and 
heterogeneous character. ^V’'heu he would have gladly devoted 
himself with all his energies to the duties of a spiritual shepr 
herd^ he found himself compelled, by a regard for the good 

* Gregory says of himself; Quasi prospero flatu navigabam, emu 
tranquillam vitam in monasterio duutsrem, sed procellosis subito modbus 
tempestas exorta in sua perturbatione me rapuit, 1. IX. ep. 121. 



df hk eomaiunities, for his d^es to his church and 
Oreek empire, whose vassal he was, to undertake the m^age^; 
ment of a multitude of affairs, toilsome in themselves, antf 
altogether foreign from his spiritual office. While beholding 
with his own eyes the desolation, spread far and wide 
wasting pestilences, and by the sword of merciless barbarians,^ 
while prostrated himself, for months, by bodily sufferings on 
the bed of sickness, he must still bear the heavy and manifold 
burdens (ff his office.^ He had to watch for the security of 
the imperial provinces in Italy, which were continually en- 
croached upon by the Longobards, and to conduct the nego- 
tiations with this people ; and when, to preserve the quiet 
and peace of his own communities, he yielded anything to 
fAem, he exposed himself to be accused by the emperors, of 
having given up too much which was rightly theirs. Ha 
Sfttrad no pains to alleviate the distress of the inhabitants of 
Italy, impoverished by the wars, and to relieve the sufferers 
who, from all the wasted districts, took refuge with him. He 
kept a vigilant eye on the bishops of his own particular patri- 
archal diocese, and dealt severely with the negligent, who 
hoped to take advantage of the general disorder to escape 
with impunity. liad to maintain a strict watch over the 
administration of the pi*operty belonging to the Roman church 
in -Africa, in Gaul, in Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and in 
several provinces of the East. To these latter he sent for 
purpose defon|r)res chosen from among his own clergy ; and 
by their means he was moreover enabled to contract eccle- 

He himself gives the foll'>wirig description of the state of his times: 
Destnictai urbes, eversa sunt castra, depopulati agri, in solitudinem 
terra rodacta est, nullus in agris incola, pane rmllus in urbibus habitator 
remansit et tanien ipsa? parvm generis hnmani reliquiie adhuc quotidie 
et sin^ cessalione feriimtur. Alios in captivitatem duci, alios detrimcsri^ 
alios interfici videmus. Ipsa auteni^ qu® aliquando mundi domina es^ 
videbatur, qnalis rertianserit, conspiciiuus. Immensis doloribus multi- 
pliciter attrita, desolatione civium, impressione hostium, frequentia 
ruinarniii. In Kzekiel, 1. II. H. VI. § 21. The devastation caused bj 
pestilence seemed nothing compared to that by the sword. He thus drew 
comfort from death by the pestilence ; Quantas detruncationes, quanta;® 
crudelitates vidimus, quibus mors sola remedium et erat vita tormentam.. 
ep. 1. A. ep. 63, 

f He himself says: Quam grave sit confusis temporibus locis iBft- 
joribus esse prsepositum, ea nostro prorsus dolore sentimus. epp, 1. X.^ 
ep. 37. 
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aipd political alliances^ in all those cmintrieSi^ Ikp 
^ L. hiinself of tlieip ecclesiastical condition, and to hnng 
Is li^tien bear upon it. 

was governed by the conviction that on him, as the 
(Msor of St. Peter, devolved the care of the whole church, 
L its sovereign guidance ; which, therefore, he believed him- 
faiitliorized to extend over the Greek church, t He held it 
if) be his duty to preserve inviolate this authority of the Roman 
^hmch, which seemed to him to have been conferredion her for 
the welfare of the church universal ; but he himself repelled 
all?:<lk)se marks of honour which subserved no higher end, and 
by which the bishops might be turned aside from fulfilling the 
duties of their pastoral oflTice. It being a prevailing custom 
in Sicily for the bishops to observe a festival on the anniversary 
of the ordination of the Roman bishop, Gregory put a stop to 
it, as a foolish, vain, and superfluous mark of respect.^ If they 
most come together, he said, they ought much rather to choose 
for this purpose the festival of St. Peter, that tjiey might thank, 
bim from whom they had received the pastoral office.§ A; 


* Gregory could not, indeed, judge with impartiality respecting the 
conduct of monurchs who ruled over the Kast-Koman and Franl^sli* 
etnpires, especially when viewed at a distance, was bVindea hy a 
regard for the interests of the church. He was moreover so far misled 
as to Sjppk in his letters, for example, to the emperor Phocas, and to 
<!Ssi|ftpaild, ratlier in the language of the court and of the politieiaif*than' 
in that of simple Christian truthfulness. Thus it brought great reproach 
upon him, that he should be so far led astray, as to approve, in a congra- 
tulatory letter to the emperor Phocas (1. XI 11. ep. 31 ) his accession to the 
throne, wdiich, though it was brought about bjf crime, Jbe called a glori- 
ous work of Cod. Yet he gives the enjperor, on this occasion, excellent 
advice, delivering himself here not like a courtier, but as the Christian 
bishop : Refornietur jam singulis sub jugo imperii pii libertas sua. 
Hoc namque inter reges gentium et rei public® imperatores distat, quod 
tefes gentium domini servorum sunt, imperatores vero reipublics?, do- 
mini liberorura.” Surely suitable advice to a Byzantine emperor. 

f De Constantinopolitana ecclesia quis earn dubitet, apostolicce sedi 
esse flubjectam ? Quod et piissiiaus imperator et frater noster ejusdenx 
civitatis episcopus assidue profitentur, 1. IX. ep. 12. Which, to be sure, 
was refuted by the quarrel between Gregory and the patriarch of Con- 
Stanfinople, hereafter to be mentioned. He already lays down the 
priudiple^ in reference to the transactions of the church assembly et 
Constantinople (1. IX. ep. 68) : Sine apostolic® sedis auctoritate atque 
consensu nullas qnmque acta fueriut vires hal>eant. 

{ Quia stulta et vans sopertluitas non deleotat. 

I £x cujus largitate pastores sint As the power to bind and to Idbse, 
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bkliop of Messina having sent him, as an honourable present) 4 
magnificent dress, he caused it to be sold, and sent back the 
avails to the bishop, telling him* it was behooving to abdlish 
those customs which tended to oppress the church ; that pre* 
gents never should be sent to a quarter whence they should 
rather be received ; f and he forbade them for the future. 
When the same bishop proposed to visit Rome, Gregory bogged 
him to spare himself this trdiljble, and to pray rather that the 
more distantly they, #0re sfeparated from eaoh other the more 
cordially they might, by the help of Christ, be united in the 
fellowship of a mutual charity. We have already said J that it 
was far from his wish to make the Roman church the sole 
model for all liturgical regulations. Accordingly, on another 
occasion he avowe<l the principle that the good, wherpver 
found, even though it might be in churches cf an inferior 
name, should be copied and retained.§ He reproved his agert 
and plenipotentiary in Sicily || because he encroached on the 
rights of othersdn defending those of the Ron^an church ; no 
man, he said, could be a faithful servant of St. Peter who did 
not, even in his own aflairs, fearlessly maintain the riglits of 
4ru4;h. 

The wise mannei in which Gregory exercised his authority 
over negligent bishops, uniting gentleness and forbearance 
with* a due degree of severity, is illustrated by a remarkable 
'example in the case of Natalis, bishop of Salona in Dalmati^ 

committed to Stf Peter, was the fountain-head of all episcopal power, so 
all the bishops were instruments of the apostle Peter- which idea gradu- 
HJly passed over kito the other, according to which all episcopal power, 
and the nomination of all bishops, ought to proceed from the Homan 
church. See lib. I. ep. 30. 

* L. I. ep. 06. Non delectamur xeniis, 

t Ne illuc aliqua cogantur inferre, unde sibi inferenda debent potiuS 
expectare. 

X L, IX. ep. 12, Ego et minores meos, quos ab illicitis probibeo, in 
bono imitari paratus sum. Stultus est enim, qui in eo se primum exis- 
timat, ut bona, quae viderit, discere contemnat. 

J See 1. 1, ad Petrum Subdiaconum, ep. 30. 

j| Tunc vere Petri apostoli miles eris, si in causis ejus veritatis custo- 
diam etiam sine ejus acceptatione tenueris. And gave him these in- 
structions besides, which no doubt were seriously meant : Laici nobiles 
pro humilitate te diligant, non pro superbia perhorrescant. Et tamen 
quum eos fortasse contra quoslibet inopes injustitiam aliquam agere cog- 
noscis, humilitatem protinus in erectionem verte, nt eis semper et bene 
ageutibus subdittts et male agentibus adversarins existas. 
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oaao whteh shows at the same time how much the bisliCMMK 
of tlik age stood in need of such oversight. Bishop Katam 
^ Salona neglected his spiritual vocation as a pastor, spending 
hm time and money in festive entertainments. He made 
presents to his relations of the vessels and hangings of the 
ichurehes; and, being annoyed by the honesty of a certain 
archdeacon Honoratus, who protested against such unlawful 
proceedings, he removed him from this office, und^r the pre* 
teat that he intended to promote him.* Gregory commanded 
the bishop to restore tlie archdeacon to liis office ; he pointedly 
febuked his tinspiritual conduct, and threatened to subject hij& 
to a rigid trial. f But tiic impudent sophistry with which NaA 
tabs defended his habits of life redounded to his greater sbatiaLe* 
In defence of his banquets he said that Abraham liad betn 
honoured by entertaining angels ; that such hospitality 
a charitable work that CMirist had been called a glutton 
wine-bibber. Matt. xi. ; that he who eateth not should not 
judge him that eateth, 3^)in. xiv. § AV'hefi admonished to 
study the IT olv Scriptures bishop Natalis had excused himself 
partly on account of bodily infiriuitics, uhicli would not allow 
him to read, and jiartly on the ground of Chriat\s promise to 
grant the illumination of the Spirit, Matt.^x. 19. In reference 
to the first difficulty (irogory replied that, as the Holy Scrip-* 
tures were given for our eomforl, theiefore t lie more are 
Sowed down by suffering, the more tln^y ouirht to be road. As 
to the second, he said it \^oultl follow from it that divine 

♦ Whoever was raised from the olfice of aa <Mrelid<;acon to the rank 
of a presbjter, seemed by tins elcAatiou to b»si‘ more thau he gained. 
See above p. J53, f 1. II. ep. 18. 

I Gregory gave tbe bisln>p, who smus to ha\eu&ed sarcastic language 
towards him as a friend of fasting, the suitable rcplj ; Coiivivia, qiisc ex 
intentione impendeiidm caritati** fmnt, lecti* sanotitas vestra in suis epistolis 
laudat. Sed Uiuen s<*iiuduni tst, «iuja tunc ex cantate veraciter prode- 
ujal^ qiiuin in eis nulla absentium vita mordetur, nullus ex iriisione 
reprehen ditur, et nei inanes in eis .seculanum negotiorum fubulac; sed 
verba ^cree lectionis aucliiintur, quani non plus quum nocesse est suiwitur 
oorpori, sed sola ejus iufirmitas rchcitor, ut ad usuin exercendm virtutis 
haoeatur. Htec itaque $i \os in vestris coiuiviis agitis, abstinentium 
&teor magistri estis. 

§ On this point, too, Gregory aptly remarks; Quia neque ego non 
comedo neque ad boo a Patdo dictum* est, ut membra Christi, quie in 
eJus corpore, id est in ecclesia in\ icem sibi caritatis coinpage coimexa 
sunt, nullam do so ullo modo cuium gerant. 
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immolation had been given us to no purpose — he who is filled 
bjr the Spirit needs not the outward word. But tliat which we 
might confidently reply upon in times of trouble and persecu- 
tion was one thing ; that which we are bound to do in the 
peaceful times of the church was quite amother.* 

Though Gregory claimed for the Homan cliurch an authority 
of supreme jurisdiction over all the others — which authority 
be expressly maintained in its relation to tlie church of Con- 
»tantinopl?f — yet he was far fjoin denying, or from \rishirjg to 
disparage the independent episcopal rank of any other. Eulo- 
gius, patriarch of Alexandria, w ho, as a Greek, was not careful 
to weigh phrases when dealing in the Janguage of compliment, 
having, in a letter to him, u‘'Cd the words as you commanded,*’ 
Gregory begged him always to avoid expressions of that sort ; 

for,” said he, ‘‘ I know w ho /am and w^ho you are ; in dignity 
and rank you are my brother ; in piety my father. I did nOi. 
command yoii, but only endeavoured to point ont to you what 
seemed to me tef be e\i)edient.’* Again, he .had addressed 
him as Papa universalis, a title wliieli the Greek bishops of the 
principal cities, accustomed in their fulsome style to take words 
fcr less than they m(‘ant, were often used to apply to each otlier ; 
but Gregory, wli<) I'iore nicely weighed the import of words, 
found it ofiensive. He w'ns ashamed of a title which seemed to 
dispail^ge the dignity of his colJi‘agues.J Aw^ay, said he, with 
expressions which nurture vanity, and wound love. On the 
same princi^ le.Gregory found fault with Johannes the faster 
(viycrreun/c), patriarch Constantinople, w hen he assumed to 
himself the title«of ecumenical bishop — which was not uncom- 
mon with the bishops of tlie chief cities in the East. But to 
Gregory there was a dangeious iinpoit in this not badly 
intended epithf3t of Ori(‘rital vanity. True, he was so blinded 
by hil& passionate zeal for what lie supposed to be the injured 
honour of the Roman cliurcli, as to make an important matter 

♦ Aliad esty frater carissime, quod angustati persequutionis temjiorc 
absque dubitatione confidere, aliud quod in trail quillita to occlosiie agere 
debemus. Oportot enim nos per hunc spiritiira iiiodo legeudo percipere 
qu» possimus, si contigerit causa in nohis, etiam patiendo demonstrare.^ 

t So that an appeal could also be made from the decision of the patri- 
arch of Constantinople to Home. Gregor, epp. 1. VI. ep. 24. 

J Nec honorem esse dc*puto, in quo fratres mcos honorem suum per- 
dere cognosce. Mens naiimuc honor est honor uinveitalis ecclesse^. 

1. VIII, ep. 30. 
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of a llimg vhich, in this connection, was utterly insignificant 
and by no explanations of the patriarch, and of others wte 
wisted iir some way or other to settle the difficulty, would he 
allow bimself to be satisfied ; being determined to look simply 
ai what the word might signify^ not at what it ought to signify^, 
according to the intention of those who used it.f Nor did he 
strictly conform, in his conduct towards the patriarch John, to 
the rule of Christian integrity, when he rebuked him on account 
of his pretensions in mild but earnest language, not'lsecause he 
was prompted so to do by the temper of Christian love, but 
simply because he wished to spare the feelings of the emperor ; 
for 80 he wrote to his plenipotentiary in Constantinople.^ Yet 
the Christian spirit of th»,||ian expresses itself remarkably in 
his language, when he so earnestly insists that, as this epithet 
belongs to our Saviour alone, the common though invisible 
head over all, it should be applied to no merely human being* 
^‘Verily, when Paul heard that some said, I am of Paul? 
others, 1 am of Apollos ; others, I am of Cephas, he exclaimed 
—with tlie strongest abhorrence of this rending asunder of the 
body of Christ, by which his members were, so to speak^ 
attached to other heads — Was Paul crucified for you, or .w^oe 
ye baptized in the name of Paul ? If then, he could not 
tolerate that the members of the Lord’s body should be arrangiefA 
in parcels, as it were, and become attached to bthcr hea<b tlwitt 
?hrist, even though these heads were apostles, What 
say who, by assuming the title of ‘ universal,^ sgekest to subject 

* Thus ho could sur, as though one individual cojdd make the faith 
of the entire church dependent on his person : In isto scelesto vocabalo 
eonsentire, nihil est aliud ^juam fidem perdcre. 1. V, ep, 19. 

f The patriarch Anastasius of Antioch had, not without reason, ad« 
monlidied him that he ought not, by this dispute, to belie his own 
charsicter, nor to make rooui in his soul for the evil spirit ; that he ought 
not, for so trivial a cause, to disturb the unity and peace of the church. 
Bat Gregory, who stuck firmly to that which the word might signify in 
itselfy was therefore unwilling to admit this ; and said on the other 
hand : Si hanc causam eequanimiter portamus, universal ecclesisQ fidem 
corrumpimus* Scitis enim, quanti non solurn hicreticl, sed etiam hsere* 
siarchec de Constantinopolitana sunt egressi. 1. VII. ep. 27. 

J L. V, ep. 19. It was not his wish to write two letters; he had, there* 
fore* written but one, quas utrumque videtur habere admixtom, id est et 
reetitadinem et amaritudinem. Tua itaque delectio earn epistolam, quam 
nunc direxi, propter volnntatem imperatoris dare studeat. Nam de sutw 
sequent! tabs alia transmittetur, de qua ejns superbia non Itetetur. 
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all Cbtist's members to thyself? , What wilt tho« say to Him> 
the head of the universal church, at the final judgment ? « In 
truth, what is Peter, the first of the apostles, other than a 
member of the holy and universal church? What ai’e Paid, . 
Andrew, and John, other than heads of single communities?^ 
And yet all subsist as members under the one only head/’^ 
Gr^oiy, however,! was not able to carry his point, and later . 
Roman bishops did not scruple to apply this epitliet to themselves. 

As to tlft relation of the popes to the lioi^ian emperors hi 
the East, these latter, their ancient masters would, no doubty 
be peculiarly indulgent to them, as their wealthiest and most 
powerful vassals, who iiad the greatest influence with the people; 
jmrticularly while the situation of their western provinces,, 
which were threatened more and more by the encroachments of. 
the Longobards, continued to be so dubious. For the same 
reason they would be inclined to allow them many privileges. 
Yet the Roman bishops ever acknowledged their dependence 
on the Roman empire. From their entrance into office until 
their end they maintained, by plenipotentiaries chosen from 
among their clergy, a constant connection with the emperors *4 
and at Constantinople tlie confirmation of their election, made 
by the Roman clergv^and tlie notables of the communities, 
was applied for, before they could be ordained. § It sometimes 
happened, as appeared in our history of doctrines, that indi* 
vidual ^opes were obliged to sufter from the Greek emperors 
very severe ill usage, from refusing to accommodate themselves 

♦ Certe Petrus aijostolorum primus membrum sanctee et universalis 
ecclesiae, Paulus, Andreas, Johannes, quid aliud quam singularium sunt 
plebium capita? et tamcn sub uno capite omnes membra. 1. V. ep. 18. 

t That Gregory M-as led to assume, in his own letters, the epithet 
Servus servorum Dei, in opposing the arrogance of the patriarch, is not 
so certain ; nor is it necessarily implied in the words of Johannes Dia- 
oonus, vita Gregorii, 1. II. c. 1. Primus omnium se in principio episto- 
larum suarum servum servorum Dei scribi satis humiliter definivit. 
For the rest, this epithet well accords with the manner in which he 
administered his office, 1. XI. ep. 44. Ego per episcopatus onera servus 
sum omnium factus. % Kesponsales. Apocrisiarii. 

§ In the Diary of the popes of the eighth century, — the liber diumus 
Romanorum pontificum, — ^is to be found the form of such an application, 
addressed to the emperor, wherein it is said: Lacrimabiliter cuucti 
IhmuU supplicamus, nt dominorum pictas servorum suornm obsecrationes 
digmmter exaudiat et concessa^pietatis suse jussione petentinm desideria 
ad effectuin de ordmatione ipsios prsecipiat pervenire. 

VOL. V. H 
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will ; yet, as tlie power of the emperors in Italy 
to an end, this dependent relation of the popes on ’the 
empire also relaxed, and hence so much the more 
d^nding on the question respecting the shape which thear 
new relation would take to the states and churches formed out 
of the ruins of the Roman empire. 

The popes stood in the most unfavourable relation, both In 
an ecclesiastical and in a political point of view, to the people 
who had established themselves nearest to them^ viz., the 
JLongobards ; for these were liostile to the EastRmnan empire, 
need devoted to Arianism, This last cause of misunderstanding 
ceased, it is true, when, in 587, queen Theodolinde came over 
to the Catholic church; but the fonner still continued to 
Ojperate ; though occasional examples may be noticed, in the 
caghtii century, of an impression of respect produced even 
on Longobardian princes, by those who claimed to be suceesr 
sors of the apostle Peter. The Spanish church Imd, from the 
earliest timei^ maintained a close connection with the Romaii4 
TMs connection may now, indeed, have been inti|irii|Kted by 
the Tisigothic dominion in Spain, in which Arwaiijitn pro- 
dominated ; but the older Spanish communities it up, 
even under the foreign domination, which in fact rendered it 
of so much the more importance to them. Accordingly,, 
when in the year 589, Reckared, king of theVisigoths, embrae^ 
thO'church doctrine of the Trinity, the whole Sl)anish chiWcli 
now entered the same relation to the Roujan, as had been 
inaintaiiif3d before by the minority ; and the most eminent indi- 
vidual among the Spanish bishops — LSander,, bishop of Seville 
— solicited and obtained) from pope Gregory the Great, 
jpaUf as the token of his primacy. This was the beginning of 
Sk long-continued, an active, and living intercourse. The in- 
deihtigable Gregory the Great took advantage of 'this to 
establish his authority as supreme judge, in the case of two 
lollops deposed by the arbitrary will of a nobleman. This he 
carried through to a successful iasue. True, the Spanish king 
’Witiza attempted, in the year 701, to restore the independence 
of the Spanish church ; aud, on occasion of an appeal by cer- 
tain Spanish bishops, forbade all such appeals, refusing to 
allow any legal force to ordinances made by a foreign bish^ 
for the churches belonging to his states. Yet as Spain 
soon afterwards severed from all connection; with the rest of 
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by tbe C(Hfi<|iiibt of the Arabians, tlti» act by 
event all its inHuence on the further developing of the 

!!jy|i|&ig^lish church, fh>m the very form and manner of its 
fbunC^b^ would, as we have already remarked, be brought 
into A pecidiar relation of dependence on the church of Rome ; 
and the same relation continued to exist, and to be still further 
developed. English monks and nuns, bishops, nobles, and 
piinces, otfen made pilgrimages to Rome, for the purpose- erf 
visiting the tomb of St. Peter ; and these frequent pilgrtmagies 
served to knit closer that original connection. Althoii^b 
these pilgrimages in the eighth century often exercised sm 
injurious influence on morals, yet it should not be overlooked 
that by these travels, and the correspondence which they oc-^ 
casion^ with countries where, from ancient times, a higher 
state of culture existed, something was contributed to tlie 
work of transplanting that culture among a yet uncivilised 
pec^le^ whiil a store of bibles and other books, as well as the 
elements oi^ibiy of the arts, were thus conveyed to England.*^ 
The acts rf‘ individual princes, who, under the influence of 
passipn, revolted against the papal authority, could effect no 
important alteration ia the hitherto prevailing rule. 

The relations of the church of Rome to that of the Franks 
in Gat]j[ were not of so favourable a nature ; the latter having, 
in iket, sprung up more independently of Rome, in a country 
where exarap les^were already, at a much earlier period, to be 
found, of a spirit of ecdesiastical independence, and among a 
pecmle who, in gieneral, were not inclined to become subject 
to any foreign yoke^ and whose sovereigns couM not easily 


* English abbot Benedictns Biscopius, vbo lived near the close 

of the^Venth century, Bede says : Toties mare transiit, imnqnam va* 
cuus et inudlis rediit ; sed nunc libroram copiam sanctorum, nunc areU* 
tectes epdesiae fabricandie, nunc vitri&ctores ad fenestras ejus decorandai 
ac mnniendas, nunc picturas sanctarum historiarum, quse non ad ornatum 
solummodo ecclesise, vei:um etiam ad instrnctionem proponerentur, ad* 
vexit, videlicet ut qui literarum lectione non possent, opera Domini et 
salvatoris nostri per ipsamm contuitum discerunt imagnum. See 
Btdland. Acta sanctorum. Mens. Januar. T. I. f. 746. Of tbe same 
person Bede says : Oceano transmisso GaJlias petens csementarios, quI 
lapideam sibi ecclesiam juxta Romanorum, quern semper amabat) morem 
fboerent, postulavi^ accepit, idtuUt. See MabHlou, Acta sonct ordL 
Benedict, sme; XL f. 1004. 



lattkirr of the' itoibuL authohity in fbance. 

«|peUs|<[>m themselves to the idea of a foreign power interfering^ 
to institutions of their state. Hence, in the times of the 
new Frankish church, as far down as to the age of Gregory 
Great, but few examples are to be found of papal iriter- 
fi^irence.* 

Gregory, who was so active in extending his supervifory 
care over the whole church, contrived to enter into various 
idiiances with the princes, nobles, and bishops of tJie Franks, 
fie took a lively interest in the affairs of the Frankish church. 
He considered it subject to his superintendence, and treated it 
accordingly. But amid the political disorders of the Frankish 
kingdom, in the next succeeding times, the connection with 
Rome became continually more lax. We noticed, indeed, in 
our account of the missions, how many tendencies, repugnant 
to the system of the Roman hierarchy, were threatening to 
make good their entrance into the Frankish kingdom ; till 
Boniface, by his far-reaching activity, laid the foundation for 
an entirely new relation of the churches to the papacy, under 
his direction, as papal legate.f The influence of this change 

• An example, however, which shows to what extent the supreme 
judicial authority of the popes was recognized iu the empire oT the 
Franks, is this : Two bishops, Salonius of Eniurun (Ebredunensis) and 
Sagittarius of Gap (Vapiugensis), had been deposed, on account of 
certain violent proceedings, altogether inconsistent with their vocation, 
iij cwhich they had indulged. They afterwards appealed, however, , to 
pope John III., and obtained permission from king Guntranim, whose 
fkvour they enjoyed, to proceed for this purpose to Rftne. The French 
bishops probably paid no attention to this appeal, and therefore sent no 
prosecutors to Kome. Yet the pope allowed himself to be determined 
by the false reports of these appellants alone, and in a letter to the kihg, 
demanded that they should be restored again to their places; with which 
requisition their protector, the king, immediately complied, since it was 
in accordance with his own inclination; and by the power of the king, 
who lent himself to the pope because he was much more inclined to 
serve the humour of the moment than the real interests of the church, 
they got possession again 'of the offices of which they had been justly 
di^rived, and continued also to show themselves unworthy of them. 
Oregor. Turon. hist. 1. V. c. 21. 

t By means of Boniface it was also made a custom, that the robe of 
honour (made of white linen [pallium], bysso candente contextum. 
Job, Diacon. vita Gregor. IV. 80), conferred at first by the popes on 
their special representatives among the bishops (the apostolicis vica- 
riis), or on the primates, should be confirmed by the popes on all metro* 
poUtans, as a mark of their spiritual rank, by which means also a 
relation of dependence on the Roman church was established. 
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ms soon manifested in the fact that Pipin could hope, by se* 
curing the pope’s approval, to sanction his illegal act in ^izuig 
the royal dignity ; and this weight of influence attributed to 
the voice of the pope, could not fail to react again upon the 
popular opinion entertained of the papacy, t^et at the bottofc 
of all tliis lay a tacit recognition of the pope’s authority to 
decide, in the last instance, on mattery pertaining to civil re- 
lations. From king Pipin pope Stephen II. afterwards 
obtained, in bis difticulties with the Longobards, then thre^tten- 
ing Rome and the possessions of the Roman church, that 
assistance which he had sought in vain from the feeble govern- 
ment of the East Roman emperors. When, in the year 755, 
Pipin re-conquered from the Longobards the territories the?y 
had acquired, he declared that he fought in defence of the 
patrimony of St. Peter, and declined giving back what he had 
won to the Greek empire. On the contrary, he ordered 1;hfc 
deed of gift, whereby the possessions were bestowed on the 
Roman church, tu be placed by his chaplain on the tomb of St. 
Peter. By degrees the connection between the popes and the 
East Roman empire grew continually more feeble, and in place 
of this antiquated relation came in the new one to the empire 
of the Franks. • 

This new relation was more firmly established when Charle- 
magn| destroyed the kingdom of the Longobards in Italy, and 
founded there, in its stead, the dominion of the Franks. He 
often, in mimny with the most eminent of his nobles and 
bishops, visited Home ; and on all such occasions showed the 
greatest respect/or the’memory of St. Peter. On one of these 
occasions, the Christmas of the year 800, pope Leo IIL, 
amid the joyful shouts of the people, placed on his head, in 
the church of St. Peter, the imperial crown. This act, though 
it may not have proceeded with any distinct consciousness 
from the theocratical point of view in which the popes 
regarded their relation to the new states and churches; 
and though it may not have been distinctly looked upon 
in this light by those present, was easily capable, however, 
of being referred by the later popes to this point of view, 
and appealed to, as laying the foundation of a right which 
had resulted from that relation, and which had been practically 
acknowledged. 

There was much that still remained vague and unsettled in 
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riew Teli^ioo, wkich had arisen between the pc^es and ^ 
niiperor of West ; much that could not be clearly mi 
decided till a later period. The popes, m thdr 
letters to the emperor Charles, avowed it as a principle which 
pti^tted of no question, that they, as the successors of Sh 
'I^eter. were heads of ihe entire church ; that to them belonged 
Sjdritual jurisdiction over all ; and that they themselves qouM 
‘^judged by no man ; that all other spiritual power ^as derived 
‘irm them; and, in particular, that the several dioceses had 
Fnpcived from them the determination of their boundaries;* 
jLilready the popes began to bring other matters before their 
Iheocratical courts than those purely fspiritnal. Pope Stephe® 
II. peremptorily forbade king Charles to take a wife from the 
unclean nation of the Longobards,t whom, by a singular con* 
founding together of things spiritual and temporal, he un- 
Chrifltianly denounces, on account of their hostility to the Homan 
elates, as outcasts from the divine favour. He wrote to the 
.Frankish princes that, in general, they wer^ot to presume 
contract any marriage alliance contrary to the will of him WiBb 
represented the first of the apostles. To do so would be show- 
ing contempt, not to himself personally, but to St. Petei^, M 
whose place he stood, and concerning whom Christ has said, 
he that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that dei^eth you 
despiseth me, Matt. x.J Nor should a princess of the jPianks 
allowed to marry any person descended from the royal 
frkodily of the Longobards. And the pope tli^reatened, in tl^ 
most appalling language, the anatheing^ of the church, against 
any who should disregard this |)apal ordinanae ; as if it rested 

* Pope Hadrian L says : Sedes apostolica caput totiusmundietomaiinii 
Pei .ecciesiarura. Cod. Carolin, et Cenni T. I. p. 389. Cujus soilicitado 
delepata divhiitus cunctis debetar ecclesiis. — A qua si qnis se abscidit, fit 
Ohrikianse religionis extorris, p. 443. Quse de omnibus ecclesiiB Has 
^lial)et judicandi neque cuiquam licet de ejus judicarc judicio, quoram 
llbet senteutiis ligata pontificum jus habebit solvendi, per qnos ad unam 
Petri sedem uuiversales ecclesise cura confluit, p. 519, Dum nuusquiaque 
^scopns per instituta sanctorum' cauonum atque prscdecessorom 
nostrorum pontificum privilegiorum et sanctionum jura reoeperint. 
p. fiiO. 

+ To be sure, he required also, at the same time— a matter w%ich 
iitore properly belonged to his tribunal— that the emperor should not 
thrust away his lawful life; yet he would have insisted on the jBame 
thing, independently of this latter. 

i See 1. c. png. 285. . 
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, As this vievp* of the spiritual power belonging to the pspt^ 
was intimately connected with the whole theocratic idea^whi^ 
had its foundation in the peculiar development of the diaridh 
in that period, hence it was tliat even the most distinguished 
men of the age, such, for instance, as Alcuin, were under the 
iaduence of the same mode of thinking. | This view of "the 
matter wmild enter, therefore, no less mt4> the tnind of '‘the 
emperor Charles ; but, on the other hand, there are indicataons 
that other influences were bronglit to bear on him, whicli 
aimed to produce a rupture between him and the pope, and 
him up to a dispute of the papal autliority. Theie 
was no lack of those who filled his ears with evil rq)orts 
about the pope and the Eoman church.J But ^^uch isolated 
instances of reaction against the dominant spirit of the chumb, 
whether proceeding from personal enemies of the ^wpes ot 
from freer dogmatic tendencies in Ireland or Spain, could 
avail nothing. The emperor, in all ecclesiastical matters, 
nought to act in a common understanding w ith the Eoman 
jDhurclu In doubtful cases he frequently solicited advice from 
the popes ; yet he by no means allow^ed himself to be governed 

♦Sesrat se auctoritate domini raei St. Petri apostolorum principis; 
anathamatis vinculo esse iiiiiodatum et a repio Dei alieiium atque cam 
di^K>lo et ejus airocissimis x> 0 Tnpis ecternis incendiis concremandiun. 
pag. 288. 

. t In his ep. 2(1} to pope Leo III., he calls him princeps ecclesisEf, unittS; 
immaculatoB columbac nutritor, and he says, were dignum esse fateor, 
ojnnem illius gregis multitudlnem suo pastori licet in diversis terramm 
pascuis commorautem una caritatis fide subjectam esse. 

t Thus, for example, bad reports had come to the ears of the emperor 
respecting the incontinence of the Roman clergy, so that he thought it 
neoes^ry to represent the matter to pope Hadrian. The latter vindicated 
himself, and warned him against believing the false charges of those who 
wished to destroy the friendly relations subsisting between them : ntmc 
yero qumrunt mmuli nostri qui semper zizania seminaverunt, aliqnam 
inter partes malitiam seminare, pag, 371. Thus, the report had htm 
apread (perhaps also, a forged letter of the English king to the emperfH*), 
English king Oflfa had invited the emperor to depose pwe 
Hadrian, ana nominate another pope of Frankish descent 1. c. 606. He 
felt constrained to warn him of the influence of the heretics, who sought 
to draw. him off from the doctrines and ordinances of the Romish church : 
.procaces ac hmreticos homines, qui tuam subvertere nitimtur orthodoxam 
fidem et imdique te coaretantes, angustias et varies tempestates s emi mt p t, 
pag. 390. 
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alone and always by their decision, but acted freely, also, ac- 
Oording to his own independent convictions; and, in many 
oases, followed the better wisdom of his enlightened theo- 
logians, ‘ even though at variance with the then prevailing 
todency of the Itoman church and with the judgment of 
the pope ; of which we sliall see examples under the history 
of (Joctriues. 

In respect of the landed jiroperty of the Roman church, 
Charles added new territories to those already bestowed by his 
bequest and to stimulate him to further benefactions, the 
frither; to the Roman church by Constantine the Great were 
often appealed to — deeds which were either forged for this very 
purpose, or which had been already forged at an earlier period 
for similar purposes.* Yet the pope was by no means sove*- 
reign master over this kind of property, but subject to the 
superior lordship of the eiu})eror, who exercised liis control 
here, as over the lands of his other vassals, by means of 
messengers (Missi). When, in the year pope Leo III. 
was roughly freatecl l)y con‘>pirators, wdio plotted to take his 
life, and wlio afterwardKS sought to extenuate their conduct by 
accusing the pope, the emperor convened at Rome a syjQOO, 
which he attended hi ))eiNon, for the purpose of investigating’ 
the affair ; but tlie liishopsf chosen for this purpose declared, 
it belonged to the poi)e to judge them, and not to to 

^ judge tlie poj)e. The latter could be judged by no man ; and 
so also thought Alcuin.J ^ 

* Worthy of notice in this respect are the ‘words of pope Hadrian I. 
A.I>. 777, to the emperor Charles: Et sicut tempofthus S. bilvestri a 
luissimo Constantino M. imperatore |H*r tjus largitatem Komana ccclesia 
elevata atque exaltata est et potestatem in his Hesperia? partibus largiri 
^gnatus est rat. ecce novus Christianissimns Constantinus imperator 
his temporibus surrexit. per quoin omnia Deus sanctre sum ecclesise 
apostolorum principia Petri largin dignatus est. Sed et cuncta alia, qu® 
per diversos imperatores, Patricios etiam et alios Deum timentes pro 
eorum aninam mercede et v^ia delictoiuin in partibus Turcim, Spoleto 
"sen Benevento atque Corsica simul et Savinensi (Sabinensi) patrimonio 
Petro apostolo concessa sunt rat. lestris temporibus restituantur. He 
appeals to the donatioues in scriuio Lateranensi reconditas, which he sent 
to the emp<‘ror as evidenct' of the fact, p. 352. 

f See Anastas. Life of lieo III., in the vitis pontificum. 

i See ep. 92 to Arno archbishop of Salzburg. He appeals to the 
a^rypbal fragments of roclesiastical law, wmeh were subsequently 
adopted into the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

Owing to the vast extent of the territory over which 
Christianity spread, among the races which planted them- 
selves on the ruins of the Roman empire, it was of c6ur^ 
only by slow degrees that it could so operate as to exert Jts 
true influence on 4|if minds of men — only by gradual steps 
that it could penetrate the masses. In proportion to the 
facility with which the earlier superstition might reappear 
under a Christian dress, finding as it did so convenient a fbot- 
hold in the foreign elements which had already attached 
themselves to the Christian faith, as in the doctrines of the 
magical effects of the sacraments and of the worship of saints ; 
in proportion to the tendency of the earlier sinful habits of 
\he* nations to lay hold of these sui)erstitions as a prop ; in 
the same proportioi/ was the need of an uninterrupted course 
of religious instruction, in order that, upon the basis of the 
exteAal church, an impulse might be given to the further 
internal d^'welopmont of the kingdom of God. This need 
was strongly atfirmed also by the synods, which were occupied 
in devising measures* for improving the condition of the 
church. Tlie council of Cloveshove, as we have already 
noticed,* made it the special duty of bishops, in visiting their 
churches, to preach the word of God to the inhabitants of 
every» place ; which at the same time however, implied that 
these persons otherwise seldom had opportunity of hearing 
such preaching.'!’ In the rule of bishop Chrodegang of Metz,t 
it was laid down, that the word of saltation should be preach^ 
twice a month, though it would be still better if it could 
be heard on all Sundays and feast-days, and so as to be under- 
stood by the people. Charlemagne was fully impressed with 
the conviction, that the well-being of the church dejjended on 

* P. 148. t Utpote eos, qui rare audiunt verbum Dei, c. 3. 

t C. 44. D^Achery spicileg. I. 574. * 
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performance of the doty of preaching; and to this 
|kb e:i&ort^ the clergy on every %pitable occasion.* The . 
persons also, with whom he was accustomed to consult on 
^le^astical al&irs, confirmed him in this opinion. Alenin 
Is especially to be named among those who understood the 
linportlance of preaching as a means of promoting the Chris- 
Jtian life, and who sought to interest the bishops in the per^ 
formance of this, duty, as constituting the most important 
hriuich of their vocation. f And in order that thiy might be 
;ipialified for this, he exhorted them to a diligent study of the 
‘hible.$ In a letter of exhortation addressed to the people of 
Gaaterbury,§ he says Without the Holy Scriptures, it is 
impossible to come to the right knowledge of God ; and if 
the blind lead the blind, both fall into the ditch. On 
the other hand, the multitude of the wdse is the safety of the 
people. Provide yourselves with teachers of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that there may be no lack among you pf the word^ ^f 
^od ; that you may never fail to have among you such as are 
able to guide* the people; that the fountain of truth among 
3rbu may not he dried up.^* In a letter to the emperor Chattel, 
he earnestly insisSts, that not only bishops, but priests 
deacons should preach ; and if it were actually the case, that 
the bishops hindered them from so doing, — if the priests anid 
deacons did not use this as a mere pretext to exleo^ate them- 
selves, he calls upon the emperor to provide same remedy for 


♦ An example of his cxiiortation to the bisjiops : Ut magis ac magis in 
SSacta Dei ecclesia studiose ac vigilanti cura laboraiw stwleas in pragdi- 
estione ac doctrina salutari, quatenus per tuam devotissimam sollerdam 
Terhum vitm Boternro crescat et currat et multi pi icetur numerus popoli 
Christian! in laudem vt gloriam salvatoris nostri Dei. See MabiilcB) 
Aaalector. Tom. 1. page 22. 

t E. g. ep. his letter of congratulation to Thcodulf archbishop of 
Orleans, when the latter had received the pallium from Home i Scut 
regium diadetoa fulgor gemmarum ornat, ita fiducia preedicationis pallii 
omare debet honorem. In* hoc enim houorem suum habet, si portitor 
voritatis prscdicator existit. Memor esto, sacerdotalis dignitatis linguam 
oodestis esse clavem imperii et darissimam castrorum Christi tubam ; 
quspropter ne sileas, ne taceas, ne formides loqui, habens ubique pperis 
tui itinerisqne Christum sociiim et adjntorem. Messis quidem multa OSt, 
pperaru autem pauci, eo instahtiores qui sunt, esse necesse est. 

$ Ep. 9, to an English archbishop : Lectio scripturm smpius tuis 
reperiatur in manibus, ut ox ilia te satorare et alios pascere valeas. 




lie evil.* To Ao# the prc^ety of this, he refers th iPeve- 
. ^ion xxii. 17. Whoever thirsts, let him come : and whd!* 
eoever will, let him take of the water of life feeely/’ whei^ 
he supposes it therefore to be implied, that the water of life 
Aould be offered to all by the clergy, preaching the w<M. 
Me also [quotes the apostle Paul, who says (1 Cor. xiv. 30,) 
that all should prophesy, that is teach, in their turn ; and 
1 Tim. v.^7, Let them only inform themselves,’* says he, 

of the many and wonderful preachers, from diderent clatees 
of the clergy, that have appeared in the history of the worlds 
and let them but cease considering that as belonging only to 
a few, which, to the great advantage of souls, may be corn* 
mon to a great many. Why are homiliesf publicly read .id 
the churches by clergymen of all grades ? It were straj^ 
if all were allowed to read these, but might not explain them 
to the common understanding. Wliat would this signify, hut 
that the hearers must remain without fruit ? ” J We may 
here observe, how important it seemed to this great man, that 
Christian knowledge? should be diffused among the laity, and 
that they should participate understandingly in the public 
«womhip of God. He was firmly convinced, also, that the 
formation of God’% kingdom was a concern which by m> 
means belonged exclusively to the clergy, but one which 
ough^to be shared by all Christians. Far was he from wish- 
ing to confine the study of the divine work to ecclesiastics 
as their e:.olm5ive province ; on the contrary, he. expresses 
gratification whenever he finds tlie laity also engaged in such 
studies. He wished the emperor Charles might have many 
such diligent searchers of the scriptures among his ministers 
of state. § 

* Sc^ ep. 124, audio per ecclesias Christi qnandam consuetndmem non 
satis landabilem, quam vestra auctoritas facile emendare potest, si tamen 
vera est opinio et non magis falsa exousatio, nt qnod facere non volant 
presbyten, suis injiciant episcopis. 

f The homilies of the church fathers, 'arranged with reference to 
Sundays and feast-days, see below. 

J Et impleatnr Virgilianum illud : Dat sine mente sonos. 

S In his ep. 124, to the emperor Charlema^e, in allusion to Matth. xxr. 
21, n^ enim hoc solis sacerdotibus vel clencis andiendum ibi arbitreife, 
sed etiam bonis laicis et bene in opere Dei laborantibus dieendtim etae 
oredasetmaxime his,qui in sublimioribus positisnnt dignitatibus, quortuu 
conversatio bona et vitae sanctitas et admonitoria aetemae salntis verba 
suis snbjectis prsedicatio potorit esse. And in the same letter, re&rrlng 
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the emperor, following the advice of such men, 
^mestly recommended to the bishops* the duty of providing 
for the religious Instruction of the people, the synods held 
uhder> his reign made the same thing an object of special 
Intention. The council of Mentz, in 813 (can. 25,) decreed, 
that, in case the bishop were absent, or sick, or otherwise 
hindered, still there should not fail to be some one pre^nt, on 
Sundays and feast-days, who could preach the w^ord of God so 
as to be understood by the people ;*]' and in the same year the 
mxth council of Arles directed that the priests should preach 
not only in all the cities, but also in all country parishes. J 
Among those who laboured earnestly in the work of religious 
instruction, Theodulf, archbishop of Orleans, particularly dis- 
tinguished himself, llis instructions to his parochial priests 
(Capitulare ad parocliise suae sacerdotes) furnish a living 
testimony to the zeal and wisdom with which he administered 
ills pastoral office.§ He admonishes his clergy, in these in- 
structions, to be always prepared for the instruction of their 
flocks. Whoever understood the lioly Scriptures, should ex- 
plain them ; whoever did not, should hold forth to the flock 
what he knew best, that they should eschew evil and do good: 
No one could excuse himself on the ground that he wanted 
a tongue to edify others. The moment they saw^ oiie in a 
wrong way, they should <lo their utmost to reclaim him^^ A^d 
when they met their bishop at a synod, each should report 
what success had attended his labours ; and (Jiey would find 
him ready to lend tliem a cheerful assistance, according to his 
ability, wherever they needed it. ’ 

It is plain from these slight requisitions, which were all 

to a layman, who had proposed to him a. query respecting the interpreta- 
tion of a passage of scripture ; vere et valde gratum habeo, laicos quah- 
doque ad evangeUcas effloruifese qucrstioues, dum quondam audivi viriun 
prudentem aliquando dicere, clericorum esse evangelium discere, non 
laioorum. Tamcn iste laicus quirquis fuit, sapiens est 'corde, et si mani- 
btts miles, quales vestram auctoritatem plurimos habere decet. 

♦ Gheerbald bishop of Liege says himself of the emperor, in his pastoral 
letter to his flock: Excitat pigritiam iiostram, ut non dormiamus ct 
pr&edlcationis oflicium uuusquisque consideret. Mansi Consil. T. XIII. 
f. 1084. 

t Qui verbnm Dei prsedicet^ juxta quod intelligere vulgus possit. 

i C. 10. ut non solum in civitatibus, sed etiam in omnibus parochiis 
presbyteri ad populum verbura faciaiit. 

$ C. 28. Harduin, Coneil. T. III. f. 9ls. 
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that Theodulf found it in his -power to demand of his cle^, 
* Jjow exceedingly deficient the majority of ecclesiasti<j!s 
in that culture, and knowledge of the scripture^ which wera 
needed for the successful discharge of the duties of their 
calling ; and this is confirmed, when we compare them with 
other requisitions laid down by the synods ; as for example, 
when it is supposed as a possible case, that the priests, in 
oublic wo^iip, might do no more than mechanically repeat 
the liturgical forms in Latin, wifliout understanding them. 
In reference to this, the synod at (/loveshove directed, in tJieir 
tenth canon, that the priests should be able to translate and 
expound, in the language of the country, the creed, the Lord^a 
prayer, and the liturgical forms used at the celebration of 
mass and in baptism ; they should thus endeavour to under- 
stand the spiritual sense of the offices they performed, so as 
not to be dumb and ignorant instruments.* ,, 

There could be no improvement, therefore, in the religious 
instruction of th® people until more care was bestowed on the 
education of the clergy. And tliis was to be aimed at in the 
scliools established by the bisiiops and parochial clergy, as 
weHas in the monasteries. Hence the establishment of schools 
was another object v^iicli commanded great attention in the 
times of Charlemagne. Tims the second council of Chalons, 
in 813, decreed in their tldrd canon, that the bishops should 
found schools for giving instnictiou in the other sciences and 
also in the expounding of scripture, and where persons might 
be so educated, that our Saviour could truly say of them, 
“Ye are the say; of the earth.” t But, for the present, thvre 
was a great want of ecclesiastics capable of directing the 
religious instruction of the communities, according to the 
ordinances of those synods. To supply the wants of such as 
were finable to compose sermons of their own, collections of 
discourses, by the older church-teachers, had been formed 
already at an earlier period, which were to be publicly read 

* Ne vel in ipsis interccssionibus, quibus pro populi delictis Deum 
exorare poscuntur vel ministerii sui officiis inveniantur quasi muti et 
ignavi, si non intelligunt nec verborum suorum sensum nec sacramonta 5 
quibus per eos alii ad aiternam proficiunt salutem. 

t £t qui condimentum plebibus esse valeant et quorum doctrina non 
solum diversis hseresibus, venim etiam antichristi monitis et ipsi anti- 
Christo resistator. 
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in tiie churches during time of divine service. But ns 
t|i^ colieCtiicms (Homiliaria) had suffered various corruptions, , 
fjhimgh the ignorance of these centuries, the emperor Charles 
dvier^ an improved collection to be prepared by one of bis 
<^eflgy, Paul W^arnefrid, or Paulus Diaconus, from the abbey 
of mCfite Cassitio. This work, he published himself for the 
me of the churches, with a preface, in which he admonished 
the clergy, by his own example, to a diligent study of the 
sacred scriptures ; siting, that he had endeavoured by his own 
labours on the text, to provide himself with a correct copy of 
the bible.* Now as in this Homilarium the sermons were 
Arranged in the order of Sundays and feast-days, and as that 
arrangement of biblical texts was laid at the foundation, which 
had been gradually formed in the church of Rome since the 
time of Gi^ory the Great, it thus came about, that the 
textual arrangement of this church was more widely diflfiised^ 
and greatir uniformity in this respect secured. For the rest, 
vrith regard to this collection, which relieved the clergy fboptl 
the necessity of exertion, and furnished them with an eisA’ 
oouragement to indolence, it was no doubt calculated ' 
that the sermons, when read to the congregations, wouhlMbe* 
translated into the vernacular tongue ; fU thing whids' wsas 
expressly directed by several councils of this penod»t 

We see from what has thus far been said, that in the ^roU 
ingian age, there was certainly no wish to banish from public 
worship in the Frankish church the use of the popular tongue ; 
bttt rather a desire to encourage it. But by the force of 
custom, the Latin had already been a long tinv^ established as 
the |>redominant liturgical language. In the countries be- 
longing to the Roman empire, the Roman was, indeed, the 

* Ad pemoscenda etiam sacronim librorum stadia nostro etiam qww 
pCssumtis invitamns exemplo. Inter qua? jainpridem universos veteris 
no novi testament! libros librarioram imperitia depravatos Deo nos ia 
omnibus adjuvante examussim correximus. See Mabillon Analectorpu 
T. I. pag. 26. 

f lor example, by the second council of Rheims, in the year 813, 
in the 1 5th canon, ut episcopi sermones et homilias S. Patrum, prout 
omnes intelligere po^int, secundum proprietatem lingum prsdlcare 
stadeant, and by the third council of Tours, in the same year, c. 17, ut 
easdem homilias quisque apen*^ transfcrre studeat in msticam Romanam 
Unguam aut Theotiscam, quo facilius cuncti posunt Intelligere, qum 
dicuntur. 
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kfiguage getierally current a»d understood ; and hence there 
be no necessity of translating the church hymhs awd'" 
UiB liturgical forms into the old popular tongues^ the use of 
which had been long suppressed or restricted by the language 
of Rome. But now, wherever races of German origin hid 
settled in Roman provinces, the seats of Roman culture, 
there the Roman language still held its gmund, as the language 
of refinemeipytand of courts, and also as the liturgical language; 
aud it was only by slow degrees that a particular diafoet 
sprang out of the mixture of the Roman language with the 
new popular tongue. The missionaries that went from the 
church of Rome followed also the ancient custom, and could 
not prevail on themselves to make use of the barbarous tongues 
of the people to whom they brought Christianity, for the pur- 
pose of translating into them the divine word and the litur- 
gical formulas: i^l) by degrees, from the practice of the 
church it grew to - be a principle in theory, that the Roman 
language should he considered pre-eminently the language of 
the church. The striving after conformity with the church 
of Rome^naturally promoted an attachment to the liturgy as 
expressed in the Roman language and form ; while the latter 
again would react ijpon the former. King Pipin no doubt 
found a Latin church psalmody already existing in the Frank- 
ish church, which had been transmitted downward from the 
ancienl Gallic church. But as this differed originally from 
the Roman 2^yrch psalmody, expecially since Gregory the 
Great had done so much to improve the music of tlie ctodh, 
and as it had mcjreover been corrupted by tlie barbarism of the 
inlervening time, Pipin endeavoured to restore it after the 
model of the church music at Rome ; wishing here, as else- 
where, to make Frankish barbarism give way to superior 
refineiAent, and to bring the Frankish church into agreement 
with the Roman,* after the example of Boniface ; wherein he 
was zealously sustained by that warm friend of decency and 
order in church regulations, Chrodegahg, bishop of Metz.t 

♦ In the capitulary of the emperor Charles of the year 78^, which was 
issued at Aix la Chapelle, it is said of Pipin (c. 78) : Gallicanum cantum 
tuUt db unanimitatem apostoliese sedis et ecclesim paciHcam coocordiaai,} 
and in the preface to the homilies, totas Galliarum ecclesias suo studio 
Bosmnat, traditionis cantibus ^eeoravit. 

t Paul Warnefrid, or Paul the Deacon, says, in the gestis epsoopomm 
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Boman psalmody, however, was soon altered again by the 
peculiarity of the French prouuuciation ; while, at the same 
time, it was found impossible to suppress entirely the old 
Gallic form of church Jnusic })y the new regulations of Pipin; 
and hence tlie emperor Charles, when attending the high 
festivals at Rome, could not but notice the great difference 
between the Fraiico-CJallic and the (rregorian church music 
of Rome. Hence he was led to desire that the Frankish 
psalmody might be altered and improved wliollp after the 
pattern of the Roman. ^ His friend po])e Hadrian, to enable 
him to accoui|)lisIi what he desired, gave him, as assistants in 
remodelling the Frankish church music, the two most skilful 
singers in his own church, Theodore and Benedict ; and pre- 
sented him with a number of Roman chants (Antiphonarii).| 
By means of two musical schools, one establislietl at Soissons, 
the other at Metz, the of which was the most dis- 
tinguished, the entire mnsi(* of the French church was re- 
modelled after the Roman foriu.f r 

Mettensium, respcctinpf bishop Chrodepfang; Ipsum clerrnn abundanter 
lege divina Poinanaquo imbutum cantilena raorem atque ordinem 
lioRianas ecclesijo ser\,ii** prjL'(‘epit, quod as<iue ad id teinpus in Met»,ensi 
ecclesia factum minincjfit. Monuinenta (iermviiijD liibtorica ed. Pertz, 
T. II. f. 208. 

* Thus, in the annales blinhardi, in an appendix, lit tlie year 780, it is 
related that on the Easter festival in Uomc a contest arose betwfi^n the 
Homan church-singers and the Franks brought along with him by the 
emperor, the former calling the latter rustieos et indoctos velut bruta 
anlmalia. The emperor decided the quarrel by saying that men ought 
to go hack to the fountain-head, rather than to follow l|ie brooks that flow 
from it. Kevertimini vos ad fontem S. Giegorii, quia niauifeste corrupis- 
tU cantilenam ecclesiasticam. 'I'he anecdotes told after his own stylo by 
the monk of St. Gall, are less deser\iug t>f credit. 

t In the passage referred lo it is saiil : Correct! sunt ergo antiphonarii 
Francorum, quos unusquisque pro arbitrio suo vitiavorat, addfens vel 
miuuens et omnes Franeia' cantores didiceruut iiotam J^omanam, quam 
nunc vocant notam Franciscam ; excopto quod tremulas vel viiinulas (h. 
e, lenes et inolles) siv(‘ collisi biles et secabiiesAOccs in cantu non poterant 
perfecte exprimere. Frauci, naturah voce barbarica fraugentes in gutture 
voces potius quaiu exprimentes. 

J From the French church proceeded the use of the organ, the first 
musicarinstrument employed in the church. A present of the emperor 
Constantine Coprouymus to king Pipin gave occasion to its use. Annul. 
Einhard, a. 757, hence tlie C*reck name organum. But what is said in 
these Annals (1. c. at the year 786) seems to presuppose, that the art of 
playing on the organ, and of using it in divine service, was first brought 
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Thus, it is true, that under the reign of Charlemagne the 
use of the Latin language in the worship of the Frankish 
^urch, although not first introduced, was yet, by a closer 
connection with the church of Rome, more firmly establish^; 
but at the same time, the notion was expressly contradicted, 
that certain languages only could be employed for religious 
purposes. Let no man believe that God may b<i prayed to 
only in threi* languages ; for in every langnage God may be 
adored, and man will be heard, if he prays aright.”* Now 
while it is true, that if the missionaries of this time, following 
the example of Ulphilas, had given the people the Bible in 
their own language, and introduced it into the public worship, 
much would have been dour to promote the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth ; so, on the other hand, the employment 
of a language which was not generally understood, actually 
served to promote a worship consisting in mechanical forms 
or in vague and undefined feelings, and to open an easier way 
for the entrance (>f‘ superstition. 

Special care was necessary not only to counteract the various 
superstitions of paganism, which still kept their hold of tiie 
nudejnultitude — such asf resorting to amulets for the cure of 
diseases, and for the jtrevention of unlucky accidents, f — but 
also to hinder the old superstition from reappearing under 
some Christian form, by attaching itself to Christian practices 
not rightly understood. In this way had arisen such abuses, 

to perfection in the church of Rome : Similiter erudierunt Romani can- 
tores supradicti. seoiabove, cantores Francorum in arte organandi. And 
if i? seems to be inconsistent with this, that a century later, pope John 
VIII. obtained from the church at Freysiiigen, a good organ, and a skilful 
organist (Vid. Baluz. Miscellan. T. V.) we must suppose that afterwards 
'the Frankish church excelled the Roman in this art. This may be 
explained as owing to the declension of the church of Rome in the next 
fbuowiug times. 

♦ In the capitulary issued at Frankfort on the Maine, of the year 796, 
c. 50 : Ut nullus credat, quod noniiisi in tribus linguis Deus orandus sit, 
quia in omni lingua Deus adoratur, et homo exauditur, si justa jjetierit. 

f Against these, the council of Auxerre (Antissiodorense) of the year 
578, c, 5. : QusBCunque homo facere vult, omnia in nomine Domini faciat. 
In a capitulary of the emperor Charles of the year 814, c. lu : Ut in- 
quirantur sortilegi et aruspices et qui menses et tempora observant et qui 
omiua observant, et ita phylacteria circa coll urn portant nescimtis quibus 
verbis scriptis ; and in the third capitulary of the year 789, c. 18 : Ke 
chartas per perticas appendant propter grandinem, 
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SB tbo following* The Scriptures, instead of 
searched for the purpose of finding the way of ev^ 
laf^iag lalvation, were turned over for an oracular response h> 
sosne question of moment relating to the immediate temporal 
future* He who was about to engage in an important or 
hamrdous iMidertaldiig, would open the Bible, and interpret the 
fomt passage that met his eye as an oracle addressed to him* 
Or the same use was made of such words of Scripture as one 
happened to hear read or sung as he entered a church.* A. 
very common custom was, to“place on the tomb of some saint, 
as that in the famous church of St. Martin of Tours, a volume 
of the gospels or some otlier book of Scripture, and, after due 
preparation by jjrayer and fasting, to turn open a page, when 
the first passage that occurred was considered as a response 
given by the saint (sortes saricforum).| But although thia 
practice seemed to be hallowed by a certain air of Christi- 
anity, yet the voice of tlie ecclesiastical synods was opposed 
to it from thy beginning. The lirst counc41 of Orleans de- 
creed, { in the year oil, that clergymen and monks, ’who 
consented to be employed as instruments in obtaining such 
responses, § as vvell aN ^h<)^e uho believed in them, should be 
excommunicated ftom Ihe church; and « this prohibition was 
repeated by the council of Aiixerre, in 578. \\ But a branch 
of superstition so intimately connected wHh the whole reli- 
gious mode of thinking, could not be extirpated by such"^ single 
ordinances; the (‘m])eior Charles was obliged to issue a new 
law against it.lf 

Another motle of appealing to the judgment of God, which 
found its w^ay into tlu* administration of justice, was still more 
intimately blended with the manners and opinions of these 
races. We find it a pixnailiiig sentiment among nations of* 

a 

♦ When CIo\is wa*? about to make* wav on the West Goths in Spain, he* 
prayed God that h'* would n V4*al to liiin, as he entered the church of St. 
Martin, a fortunate issue of the war; and as at that moment the words 
of P». xviii. 40. 41, were chanted the king regarded this as an infallible 
oracle, by which he was assured of the ^ietory. He in fact obtained the 
victory, which confirmed him in his belief. Gregor. Turon. Hist. 1. 11. 
c. .17. 

t An example in Gregor. Turon. 1. V. c. 14. J Aurelianense I. 

§ C. 30, sortes, qiias meutinntur esst* sanctorum. j| C. 4. 

% 111 tlie third capitulary of the year 789, c. 4; Ut nullus in psalterio 
vel in evangelio vel in aliis rebus sortire prsesumat. 
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Opposite quarters of the earth, — nations of German descent, 
^ well as in China, Japan,* India, f and among the ancient 
Greeks,} — that nature itself, in contested que tions, was 
ready to appear as a witness in behalf of justice and of 
innocence. At the bottom of this lay the belief in a moral 
government of the world, to which nature itself was Mib- 
ser'vient ; and the more unskilled and unpracti^ed the under- 
standing i« bringing the truth to ligh< by investigation, the 
more inclined were men to summon to their aid an immediate 
judgment from heaven. Thus it came about, particularly 
among these races of German origin, that the revelation of 
guilt or of innoecnce was expected in coii tested questions, 
from the issue of a combat, or fiom the effects of the elements 
of fire and water. In the form under which the theocraticjal 
principle, which Christianity introduced, was understood by 
these races, judgment of God might easily find a point of 
attachment. Yet Avitus, bibhop of Vienne, protested in the 
strongest terms al?^aiust the practice, when introduced by king 
Gundobad into the Burgundian legislation. 'Iliis monarch 
contended, that in war the judgment of God decided between 
nations, and gave the victory to the party which had the 
right. Avifus answered him : If sovereigns and their people 
respected the judgment of God, they would tremble first at 
the w^rds of the 68tli PMiIm (v. 30), ‘‘lie scattereth the 
people that delight in war and they would act according to 
what is wiitteiiiii Homans xii. 19, “ Vengeance is mine: I 
will repay, saith tlie Lord.” Had not divine justice power to 
depide, without cesorting to javelins and swords? Whereas 
in war the paity in the wrong had often been known to obtain 
the victoiy, by superior force or cunning.§ But such isolated 
voices sounded feebly, in opposition to ancient customs and 
the prevailing spirit of the times. The judgments of God 
were received into the systems of jurisprudence ; and even 
Charlemagne, wlio combated superstitious opinions of a 
kindred nature, yielded in this case to the spirit of his age, 


* See KUmpfer AmoBnitates exoticac, 

t Compare Kosenmuller's altes und neves Morgenlard, B. II. p. 220* 

I See ^phocles Antigone. 

§ The words of Avitus, in the hook of Agobard of Ljous, adveitus 
legem Gundobadi. 

w 2 
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l^ve these judgments of God the sanction of bis ap- 

Men were inclined to seek justification in outward works, — 
la gifts to churches, especially tho'^e dedicated to the memory 
of saints, in adorning them with costly ornaments, in the 
dislributioa of alms ; thus relaxing the strictness of Christi- 
anity in requiring an entire change of inward disposition. 
Still, instances were not wanting of a reaction of tkc Christian 
spirit against delusions, which served so directly to encourage 
security in sin. Thus the emperor Charles, in a capitulary 
of the year 811, addressed to tli(‘ bishops and abbots, f says : 

III seeking to have fine churches, we should not overlook the 
genuine ornament of the church, which consists in correctness 
of manners; for great pains bestowed on flnj erection of 
churches belongs, in a certain sense, to the times of the Old 
Testament ; but the emendation of manners belongs peculiarly 
to the New Testament and to Christian (iiscipline.’^ j Thoodulf 
of Orleans says, in his' Just ructions to the Phrochial Clergy,” 
‘‘It is our duty, indeed, to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to viMt the sick and those in ))rison, and to show 
hospitality to stranger^. Matt. x\v. ; but of little avail towards 
securing evorlastiiijr life will all this bU to him who gives 
himself up to gluttony, to pride, and other vices, and who 
neglects otlier good works. It is needful to remivd the 
people tliat true charity is seen only in this, that a man loves 
God more than liimsclf, and his neighbour as himself — in this, 
that he docs not conduct tow'ards others as he would not 
%yish tliart; others should conduct towards himself ; for tl\ey 
who make charity consist in merely bestowing food, drink, 


♦ In a law of the \ ear 8()’» . ut otnnes judicio Dei credant absque dubi- 
tatione. Baluz. Capitular. T. I. f. 4f)G. 'Clie proof of innocence in case 
of tt murder, in the eaj)itiilary of the } ear 80.‘3 : ad novem vomeres ignitos 
judicio Dei exarainandus accedut. 1. c. f. 389. That a vassal of the 
bishop submitted to a judgniont of God to pi'ove his innocence against the 
char^ of high treason. 8ee in the capitulary of the* year 794, 1. c. 
e 965. 

t Mansi. T. XIII. f. 107-1. 

% Quamvis bonum sit, ut ecclesia* pulchra sint sedificia, prsefereudus 
tamen est oidificiis bonorum moruui oriiatus et culmen, quia, in quantum 
nobis videtur, structio basiltcarum vetoris legis quandam trahit consue- 
tudinem, xnorum autem omendafio proprie ad novum testamentum et 
CUrUtianem pertinet discipliuam. 
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and 0 th w outward gifts, are in no slight error; for the apostle 
fi^ys, ‘ The kingdom of God consists not in meat and drink.* 
this, too, is then only good when done out of Jove.” yhe 
second council of Chalons, in 813, denounced* the false com 
hdence placed in the opus operatum of pilgrimages to Rome 
and to the church of St. Martin of Tours. There were 
ecclesiastics of a careless life, who imagined themselves 
cleansed frpm sin, and qualified to perform the duties of their 
station — laymen, who supposed they could sin, or had sinhed, 
with impunity, because they undertook such pilgrimages; 
nobles, who, under the same pretext, practised extortion on 
their subjects ; poor men, who did it to secure a better chance 
of begging ; as, for example, those that roamed the country, 
, falsely pretending that they were about to set out on a pil** 
grimage, or who were so foolish as to believe that by the 
mere sight of a holy place they should be cleansed from their 
sins, not thinking of those words of St. Jerome, that it was 
no praise to hav^ seen Jerusalem, but to have led a good life 
there.” Those pilgrimages alone were here a'ccounted com- 
mendable, whicii had originated iu motives of sincere piety, 
^and aimed at the emendation of the whole life.'f Thus Alciiin 
wrote to a nun wlipse conscience troubled her, because she 
had been unable to perform the pilgrimage on which she had 
started : ‘‘ This was no gi-cat harm ; for God had chosen 
some 'Isetter thing for her; she had now only to expend in 
supporting 'he^poor, what she had appropriated to so long a 
journey.”! Tlieodiilf of Orleans wrote against this over- 
valuation of pilgrimages to Home in one of his minor jwems, 
where he says : It is only by a pious life a mait can find 
hLs way to heaven, no matter whether he lives at Rome or 
elsewhere. § 

The exaggerated veneration paid to saints and to the Virgin 

♦ C. 45. 

t Qui vero peccata sua sacerdotibus, in quorum sunt parochiis, conffessi 
sunty tit ab his ageudm poeiiitentia? consilium acceperunt, si oration ibus 
insistendo, eleeinosynas largiendo, vitam emendando, mores componendo 
apostolorum liminavel quorumlibet sanctorum invisere desiderau^ honiin 
est devotio modis omnibus collaudanda. 

I See ep. 147. 

^ Non tantum isse Juvat Romania bene vivere quantum 
^ Vel UomaEs vel Ubl vita ai^itur hominis, 

Non via credo pedum ; sed mornm ducit ad astra 
Qnis quid ubiqUe gerit, apectat ab arce Deus. 





;C^C6ming tlie origin of which we spoke in the pre* 
p^iod, presented, by the deifying of human beings 
ih';the!r individual capacity, the readiest channel for the aJ^ 
itllsrion of those elements of pagan ideas which had not been 
VitMluished by Christianity. Although the veneration of 
fitting was determined and limited in the church system of 
db^irine by its connection with the whole Christian consctous- 
of God and Christian worship of God — for was only 

the grace of God, exhibited in the saints as his instruments, 
which was to be adored, and only the mediating sympathy of 
tfee just made perfect wliich was to be sought after in them ; — 
yet in common life, the saints who were peculiarly venerated 
became a sort of guardian deities, to whom men were wont to 
resort in all times of danger and sickness, and in all weighty 
undertakings ; and the reference of the whole self-conscious 
man to G<xl revealed in Christ, the sense of fellowship with 
God obtained by Christ for every believer, was thereby greatly 
hindered. Furthermore, as the feeling of Che need of re- 
demption, in its r(3ligious and moral significance, ceased to 
form the ground-tone of tljo inward life, the great object of 
prayer, with invocation of the saints, was rather to sjeek 
deliverance trom pfiysical evils, than salvation from sin and 
from moral wretchedness. The pagan element discovered 
itself in both ways; in the deification of human attributes, 
and in the sensuous direction given to the religious ^need. 
Bishop Gregory of Tours thanks (5od for the ,gift of such a 
physician as Martin, in expressions sometimes like those of a 
Ohristian^who thanks God for a Saviour, soine-,times like those 
of a pagan sfieaking of Esculapius.* lie affirms that tlie 
bare touch of his tomb stopped hemorrhuges, gave tlie cripple 
strength to stand erect, restored sight to the blind, and even 
banished away sorrow from the heart. In all bodily “com- 
plaints of his own lie repaired thither, and ap])lied the suffering 
part to bt. Martin’s tomb, or to ihe liaiigings by which it %vas 
inclosed. Xo be sure, he recpiircs, as the necessary condition 
of obtaining relief, the true devotion of a jwjnitent spirit ; j* 

* Gregory, in the l^cginniug. of the third hook on the miracles of St 
Martin ; ^^tias agiinus onmipotenti Hco, qiii nobis talem inedicum 
tribuere dignatus est, qui i)i6i'mitate$ nostras purgaret, vulnera dilneret 
ac salabria medicamenta couferret 

f Si ad ejus beatum ttuuuliuni humilietur animuj^ ct oratio sublimetur, 
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aai no doubt, the impression made m the feelings by ^ 
spot, with which were associated in the minds of the toen 
'^'ihh age, by all they had been told from childhood, so 
sacred recollections, might smnetimes produce a saltitary thrill 
of emotion ; and hence, perhaps, it may be explain^ hdw 
criminals might here be brought to confess their guilt, or how 
t]^ suddenly awakened anguish of remorse might reveal 
itself to them in menacing visions, or a powerful sliocik of 
the nervous system predispose them lo sudden attacks of 
illness. Yet we also meet with cases, where St. Martin Is 
invoked precisely after tlie manuer of a pagan deity; as, 
when he is addressed in the following style : “ If thou dost 
not perform what I request of Ihce, we will here burn for 
thee no more lamps, nor pay thee any lionours at all and 
the objects taken of!' from the j>laces about the holy tomb, 
were applied to the same uses as any amulet of pagan super- 
stition.f Such being the tendency of tlie popular nund,J it 

id defluant lacriraac et compunctio vera succcdat, si ab inio corde emit- 
tantur suspiria, iiivenit ploratus lictitian), culpa veuiam, dolor pectoria 
pervenit ad incdelam. 

* * Baa Gregor. Turon, cle miraculis Martini, 1. Ill, c. 8. 

t Gregory of Tours, tiaving observed that one of his vineyards was 
rained ever}'’ year by hail-storms, fastened a piece of wax, taken from the 
vicinity of the tomb, on one of the tallest trees, and from that time the 
place wts spared, de miraculis IMartini, 1. 1. c. ^4. Oil was used as an 
amulet, to cure a disease among cattle, de miraculis Martini, 1. III. c. 18. 

X A monk, whodiad already in his lifetime acquired the character of a 
nriracle-worker, requested that he might not be buried in his cloister, 
foreseeing that afty his death multitudes of the people would be con- 
tinhally Hocking to his grave, in order to be cured of their diseases. 
Gregor. Turon. vitm patrum, c. 1. Vain-minded bishops now aspired 
to the honour of having it said, that miracles were wrought in their 
name. A characteristic anecdote on this i)oint is related by the monk of 
St. Gall? One who had failed of gaining the favour of his bishop and 
feudal lord, finally resorted with success to the following expedient. 
Having entrapped a fox without injuring the animal, he brought it as a 
present to bishop liecho. As the bishop was wondering how he managed 
to catch the fox with so little harm to the creature, the man said : When 
the fox w'as in full chase, I cried out to it, In the name of my Lord Kecho, 
fitop and keep still ! So the fox stood immovable till I seized him. The 
bishop was well pleased to find that his .sanctity had so plainly revealed 
itself, and the man had won his favour forever. Even if the story ww 
not true, it may none the less be considered as a characteristic sathrn 
taken from the life of the titnes. Monaclu Sangallensis gesta Caroll 
M. 1. 1. c. 20. 





'vtroiild ao# follow, as a very natural consequence, that decep* 
tioti viii tjie use of pretended relics would be common,* ^ 
those least entitled to the name would be honoured, " ^ 
thmr death, as saints. To put a stop to such abuses, the 
eh)peror Charles, in a capitulary issued at Frankfort on the 
Maine, t in 794, directed, that no new saints should be 
worshipped, and no chapels erected to their memory on the 
public highways ; but those only should be worshipped in 
ihe church who had been raised to this honour t)y virtue of 
their sufferings or the worthiness of their lives. 

The number of festivals, additional to the high festivals of 
the ancient church, had increased, up to the end of this 
period, in the Western church, (as vve find from a list dra^vn 
up by a council of Mentz in 813,)}: to the following extent. 
First, there were two festivals of Mary, As Christmas was 
naturally followed by the celebration of many other festivals 
relating to the infancy of Christ, so there arose, in the Greek 
church, the festival of Christ’s presentaticyi in the tempidy 
Luke ii. 2o ; referring to the recognition of the child JcvA 
as the Measiah, by Simeon and Anna — hence called in titb 
Greek church the copr?) vTrayrijc (rov k’vptov). But iri thb 
Western church, the worship of Mary ca^ised it to be changed 
into a festival of Mary; under which name this feast is 
noticed by the council of Mentz — as the festum purificationis 
Marim. The habit of comparing Mary with Christ Idil men 
gradually to believe that something of a miraculous nature 
must have been connected both with the beginning and the end 
of her earthly life ; and the silence of the gosp^els on the subject 
of her death left here ample room for legendary traditioh.§ 
This led to the festival of the assumption (assumptio Mariee). 
Next followed, as octave to the festival of Christmas^ the 
festival of Chris f^s Circumcision, which was set over against 
the pagan celebration of Ntwv year’s day. Furthermore, 
there was the feast of St. Michael^ the occasion of which 
was as follows. The Apocalypse had set to work the imagi* 

- * See Gregor. Turon. hist. 1. IX. c. «. + C. 40. % C. 35. 

§ The legends finally reduced to form in Gregory of Tours de gloria 
martyrum, 1. 1, c. 4. When .Mary>as near the point of death, all the 
^stles assembled around her bed. and watched with her. Then ^peered 
Christ with his angels, and committed lier soul to the archangel Gabriel ; 
bat her body was men aw ay ia a cloud. 
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lotions of men to invent Bctions about the archangel Michael | 
and many were the stories about visions in which he was 
<lli|pribed as having appeared. With the story of such aft 
appearance \^as finally connected in the Homan church the 
feast of St. Michael, dedicatio sancti Michaelis, as it was 
called by the council of Mentz, in reference to the dedication 
of a churcli in Home, where an appearance of this sort was 
said to have occurred. 'J'he idea of this feast is tlie com* 
munion of ^believers on earth with the higher world of per- 
fected spirits the memory of the cTiarch triumphant* 
Furthermore, there was the simultaneous fe&tival^ which origin 
nated in the Jifth century^ in honour of the martyrdom of SU 
Peter and of St. Paul, Dies nat.ilis apostoloruin Petri et 
Pauli. The nativity of John the Baptist, tlih only one 
which, besides the nativity of Christ, was celebrated in the 
church, and that on account of its connection with the latter. 
Next are particularly mentioned, the na tales of Andrew, 
Hemigius (of H^eims), and of Martin ; and for each several 
diocese the particular festivals of the saints which were buried 
in them ; and festivals commemorating the dedication of par- 
ticular churches. In this age arose also another festival, 
*not named by this cauncil, which a^te^^^a^ds obtained general 
validity, lu the Greek church as first introduced a feast 
in memory of all the saints, which, inasmuch as the whole 
number of saints represents the collecti\e sum of the effects 
of the Holy Spirit, was properly o])served as an octave to the 
festival of I'entecost. But in the Western church, the found* 
ing of the same festival grew out of a particuliar occasion. 
Boniface IV., who became pope in the year 610 , having at his 
own request been presented, by the Greek emperor Phocas, 
with the A^ntheon in Rome, following out tlie pagan idea, 
couveited this temple into a church dedicated to Mary and 
all the saint*?, which now suggested tlie idea of founding a 
festival of this import. Alcuin particularly designates this 
festival as the feast of the glorification of human nature by 
Christ, in the consciousness that men were now endowed 
with so much power as instruments of the Holy Spirit — the 
feast of spiritual communion with the perfected members of 
the church.* 

* Alcuin (ep. 76) to Amo, archbishop of Salzburg : quoniam si EUas 
unus ex illis in veteri testamtnto oratione qua dum voluit claudere ccelum 
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THE AS A SACRIFICE, 

j "Vfe ol^rved, in the preceding period, how the idea of the 
supper as a sacrifice, which had proceeded from a 
pivreljr Chrl^ian element, became gradually transformed ftpiK* 
the q^mbolical into a magical import. In this respect, Crre- 
gpry the Great appears especially to represent the Christian 
^irit of the age ever inclining more and more to the magical* 
The idea that the holy &up])er should represent, in a lively 
iarthf to the believing heart, the redemptive sufferings of 
Christ, whereby mankind became reconciled to God — and 
the iCframunion between Heaven and earth, was restored — 
^ia idea took, for him, the meaning: that whenever the priest 
presents this offering, heaven opens at Iiis voice ; the choirs 
of ijngels appear; the high and the low, the earthly and 
the heavenly, unite ; the \isible and the invisible become one.^ 
WJio may not recognize here a heart cleejily jipnetrated with 
the consciousness of what had been done by the redempthm ; 
though th; truth at bottom, from l)eing connected with 
the false view of the ]iriesthood, and the false notion, grounded, 
therein, of tiie* sai'rifieial act of the prio-t, from being tran^ 
feixed to this isolated, outward act, received an erroneomll 
application? Now Gregory, by looking at the sacrifice ^ 
the supper in this connection, could say: What must bt$'tW 
efficacy of this sacrifice, which continually imitates .(M|d re- 
peats for us the redemptive passion of Clirist ^-' But still 
Gregory did not apprehend this idea of a s^'crifite in a barely 
outward munner, but in eonneefion with the whole bent and 
tendency of the inward life, as did Augustin ; fhr he reckoned, 
as belonging to the living a p])roprialiorj of this sacrifice, the 
spiritual offering of one’s self, Ihe surn'ndry oV the wdiole life 
to the Kedeemer, in an absolute self renunciation.J But 
although he could apprehend, after tJiis manner, the doctrine 

potnit pnrvaricatori])ns of aptn'ro couversis, quanto magis oinnes s?inctiin 
novo testameiito, ubi eis fcpecialiter pat^-nur cl.ives regui coelestis com- 
misste sunt et claudort* cadum possunt nicTedulis et aperire credentibus, 
si intima dil**'‘tioue bononticantur, a fidolibus et honorificantur glorifica- 
tions eis condigna. * S.*c (o*epor. Dial. 1. IV. c. .58. 

t Qu8p illam nobis mortem per mjsu'nuna reparat, pro absolutione 
nostra passionem unigeniti semptr iruitatur. Christus iteruin in hoc 
mysterio sacra? oblationis iinmolatur. 

Sed necesse est, ut cum Iiapc agimiis iio.';metipsos Deo in cordis con- 
tritione xnactemus, quia qiii passiimis dominiejp mysteria celebramus, 
debemos imitari quM agimus. Tunc ergo vere pro nobis hostia erit 
Beo, cum nos ipsos bostiam fecenmus. 
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dT the holy supper i» its true religious and moral significanoe, 
M denoting the living appropriation of fellowship of the Fe- 
yet as a consequence resulting from that magical 
element, he connected with this the idea of an objective, 
magical efficacy of that sacrifice, capable of operating both 
on the liung and on the dead.* ' 

As to its effect on departed souls, this was connected with 
that other notion, which also had come down from the previous 
period,! of a purgatorial fire destined for those Christians who, 
though on the whole in a state of sa\ing iaitli (that is of faith 
working by love), wore still vorkirig with many clogs of sin, 
fbr which they must suffer, and from which they must be 
purified, and ^^ho had died in thi«i state. Isow the sacrifice 
offered for such, since the (fficaoy of Christ’s passion was 
thereby appropriated to them, to serve as a means of de- 
livering them sooner from those ])urifying fires, and of enabling 
them to get to heaven. ’'J'ho stones which (jlregory cites in 
his Dialogues in (^mtirmatiou of tlie^c ideas, were peculiarly 
adapted, if we consider the pre>«iiling bent of the age, to 
obtain currency for Jus views in the minds of men, whose 
ipligipus feelings jiartoijk so strongl) of the sensuous element, 
and who wore goverr^l more by an excited imagination than 
by the prudent cuctules of the understanding. VThile then, 
in connection with the jiredominant Old l't»stamcnt mode of 
considering the priesthood, this ’view of the Lord’s supper 
became the prevailing one, th< dangeious error now' arose 
among the ^/uople of la) ing the greatest si ress on the sacri- 
ficial act of thejvrif^st in behalf of the living and the dead. 
ThS priest was solicited, wuh valuable presents to say masses 
for the repose of dejiarb^d souls ; wiiile the laity were more 
seldom disposed to paiticipate in the <*ommu2iion. I’he thing 
was cawied to such an extienie, that jiiiests presented the 
offering of the mass alone and by tlicinselve.s, without any 
participation of tlic congiegation (the so-called misste pri* 
vatte). Efforts were made in tlie Carol ingian period to 
remove this abuse also, w Inch w'as so directly oppo.sed to the 

* The presentation of this offering caused the chains to be removed 
a distant captive, iii whose behalf Ins faithful wife had offered it. 
In the same way, a seaman, tossed about by a storm in a small boat at 
fiiea, was supported by bread from heaven, and saved from foundeiing. 

f See vol. II. 
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of the institution of the Lord’s supper; and 
voices of the church alleged against it the ancient litpr* 
gksal foms of celebrating the eucharist. Thus the coi^>?.Jji 
of in 813, says, how can the priest pronounce the 

words: Sursum corda, or Dominus vobiscum (Baise your 
hearts — The Lord be with you), where none are present?^ 
Theodulf of Orleans brings up the same subject in his In- 
structions to the parochial clergy ;t and objects to private 
masses, that our Lord said, Where two or three are assembled 
in ray name, I will be in the midst of them. Hence too, it 
Was found necessary to exhort the laity to a more frequent 
participation in the communion. This was done by the synod 
at Clovesliove, and by Theodulf of Orleans, who insists how- 
ever upon the necessity of due preparation in order to parti- 
cipate wortliily in the holy ordinance. J 

The ancient rules of church penance were transmitted 
also to this period. Yet some regard was paid, in the ad- 
ministration of church discipline, to the new relations which 
Had sprung up among a barbarous people. Thus to those 
who personally confessed their sins to the priest, § it was 
granted as a favour, that they should not be subjected to any 
public church penance, but only to penitential exercises which 
were to be performed in private. There was a deviation from 
the ancient laws of the church also in this, that to those who 
confessed their sins and declared their readiness to engage in 
the penitential exercises imj)Osed on them, the priest might 
grant absolution at once, although they coulS not as yet be 
allowed to partake of the communion. 1| And since in general, 

♦ C. 23. 

t C. 7. It could not he celebrated sine salutatioue sacerdotis, respon- 
nihilomiiius plebis. 

X C. 44. admonendus ost populus, ut ncquaquam indifferenter^accedat, 
nee ab hoc nimium abstineat, sed cum omni diligentia eligat tempus, 
quando aliquamdiu ab opere conju^li abstiueat et vitiis se purget, viriuti- 
bus exornet, eleeinosynis et oratiouibus insistat. 

§ The distinction of peccata occulta from peccatis publicis, which latter 
came to the knowledge of the bishops by other witnesses, and were 
publicly punished according to their decisions at public tribunals (see 
what has been said above concerning the Sends) . 

II Among the ordinances of l^niface,— where also if is spoken of as a 
compliance introduced by the circumstances of the times. Et quia vaiia 
necessitate prsepedimur, canonum statuta de conciliandis x>mnitentibu8 
pleniter observare, propterca^omnino non dimittatnr (it should not be 
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tiieri were now many things in ihe laws relating to churolt 

S ee which could not -be adapted to the new relations, or^ 
t such relations could not be applied without encounter^ 
iog a violent opposition ; this circumstance led to changes 
which, oftentimes, were undertaken to be carried through in 
so arbitrary a manner as threatened to enfeeble the severity 
of church discipline, so wholesome for those rude times, and 
to encourage security in crimes. Whenever a real interest was 
felt to improve the conditoii of the churcli, a 3 was tlie case In 
the Carolingian period, men endeavoured to banish the libelli 
poenitentiales (penitential certificato^s), which sprang into use 
in so abusive a manner, and to restore again the severity of 
the ecclesiastical laws.* The directions for administering 
church penance, drawn up by Theodore, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by Egbert of York in the eighth centrry, and by 
Halitgar, bishop of Canibray, at the opening of the ninth 
century, were designed for the purpose of rendering the 
ancient laws of flie church, relating to penance, applicable 
to the new relations and manners. Now these races of 
people were much accustomed to pecuniary mulcts, which had 
been -adopted also into the systems of jurisprudence ; so that 
by paying a certain specified fine, those who had been guilty of 
theft or of murder, could purchase exemption from the punish- 
ment d^e to those crimes; and by a composition^ could come 
to ail understanding with those whom they had injured, or 
witli the relaticiis of those whom they had murdered. The 
regulations of church penance were now accommodated to these 
customs, I and composition of this sort was received among 

wholly omitted, everything should be done that was possible). Caret 
UQUsquisque presbyter statim post acceptam confessionem poeniteutiam 
singulos^ata oratione rcconciliari. Wurdtwein, f. 142. 

* So the second council of Chalons, c. 38, repudiatis penitus libellis, 
quos poenitentiales vocant, quorum sunt certi errores, incerti auctores. 
Qui Qum pro peccatis gravibus leves quosdam et inusitatos imponunt 
pjfiuitentiffi modos, consuunt pulvillos secundum propheticum sermonem 
Kzeeb. xiii. sub orani cubito man us et faciunt cervicaliasub capitc uuiversas 
eetatis ad capiendas animas. 

+ Even a church-father of the fifth century, perhaps Maximus of Turin, 
felt constrained to speak earnestly against the abuse of indulgences prac- 
tised by Arian ecclesiastics among the barbarian tribes, and which had 
sprang out of accommodation to these preyailing customs. See the passage 
already referred to in connection with anoiluer subject : Pra*positi eorum, 
quos presbyteros vocant, dicuntur tale iJlfcere mandatum, ut si qais 
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of eedesiastical punishments ; or those who coniti 
^ m induced to undertake certain kinds of church penance^ 
fld^ciiithey siiould have been subjected according to the oldd!^» 
of the church, were allowed to substitute for these a pecuniary 
proportionately estimated, and the money thus contributed 
was either to be given as alms to the poor, or paid for the 
> 'hansom of captives, or for defraying the expenses of public, 
worship.* This was the first, in itself considered, innocent, 
occasion of indulgences. They were accordingly nothing 
else at first than a substitution for the church punishments 
hitherto customary, of others better suited to the manners of 
these races. But as it generally happened that some fe-tal 
misapprehension, whereby the barbarous people were made to 
feel secure in their sins, became easily attached not only to 
this, but to every kind of church penance, when the ecclesi- 
astical tribunal was not duly distinguished from the divine, 
and the church absolution from the divine forgiveness of sins, 
and when penitence was not contemplated* in its connection 
with the whole economy of Christian sjilvation,t so it hap^ 
pened here, that the practice of granting absolution for mow^ 
aoon gave birth to the fatal error, that it was possible in thia 
way to purchase exemption from the punishment of sin, and to 
obtain its forgiveness. The false confidence in the merit of 
almsgiving was in fact nothing new. Against this djlusion, 
and the abuse resulting from it, many of the ref wming synods 
of this period earnestly contended. Time the synod of 
Cloveshove, so often mentioned before, declared in the year 

laiconim fassus fuerit crimen admissum, non dicat illi : age poenitentiam ; 
defle peccata ; sed dicat : pro hoc criiniuc da tantum inilii et indulgetur 
tibi. Vanus plane et insipiens presbyter, cpii cum ille pnedam accipiat^ 
putat, quod peccatum Christus indul^ctit. Nescit, quia salvq/or solet 
pteata donare et pro delicto inirrere pretiosas lacrimas, non peciinias 
pitiperoaos. Deniqae Petru:., cum ter negando Dominum deliquisset,, 
veniam non muneribus meruit, sed Incrimis impetravit. Apud hujosmodi 
prsBceptores semper divites innocentes* semper pauperes criminosi a 
MabiHon Museum Jtalicum, T. I. P. IJ. p, 28. * ^ 

♦ Halitgar. liber poenitentialis, that whoever could not submit to the 
psesmbed faste, should pay a sum of money, proportionate to his means, 
for the deienmnate period of fasting remitted to him. Sed unusquisque: 
a^tendat, cui dare debet, sive pro redemptione captivorum, sive suMr 
saactom altare, sive pro pauperibus Christianis erogandum. 

mpecting the germ ^hese errors, the section relating to church^ 
life. Vohl. p. 223,and Vo^fll.p. 22 L , ^ 
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747, em* 26, that al«is were, by no means, to be given wnder 
^e impressUn of being able thereby to indulge more foely 
however trifling a nature. Nor should^ alM 
be given exce|>t out of property that had been lawfully ac- 
quired. When, on the contrary, alms were giv^h ouroif 
propwty unlawfully obtained, the divine justice was thereby 
rather offended than appeased. Neither might any give alms 
to the hungry for the purpose of surrendering himself to 
gluttony and drunkenness; lest perchance, in making tlife 
divine justice venal, he might draw down on Idniself the 
heavier condemnation. They who so acted or judged, seemed 
to give their property to God; but beyond a doubt they 
much rather by their vices gave tliemselves to the devii.^ 
This synod denounced also the dangerous, arbitrary, and 
novel custom, by which men imagined (an error occasioned 
no doubt by the above-mentioned introduction of tompositims 
into the practice of the church), that by the giving of aln][S 
they were releaseSl from all the other more difficult kinds of 
church penance — when, on the contrary, the ordinary church 
penance ought only to be strengthened thereby.f So too the 
second council of Chalons, A.i). 8134 declared against such 
as expected to purchase iraniunity from punishment by the 
giving of alms.§ A fidse confidence of the same kind was 
placed^also in the mechanical repetition of forms of prayer, of 
psalms, and even upon those so-called good works which men 
procured others ^o do for them. The council of Cloveshove 
declared, oi; the contrary,|| that the singing of psalms was 
without meaning, except as an expression of the feelings of 
the heart.lT This council Avas led to declare itself so strongly 
and explicitly against tliese erroneous tendencies, because they 
had exhibited themselves in the grossest forms. A rich man, 
who applied for absolution on account of a heavy crime, had 
stated in his letter, that he had distributed so many alms and 
procured such a number of persons to sing psalms and to fest 

• Hoc enim xnodo facientes sive acstimantes sua Deo dare videatur, 
se^psos diabolo per flagitia dare non dubitautur. 

t PoglK^emo sicuti nova adinvendo nunc plurimis periculosa consuetado 
eit, non elecmosyna porrecta ad minuen^m vel ad mutandam satisfaction 
aom per jejnaium et reliqua expiationis opera, a sacerdote jure canonica 
indicta, ma^ ad angmentandam em^^tionem. X G. 36. 

f C 36. Qni hoc perpetcarunt, TilentSaDeum mercedc ccwducejc,.^ 
impnne peccare Uceat. |1 C. 37. y^hs ii^tima inteutio coroSut. , 
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that even if he lived a hundred years longer^ lie 
nave famished a sufficient compensation* If thg. 
divihe justice dould be so propitiated, say the council oniilSe 
other side, Christ would not have said, How hardly shall a; 
man enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

In the regulations toucliing church penance, which belong 
to the Carolingian period, allusion is constantly made to the 
fiksU that the penance should be measured, not by the length 
of the time, but by the change of disposition.* Attention T(^as 
directed also to the difference between the divine forgiveness 
t>f sin and priestly absolution. Alluding to tlie opinion of 
those who held that confession of sins before God was alone 
necessary, and maintaining on the contrary, that both should 
be united, this coiuicil says : We should confess our sins to 
God, who is the forgiver of all sins according to Psalm xxxi., 
and mutually pray for each other’s salvation. By confession 
before God, we obtain the forgiveness of sins ; by confession 
to the priest we learn from him tlie means, by which sin may 
be purged away. For God, the author and giver of salvation 
and of health, bestows these blessings, sometimes by the 
invisible agency of his i)()vver, sometimes by employing the 
agency of the physician.f It is hert allowed, that the 
divine forgiveness of sins could be bestowed, even without 
the priestly absolution ; but that the priest acted only as an 
instriuiient of divine grace, for the purpose of leading men to 
the appropriation of the divine pardon,^ 8n too llalitgar 

♦ Thus the second council of Chalons, 813, c. 34 ; mqne enlmpensanda 
eat ixcnitentia quantitate tcmj)oris, sed ardore mentis et inortlficatione 
corporis. Cor autera contrituin et humiliatum Deus non spernit. 

f C6nfessio itaque, quee Deo fit, purgat peccata, ca vero, quae sacerdod 
6t, docet, qualiter ipsa purgeutur peccata. Deus namque saluti^.et sani- 
tatis auctor ct largitor plerumque banc prichet suaj potentiae invisihili 
adminifitratione, plerumque medieoniin opera tione. 

X AlsoTheodulf of Oilcans supposes the forgiveness of sins conditioned 
solely on the inward confession of sins before God, quia quanto nos 
memores sumus peccatorum nostronim, tanto horum Dominusobliviscitur. 
Blit he considers it to be the end of auricular confession, that penitents 
by ibliowin^ the counsel of the priest, and applying the remedies by hint 
presciubed, and through the mediation of his prayers, might be cleazised. 
from the stain of ? sin, quia accepto a sacerdotibus salutari consilic^ 
aaluberrimis piBnitentiaj observationibus sive rautuis orationibus, pecca- 
torum maculas diluimus, c. Sx To he sure, according to the church 
thebry of satisfacdon, it m‘^ght bo considered necessary, after the 
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Bays:* When a man has committed any sin, whereby he is 
extsiloded from the body of Christ, a great deal more certainly 
4ei:>«jnds on contrition of heart tlian on the measure of time ; < 
l^'«as no one can look into the heart of another, particular , 
times have been rightly fixed upon by the heads of the 
church, in order that satisfaction may also be given to the 
church, in which the sins are forgiven. f It is evident, how 
much better it would have been for the religious and moral, 
condition of the communities, if there had not been so great 
a lack of priests capable of administering the system of 
church penance according to the principles here expressed. ^ 
Besides the changes in the system of penance, which pro- 
ceeded from too lax a tendency, we have still to mention the 
new and severer kinds of penance, w hich, although more rarely, 
were imposed in extraordinary cases, such as murder, — where i 
the delinquent was compelled to go about with a heavy 
weight of iron chains and rings, made fast to dilFerent 
members of his body ; or, thus loaded, to make a pilgrimage 
to some distant hftly place, as the tomb of St. Peter, where, 
according to the nature of his case, he was to obtain ab- 
solution.J Against the vagrancy of such penitents, more 
resembling the spirit of oriental self-castigation than the 
moral culture of a •Christian, and imitated no doubt by 
enthusiasts and deceivers in other cases besides those de- 
scribed, the emperor Charles finally passed, in the year 789, 
a special law.§ 

giveness of sin haS been obtained, to obtain also exemption from its 
punishment by means of church penances voluntarily undertaken, so as 
to aj^oid the necessil^^ of being subjected to the fires of purgatory. 

♦ In his preface de poenitentise utilitate. 

f Ut satisfiat etiam ecclesise, in qua remittantur peccata. 

X The description of such an one : Pauperculus quidam presbyter 
propter bomicidii centum circulis ferreis tarn in collo quam in utroque 
constrictus brachio, quam gravibus quotidie suppliciis afiiceretur, per 
sulcos, quos ferrum carnibus ejus infiixerat, videntibus fidem fecit. Vita 
S. Galli, 1. II. c. 34. 

§ Nec isti imdi cum ferro (sinantur vagari), qui dicunt se data sibi 
poenitentia ire vagantes. Melius videtur, ut, si aliquid inconsuetum et 
capitale crimen commis<>rint, in loco permaneaut laborantes et servientes 
et pcenitentiam agentes secundum quod sibi canonice impbsitum sit* 
^uz. capitular. 1. 239. 
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SECTION FOtTETH. 


HISTOEY OF CHEISTIANITY, APPREHENDED AND DEVE- 
LOPED AS A SYSTEM OF DOCTRINES. 

I. In the Latin Church. 

Grisooby the Great, with whom we begin this period, con^ 
eludes the series of classical church -teachers of the AVest, By 
him that form ol the developmerjt of church doctrine which 
bad obtained in the Christianized Roman world was carried 
over int<» the succeeding centuries ; and lie represents the very 
importani middle point between tlie Cliristan creation under 
the Roman form of culture, now in the process of decline, 
and the new Christian creation destined to spring forth out of 
the stock of the German races. Born in Rome, between the 
years 540 and 550, of a noble, patricii^;;! family, he was edu- 
cated in a style corresponding to his rank, and possessed a 
good knowledge of Roman literature. Of the Greek language 
he always remained ignoiant lie filled for some time the otfice 
of prselor at Rome, till, in his fortieth year he retired from 
active duties and embraced the monastic life, lie founded 
six monateries ; and in one of these, which l\e had established 
in the vicinity of Rome, he entered as a monk himself, and 
was afterwards made it^ abliot. The Roman bishoj), Pelagius 
IL, drew him into the acti\e sen.ce of the church, making 
him one of the seven deacons in tlu‘ church of Rome.* Avail- 
ing himself of that knowledge of the world and skill in the 
management of affairs which Gregory had acquired in his 
former civil capacity, the pope sent linn as his agent* to Con- 
stantinople. On the death of Pelagius, in 589, Gregory was 
chosen his successor. Although he considered it his duty to 
devote himself with vigilant and unsparing activity to the 
manifold external business then connected with his official 

jp 

* resjponsalis. 
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colirse which apioeared to him in the light of a 
necessary condescension of love to the necessities of the weak, 
afuT, the example of Christ, who for the salvation of men took 
upon him the form of a servant,*]* — yet the immedivite spi- 
tual duties of his vocation ever seemed to him the most 
weighty and interesting ; and, in fact, he devoted the ener* 
gies of his mind even to the improvement of the ecclesiastical 
music, I and of the liturgical element in worship generally. 
He exerted a great influence on tlie peculiar shaping given to' 
the whole mode of worship in the following centuries Yet 
he by no means neglected the appropriate duties of his office 
as a preacher, but rather accounted them among the most 
essential duties of the priestly calling § He held it to be an 
essential duty of his priestly \oeatiou to admonish and exhort 
the collective body of the ttoek in public discourses, and the 
individual members of the flock by private conversations. || 
He complained that the bishops of his time neglected, by 
attending so mnch*to outward affairs, the business of preach- 
ing, which belonged to their vocation, and, to their own 
reproach, called themselves bishops without actually perform-- 
ing the duties indicated by this name and he acknowledged 

* Ho himself describes ftie vast amoimt of foreign business which fell 
npon his hands, 1. 1, in E/cchiel, H. XI. s (i. Cogor namquf* rnodo ec- 
olesiarum, modo monastcriorum causas discutere, srepe singulorum vitas 
actusque ficnsare, modo qiitcdam civ mm uegotia sustinere, modo de 
irruentibus Barbaroruiu gladiis gemere et conimisso gregi iusidiantes 
lupos tiraere, modo r^rum ciiram sumere, ne dcsiut subsidio eis ipsib, qui- 
bus ^iplince re^ xU teiietur, 

f *Kec tiedere anin^um debet, si sensiis ejns contcmplationi spiritalium 
semp»r intentus, aliquando dispeu&andis rebus minimis quasi minoratus 
inflectitur, quando illud veibuin, per quod constant omnia creata, ut pro- 
desset homiuibus, assumta humauitate voiuit paulo minus ab aiigelis mi- 
norari, 1 XIX. m .Job, s. 45. 

X As late as the begiuning of the ninth century the chair was still pointed 
out on which Gregory was wont to sit when lie led the church psalmody 
of the boys received into the schola caiitornm. Job. Diaconi vita, 1. II. c. 1* 

§ Prasconis offiemm suscipit qni'.qnib ad sacerdotiuin accedit. Sacer- 
dos vero si pnedicationis est ne&cius, quam clamoris vocem daturus est 
pneco mutus? 1. I. ep. 25. 

If Et qui una eadenique exhortationis voce non sufficit simul cunctos 
admonere, debet eingulos, in quantum valet, instruere, privatis locutioni- 
blis SBiUficare, exhortatione simplici fructum in filiorum suorum cordibuft 
qmserere. L. 1. Horn. XVII. in Evangelic, s. 9. 

^ Ad exteriora negotia delapsi sumus, ^nisteriiim prasdicationis re- 
linquimus et ad poenam nostram, wt video, ep'seopi vocamur, 1. 6. s. 14. 

V 0 2 



Jo 80 doing be accused himself^ although be was com* 
filial, by the exigencies of tlie times and in spite of his 
liii^bes^ to Income immersed in these external things.^ JK®* 
e^lt as it ^ten 'was for him to compose, by reason of his 
firoquent illness and the multitude of affairs of all kinds which 
Claimed and distracted his thoughts, as he himself complains, f 
yet he was a diligent preacher, and the majority of his 
iiriitings grew out of sermons which he had delivered. He 
exerted himself also to stimulate the diligence of others in 
^e^ionizing; while it was ever on liis lips that, in order to 
li^^ccessful discharge of the preacher’s office, life and dec- 
line must go together. “ Words,” he said, “ that came from 
a cold heart could never light up in hearers the fervour of 
heavenly desires ; for that which burned not itself could kindle 
nothing else.” J In order to lead the clergy of his times to a 
sense of the dignity of their office, he drew up for their 
use a “ Pastoral Rule ” (regula j>astoralis), in which a great 
d^l was brought togoilier that lies scatter(^l in different parts 
of his writings. In this work he endeavoured to show in wiiat 
temper of mind and in what way the spiritual shepherd sttoid^ 
come to his office ; liow he should live in it ; how he stioqid 
vary his mode of address according to (^fferent circumstapees, 
and according to the different character of hist hearers ; and 
how he should guard against self-exaltation in perceiving the 
happy results of his official labours. This work had an im- 
portant influence, during the next succeeding centuries, in 
exciting a better spirit among the clergy, and in leading to 
efforts for improving the condition of the church. The 
J:eforming synods under Charlemagne made it their text-kook 

* Me quoqne paritcr accuso, quamvis Barbarici temporis necessitate 
^mpulsas valde in his jacco invitus. 

f Quuin itaque ad tot et tanta cogitanda scissa ac dilaniatc.’ mens du* 
dtur, quando ad semetipsam redeat, ut totam st* inpriedicatione colligat? 
InEzechiel,!. I.H. XI. s. 0. 

X Ad supernum desidcrium inflaramare auditores sues nequeunt verba, 
quae frigido corde proferuntur, neque enim res, qu» in se ipsa non 
ttrserit, aliud accendit. Moralia, L. 1. VIII. in cap. 8 Job. s. 72. 
So also I. I. in K/iechiel, H. XI. s. 7. The preacher, he said, could in- 
spire in the hearts of his hearers a love of their heavenly home only 
qttnm lingua ejus ex vita arserit. Nam luoema, quse in semetipsa non 
ardet, earn rem, cui supponitu^, non accendit. To this he applies the 
words of John the Baptist (Jj;.\n v. 35) : Lucema ardens et lucens,ardeiui 
irldiddcet per eodeste oeslde *iam, lucens per verbom^ 
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in devising measures for the improvement of the spirituifcl 
order.* * * § Very soon after its appearance the question was pro* 
posu^ to the author by a bishop — ^What was to be done in ease 
that such men as, in’ this work, were required to fill the offices 
of tlie church could nowhere be found ?| whether, periiapa, it 
was not enough to know Jesus Christ and him crucified (scire 
Jesum Christum et hunc crucifixuni), where it is quite evi* 
dent that he who proposed the question was hardly aware how 
much is implied in really hmvhg and understanding this, 
according to the sense of St. Paul. "W ith regard to the 
peculiar theological character, the doctrinal and ethical bent 
of Gregory upon all thi^, the study of Augustin, for whom he 
had a peculiar vc‘neratiori,J Iiad exercised the greatest influ^^ 
ence. By him the Augiistinian doctrines, in their milder 
form, and directed rather to the interests of practical Chris- 
tianity than to those of speculation, were handed ever to the 
succeeding centuries. The practical inton'st was with him’ 
everywhere predominant ; it led him to adoptthe Augustinian 
scheme of doctrine only on tli(‘ side on which it seemed to him 
peculiarly necessary to receive it in order to the cultivation of 
a Chiustian habit of feeling, so as to beget true humility and 
self-renunciation without leading to the investigation of specu* 
lative questions; as, in fact, he was wont to trace heretical 
tendencies to the circumstance tliat men had not searched 
tlie Scriptures to find that for which they were given to 
mankind, and wlich belonged to tlie discipline necessary for 
salvation, bu% prying after what was hidden and. incompre- 
hensible, neglected to a[)p]y what was revealed to immediate 
pro9t.§ Men boldly speculated on the essence of tlie divine 

• See the preface to the council of Mentz, 813; the second council of 
Hbeims iy the same year. The third council of Tours directs, in its third 
canon, that no bishop should, if it could possibly be avoided, l)e ignorant 
of the canons of the councils, and of the liber pastoralis, in quibus se de- 
bet unusquisque quasi in quodam speculo assidue considerare. 

f See lib. II. ep. 54. 

I A prcefect of Africa having solicited a copy of his Moralia for hia 
own instruction, Gregory wrote to him, 1. X. ep. 38. Sed si delicioso 
enpitis pabulo saglnari, beati Augustini patriots vestri opuscula legite et 
ltd comparationem siliginis illius nostrum furfiirem non quaeratis. 

§ Omues hseretici, dum in sacro eloquio plus secreta Dei student per- 
scrutari, quam capiunt, fame sua sterii^ lint. Dum ad hoc tendunt, 
quodcomprehenderenequeimt,eacognosceA' negligunt, ex quibus erudirl 
potnerunt. 
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wliOe th^ remamed ignorant of their own wrefebed 

Mves,^ 

' - KiiOM'li^ge in God, Gregory contemplated as a cane^tfve, 
creative, and eternal knowledge, whereby the doctrine ti«tt 
;|irede$tination is conditioned on a foreknowledge of givm 
events seems by him to be excluded. It is only by a necessary 
anthropopatliisni that it is possible to speak of a divine fore- 
'bnowJedge,* since the relations of time do not admit of being 
,appli(^d to God. and we ean attribute to him properly only an 
eternal knowledge.f Yet in the application of this maxim he 
was prevented, by his practical spirit, from extending it to 
fpch length as to make the causality of evil revert back on 
God, though he nowhere enters into any close investigation of 
this relation. Where it is said that God creates good and 
evil (Isaiah xlv. 7), the latter, he says, refers only to the evil 
which God ordains for good. The creative agency of God 
cannot be referred J to evil, as being in itself a negative 
thing.§ Thus, too, he explains the expression, God hardOfis 
men’s hearts, as meaning simply that he does not, when they 
‘have involved tlieraselves in guilt, bestow on them the topftce 
whereby their liearts might be softened. || By reason irf The 
prevailing notion resjjecting infant br.ptism, concerning The 
origin of which we Jjave s))oken already in the preening 
period, the question must have occurred to him, Why should 
one child, if it dies after rmdving baptism, be saved, and 
another, if it dies before receiving the sani'^, be lost ? which 
he answers, rejecting all otlier inodes of explanation, simply by 
referring to the incompreliensibleness of the iivine judgments, 


♦ Plerumque audactvr dc iiaturu divinitatis tractant, cum semetipsos 
miseri nesciaut. L. XX. in cap. 30 Job. s. 18. 

t Scimus, quia Deo futuruni nihil est, ante cujus ociilos* prseterita 
nulla sunt, priesentia non transciint, futura non veniunt, quiaorane quod 
nobis fuit et erit, in ejus conspt'ctu pra'sto est, et omne quod praesens 
est, scire potest potiiis qiiam pra*scire, quia qua? nobis futura sunt videt, 
qiufio taiuen ipsi semper pra*sto sunt, pra'seius dieitur, quamvis nequa- 
.quftm futurum pravideat, qu<Mi pnesens videt, nain ct quseque sumt, 
nou in aaternitaic ejus ideo videntur, quia sunt, sed ideo sunt, quia videntur. 
X*. 20 in cap. 30 Job. s. 63. 

} Qtue nulla sua natura subsistunt. 

§ L. 111. in ca)>. 2 Job. s. r. 

11 See t, XXXI. in e»p. Job. «. 26 , and in Execbiel, 1. 1, ft XL 
«. 25, 
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liIrMek men ought hmnbly to adore.* In another urbeit 
he dwells in like manner on the incomprehensible oharaotcar of • 
providential dealings, he makes the following praetieal 
application of this truth “Let man, then, come to the coiir 
flciousness of his ignorance, that he may fear.J: Let him fear^ 
that he may humble himself ; let. him humble himself, that ha 
‘may place no confidence in Jiiii^iaehEL Let him place no coa-» 
fidence in himself, that he ^inay learn to seek help of hia 
-Creator ; and when he has come to know, that in self-cou^^ 
dence nothing is to be found but death, 1 e r/ay, bv appropid«> 
ating the help of his Creator, attain to life/'§ With 
Gregory, the important point touching the relation of free- 
will to grace is this — that every motion to good proceeds from 
divine grace; but that the free-vdli co-operates, while gmoe 
works within it in a manner conformed to its nature, following 
the call of grace with free self-determination ; all which, too, 
may be very easily reconciled with Augustin’s doctrine of the 
gratia indeclinabiiis ; and in this sense alone does he ascribe 
any merit tofi ee-will.|| By this connection of ideas, Gregory 
can reconcile with the assertion of a free-will the assertion 
also pf a grace attracting and transforming man’s corrupt will 
with a power wliich# is essentially irresistible. “ O, what a 
consummate artist is that Spirit!” says he. “^Without the 
tardy process of learning, the man is impelled onward to all 
that tiffs Spirit wills. No sooner does he touch the soul than 
he teaches, and ^lis touch is itstdf a teaching ; for at one and 
the same tir^te he enlightens and converts the human heart : it 
suddenly turns sti anger to what it was, and becomes what it was 

* Quanto ohscuritate nequeunt conspici, tanto debent humilitate vene- 
rari, 1. XXVII. in cap. 36 Job. s. 7. 

t See 29 in cap. 3S Job. s. 77. 

J Id reference to the question respecting himself, whether he belonged 
to the bumber of the elect, a point about which no person could be 
certain. 

§ Et qui in se fidens mortuus est, auctoris eui adjutorium appeteas 
vivat. 

II Quia ppBveniente diviiia gratia in operatione bona, nostrupi Ubemoi 
ariutriund sequitur, liOsmetipsos liberare dicimur, qui liberanti nos Do- 
mino consentimus. He explains the phraseology of St. Paul (1 Cor. xy. 
10) as follows : Quia enim prsevenientem Dei gratiam per liberum arbi* 
trium fuerat subsequutus, apte subjui ^it : xnecuin, ut et divino muneti 
uon esset ingrains, et tamen a merito Uu^ri arbitrii non remaneret extra- 
neos. L. XXIV. in cap. 33 Job. s. 24. 
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He tonAdm goodness the work of Ood and nmn’s work 
; iil liie same time ; inasmuch as it is to be traced to the causality 
rrf divine grace, while the free-will, as an instrument ojfr the 
egmicyof ^ace, freely surrenders itself, that is, without being 
ccmsmods of any constraining necessity. Hence we can speak 
reward, although indeed without this determinate agency 
of grace, which God bestows oOifione but the elect, this act of 
the free-will would not have been exerted. And had Gregory 
been disposed to follow this train of ideas still farther, he 
must have come to the result that this was a necessary agency 
of grace, though exerted in the form of the subject’s own self- 
detemiination.f Now as Gregory made the salvation of the 
individual depend on the question whether or no he belonged 
to' the number of the elect, and yet, according to his opinion, 
no man could penetrate into this hidden counsel of the divine 
mind without a special revelation, it followed that no man, in 
the present life, can have any certainty with regard to his sal- 
vation ; and this uncertainty appeared to hixi a most salutary 
thing for man, serving to keep him ever humble, and in « 
watchful care over himself. On one occasion, a laify ^iil 
waiting, of the emperor’s household (cubicularia) at 
tinople, by name Gregoria, wrote to him^ that she could ha^ 
no peace till Gregory could assure her it was revealefd to Mtn 
from God that her sins were forgiven. To this he replied, | 
that she had required of him a tiling which was at on6e diffi- 
cult and unprofitable — difficult, because he ^yas unworthy of 
such a revelation ; unprofitable, because it was not till the 
last day of her life, when no more time Was Icft jto weep over her 
sins, she ought to liave the assurance that they were forgi^bm 
Till then, distrustful of herself, trembling for herself, she 
dhould always fear on account of her sins, and seek to cleanse 

♦ Gregor. 1. 11. Horn, in Evangel. XXX. s. 8. O qualis est artifex iste 
cpiritiis 1 INuila ad disceiidum mom agitur in omne quod voluerit. Mox 
ut tetigerit mentem docct solumque tutigisse docuisse est, nam humanmn 
animam sublto ut illustrat immutat, abnegat hoc repente quod erat, ex- 
Idhlfet repente quod non erat. ^ 

t Bonum, quod agimus, et Dei est et nostrum, Dei per prmvenientem 
gxatiam, nostrum per obsequentera liberam voluntatem. Quia non ijn* 
medto gratias agimus, scimus, quod ejus munere pnevenimur, et rursum, 
quia non immerito retributione^i quecrimus, scimus, quod obsequehta 
Hbero arbitrio bona clegimus,^ qua; ageremus. L. XXXIII. in cap. 41 
Job. s. 40. i L. Vli. ep. 25. 
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iHStBdif frotn them by daily tears. This was the state of infai4 
which Paul found himself to be in (1 Cor. ix, 27), notwith- 
siaoding he could boast of such high revelations. This mode 
of viewing the matter, which, in the following centuries, con- 
tinued to be entertained in the Western church, gave occasion^ 
it is true, to a tormenting species of asceticism, to dark and 
melancholy views of life, and to various kinds of holiness by 
works or superstitious observances^, which were started into 
existence by the oppressive feeling of this uncertainty ; but 
Gregory still directed the anxious soul .o t/ust in the objec- 
tive promise of divine grace in Christ. Thus, for instance, he 
concludes one of his sermons: * — Belying on the compas- 
sion of our Creator, mindful oi‘ his justice, be concerned for 
your sins ; recollecting his grace, despair not ; the God-man 
gives man trust in God.” 

If we remark, in the doctrinal system of Aiigu&^^in, two ele^ 
ments — tKe purely Christian, which proceeded from a profound 
apprehension of t^ie ideas of grace ” and of jmtijicatwn** 
as essentially spiritual ideas, and the sensual Catholic, vmich 
he had received from the church tradition, and which had 
becopie mixed up with the former in his inward life — so too we 
meet with the same c\lem(*!its in Gregory, and they were trans- 
mitted by him clown to the succeeding centuries. From the 
latter proeet ded the development of Catholicism in the middle 
ages, in its sensual Jewish form ; from the former, the seeds 
of a vital and juward Chrisfiauity, which is to be found also 
under the e* ^^elope of Catholicism, and which sometimes even 
excited and produced a reaction against the sensual Catholic 
prYBoiple. The antagonism between these two elements disco- 
coved itself in him in various ways. 

Though, on the one hand, he was easily inclined to believe 
the stoitfes about miracles wrought in his own time, and espe- 
cially to ascribe such miraculous operations to the sacraments ; 
and though, by collections of this sort in his Dialogues, f he 
nourished the passion for miracles in the times which suc- 
ceeded hii|^; yet, on the other, his intuitive perception coming 

♦ In Evangelia, 1. II. H. XXXIV. 

f In vhich, by the way, several remarkable phenomena are related^ 
belonging to the higher province of p «rchology, where the energy of a 
divine hie, breaking through mere earthi^ limits, may perhaps have been 
revealed. 
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the depths of the Christian consciousness of the esj^noc 

Christianity, and of the new creation grounded in 
Ifdemption, together with the inward miracle of the co^u- 
nation of a divine life,^ led him to appreciate more cor<- 
rectly the external miracle as an isolated and temporal thing, 
compared to the one and universal fact wliich was thereby to 
be introduced and marked, and to form a counter-influence to 
Ihe fleshy passion for miracles. He considered external mi- 
pUcles as having been once necessary in order to pave the way 
the introduction among men of the new creation, to ele- 
vate the mind from the visible to the invisible, from the miracle 
without to the far greater miracle within. They who had 
eometlnng new to aurionnce must j)rocure credence for them* 
aelv«es by these new facts accompanying the new annuncialion.t 
Wherever that highest of all miracles and end of them all, the 
divine life, has once entered humanity, it no longer needs the 
external sign. Paul, on an island full of unbelievers, healed 
the aick by his ]:)rayers ; but to his sick com})anion Timothy, 
be ftnly recommended the natural remedies ( 1 IMm. v. 23), 
for the former needed first to be made susceptible for the in- 
ward power of the divine life ; but the sick friend, who wafi 
already sound and healthy within, J ^ad no need of tb^ 
outward miracle. § The true miracle ever continues to 
rate in the church, since the church daily accomplishe8„%wi 
a spiritual manner, such works as the apostles acoonlplislted 
after a sensible maimer — a thought which he ^ne|y carries out 
with reference to the gift of tongues, the gift of healing, 
spiritually interpreted. And he then goes onjto .say — “ These 
wonders are the greater, because they are of a spiritual ki«fd ; 
the greater, because by their means not the bodies but the souls 
of men are revived.” “ Such wonders,” lie adds in the ser- 

♦ Thus, concerning the relation of the diffusion of the Holy^Hhost to 
the incarnation of the Son of (iod, be says : In ilia Deus in se perma* 
mens suscepit hominem, in ista vero homines veuientem desuper suscepe- 
riint Deum, in ilia Dens iiaturaliter facuis est homo, in ista homines facti 
snntper adoptionem Dii. In Evangelia, lib. 11. Horn. XXX. s. 9. 

t nova fecerent, qui nova pradicarent. Ad hoc quj#pe visibilb 
mlracula coruscant,ut corda videntium ad lidera invisibilium pertrahant, 
ut per hoc, quod minim foris agitur, hoc quod intus est, longe mirabilius 
aentiatur. In Evang. 1. 1. Hj^lV. s. 3. 

{ Qui salubriter intus vivebay^ 

$ Compare also 1. XXVIl. m cap. 37 Job. s. 36* ed. Bene^odn. I. 
£669. 
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1 ^ from which these remarks are taken,* *^you may wcnjc, 
if you will, by the power of God. Those physical mir^^i^les 
ara^sometimes evidences of holiness, but they do not constitute 
it ; but these spiritual miracles which are wrought in the 
aoul, are not evidence of the virtue of the life, but they consii- 
tute that virtue. The former, even the wicked may haVe 
(Matt. vii. 22) ; the latter, none but the good enjoy. Labour 
not then after miracles, M'liich one may have in common with 
the reprobate ; but after the mkaeles of love and piety, which 
are the more sure in proportion as they are the more hidden.” 
After citing the words of (Jhrist above referred to, Gregbry 
says, in another place, t ‘‘ It is plain from this, that humility, 
love, should b© honoured in men, not the power of working of 
miracles. 'The proof of holiness is not the working of im- 
racles, but the loving all as we do ourselves.” J Tlie gift of 
brotherly love, he means, is the only token of discipleship 
as described by Christ Jiimself. He finely unfolds the idea of 
a moral power ♦proceeding from faitli, wdjich would get the 
victory even over the power of Anti-Christ, accompanied 
though it might be with seeming miracles. § 

Though Gregory spoke highly of tlie operations of divine 
grace in the miraculous cures eflected at tJie tombs of saints, 
yet he denounced that direction of prayer at these holy places 
which sought Iielp chiefly in matters relating to the body. 

Bcillbld,” says he, in a sermon preached at the festival of a 
martyr, II ‘‘hovi^raany have come up to tJie feast, bowing the 
knee, beati*-g your hearts, uttering w^ords of prayer and con- 
fession of sins, moistening your cheeks with tears. But ponder, 
I "beseech you, the character of your prayers, consider w hether 
you pray in tlie name of Jesus, that is, whether you pray for 
the joys of eternal bliss j for you seek not Jesus in the dwell- 

♦ L. II. in Evangel. H. XXIX. s. 3. 

t L. XX. in cap. 20 Job. cap. 7. s. 17. 

X He adds ; De Deo vera, de proximo vero meliora qnam de semetipso 
B ntire. 

^ Ante i^nim a 6delihas xniraculorum divitim subtrahuntur ct tunc 
contra eos antiquus ille hostis per aperta prodigia ostenditur, ut quo ipie 
per signa extollitur, eo a fldelibus sine signis robustius laiidabili usque 
vincatur. Quorum niniirum virtus omnibus signis fit potior, quum onme, 
qpiod ab illo terribiliter fieri conspicH, per internm oonstoutim calcenL 
premit. L. XXXIV. in Job. c. 3, s. 7. 

II In Evangelia, 1. 11. Bm. XXVII. 
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bf Jfesos, if, in the temple of eternity, you pray in an 
impatient manner for temporal things. Behold, one seeks in 
bis prayer a wife ; another longs for an estate ; anothep^ for 
dothing ; another for the means of subsistence. And, very 
tlhie, even for these things, if they be lacking, men must ask the 
Almighty God ; but in so doing we should ever be mindful 
of that which we have leained from the precept of our Saviour, 
^Seek first the kingdom of God and his lighteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you/ It is no error, then, to 
pray to Christ even for these things, if we do not seek them 
too earnestly. But he who seeks by prajer the death of an 
enemyv be who peistcutes with pra\ er one w horn he canno^t 
perserote with the sword, incurs the guilt of a murderer; 
fights, while he Jirays, against the will of his Crea]|or} bS(( 
very prayer is sin/' 

From what has now been said concerning the^if^xinal 
principles of (iregoiy, wc may infer the intimate conndOnon in 
which, in his case as in tliat of Augustin, tl/b ethical element 
would stand to the doctiin.il, and the peculiar direction his 
mind would take in the discussion of ethical* questions, Ik 
was the peculiar (hrection adopted and carried out by Augus- 
tin, in opposition to that Pelagianism wdueli severed Christian 
morality from its intimate connection with the doctrines of 
faith. It was the tendency winch seeks to refer everything back 
to the central point of the Chiistian life, the divine principle of 
a life growing out of f.ntli, tlie essential temper of love; and 
the opposition, thence resulting, to the isolated and outward 
mode of estimating morality by the standard of quantity. It 
is from tlie root of holiness within,” says Gregory, “ from 
which the single branches of holy conduct must proceed, if 
that conduct is expected to pass as an acceptable ofiering, an 
oblatio verac rectitudinis, before God ;f and the essence of 
this inward holiness col]si^t^ in love, which spontaneously 
gives birth to all that is good. As many branches spring from 
a single tree and a single root, so many virtues spiing from 
love, which is one. The branch of good works is without 
verdure, except it abide in connection with the root of love. 

V A subject on which he had par'icularly employed his thoughts, 
eialty in hisMoralia, in his praeveal allegorizing interpretation of 
which grew out of homilies on this book. 

f Lib. XIX. in Job. c. 23, s. 3«i. ^ 
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the precepts x>f oar Lord are many, ^hile yet there 
4.1mi one ; — many as it repeats the manifoldness of the worfe^ 
the root, which is love.”* He, therefore, reoqgniaes 
the "Necessary inward connection subsisting between au the 
virthcs, particularly of the so-called cardinal virtues ; since me 
cannot subsist in absolute separation from the rest.f lie 
enters into the following exposition, among others, to illustrate 
the necessary connection subsisting between the cardinal 
virtues. Prudence, which has respect to the knowledge of 
what has to be done, can avail nothing without fortitude, 
which supplies the power for the actual performance of that 
which is known to be right. Sucii knowledge would be a 
punishment rather than a virtue. He, then, who by prudence 
knows what he haS' to do, and by fortitude actually does it, is 
just indeed ; but; flip seal of justice ceases to be a right 
unless it is ^ccorn||dpd with moderatiotu\ On this principle 
he combseted sevS^v' individual forms of that fundamental 
error in morals, gfStimatiiig works of piety in a separate and 
outward manner, opera operata ; as, for instance, very fre- 
quently in the case of almsgiving, in the case of the monastic 
nfe, which, in other respects, was so highly valued by him. 
"^‘Itls often obscrvei^” says he, ^‘that individuals, under the 
urgent feeling of a momentary contrition, become monks; 
but in changing the outward garb they are not found to be 
chang(|d also in inw ard disposition.§ Such persons might be 
addressed in the language of Paul to those who observed the 
externals of tlie law ; That with Christ neither circumcision 
availeth anything nor uncircuincision, but a new creature. 
To% despise the present world ; to cease loving the transient 
atid perishable ; to be thoroughly humble before God and 
towards ou^ neighbours ; to bear, with patience the insults to 
which we may be exposed, and with patience to banish every 
feeling of revenge from the heart ; not to covet the goods of 


» Lib. IL in Evangelia, H. XXVII. s. 1. 

t Una virtus sine aliis aut omnino nulia est aut imperfecta, lib. XXII* 
Moral, c. 1. 1. II. in Ezechiel, H. X. s. 18. 

X In Ezechiel, lib. I. Horn. III. s. 8. 

§ Ad vocem prsedicationis quasi eifLconvcrsione compunctoa hahitnm, 
non aninmm mutasse, ita ut religic^s^ vestem sumerentt sed ante acta 
vitia non calcarent et de solo exterios habitu, quern sumserant sancUtataa 
fiidnciam habere. 







mi to eommunicate of our sobstanee to the »eecff ; Ho 
lave our Inends in God, and, for the sake of God, to love even 
oiir enemies ; to be grieved when our neighboiirs suffer, ^and 
not to regoioe over the death of an enemy ; — this is the'new 
einatian/ So he often speaks slightingly of those ascetio 
axiitenties which had not grown out of true love and selfk 
rennnciation, and which served as a foothold for pride and 
vanity and of that mock humility which, beneath an appear- 
ance of outward self-debasement, concealed the greater pride, 
making use of the one to nourish the otlier ; J and of the hti* 
nwHty that consisted in the opus operatura of confessing one’s 
sinfulness, or particular sin, and betraying, at the same time, 
the insincerity of this confession, by the manner in which rOh 
proofs vere received from anolher.^ Moreover, Gregory 
transmitted the fundamental priticiple <rf the Augustinian 
ethics, by expounding, in the same strict^MN?, the obligation 
to truthfulness, and by utt(*rly condct«flS|| every Species of 
falsehood. II ' • , 

Gregory by no means inculcated a blind faith, excluding atr 
rational investigation ; but on this point also followed^Pit^ 
principle of Augustin on the relation of reason to faith, though 
by virtue of his peculiar bent of mind he^ventured Jess dimply 
into doctrinal speculations. “ The cliurcli,*’ says he, ‘‘ requires. 

♦ In Ezechicl, 1. 1. IT, X. s. 9 . # 

f See €. g. 1, II. in Kvaiigelia, Horn. XXXII. Forlasse laboriosum 
non est bomirii relinquere sua, seU valde laboriosum t“U, relinquere seme- 

tipsnm. 

Sunt nonnulli, qui vilos videri ah horainibus appetunt atque omne, 
quod suiit, dejcctos se exhibeiulo coiit#*mnuiit ; sed tameri ajuid se inOeor* 
sn;^ quasi ex ipso merito ostonsju vilitatis intuniescunt et tanto mapis in 
corde elati siiut, quanto amplius m sjKcie elatioueui premunt. 1. XX VII, 
Moral, s. 78. 

§ Sttpe contingit, iit passim Sv' homines iniquos esse fateantur; sed 
qnum peccata sua veracitei aliis arguentibns undmnt, defendant se sum^-' 
mopere, atque iunoceutes viden coi.untur. Iste de confessione peccati 
omari voluit, non huimliari, jkm- accubationem suam hiimilis appetUt 
videri, non esse, 1. XXIV. Moral, s. * 22 . 

I He would not tipprove of tidling a falsehood, even to save life, at 
nec vita cujuslibet per fallaciam dufVtidatur, ne suae anim® noceant, dum 
prestare vitam carni nituntur alien®, quanquam hoc ipsum peccati ge- 
nus ibcilliine credimus relaxari. l^^ral. 1. XVIII. s. .5. So also against 
ikUeliood springing from a mistailen notion of humility, qui necessitate 
cegente vera de se bona loquitur, tanto magis hamilitati jungitur, quanto 
et verltati sociatur. Moral. XXVI. s. 5. * 
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fti& ody on tatioiml grounds of convietion ; and evon irtol 
fihe presents matters which could not be comprehended by 
reason, she raUonally ad'dses that human reason should not lo^ 
too Arnest to fathom what is incomprehensible. The infitt* * * § - 
enee of Gregory in hastening the decline of the study of 
ancient literature, has often been greatly exaggerated. Ill 
this respect he simply followed out the views wliich had be*- 
come predominant in the Western church. We remarked on 
a former page how much he insisted on study as a duty of the 
j but we must allow he required tuck studies of them 
as were suited to their calling — spiritual studh^;f and he 
severely reproved a certain bis»ho[), Desiderius of Vienne, J 
because, while a bishop, he gave in^rruction in grammar, and 
ei|plained the ancient pocts.§ Wc ought to be exactly informed 
respecting the motives whicli influenced the bishop, and of the 
manner in which he contrived to unite these labours with the 
duties of Ws vocation, which, no doubt, under the existing cir- 
cumstances in France, demanded great attention, to be able to 
judge how far Gregory was right in passing on him so severe a 
ensure. At all events, we cannot possibly infer, from the 
&ct that he considered this employment unbeseeming a bishop, 
that Ke considered tli% study of ancient literature generally anr 
unsuitable einploynif'nt for a Christian. But when he says 
that it is unbecoming even in a pious layman to recite poems 
that hatie anything to do with the pagan doctrine of the gods, 
it would seem follow from this that he considered it un- 
becoming a pioUsS Christian to teach the ancient literature* 
Yet in the vehemence of his feelings towards a bishop who 

* Ecclesia recta, quae errantibus dicit, non quasi ex auctoritate pr»- 
Oipit, sed ex atione persuadet. He makes the church say : ea, qu«e 
assero, nequaquam mihi ex auctoritate credita, sed an vera sint, ex 
xaflone pensate. Moral. 1. VIII. s. 3. 

f The studies of the clergy extended more rarely, however, to the 
older Greek fathers ; partly on account of their ignorance of the lan- 
guage, partly because the doctrinal opinions of those fathers were Jess 
agreeable to the prevailing bent of mind in many. Thus we may explain 
how it should happen tl at in the Roman libraries not a single book of 
the writings of Iremeus was to be found. 1. XI. ep. 56. 

X L, XL ep. 54. ^ 

§ Quia in uno se ore cum Jovis laudi^'US Christi laudes non eapiont Ot 
<{Baia grave nefaudumque sit episcopis canere, quod nec laioo religioao 
oonvemat, ipse considera. , 
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tbm «mpl<^ed his time, he may perhaps have expressed him* 
eelf more strongly than he would otherwise have done.* 

^ The death of Gregory the Great, in 604, was followed by 
Ihe ^lidcal movements and revolutions among"*^ the nations of 
the nest, amid which the culture transmitted from ancient 
Hmes was more and more exposed to utter extinction. Although 
in Borne and Italy f libraries were kept up, from whose stores 
the new churches in England and Germany were afterwards 
made fruitful, yet the degree of scientific interest was still in- 
sufficient in those countries to make any use of them amid ijsifi 
storms and convulsions by which Italy especially was agitated 
in the next succeeding centuries. The great interval, in 
ological cultivation and evangelical knowledge, between 
ory the Great and tlie popes of the eighth century, is 
strikingly apparent. During this wild torrent of destruction 
Providence was preparing a few plac'os of security in isolated 
districts, where the remains of the older culture were preserved 

♦ If the commentary on the books of King's, which is ascribed to Gre- 
gory, might be taken as evidence of his mode of thinking, it would be 
clear from this that he was much rather a defender of the study of an» 
cient literature in the same sense as Augustin was. lie held the study 
_tte liberal arts (artes libcrales) to be nece'^sarj , in order to learn bow i|g 
understand rightly the sacred Scriptures. Hstlooks upon it as a deviCO 
of the evil spirit to dissuade Christians from these studies, ut et secularia 
uesciant et ad sublimitatem spiritaliuin non pertiugant. Moses, in order 
to be prepared for the right setting forth of divine things, was first in- 
atructed in all the wisdom of the Eg} ptians. Isaiah was more eloquent 
than all the other prophets, because he was not, likederemiah,an armen- 
tarins, but nobiliter instructus. So, too, St. Paul was pre-eminent among 
the apostles per doctrinain, quia futurus in coclestibus lerrena prius stu- 
diosus didicit. 1. V. in I. Ileg. IV. s. 00. At all eveufs, from whomsoever 
this work may have proceeded, it wws a remarkable reaction against the 
tendency to despise ancient literature. But although this language is too 
Strong to have lieen used by Gregory himself, yet it is plain from hia 
writings, that while he considered it unbecoming in a Christinn to em- 
ploy his thoughts a long time on many of the works of antiquity, he 
Certainly must have supposed an acquaintance with ancient literature 
necessary, as a general thing, in c'rder to theological culture — at least if 
he was consistent with himself. The story aboilt the burning up of the 
Bibliotheca Palatine, by Gregory's command, cannot be considered as suf- 
ficiently attested, the sole foundation for it are' the traditions of the twelfth 
centn^. John of Salisbury II. 2C. Policratic. 

f Where the famous Cdssiodo|f', after retiring from public life to a 
cloister, collected together rich t; easures of literature : and, by his insti- 
ttttio divinanim Uterarum, inspired the monks with a love of study, and 
itimuiated them to the copying of books. 
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•8 materials to be wed and appropriated in the new Christian 

l^reation among the nations. ” 

In^pf»in, at.the close of the sixth century and the opening 
of the seventh, laboured Isidorus, bishop of Hispalis or Sevilloi 
who embraced within his knowledge all that in his own age 
was to be obtained from scientific culture. As a theological 
writer he exerted some influence by a liturgical work on the 
duties of ecclesiastics (De officiis ecclesiasticis libri duo) ; and 
by another, which contains, in three books, a collection 6f 
tnbughts arranged in the order of the more important subjects 
relating to the doctrines of C^hristian faith and practice (sen* 
tentiarum libri tres). In this bo follows, sometimes word for 
word, Augustin and Gregory the (ireat; and thereby con* 
tributed to spread and propagate their prineipies in the follow* 
big centiirie'^ ; as, for example, the doctrines concerning grace 
and predestination* — Augustin’s stricter principles on the 
subject of truthfulness.']' In his Chronicle of the Goths, also,* 
he disapproves the violent nu^asures resorted to for the conver- 
sion of the Jews in Spain, and follows the principles of 
Gregory.^ The seeds of scientific and theological culture 
aicattqr^ by Isidorus long continued to operate in Spain, even 
after the conquest of Mi is country by the Saracens in the eighth 
century ; and the seiiaratioii of Spain from its connection with 
the rest of the Ch^i^tiall world, may have been the very 
reason Vhy many tilings were more freely developed there 
now; than at an •earlier period, the clergy being no longer so 
cramped and restricted by the system of the Romish church. 
Hence the signst of the reaction of a freer spirit against the 
trodtlional Roman tendencj^ (see above, p. 207). 

We said, on a former pa^e, that the monasteries* of Ireland 
became asylums and centres for collecting the elements of 

• The form of expression deserves notice, 1. II. c. 6. Gcmina est 
prssdestinatio sive electorum ad requiem hive reproboruin ad mortem. 

t L, II. c. 30, Hoc quoque mcudacii genus perfect! viri summopere 
fbiiunt, nt nec vita cujuslibet per eoruin fallaciaip defendatur, ne sum 
aniinm noceant, dam prmstare vitam alienic cariii nituntur, quamquaiqt 
hoc ipsum peccati genus facillime credimus relaxari. 

I He says, concerning such measu^s of king Sisabut : iEmulationem 
qnidem Dm habuit, sed non secundum scientiam. Potestate eoim com* 
pulit, ^uos provocare fidei ratioue oportuit. He then, to be sure, adds ; 
Bed sicot Bcriptum est Phil, i., sive per occasioncm sive per yeritatem^ 
Christas adnuuciatur, in hoc g^deo et gandebo, 

VOL, V. 
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and learned culture. Far renowned wene the 
paeteiis from Scotland (raagistri e Scotia), who trayelled mt 
to England but to France and Germany, and flight 
imrkius' branches of knowledge. From Ireland, as we have 
leen, England was enriched with books and science ; and the 
enthudasm which was first excited in that country led English 
de^^men and monks to procure books from Rome and 


In the seventh century Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the abbot Hadrian, who had accompanied him from Rome, 
gniocd for themselves deserveci credit by their efforts to 
‘ er the progress of culture in England. They traversed 
piountry in company witli eiich other, and made arrange- 
Sfits for the establishment of schools. Tliey left behind 
them many disciples ; and among these, as Bede reports, -f were 
men able to speak Latin and Greek as their motljer tongue. 
Under these influences grew up a man who deserves to be 
called emphatically the teacher of England, the YenemMb 
!^de. Born in the year 673 in the village of Yarrow^ ill 
Northumberland, he received liis education, from the 
was seven years old, in the monastery of Wearmouth, and 
this monastery was also, until his deaths the seat of his great, 
though unobtrusive, activity as a teacher. By him many 
either church- teachers, who became eminent also as instructors 
in other countries, were educated. Of himself he sa^s,J that 
he had bestowed every pains upon the study jf the Scriptures, 
and amid the devotional exercises and liturgical duties which 
devolved on him as a monk and priest, it had been his delight 
to be ever learniiig, teaching, or writing.§ The manner 61 his 
death corresponded wdth sucli a life, con^sec rated in noiseless 
^tivity to God. In the last fourteen days of it he calmly 
and cheerfully conteiJiplaied liis approaching departure, sur- 


• In the account of the life of the abbot, and afterwards bishop, Aldhelm^ 
composed by William of Malmesbury, who wrote, it is true, in the twelfth 
century, but made use of earlier sources, it is mentioned that the mer^ 
clumt vessels froui France often brought with the rest of their merchan- 
dizCf bibles and other books. Sev cap. a. Acta Sanctorum Bollaud. mens, 
T. VI. t 82. t ^l»st Eccles. iv. 2, 

) In the report on his life andifwritings, in his history of the Ejs^ghah 
ehurch; also Acta S. Maj. T. VI. f. 721, and MabUlon,Acta S. ord. 
Benedioti seec. III. P. 1. 

§ Semper aut discere, aut docere, aut scribere dulce habui. 



wmi^^ by bis &ciples, thankful for all the good he hM 
immved in this life, and even for bis final sufferings, which to 
lodk^ upon as a means of sanctification^* His last homes 
were consecrated to the work of his life — the Instruction of 
youth; and he died in the midst of his beloved ptitpils on t^e 
26thofMay, A.D. 735.t 

In the spirit of Bede, the same work was carried forward by 
Egbert, one of his scholars and particular friends, who sapor* 

♦ His scholar Cuthbert says of him : Vere fateor, quia neminem ^ 
quam oculis meis vidi nec auribus audivi tarn diJigeiiter gratiasDeo 
vivo referre. 

I In those last fourteen days of his sickuess he was employed in tranflh 
lating the Gospel of John into the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and in correctixig 
collection of Isidore’s Abbreviatures for the benefit of his scholars ; 
** For,*’ said he, “ my scholars ought not to read a fals#^ text, and 
my death labour to no purpose.” When his disease grew more violent, 
and it was only with difficulty he could breathe, be still continued to 
teach during the whole day ; and on the day before his d«*atb, he cheer- 
ihily dictated to his amanuensis, and remarked to one of his scholars, 

Make baste to leara ; 1 know not how long 1 shall still remain with 
you, and whether my Creator may not toon take me to himself.” Thus 
be eiqployed the last days of liis life in dictating to his scholars, in cor- 
recting what they bad wgitten, aud in answering their questions. Having 
thus occupied himself till after the third hour past noon, he begged one 
of his scholars to summon quickly the priests of the convent. “The 
rich of this world ” said he, “ can make presents of gold, and silver, and 
other pi%cious things ; these 1 have not, but with much love and joy will 
I give .my brethrey what God has given me.” It was a little pepper, 
frankincense, p’ld some articles of church apparel. When they arrived, 
he begged each of them to read the mass diligently, and pray for him. 
“ It is time,” said fie, “ if it so please my Maker, that I should return 
bacl? to him w'ho created me from nothing. 1 have lived lo^g— the time 
of my dissolution approaches ; 1 long to depart and to be with Christ, for 
my soul eam?.stly desires to see my king Christ in his beauty.” These 
and like .things he said till it was evening; then one of his scholars, 
whom he had given something to write, begging him to make haste 
and finish it, came aud told him he had but one sentence to write* 

Write it quickly, then,” said he. Soon afterwards the young man 
reported — “The sentence is now finished.” “Yea,” answered Bede, 
" thou hast spoken rightly — it is finished. Take my head in thy hands, 
for it is a great joy to me to sit over against the consecrated spots where 
I have been wont to pray, in order, that I may quietly call upon my 
Father.” Thus supported by his scholar, on whose hands he had laid 
iiis head, he kneeled down on the flool of his cell and sang the words of 
the doxology — “ Gloria^ Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto and, with 
the last words <if praise to the Holy Spirit, he breathed out hit life m 
eaofih. 

v2 
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a school at T^otk, where in^truetioa was $imk tealt 
existing branches of knowledge, and where eepecialtjft 
iM!;udy of the bible, and of the writings of ancient chareh^ 
that served to expound them, were diligently put^ 
; and even after Egbert became archbishop of York, 
he still devoted much time to the direction of this school, 
which he placed under the immediate care of his disciple 
Albert* * From this school proceei^ed Alcuin, the great 
her of his times ; born in York, the very same year in 
1 m‘ eminent master, whose place he was to fill in a still 
M of action, the Venerable Bede departed from this 
^lle afterwards became Ik id of the school in York which 
las so flourishing under Ins direction, and many from distant 
places were here his scholirs, until the emperor Charles 
invited him to join in the great work of educating the 
Franks, and of improving the condition of the, Frankish 



church. 

The Frankish church, under Chailemagne, was the central 
point which united all the scattered rays of culture from 
England, Ireland, Spain arfli Italy ; and Charles took advan- 
tage of every opportunity to stimulate the bishops of hia 
kingdom to diligence and z( il in promdting learned studies, 
setting them an example by his own personal exertions. 
Having, for example, itceived letters from the abbots and 
bishops, in whith tluj stated then petitions to him, he wai^ 
pained to observe the cxtieme doficiencv they manifested in 
an ability to expiess their thoughts with correctness and 
priety. Tjiis led him to issue a eiieular letter ,t which IWfl? 
exhorted them to the zealous pursuit of scientific studies, fts a 
means which would luabh them Utter and more easily to 
understand also the mj steries of llol) writ J He considered 


♦ His scholar Alcuin, who always clung to him with great affection, 
said of him in his poem on the uichbishops and holy men of oik, 

C nl ChnstuR amor, potUH cibua, omnia Chnstus, 

Vita, Qde&, seiiaus, apts, lu\ \ia, gloria, virtus 

and 

Indolis ifi^regw juvenes qoc»conque vldebat, 

Hot) Mibt conjuiixit, doruit, nutrivit, amavit 

« 

f Bouquet coUectio senptorum* rerum Franc T. V. f. 621. Conciliit 
Giaii»,T. II. f 621. 

} Quumautem in sacris pa^iais schemata, tropi et ceetera his similia 
luserta invemautur, nulli dubium est, quod ea unusquieque legens tauto 
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H of great importame that the heads of the churches shoi;^ 
C 0 *opetate for the same object with the learned men whom he 
had assembled around him and among these, Alcuin was 
beyond doubt the most distinguished. When, in the year 7S0, 
the latter was on his return from a mission to Eome which had 
been entrusted to him by the archbishop of Yorfc| and the 
emperor, had been acquainted with Jiim before, met him 
at Farma", h 0 pressingly invited him to rtnuiin with him, for 
the purpose of taking the direction of the i’ist'tutions which he 
was about to establish. Having returned to his native land, 
and obtained permission fiom his king and from his arch- 
bishop to comply with this request, he fulfilled the wish of 
the monarch. The lattei granted Inrn a monastery near the 
city of Troyes, and the monastery of Ferrieres in the diocese' 
of Sens, that he might direct the studies of the monks, and be 
provided for by the revenues of these establishments. But he 
placed unfler his particular chai ge the institution of learning 
which he himself had established, for youth of the higher 
ranks, in the \icinity of his own jialaee (the schola Palatina), 
Here he came into immediate ooniact with the emperor, and 
the luost eminent men in the state and ehurch, and was invited 
to give his udvive on mil affairs pertaining to the chuich, and 
to the educafi<m of the people. He instructed the emperor 
himself, aiidtBH^ttei called him his most beloved teacher in 
Christ. 4 lMH|mn proposed to him questions on difficult 
passages of isHpre, on the meaning of liturgical forms, on 
church chroi mg y and other theological topics, wdiich had 
been started conversations at the court of the emperor 

Charles. When absent from his lesideiice, tlie emperor until 
his death kept up a familiar coirespondence with him, in 
which Alcuiu was accustomed to express his opinions with 
great freedom. J 

citiiis splritaliter intelligit, quanto prlus in literarum magisterio plenius 
xnstructQB fuent. 

* The dificordia inter sapientes et doctores ecclesise, he held to be the 
worst thing that could happen, as he -wrote to the monks of the convent 
of St. Martin of Tours, by occasion of a quai rcl bet-ween Alcuin and 
Tbeodulf bishop of Orleans. Amoi^ Alenin's letters, ep. 119. 

f Oarissime in Christo prseceptor^e calls him in a letter from which 
Alcuin quotes a few lines in his answer, ep. 124. 

I As a monument of Alculn’s devout and Christian temper of mindt 
the consoling words which, in the year 800, be wrote to the emperor on 
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We TNEiliuurked on a former page, bow important it was 
{girded by the emperor, both in relation to his own wants and 
those of the ohurch, that the text in the Bible, in the^thea 
Ohrtent Tialin translation, which through the negligence and 
ignorance of transcribers had in many cases become wholly 
unintelligible, should be corrected and this weighty task he 
imposed on Alenin.* In the beginning of the year 801, 
wishing to congratulate the king on his accession to the 
Imperial throne, Alcuin sent him, as a present, a copy of 
the entire Bible carefully corrected throughout by his own 
.hand.l 

' Having spent eight years in this circle of labours, Alenin 
returned once more to his native country, whore he resided 
abo\|t two years, and then, somewliere near the year 792, 
caih^ back and resumed his former occupation. At the 
approach of old age, however, lie was desirous of withdraw- 
ing from the bustle of court, and from the multiplied con- 
cerns in which he here found himself involved, to renounce 
all employments whatsoever, except those immediately con- 
nected with religion, and retiring from the world, to be 
allowed to pn^pare in (piiet for his departure from the pwt* 
sent life, to which everything (‘Ise should be subordinated4 

the death of his wife, I.iodg^ardc, may stand here ; Domine Jesu, spes 
nostra, salus nostra, eonsolatio nostru, qui eleme]|||||||tep> voce omnihas 
Sub poudere cnjushbvt luburis geiiieiitibiis inaiida stjMip is : vefiite ad me 
omnes, qni 1at)oratis ot ont^rati estis. ej^o Quid bac 

pTomissione jucuudius? Quid hae spe t)eatius ? ad cum oiunis 

auiina uupreiis, omne cov contritum, fandeus in conspectu 

jnisericordiie illius, neque atjscoiida! vuliu ra suo died ico, qui ait: ego 
oocidam et vivere faoijin, ]»erc‘utiam et ego sanabo, Dent. xxxh. 39. 
Plagellatmirisniodis, ut eriidiatfilios, imxiiioruni salute unico non peper* 
cit Slio. He then represents the Sou of God sa) ing to the soul : Propter 
te descend] et patiebar, qua* legisti ii litens meis, ut tibi prspparem man- 
sioncm in domo patris mei. Jh*gmini ineum tantum valet, quantum tu 
e&. To ipsam da vt liabt bis illud,ep. v)o. 

♦ As he himself says; Domini re pra*ceptiim in emendalionc vete- 
lis novique lestamenii; see the letter prefixed to the sixth hook of his 
C^mentary on the Gospel of St. John, F. 1. Vol. II. f. 591. ed. Froben. 

f Alcuin, ep. 103. He had long l>oeu thinking what to send him,. 
Tandem spiritu sancto iiispiiaute in'ieni, quod mco nomine competeret 
offerre et quid vestra* prudentia* a».ibile esse potuisset. 

X See ep. 168. ^uU occupatidni\)u‘* depositis soli Deo vacare desidero. 
Dum omni homini iie<*es.se est vigiU cura sc prseparare ad occoraum 
Domini Dei sui, quanto magis senioribus, qui sunt annis et iufirmitalibniek 
coufhicti. 
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a the ancient account of Alcuiu*s life is to be credited/ 
was his wish to hnd a resting-place for the evening of his lift 
in the monastery of Fulda. But when the emperor had oqu* 
cIimI^ to release him from immediate service^ he still wished 
to employ his abilities, though in the tranquillity of retirement, 
in the work to which they had thus far been consecrated. 
The abbey of St. Martin at Tours having been left vacant in 
the year 796, he resolved on employing Alcuin to restore 
among the monks of that convent the discipline vthich had 
begun to decline, and also to found here a flourishing school. 
In this spot Alcuin continued to labour as a teacher, with the 
same activity and zeal as he had shown before, though under 
different circumstances. + But wh^Mi urged by his increasing 
inflrmities, and the presentiment cf approaching death, to seek 
a release from all external business, he obtained permission to 
commit during the last years of his life, the direction of the 
convent iftider his care to chosen scholars of his own4 Thu3, 
as he said,§ he could quietly live in the abbey of St. Martin, 
waiting for the summons to d(*part.|| The wish which, in the 
last years of his life, and uncler tlie sense of its approach** 
ing end, he liad been used to express, fhat he might die 
on tlie festival of Veniecost> was fulfilled on the J9th of 
May, 804. 

There w^as during this period too litlle scientific life in the 
Westcirn church, to give oecasioii for the starting up of oppo- 
site view\s of do^riiies and of controversies arising therefrom. 

♦ Which nijfy be found in the first volume of Frobenius’ edition, in 
the Actis Sanctonim, at the 19tli of Maj ; Mens. Maj. T. IV. ; and in 
Mahillon, Acta S. O. B. 

t He speaks of this in his tliirt)- -eighth letter to king Charles. He says 
here that he instructed some in the exposition of Scripture, others in 
ancient literature, others in grammar, others in astronomy, plurinia plu- 
rimis fafitus, ut plurimos ad profectum saiicta? ecclesia) ct ad decorem 
imp^rialis re^ii veslri erudiam, ue sit vacua Dei in me gratia nec vestrse 
bonitadEi largitio inanis. But he complains of the want of books, and bega 
permiislton of the emperor to send some of his scholars to England to 
procure books from that quarter. 

% Ep. 176, to the archbishop Arno, ut scias, quanta misericordia meenm 
a Deo omnipotenti j^racta est, uam rebus omnibus, qua? habui per lo^ 
diversa» adjutores mihi cx meis propriis filiis elegi adnuente per omnia 
suggestiouibus meis Domino meo Dc*vid, as he was in the habit of calling 
the emperor Charles. § Ep. 175. 

11 Spwtans, quaudo vox veniat : aperi pulsanti, sequere jubentem, 
exaiub jndicantem. 
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3Brat in tbe Oarolingian age, in the epoch fomed out of the 
irfaole period in which learning flourished most, men were 
Inoto busily occupied in firmly establishing and practi|CaJil|f 
applying what had been hand^ down by tradition, than in 
weltering into any new investigations of the doctrines of faidii 
^Xet, naturally, it was in this epoch alone that oppositions of 
llietiine could busy the Western church of this pt riod. But 
|Pns singular to observe, that it was in the Spanish church 
of all others — a church wliich, though not oppressed, was 
yet under the rule of a foreign race that professed the reli- 
gion of Mohammed, in no very favourable situation for pro- 
gress in science —a revival commenced of the old opposition 
between the Antiochian and the Alexandrian schools ; 
though we must admit that in the Spanish church, owing 
to this very fact of its peculiar situation, such an opposition 
would have room for more freely nnfl)ldirig itself, than would 
have been possible under other eireiimstaiices. In order to 
trace with certainty tli(» origin of sucJi a dogmatic tendency in 
tlie Spanish church of tliosc times, we need more distinct in- 
formation respecting (he iiianuer irj wdiicli the controversy 
about to be mentioned began, and of the internal relations of 
the church itself. Tn tliis reoaid, it is afci iinjmrtant question, 
which of the two ))riucipal })ersons, whom we see standing lip 
as the defenders of the ikwv s\stein, Elipandus, archbishop , of 
Toledo, or Felix, bishop of liraellK"^ is to be oousideiwtl as 
the real author of this revived Antiochian te^detwly* 

Elipandus, if we may judge from those^ writings of his 
which still remain, was a violent, excitable governed by 
theJmpulses of a blind /eal,j' wJiu had diligently studied, it is 

** La Scu d'Urgelle, in the dukedom ofCVrdana, in Spain. 

t So he appears also, in the first doctrinal controversy in ;Krhich he 
publicly engaged. In his disputes with Migetius, a Spanish false teacher, 
Blipandus had occasion, it is true, to draw more sharply the line of dis- 
lixicttou between the humanit) and d(‘ity of Chi i‘.t ; and here, no doubt, 
he already made nse of expressious winch might give occasion to his 
being charged with Nostorianism : for example, in the letter to Migetius, 
8. 7 : Persona filii, qutr facta est ex seinme David secundum camcm et 
ea, qu® genita e&t a Deo patre. Indt^ed, as a general thing, he was ex- 
tremely awkward and unskilled m^,^e use of doctrinal terms ; but in 
this polemical writing no other marks of Adoptianism are as yet to be 
fimmd. He here employs the term assumptio, not adoptio. It would 
throw light on the subject had we the means of investigating the doC'* 
trines of this Migetius with a view to determine the precise relation of 
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frue^ t!ie aociait fiithen, but wag wholly wanting in the apiift 
of gcieniihc research* We can easily wlieve him on his om 
tegtii|2ony, that if once led by some accidental cause to make 
of a doctrinal phrase, which should afterwards be at* 
tacked so as to make him feel personally injured, by those 
whose relative position in the church entitled him, as he 
supposed, to expect from them submissicm to his archiepiscopel 
authority, he would only be the more tenacious of the ex* 

■Elipandus to him, and to his system; hut we mu‘. L despair of arriving at 
any satisfactory result in this way, unless some new sources of informaSoU 
should still be opened in Spain. As the isolated and scattered accounts 
of Migetius are of no importance, the otdy valuable source still continneg 
to be the letter of Elipandus to this Migetius, published by Florez in the 
Espana Sagrada, T. V. Ed. II. Madrid. 17fi3, p. 524. Eut Elipandus 
writes here with too much passion , he indulges too freely in <he practice 
of making his own inferences ; he shows too little capacity of entering info 
another's mode of thinking, to make it possible for us to form from his 
contrary statements and positions anything like a clear notion of Mig^ 
tius’s doctrines. So far as we can deri\e any hints from this letter, 
indicating the real opinions of Migetius, it would seem that he was 
inclined to Sabellian views. His opinion was, that the Logos first became 
personal witli the assumption of Christ’s humanity — that the Logos was 
the power constituting the personality in Christ ; hence he was accused 
of asserting : quod ea sij^ secunda in Trinrtato persona, quoc facta est ex 
semilie David secuiidiun eariiem et non ea qua* genita est a patre ; but 
that the Holy Ghost first assumed a personality in the apostle Paul ; in 
him appeared the Spirit promised Christ, w hich was to proceed from 
the FatlAr and from the Son. At any rate, it were greatly to be wished 
that we knew what ihe views w ere which Migetius entei tained with regard 
to the relation of Stf Paul to the more complete development of Chris- 
tianity, and which, though they may have been misrepresented, were yet 
the occasion of liis» being accttied of holding the opinions just described. 
In tht next place, he w'as charged with maintaining that priests should bo 
perfect saints ; Cur se proimntieiit peccatorcs, si vere sancti sunt ? aut si 
certe se peccat9re8 esse fatentur, quare ad ministeriuni accedere prep- 
sumunt, ep quod ipse domiims dicat : Estote sancti, quia et ego sauctus 
«um Dominus Dens vester. But here also the question comes up, in what 
sens^did he say this? Did he mean perfect freedom from sin? Next 
is laid to his charge a declaration which, if he made it, would certainly 
go fiir to show that he was wrapped in a strangely fanatical conceit of his 
own holiness. He said, for instance, that it was not lawful for him to eat 
with unbelievers (Saraceus), or to partake of food which had been touched 
by them. Compared with him, on this particular side, Elipandus appears 
‘US the representative of the true Chi»stian spirit ; for the latter appeals to 
the words of St. Paul, that to the pure all things are pure ; to the fact 
that Christ ate with publicans and sinners ; and to the declaration of St* 
Paul that it is perautted to accept an invitation to a feast even from an 
sinbebever. 
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Qsaiaim or- tub iimiLtAit 

l»pamti Which, in tins conflict of opinions, would gain m 
iiilf»Qrtanee in his eyes wholly disproportionate to its value* 
No# the term “adoption,” which is sometimes 
employed, even in the older fathers, to denote Christ's *»• 
ivmption of human nature into unity with the divine, was 
introduced in the Gothico-Spanish liturgy* then in use ;t 
and to Such passages Elipandus not unfrequently refers.J We 
might, therefore, suppose that Elipandus had been led by such 
eatpressions to speak of an “ adoption ” of humanity by Christ 
in order to sonship witli God, and to call him, with reference 
te bis humanity, the adopted Son of God (F'ilius Dei adopt!- 
mm) ; and that he would zealously defend this doctrinal phra^ 
it came to be attacked, as if it were a phrase of peculiar 
importance. With Felix of Urgellis, however, the case stood 
somewhat differently . In him we may perceive a radical and 
thorough doctrinal tendency, which i^i not to be traced to any 
such outward and accidental cause. The more proWble view 
is, then, that the doctrine con<*eriiing Clirist’s person designated 
by the name “ Adoptioiiism,” proceeded originally from Felix, 
by whom wo find it present(‘d in a strictly coherent system, 
rather^than from Elif)andu<!, a man hardly calculated to be the 
author and foundcT of any ])eculiar f5^pe of doctrine.§ Ij 
would indeed be a v(‘ry singular aflair for an octogenarian ‘Wjl 
him to provoke, at so advanctnl a period of life, a ed^tiOKiHI 
on this point. The trutti is, too much stre‘>» seems ^o linv< 
been laid generally upon the individual ^ol*trinal phrases 
adoption ” and “adopted Son,” which gave its name to thh 
whole type of doctrine ; just as in th(‘ iN^Cbtorhin controversies, 
an undue importance was giv<‘n to the single expr^isior 
J&coroKoc. As we shall sec, wIkmi wo come to examine thh 

^ The officium Mozarabicum t Adoptio = assumtio, avdXfrptf 

J The expressions in the 'rohtauLm Uturg\, Adoptivi hominis passio 
adoptio caruis, gratia udoptiouis. hhpaiuU ejiistola ad Alcumum,*T. I 
P. n. f. 87ii. <‘d. Frobeii. 

§ The coofiictmg hisUirical testimonies on a matter of this sort, so Ik 
out of the range of common obser^ alion, can settle nothing on this point 
It would not follow as a matter of course that the individual who firs 
brought this subject iuto public discpssiou was the first to develope thi 
type of doctrine. And even thouga Elipandus might have been the fiia 
to use some such expressions as those mentioned in his controverttM 
writings, it would, by no means, prove him to have been the author < 
this dogmatic tendency. 



^pe of doctrine witii telbrence to its internal coherence ae 
ejsteni, it could have subsisted independently of this partkula^ 
explosion, and of the Comparison which it occasioned, of ia 
son according to the flesh with a son by adoption. . And it Is 
|IOisible, though not susceptible of proof, that the liturgy ju4 
mentioned may have led the author of the scheme to hit upOni 
this particular comparison, while yet we should by no meane 
be authorized, on sucii a ground as this, to derive from the 
liturgy this whole peculiar scheme of doctrine, which is itseltf, 
in fact, presupposed thereby. 

In remarking the very striking agreement between the views 
of Felix on this subject, as they were gradually unfolded, and 
those of the Antiochian Theodore, we might be led to cOn-* 
jecture, th%t the former had received his first impulse in that 
peculiar direction from studyirig the wTitings of this father; 
and as there had been considerable intercourse in former times 
between tlie Spanish and the African churches ; as tlic dispute 
concerning the three chapters had led to a translation of the 
writings of Theodore into Latin, for the use of the African 
church-teachers, while that controversy was pending; it is 
quite possible, that these writings, iii such translations, may 
have been circulatetF in Spain. Still, however, we are not 
warranted by the few fragments of Felix which remain, to 
form any certain conclusion with regard to the nature of this 
agreeiifhnt, which, indeed, may have resulted, independent of 
such outward dwivation, frmn a resemblance of intellectual 
character between tlie two men, and in the circumstances of 
opposition undet which thpy developed themselves. 

If it be true, that Felix had been employed in defending 
Christianity against the o\>jections brt>ught against it from the 
standing-point of Mohammedanism, and in proving the divinity 
and truth of Christianity for the use of Mohammedans,* which 
he might naturally be led to do by the vicinity of the latter, 
and by his own close connection with the Spanish bishops; 
the first impulse to the formation of that peculiar type of 
doctrine might easily be traced to this circumstance. In an 
apologetic effort of this kind, it would be unnecessary for him 
to prove the divine origin of Christianity generally, or the 
divine mission of Jesus ; for these he could assume as alreacty 

* The emperor Charles ha<J heard that Fdix had written a disputaflo 
cum sacerdote j yet this was unknown tp Alcuin. See Alcuin,' ep. 85. 
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aiokiii|wledg6d in the doctrine of the Koran.^ But what he 
had to prove was, the doctrine of the incarnation of Godj and 
of the deity of Christ, against which and the doctrine of the 
Trinity the fiercest attacks of the Mohammedans wefre di- 
rected ; and by his apologetic efforts in this direction, he may 
have been led to seek after some such, 'way of presenting 
this doctrine, as to remove, wherever possible, that which 
proved the stone of stumbling to those of the Mohammedan 
persuasion. I'hus we might explain the origin of the Adop- 
tion type of doctrine, re.spectiiig the internal coherence of 
which, as a system, we shall now proceed to speak. 

Felix, like Theodore of Mopsuestia, was oppose<l to the in- 
discriminate interchange of predicates belonging to the two 
natures in Christ. When th(3 same predicates were applied to 
Christ, in reference to his deity and in refereuce to his hu- 
manity, he required that it sliould always be precisely defined 
in what different sense it was done; particularly in what 
different senses Christ is calh'd Son of (lod, and God, accord- 
ing to his deity and according to his humanity. He insisted 
here on the (listinction, that uJien Christ is called by these 
names in nference to his dcdtv, that is designated which has 
its ground in tlie divine esseiiee ; and m hen so called in re- 
ference to hi> humanity, that is designated which came 
an act of free-will, a parlicuLir decree of God — ^the 
of naiura^ (jenere^ on tlie one side, and of 
placito^ on the other. As in the former referisipiso,, Cbriai |ti 
in essence God and Son of God ; so in the ^jppoud refert^noe, 
he is God anti Son of God, inasmuch as ha was taken' into 
union >vith Inm, who is in essence Son of God. Now -over 
4 ^gainst tlu‘ notions jessential and natural ^ stands that also 
which can be so designated only in another sense, by a sort of 
metonymy (nuncupative). L*nless it was meant to' be said 
that Christ (lenved his humanity from the essence of God him- 
self, no other course remain«*d, according to Felix, but to 
make //m* antithesis, in the same sense, he now introduced 
the antith(*sis also between a son by birth and nature (filiis 
genere et natura), and a son by adoption (adoptione filius). 
The notion of adoption, he suj^iosed, stands for nothing else 
than precisely that filial relation which is grounded, not in 
natural descent, but iu^a free act of the father’s will. And 
lienoe, to those who ofcyected that the title of Son by adop- 
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tion** is nowhere attributed to our Saviour in the ScriptureSj^ 
he iNpplied, that still the fundamental idea was in strict con^^ 
Ibrtnit^ with Scripture ; since other determinate conceptions^" 
of like import, were actually to be found in Scripture.* All 
these determinate conceptions are closely connected; and 
without them the conception of Christas human nature, as one 
not derived from the divine essence, but created by tlie divine 
will,t could in nowise be retained. He who denies one of 
these determinate conceptions, must therefore deny also tlie 
true humanity of CIirivSt4 But the term ‘‘adoption ** seemed 
to him peculiarly appropriate, as a designative term, for this 
reason, namely, that it was plain, fiom a comparison with 
human relations, that one could not have two fathers 

by way of natural origin, thoaglj lie might have or.e father 
by natural origin, and another by adoption ;§ ard in like 
manner Chfist could, in his humanity, be son of David by ' 
natural derivation, and by adoption Son of God. He searched 
the Scriptures for all those predicates which denote a relation 
of dependence in Christ, for the purpose of proving the 
necessity of that distinction, as one presupposed in tlie Scrip- 
tures themselves. WJieii the form of a servant h attributed 
to Christ, the name sofvaut had reference, not merely to the 
Voluntary obedience rendered by him as man, but also to the 
natural relation, in wdiich he, as man, as a creature, stood to 
God ; iif antithesis to the relation in which he stood to the 
Father, as Son (Jf God, by his nature and* essence as the 
Logos. This opposition he designated by the phrase servus 
• 

♦ St adoptionis nomen in Christo secundum camem claro apertof^ue 
sermoue iu utroque testamento, ut vos coutenditis, reperire nequimu8,» 
cflBtera tamen (m inia, quas adoptionis verbo conveuiuut, in divmis libris 
perspicue qtque raanifeste multis modis reperiuntur. l^am quid quseso 
est cuilibet fiho adoptio, nisi electio, nisi gratia, nisi voluntas, nisi adsump- 
tio, nisi susceptio, nisi placitum seu applicatio ? Si quis vero in Christi 
hnmauitate adoptionis gratiam negare vult, simul cuncta, quro dicta sunt, 
cum eadem adoptione in eo negare studeat. Alcuin. contra Felicem, h 
III, c, 8, T. I. opp. 81C. 

t Hnmauitas in qua cxtriusccus factus est, non de substantia patris sub-^ 
sistens, sed ex came matris et natus est. 1. VI. 843. 

J Kationis veritate convictus velit^olit negaturus est eum verum 
minem. 1. HI. o. 2, f. 817. 

§ Neque enim fieri potest, ut unus films naturaliter duos patres habere 
possit, unum tamen per naturam, alium autem per adoptionem nrorsua 
^test l 111. f. 81-4 
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oiMillcmalbi s^us secundum conditioiiem.^ Nowhere^ faor 
afliraedi b it asserted iii the gospel, that the Son of 6<i|^ 
bilt liways and only, that the son of man v^as given ^ ftar 
adduces the fact, that Christ himself, Luke xviii. 19, 
said of his humaiuty, that it was not good of itself, but God 
in it, as eveiy where else, was the original fountain of good- 
neail.l alleges, furthermore, that Peter says of Christ, 
Acts X, 38, God was in him ; Paul, 2 Cor. v. 19, God was 
in Christ— not as though the deity of Christ weie for this 
mison to be denied, but only tJiat the distinction of the human 
£rom the dnnie nature should be firmly held § He main- 
tained, that by this inode of disignating the purely human 
denlent in Christ, the Son of God, as liedeemer, is glorified ; 


• Namqmd quivenis est Dtiis hen potest, ut conditiouc servusDei 
‘sit, sicut Chribtus Dominus iii toiu i stivi, qui multis maltisque docu- 
fiHentis, non fnituiii pioptd olndunti m ut pltiiqut \oluut, std etiam et 
per naturam stnus pitns U films amilh ijus -vcnssimt cdoictur, 1 
Vl. f 84(» Hut hire Ins oipomnts > ould not idmit the distinction be- 
tween the preptfr (hfdicufianct pa natmam since tlitj denved the latter 
from the foimti, rtftircd the ib uniption of human naturi by the Son of 
God to his b( If renuiu lation and ipjlKd to this Philipp u fe, 9 Fur- 
therniort illuin piopUr i^i ol iliiatim bt itioMr^jinib, qiii se mciUam 
Dei humili vocc pi ftstatur stivum tssc coiiditionaltm, f 819 Wbei^ 
the maunii in v^huh Ik bpt ikb of tlu\ iigm M ir)^ may have given offezie^ 
in the prc\ uling teiidi n > c t tlu tiiius 

f L c 8U, bJ) Hue Akuiu could hung nst him seVenil pSS* 

sages of the Sicw rtstuiiuit )(hi ill 16 horn vm 32, Kphes y.2s 
Acts ill 1 1, 1 h 19 Put helix wis kd into his rror bv frilowing cx- 
OlUbivclv, y ith 11 gard to the n urn Son of (» id the tiSUS foquuidi Of the 
church, msti id ot going bi k to that of th( Suipturelfe 

X Ipse, qm csscnti ilitcr cum pitu <t spiiitusancto solus tst bonds, <8t 
Deos, ipbt in homint licet sit b uus n u t uaiii n itiirahter a bunctipso 
CSt bonus 1 \ f 837 Ik nee iinhe I, if we uiij judge fiom his lan- 
miage, Felix seems to ha\c tille i inti i self eoutiadietiou 1 his arose 
from his (onfoundiug togetbei two difhrent pointb of view, that denved 
from his own pe uliar notions ind that tikui from the doctrinal standing- 
oround of the cliureh Ik his ewn pe uliai notions he was, stiictly speak- 
ing, not ltd U) an ccvrtfAtitff^aff , tuy oyofjoiTMv , blit he was so, no doubt, by 
adhering to the p^e^ ailing doe ti mil teiuimology of the church, and he 
now sought to lender thl^ tiansiei of pitdicates harmless, by adding 
explanations according to lus own theory of distinction Proceeding m 
a oonsistcnt m inner, on hi own pr-'icipk, he ought rather to have said 
The human nature, taken into unum with him who is, m his essence, Son 
of God, and in his esse nee gOod, is in its essence not good 
$ Non quod Chnstus homo vide beet ossun^tus, J>eus non sit sed qaia 
non natura, sed giatia atqm nineupatione sit Deus V* 832. 
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fkm assumed all iliis only out of ^sompassiou for, mid^ "jo 
secure the sdvation of mankind* In order &ithfully aod 
ftrriy to represent the doctrine of holy Scripture, we shouhi 
alike ^lace together that which marks his humiliation and hk 
exaltation.* Felix himself, however, could not enter, with 
ao unprejudiced mind into the views of the Kew Testament 
writers. While his opponents were disposed to torture and 
force them wholly into the form of their own theory of the 
mutual interchange of predicate^, or as it was aiterwards 
called, the communication of idioms, Felix, on the other hand, 
allowed himself to twist tlie Scriptural \ iew into accommoda** 
tionwith his theory of distinction, which he would everywhere 
force upon the sacred \vritors ; as. for example, wJien lie says 
that, in the words of Peter, Thou art Christ, tlu‘ Son of the 
living God, — the predicate ChttU Jias reference to the huma- 
nity in which he was anointed, the }>redicate Son of the living 
God^ to fiis deity.f Felix agreed witli 'Jlieodore, also, in 
comparing the manner in whicJi the humanity of Christ was 
taken into fellow'sliip with the deity, with the manner in which 
believers attain, througli him, to union with God. Adoption, 
the riioeption into union with (iod, bj’' the grace of God, by 
virtue of a special a^t of the divine will, according to the 
divine good pleasure, lie dehned as being, in this case, the 
same in Lind ; without meaning, for thi^ reason, to suppose 
that wlftit he considered to be the same in kind only in a 
relative sense — esjiecially as opposed to that wdiich is grounded 
in, and deriveti immediately from, the divine essence — w’as 
absolutely identkal. On the contrary ho affirmed, that not- 
withiftanding this relative sac'eness in kind, everytliing was to 
be conceived, in the case of Christ, after a far higher manner 
(multo excellentius) ; — and he here snpjioses, no doubt, not a 
merely gl*adual, but a specific difference ; as may be gathered 
from the fact, that he by no means represents the human 
nature of Christ as appearing first in its self-subsistence, 
and then entering into union w ith the deity ; but on the 
contrary, he started with supposing, that the true and essen- 
tial Sou of God assumed humanity into union with himself, 

* Sicttt ea, qi^ de illo celsa atque gloriosa sunt, credimus et collau- 
damus, ita humilitatem ejus et omnia indigna, quie propter nos miseri- 
corditer suscipere voluit, despicare nullo modo debemus. J. lit. f. 818. 

' t kr. V. f. 882 . 
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of its conception ; that the hnman Hlatere 
tofolded itself in this unity, though conformably #|th 
laws ; that no separate being for itself was to ^ as^ 
Oidbed to it ; but that its existence, from the first, devSoped 
itself in that union with the divine Logos, into which the 
human nature had been assumed from its creation. He ad« 
duces the words of Christ Iiimself, John x. 35, to prove, 
that he placed himself in a certain respect in one and the 
same class with those on whom, by virtue of that fellowship 
With God in which they stood by divine grace, the divine 
ptame bad been conferred.* So there existed between him 
and all the elect the truest communion, in this respect also, 
he shared along with them a divine nature and divine 
names (though these belonged to him in a pre-eminent sense) ; 
even as he shared with them all other things, predestination, 
election, grace, the form of a servant. f Accordingly he 

could now say, the same person, who in the unity of the 
divine essence is the true God, becomes, in the form of huma- 
nity, by the giace of adoption, which w^as to pass from him 
to all the (‘lect, partaker of the divine essence, and is there- 
fore called God ; or the Son of God became, without changjai 
of his divine nature, son of man ; inasfimch as he vouclisafck 
to unite the man, from his origin, into persorikl unity WiflP 
himself, — and the son of man is Son of God, not the 
that the human nature was changed into the divind^ 
tlie sense that the son of man in the Son God (by vli*tne 
of this assumption of the former into union with the latter) 
is true Sou of God. J 

* Qui non natura, ut Dens, sett per Dei gratiam ab eo, qui verus est 
l)eu8, deificati dii sunt sub illo vocati. 

f In hoc qaippe ordine Dei films df>raiiius ot redemptor noster jnxta 
hamanitatem, sicut in natura, ita ct in iiomnic, quamvis excelieutius 
ennetis electis, verissime tam»*D cum illis communicat, sicut et in cesteris 
omnibus, id est in pra'destinatioue, in electioiie, gratia, in adsumptione 
nomims servi. IV. 820. 

t Ut idem, qui essentialiter cum patre et spiritu sancto in unitate 
Beitatis verus est Deus, ipse in forma humanitatis cum electis suis per 
adoptionis gratiam deificatus fien^t et nuDCupative Deus, and in the other 
passage, at the beginning of the fifth, book, which is more strictly allied 
to the i^urch form of doctrine : qui ilium sihi ex utero matris scilicet ab 
ipso eoDceptu in singulantate sum persons ita sibi univit atque conseruit, 
ut Dei filius esset homims filing, non mutabilltate naturs, sed dignatione, 
similiter et homims filius esset Dei fiUus ; non versatilitate substaudm, 
sed in Dei filio esset verus filius. 
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Bfll like Theodore, Felix too ff^lt constrained to contii^veit 
su<3i propositions, stated without restriction or limitation, aa 
that Mary is the Mother of God.’*^ Felix, again, like Theo« 
^re, compared the baptism of Christ with the baptism <kf 
believers, and places both in comiectiou with the spiritual 
birth by adoption (spiritalis generatio p(*r adoptiontm). This 
certainly he could not so have understood as if bd})tism were 
related in altogether the same manner to the adoption of 
Christ as to the adoption of belie\ers, for in fact he supposes 
the adoption which relates to the humanity oi Cliiist to have 
beguii with the creation of that humanity. He probably 
meant, therefore, simply to say , tliat the sign of this adoption 
began to be revealed in an ouU\ard Jiianner, from Christas 
baptism onwards, by the divine powers beNtowed on him as 
the Son of God after his Immanit} . Probably, like I'lieodore, 
he supposed a revelation of the divine power manifesting 
itself in tlie form of Christ’s humanity, and follow ing, step 
by step, the course of the dev clopment of his huinau nature ; 
and hence he probably supposed also that the resurrection of 
Christ was the completion of this rev elation, which began first 
in the form of the supernatuial, With the baptism. f In con- 
formity with this theoiy of the levclation of deity under the 
forms of human natuu*, Feli\ also defended Agnoetism, and 
cited in its favour, Mark xiii. 32.^ 

FromJ^his exhibition of the Adoptianist doctrine we may 
easily understand hciw its o])ponciits would see in it, as judged 
from the platfi fu of the ordinary cliuieh-system of doctrines, 
a sort of revived Nestorianism — a lowering down of the doctrine 
of Christ’s divinity. It was, so far as it concerned the dog- 
matic interest, a similar contest to that between the Antiochian 
and the Alexcntlriaii schools in the earlier centuries ; on one 

* Though he perhaps did not venture to combat this expression which 
■was now generally adopted, yet he called upon the other party to produce 
his authorities lor such a position as this quod ex utero matns yerua 
Deus sit conceptus et verus sit films Dei. VII. 857. 

f L». II. c. Felicem, f. S09. Accepit has geminas generationes, primam 
videlicet, quae secundum carnem est, secuudam vero spirita^em, quae per 
adoptionein fit. Idem redemptor noia|cr secundum hominem coraplexas 
in se contmet, primam videlicet, quam suscepit ex virgme nascendo, 
secuudam vero, quam initiavit in lavacro (et consummavit) amortuis 
resnrgeudo. Without the parentlietic clause the words give no sense. 

USee 1. V. f. 836. 

VOL. V. Q 
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ei^%ke interest in belialf of the rational, on the ot)he*» tl>e 
MetM in belialf of the supernatural mode of appr^enoiiig 
CMitianity ; on one aide, the interest to give prominence to 
,tet wiiich in the person of Christ answers to the analogy of 
natuie, on the other, the interest to seize on those points 
iii tSie character of Christ which prove his exaltation above 
human nature.* 


Two ecclesiastics in Spain first stood forth openly in oppo- 
sition to this Adoptianistic system, Beatiis, a priest in the 
province of Labana, and Etherius, a bishop of Othma. Accord- 
ing to the representations of tlie other side, Beatus must have 
l^n a mail of notoriously bad morals ; but the credibility of 
accusation becomes suspicious when we consider the 
passionate temper of his opponeuts.-j- Another charge appears 
more worthy of credence, whicli represents Beatus as bearing 
the character of a false prophet (pseu(lo-pro])heta). He em- 
ployed himself a goodMeal on the exposition of the Apocalypse. 
The situation of the Spanish church, under the rule of a 
£laracenic Mohammedan race,J was well calculated to excite 
•expectations of extraordinary divine judgments, to direct 4i|e 
imaginations of men towards the future, and to the indiilge*3ice 
•of the most extravagant prosjiects. Acoardingly, Bcatiuj,|i^ii^ 


* When Felix threw out tlie question : Quid potuit ex 
nislservus? Alcuin replied: Hnjus nativitatis raajus est 
•«qaam omnium creaturarniu conditio. Concede Deum aliqttid JMSSe, quod 
hamana non valcat infirmitub couiprehtiidere, ne(!*»nostra nwHocinatione 
legem ponamus majestati a*terna?, quid possit, dum omnia potest, qui 
omnipotens est. 1. III. c. a. Alcuin c, Fclic. , 

t This charge might a]>pcar more credible, it is time, from the con* 
sideration that Klipand seems to appeal to a fact; %iz., that Beatus was 
deposed from his spiritual office for immorality ; as he says in his letter 
h> Alcuin: Ant iphrasius (that is, the xa”’ avri^oao-n, such was the epithet 
commonly applied to him by iiis opponents . Aiitiphrasius Beatus, anti- 
christ! discipuliis, caniis immunditia fwtidus et ab altarioDei extraneus; 
also in the letter of the Spanish bishops to the emperor Charlemagne, he 
hi called Varnis flagitio saginatns : but it would be necessary to know more 
exactly how the ease really sUxd ^\ith this deposition before we cotdd 
draw from it any certain conclusion. 

J It is plain, from the letter of Elipandus, that the Spanish Christim 
must have felt themselves opprcsseil- He sajs, near the conclusion of hte 
letter to Alcuin (Alcuin. opp. ed. Frohen. T. 1. P. Hi; 870), oppressioue 
gentis afllicti non possumus tibi rescribore cuncta ; and in his letter to 
Felix (1. c. f. 916), quotidiaua dispendia, quibus duramus poUos quaai 
Tivimus. # 
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t0 predicted tbat Omst’e coming to judge unbelieveiB^vrf^ 
Jieet et liand^ and to have gone so far as to £x the precise thUe 
at which he would appear-* The controversy in Spain was 
oondftcted with great acrimony on both sides ; each denouncing 
liie other unworthy tlie name of Christian. Elipaudus pro- 
nouncCd^l^is antagonists heretics and servants of Anti-Christ^ 
who oug^t to be exterminated.! To him it appeared an 
unheard of thing, that a provincial priest of Libana should talte 
it upon him to instruct the church at Toledo th'^t time-lionourad 
seat of the pure doctrine of tradition^ He brought up against 
his antagonists his own authority jc’ the fitst bishop of the 
Spanish church, and seems moreover to have gained the secular 
power over to his side,§ Not only tlie theologians and clergy, 
but the churches were divided by these disputed points. || As - 
neither party was able to separate its own peculiar notions 
from the essential thing of Christian faith in the liedeemef, 
each side, as Beatus expressed it, contended with the other for 
the one Christ, though their common cause against a common 
enemy, Mohammedanism, should liave served to call forth, and 
keep in livelier action, the sense of their Christian felUwship in 
the fundamentals of faith. The controversy spread beyond 
the boundary of Spa^n into the adjacent provinces of France. 
Felix, bishop^ Urgellis, being the most distinguished repre- 
sentative am .uhampioii of Adoptiaiiism, it followed, as a 
matter •of couivie, that the Frankish empire must be brought 
to participate in i^iis dispute. Both the friends and enemies 

♦ Thus, in the letter of the Spanish bishops (Alcuin. opp. T. IT. f. 573), 
it is said he had pfedicted the world would come to an end on a certain 
day, mhich he had fixed; and the people were thus led with excited ex- 
pectations to pass the time from the night of Kaster Sabbath to the third 
hour of the afte noon of Easter Sunday in fasting. 

t Klipandus writes : Qui non fuerit confessus Jesum Christum adopt!- 
vum humanitate et nequaquam adoptivum divinitute et hmretiens est et 
<&ttermmetur. See the fragment in the w ork of Ileatus against Klipandus 
lib. I, in the Lcctiones antiqusD of Canis. cd. Basnage T. II. f. 310. 

X Non me interrogant, sed docere qnscrunt, quia servi sunt antichrist!. 

4 Beatus says (1. c. f. 301) : Et episcopus metropolitanus ct prinoeps 
^rraj pari oertamine schismata hacreticorum unus verbi gladio, al^ 
virga regiminis ulciscens. If a Saracenian prince was here meao^ it 
would be a remarkable proof thaf^he opinions of Adoptiaiiism were the 
most acceptable to the Mohammedans ; yet it is possible the refijrence was 
to a West-Gothic monarch, it we can only suppose that, in the then po- 
litical state of Spain, such a monarch was to be found m that country. 

tl Duo populi dnm eedesim, says Beatus, 1. c. 

q2 
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of '!Fd^ agroe in representing Hm as a man distinguished , far 
Kiii jpSety and Christian zeal. The fragments of his writip^ 
wlich we possess evince his superiority not only to Elip^<w> 
but to all his antagonists, in acuteness of intellect. Eminent 
;abbVe all other theological writers of this age, for the calm and 
nnimpassioned manner in which he stated his opinions, the only 
g^t defect to be observed in his character as an author is, the 
obsurity of his style, which was owuig perhaps in part 
to the particular form of the Latin language, as then cultivated 
in^ain,* 

Tne spread of this controversy into the Frankish provinces, 
Jed the emperor Charles to cause tlie matter to be investigated 
by a^n assembly convened at Regensburg in the year 792, 
before which Felix himself was summoned to appear. His 
doctrines were here condemned, and he liimself consented to a 
recantation. The emperor thereupon sent him to Rome ; a 
procedure which may be easily explained, partly from the 
emperoFs undeniable respect for the Romish church, without 
whose aid and counsel he wjus unwilling to take a step in any 
affair of moment, and partly from his want of confidence in the 
sincerity of F elix. At Rome, it was hardly to be expected 
that the explanations which had been thus far*idade by Felix, 
would give complete satisfaction. He was arres^^hnd confined ; 
and, while in prison, was induced to prepare a^ew written re- 
cantation. Of course, these recantations of Felix^did not 
proceed from any change that had really caken place in his 
mode of thinking, a thing which could nut possibly be so 
brought about. On his return home, he repented having 
dentil his own convictions of the truth, and betook himself to 
those parts of Sj)ain which \vere under the Saracenic dominion, 
where he could once more express his convictions with freedom. 
Upon this, the Spanish bishops issued tw^o letters, addressed to 
the emperor and to the Frankish bishops — the latter a polemical 
"Vriting, which entered fully into the defence of Adoptianism ; 
and they proposed both a new examination and the restoration 
of Felix to his former place. These letters the emperor sent 
to pope Hadrian ; but without^ awaiting his decision, the em- 
perot caused the matter to be^Wought before the council of 
Frankfort on the Main, in the year 794. The decision of this 

, * Yet the inoorrectness of the copy of the declarations of Felix, which 
has conie down to ns, is also to be tiken into account. 
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as might be expected, went against Adoptianism ; anid 
the emperor now sent the transactions of the synod, together 
with a letter certifying his own approval of them, to Elipando^, 
and the other Spanish bishops. 

When the Frankish church first became enlist^ in thes^ 
controversies, Alcuin was absent in England; but having in 
the meantime returned to Frankfort, as he held the first place 
among the theologians of the Frankish church, the emperpr 
Charles was especially anxious to employ his influence for the 
suppression of Adoptianism. At first, Alcuin availed himsdf 
of the acquaintance which he had harmed with Felix at some 
earlier period,* and wrote him a letter breathing. all the spirit 
of Christian love. He begged him not to destroy by this one 
word so much that was good and true in his writings, and 
thus bring to nought the efforts of a life spent from his youth 
upwards works of piety. To the i)arty of Felix, he opposrf 
the authority of the entire church. The controversy, he said, 
was, in truth, about a single word, a superficial judgment, 
we must allow, and refuted by the conduct of Alcuin himself 
in laying so much stress upon the difference. As he had 
requasted Felix, in this letter to try to draw off Elipandus from 
his error, so he wrote^ to the latter a friendly and respectful 
epistle, ill which he intreated him to use his influence on Felix 
for the same purjiose. Next, he,, composed a treatise against 
the dodfrine of Adoptianism, which he addressed to the clergy 
and monks in tiio’^rench provinces bordering on Spain, t and 
which was designed to fortify them against the influence of the 
erroneous opiniofis coming from that quarter ; but Felix djjfi 
not feel himself touched in line least by those passages from the 
older fathers which Alcuin had quoted against him, and in a 
work from his own pen, defended himself at length, and endea- 
voured to prove the correctness of his doctrines. Alcuin, in 
his letter, had opposed to the small party of the Adoptian- 
ists the uniform agreement of the whole church, which led 
Felix to unfold in this work his own idea of the church ; and 
on this point, we may assuredly discover in him a very liberal 
tendency, widely departing from the system of the Romish 
ohurch. We believe and c^fess,” said he, “ a holy Catholic 
church, which, diflTused through the whole world by the preach- 

* See his short letter to Felix, expressing esteem and love for him 
and asking for an interest in his prayers. f In Gothia, 
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of llie Mpostles, is founded on our Lord Christ, as OH' an 
rock (therefore not on Peter)* — but the churdb 
may also, sometimes, consist of few.”f Elipandus, at fi sub* 

a uent time, answered Alcuin in a letter tilled with violence 
I bitterness. He upbraids him on the score of his wealthy 
stating that he owned twenty thousand slaves. J In oppositicm 
to the authority attached to universality, Elipandus said : 
Where two or three are assembled together in the name of 
Christ, there Christ as he promised, § in the midst of them, 
broad way, in which the multitude go, was a way leading 
destruction ; but tiie narrow way, which but few travel. 


♦ In Christo Domino velut solida petra fundatam. 

t Aliquando vero ecch&ia in exiguis est. See c. Felicem, 1, 1. See 
791, 92. 

t As it regards the first, Alcniii, in his letter to the three spiritual 
delegates of the emperor, bays, on the other hand (opp. T. I. p. IL p. 860), 
In the holding of worldly goods, everything depends on the temper cif 
the heart, quo aniino quis iiabeat seculuni, aliud est habere secubun*. 
idlnd est habt^i a seculo. Kst qui liabet divitias et non habet, est qm 
non habet et habet. As repirds the second : hominem vero ad meum 
nuoquam coniparavi servitium, sod magis deVota caritate omnihas 
Christ! Dei mei faraulis serviro desiderans. « 

§ In accordance with thi^?, are also the declarations of Elipandus, in 
the above cited letter t'' Migetius. Jn opposition to the extravagant 
titles which the latter sv^cins to Iiave bestowed on the Roman church,. 
Elipandus says {L c. p. .5.14) : Hire omnia amens ille spiritus te ita in- 
telligere docuit. Nos vero e coutrario non de sola Koma tiominum 
Petro dixibse credimus : Tu es Petrus scilicet tii Jiitas fidoi, et super 
hanc petraiu lodificaho eeclo&iam meain^ sed de nniversali ecclesia 
cathoUca, per universam orbem in pace diffusa. demands of him, 
IlOW it could be reconciled with the assertion, that the Roman dmreh 
was the ecclesia sine macuU et ruga, that the Homan bishop Liberlus 
had been condemued along with heretics? It must no doubt have bean 
the case, too, that Elipandus was on many points far superior to the 
popes of these times in Christian freedom of’ spirit. In the letter already 
eitkl, Elipandus carnebtly coi»tcn'l.s, that nothing barely external, notfaixig 
that comes from without, ca.i defile the man. 13ut to pope Hadrian suda 
principles appeared offensive. In Rome, at this period, the apostolicsd 
decree, Acts j.v., the barely tenijiorary significance of which was re- 
cognised ill Augustin's time, was hold to be of perpetual validity.— The 
delegates of the pope had to dispute with persons in Spain who main- 
tain^, in the sense of Elipandus, that, qui non ederit pecudum ant 
SttUlum sanguinem et suflocatiim rudis est aut ineruditus. But the pope 
pronounced the anathema on those who maintained this, see Espm 
Sagrada, T. V.J. c. p. 514. He also declared against those who, follow- 
ing likewise the principles iff Elipandus, believed there was nething 
dellmg in holdmg intercourse and eating with Jews and Saracens* 



wm iibe oae tjiat led to everkstlog life. Ood hmd cbosen 
tito rich, but the ]^r** As the work of Felix a^aiost Alcuin 
had, the meantime, been sent to the emperor Charles, th^ 
latter called upon Alcuin to refute it : but Alcuin 
that BO import cint a matter should not bo devolved on hi^ 
alone, but that the work of Felix should also be sent to tlm 
pope, to Paulinus patriarch of Aqiiileia, to Theodore bishop 
of Orleans, and to Richbon bishop of Triers. All these shOujld 
engage in tlie refutation of it. If they ag '/eed in their argu* 
ments, this would be evidence of the truth ; if not, that should 
stand valid which most fully accorch d with the testimonies of 
Holy Scripture an<l of the ancient fatliers.f 77ius it appears 
that he, too, was not for aUowina tlw pope an absolute power 
of decision in matters of faith. The emperor adopted this 
plan. lie caused the work of Alcuin, in refutation of Felix, J 
to b^ read in his presence, to which he listened with such 
critical care as to mark what seenicd to him to be capable of 
improvement, and to have it in his power to send Alcuin a 
list of passages which in his own view needed correction.^ 
And inasmuch as Adoi)tianism had found its way among 
many of the clergy, monks, and laity in the Frankish pro- 
vinces bordering on Npain, the emperor considered it neces- 
sary to send a clerical committee to those parts for the purpose 
of counteracting it. For this business he chose Benedict 
abbot fff Auiana in Languedoc, Lcidrad archbishop of Lyons, 
and Kefrid bishvtp of ^^arbonne. These prelates succeeded 
in obahung a conference with Felix himself iu the town of 
ITrgell. They liere promised him, that if he would come into 
the Frankish kingdom they would not proceed against him# 
with violence, but that a calm investigation should be made 
of the ^’holc subject in dispute on rational grounds. Con- 
fiding in this promise, he appeared before a synod at Aix, in 
the year 799, in the presence of the emperor himself. The 
promise was sacredly observed, and here the abbot Alcuin 

♦ We certainly recognize in such expressions the archbishop of an 
oppressed church. f See ep. C9. 

X His seven books against Felk, which, as they contain ^many frag* 
xnentB from the works of Felix himself, are the most important source 
of information on the subject of his doctrines. 

§ Ep. 85 to the emperor. Gratias agimus, quod libellum aurihns 
aapientitt vestrsB recitari fecitUs et quod notan jussistis errata filiof et 
remiaistia ad corrigendum. 
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Mrith him for a long time. At length he deolai^ed 
Mmself to be convinced ; and Alcuin supposed 4:hat, through 
divine grace and by the authorities of the ancient Others 
aviayed against him, a true conviction had been wrought in 
»hi» mind.* At the same time, however, he betrays a shade of 
eOSpicioii with regard to the sincerity of Felix.f In his 
work against Elipandus, lie testifies his joy, in the spirit of 
Christian love, over the supposed conversion of Felix. The 
manner in which the truly devout and gentle Alcuin received 
and conversed with Felix at Aix no doubt made a deep 
impression on the latter, and he afterwards testifies his love 
towards him "jf. But although, perhaps, the imposing cha- 
racter of the assembly and the exposing of some dangerous 
consequences to which his expressions might load,* produced 
on him a momentary impression, and forced him to yield, 
yet it is by no means prol>ablc in itself, that the«man, who, 
in theological dialectics, excelled his opponents, could have 
been induced by a disputation, to alter that mode of 

apprehending doctrines >^hich was so deeply rooted in the 
very constitution of his mind. As his sincerity or his firm- 
ness was not fully trusted, he was not^ permitted to return 
to his bishopric, but was placed under the oversight of Leidrad 
archbishop of Lyons. He drew u]) himself a form of recanta- 
tion for the benefit of his former adherents, in which, rejecting 
the phrase Adoption,** he still endeavoured to holif clearly 
apart the predicates of the t^\o natures. ThVdelegates already 
mentioned were afterwards sent for a second time, in*the year 
800, to visit those districts, where, accorcfing to Alquin's 
report, § they laboured with success, having induced ten thou- 
sand persons to recant. Felix lived in Lyons till the year 
816 ; and it is clear, from reliable evidence, that he espntinued 
to retain unaltered his type of doctrine concerning the person 
of Christ, witli which Agnoetisni was closely connected. He 
csideavoureil to bring those who conversed with him to con- 
cede, that the knowledge of our fclaviour, while on earth, so 

* Ep. 76. Divina clcmontia vi^^ifaute cor illius novissime fidsa 
opinioue se seductum confessus 

f Nos vero cordis illius secreta nescientes occtiltorum jadiei caosam 
dimisimus. 

X Alcuin, ep. 92. Moltum amat me totumque odium, quod habuit in 
me, versum est in caritatis dulcediuem. § ^ ep. 92. 
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&r as coiMiamed his humanity, was not, judging from bis 
own professions with regard to himself, ah^lutely unlupited* 
Agol^rd, who succeeded Leidrad as archbishop of Lyons, 
having heard of such remarks by Felix, asked him if he 
really thought thus. Felix replied in the affirmative; but 
when Agobard placed before him a collection of the sayings 
of the older fathers, directly opposed to this view, ^ he pro- 
mised to take all possible pains to arrive at a better know- 
ledge^ — words however, which still implied that he was mt 
yet ready to adopt a different opinion ; and the probability Is, 
that he merely sought to get lid of a disjmte. Lesides, a card 
of his was found, after his death, written over with questions 
and answers, in which the theoiy of distinction maintained by 
Adoptianfsm was clearly a&&<‘ried.t 


II. In the Greek Church. 

In tlie Greek church, the cultivation of letters had been 
preserved to a far greater extent than in the Latin ; though 
all true intellectual progress had long since been suppressed 
by a political and spiritual despotism. There was the want 
of a living, self-moving, creative spirit, to animate the inert 
mavss of collected materials. In interpreting the sacred 
writing, the chief object was, to bring together the exposi- 
tions the older •fathers, and anange them in tl)e order of 
the several books of the Bible, — out of which collections after- 
wards arose the sb-called Caten® (areipcu) on the Holy Scriptures. 
The *Monophy site controveisies had at length contributed in 
a special manner to awaken the dialectic spirit, which derived 
fresh noj^rishment from the study of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, and fresh practice from the i)rolonged controversies 
with the MonopJiysites. The same causes tended to promote 
an abstract dialectical method of expounding the doctrines of 
faitlj, which was employed chiefly on the doctrine of tb6 
Trinity, and the doctrine of the two natures in Christ, less 
attention being paid to the practical element in the system of 
faith. An undue stress was laid on a formal orthodoxy, to 

* Promisit se omnis emendationis diligentiam sibimet adhibitarnxn. 

+ See the tract composed by Agobard, on this account, against the 
doctrines of Felix—the last in this controversy. 
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tba iiaglect of pmctical Chmtiamty ; and bmde tlie former 
le^il ox^omal holiness of works, or a piety consisting in the 
obiervance outward forms, or bound up with and iipheld 
by supOistition, could peacefully proceed. This dialectical 
tendency, which, seizing upon the results of the doctrinal coin 
Ifoi^ersies, elaborated and armnged them, produced, in the 
eighth <|^ntury, the most important doctrinal text-book of the 
Greek church, which was entitled, accurate summary 
i^tke orthodox faith^^ (aKpifitjc eicBoeric rrjc opdo^oSov Tricrreti^Cf) 
drawn ^up near the beginning of that century by the monk 
J^ohn 0 P Damascus ; wliere the expositions of doctrine are 
given for the most part in the expressions of the older fathers, 
especially the three great teachers from Cappadocia. Never- 
theless, in the Greek church, the original and frei^ develop- 
ment of spiiitual life was too scanty to allow any such 
important creation to start foitii liere out of tly^ uniou»s|||| 
the ecclesiastical and ijicil(*ctical tendencies, as deservaa^B 
be compared with the scholastic theology of the WemM 
church. 

hionasticisni had ever continucHl in the Greek drtiicll 
maintain an iin})ortant intluence ; an iijtiuence, tm, ih 

kind ditfered entirely from that which prewi#j 4 in the 
Western church of this jjeriod ; for the predominant coutem^ 
plative tendency had btill been jjreserved in it, and Ijgnce the 
Greek monasteries were the fa\ ourite seats of a mystical theo- 
logy. At tiiese places, the wii tings whicTl, as we reAhrked 
io the history of the preceding )>eriod, were forged under the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite, liad an unbounded ^rifiu- 
ence* It is remarkable, that the spread of these writings was 
duo in the first place to opponents of the dominant church, 
a^d that while they were in the hands of these jnen, the 
church was familiar with tlie arguments against their genuine- 
ness. The Severiaiib (a jiarty of thf» Monophysites) at a con- 
ference with theologians of the Catholic church held at Con- 
stantinople ill o33, adductnl, among other things, testimonies 
from these writings in fd\our of their opinions. But their 
opponents refused to admit >^ich testimonies as genuine, 
alleging tliat, as those writings were w holly unknown to the 
ancients 5 as neither Cyrill in the controversy with Nestorius, 
nor Athanasius in the tontroversies with Arius, had made 
any use of them, it was sufficiently evident, that they could 
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iKit be so oM as was pretended.^ A certam prei^ytiwv 
Theodoras, composed, H the seventh csajtury, a work 
defeia^ of the genuineness of tliese Dionysian wHtings ;t and 
ftom what is known to ns respecting the contents of ih&,t 
work, it is clear that the genuineness of those writings waE 
impugned on right grounds. The arguments against them 
were four — 1. That none of the later church- teacliers cited 
them. 2. That Eusebius, in his catalogpie of the writinga lilf 
the older fathers, makes no mention of them. 3. That rhej^ 
are filled with comments on church traditions which iiad 
arisen only by degrees, and had been progressively shaping 
themselves into form, during a long period of time, in which 
they had received many additions. 4. That in them were 
cit^ the letters of Ignatius, though he lived after Dionysius* 
Nevertheless, the spirit of historical criticism was too littha 
prevalent sn this period^ and the force of that symbolizing, 
mystical, and contemplative bent of mind was too potent to 
allow any chance of victory to arguments based on grounds of 
criticism. Now by means of thcNC writings, the elements of 
New-Platonism, and in part of tlie older Alexandrian theo- 
logy, nvere transferreri into the later Greek church ; and as, 
in earlier times, there had been fonned, out of the same ele- 
ments, a certain religious Idealism whicii spiritualized rigid 
Judaisi]^ and the sensual rites of Pagan religions, so the 
recurrence of a like phenomenon might be expected in the 
Greek church * 

A theology which had sunk into this spiritualizing mode 
of interpretatioii*could adopt tJie wliole round of superstitious 
notions connected with the worship of saints and of images, 
and by this spiritualization place them on a firmer basis; 
while the people, who were profoundly ignorant of this con- 
templative theology, would apprehend the whole in the 
gfTossest material form. By distinguishing two difierent posi- 
tions, a mode of apprehension by symbols and another which 
stripped away everything symbolical, and soared to the intd^ 
tion of pure ideas ; by distinguishing a humanizing and a de^ 
% 

* See the Acta of the Collatio Constantinopolitana of the year 538, 
Harduin. Concil. II. 1163. 

t The notice of its contents, where we have only to regret that Pho^ 
tins has not cited what Theodore said in refutation of the weighty arga- 
inents, is to be found in Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 1. 
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a positive and a negative mode of apprebeniilidii 
i(a SsoXoym mra^artfd/ and aTco^aracn) a way was con* 
for "blending with that idealism the whole sys|^m of 
eliur<}]i i>rdinances and customs. Furthermore, the excessive 
i^;of these writings led to a fulsome style of language, easily 
foelining to exaggeration, which marred the simplicity of the 
gospel. From the same cause arose also a singular combina- 
tion of dialectical and mystical theology, whereby the dog- 
matism of the understanding became permeated by a certain 
^^jfonent of religious intuition and of the fervour of the feel- 
jUs. We may consider as a repre^^entative of this dialectical, 
P^templative tendency, the monk Maximus, in the seventh 
century, a man distinguished for acuteness and profundity of 
intellect. He had filled an important station at the imperial 
court, as the emperor’s first secretary, f and was in the way of 
attaining to still higher posts, but partly for the^purpose of 
holding fast his convictions amid the Monotheletic’ controver- 
sies, he retired to the seclusion of the monastic life, and finally 
became an abbot. It is evident from his works, that tno 
writings of Gregory of Nyssa and of the Pseudo-Dionysius 
had exerted a very considerable inflv^nce on his mode of 
thinking in theology. The grand features of a coherent system 
may be discovered in them, together with many fruitful and 
pregnant ideas, wliicli, if he had developed himself tind acted 
his part under more favourable circumstances, mi^t have 
been the means of leading himself and others to an original 
construction of the Christian system of faith and morals. He 
was also distinguished for his zeal in endeavouring to pr»^mote 
a vital, practical Christianity, flowing out of the disposition 
of the heart,! in opposition to a dead faith and outward works. 
The solid inward worth and importance of this individual 

* As this distinction had been already used by Philo ; see Vol. I. 

f tUv v'rouuvnfAiiTCJV, 

% To the authorities of the Greek fathers against slavery, let us here 
add foat of Maximus. He regarded slavery as a dissolution, introduced 
by sin, of the original unity of human nature, as a denial of the original 
dignity of man's nature, created afttn^the image of God, — -while it was 
the aim of Christianity to restore the original relation. He says of 

slavery : ^ avr^s h/}Xw»rt fywf/iyiv hetiftffts (pitnvii arf|teoy 

fiUti Tfly hfidnfiiov, m/mv {vtKovfov rnv TV(av9$lHtd9 

fl-iji Exposit* in orat. Dorn. I. 

f.ase. 
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induces us to dwell the longer upon his peculiarities, and to 
give the fuller exposition of the ideas which lie at the centre 
of his theolog}'. 

Christianity, as it seemed to him, forms the exact me4n 
betwixt the too narrow apprehension of the idea of God in 
Judaism, and the too broad one of the deification of nature in 
mgaiiism ; and this mean is expressed by the doctrine of the 
Trinity.* The highest end of the whole creation be supposed 
to be the intimate union into wdiich God entered with it 
through Christ ; when, without detriment to his immutability, 
he assumed human nature into per«;onal union for the pur* 
pose of rendering humanity godlike ; God becoming man 
without change of his own es<?ence. and receiving human 
nature into union wdtli himself wdtiiout its losing aught that 
belongs to its peculiar essence. -It was w'ith a view to secure 
tliis point that he attached so much importance also to 
the articles touching the union (»f the two natures, in which 
each retains, without change, its own peculiar properties.*!* 
The end and purpose of the redemption was not solely to 
cleanse human nature from sin, but to elevate it to a higher 
stage than it could attain b^ its original powers — to raise it 
up to an unchangeabfe, divine life.j lienee the history of 
creation falls into two grand divisions — the preparation for 
that assumption of human nature by the Divine Being, and 
the dcifcatiou of human nature progressively unfolding itself 
out of this fact in,jill such as become susceptible of it, by the 
bent of their >vill, even to tlie attainment of perfect blessed- 
ness.§ Accordingly, he often speaks of a continual incarna- 
tion of the Logos in believcTs, in so far as the human life is 
taken up into union with Christ and permeated by the prin- 
ciple of his divine life ; |] and he considers the soul of the 

* The antithesis of the hourrokn and the ervcroxii rvs Btornroff on one 
side, the xarafAi^i^uv vhy on the other, the /u./» but 

crivn Kal dnkr.i. See the exposition of the Paternoster, Maximi opera 
ed. Combefis. T. I. f. 355. 

t Qasest. in scripturam, pp, 45 and 209. ©sew d^^iorm 
0 ov?^ii 9 to the fuldmeiit of which all else is but preparatory ; 

r« <pv 9 H vm vr.f xttf v^offraffn 

letvrif dmXkouuTti/s ivdi«r»t <r^y ay^^Mfr/vijy. 

J Ty» Buint ^XtmttrtS^ay rtiv QuBBSt. in script* 

f. 157. ^ ^ § L. C. p. 45. 

'O %|»i0'rof ^ rSii 
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ilidivi4ual who that begets a divine life out of himself as a 
As the Logos^ being God, was the creator tlie 
woman, whom, from love to inankiiid, he caused to become hb 
Mother — eo far as it concenied his bodily generation as 1 man, 
iite' Logos in us, is in the first place the creator of ^ith, 
and then a son of the faith that is in us, embodying himself, 
to the virtues that spring out of faith, in Christian action.f 
as human nature was so formed by God as to be the 
organ of a divine life exceeding the limits of the linite ere* 
ation, as to be capable of receiving a higher principle, and of 
being permeated thereby, though without exceeding the limits 
of the peculiar essence given to it by creation, a way was pro- 
vided in tliis theory for establishing a harmonious connection 
between creation and redemption, nature and grace, the na- 
tural and the supernatural, a'eason and revelation ; and the 
ecattered hints pointing at this connection we may consider aa 
the luminous points of his system. The facultyfof seeking 
after the godlike J iias been implanted in liuman nature by its 
Creator, but it is first enabled to arrive at the revelation of 
the godlike by the supervening power of the Holy Spirit. But 
ta this original faculty lias, in consequence of sin, beoouM 
iuppreased by the predominance of st‘iase, the grace of the 
Holy Spirit must supervene for the purpose of restoring tUt 
Acuity to its pristine freedom and purity. We canfiot prC^ 
perly say that grace, by itself alone, and independeii^) of the 
natural faculty of knowledge, communicates 1o the righteous 
the knowledge of mysteries ;§ for in that case we must sup* 
pose that the prophets understood nothing at^dll of what was 
revealed to them by the llol} Spirit. Aa little can wc sup- 
pose that they attained to true knowledge by seeking for it 
with the natural faculty alone, for thus wc sliouJd make all 
supervention of the Holy Spirit sa])erfluous. When* St. Paul 
says, The one and the self*same Sjiirit, w Inch worketh in all, 
dividetli to every man se\ crallj as he w ill, this is to be under- 
stood to mean that the Holy Spirit wills that which is suited 
to each individual, so as to guide the sjuritual striving of those 

♦ Exposition of the Paternc^ter, p. 354. 

f K«<r« eii>jUMT«iUfi,tvas. 

J At ^^mmTtMtt ttmt i^iutrjTtKKt rZv lumnAHj* 

§ rm yvuftvg »«r« (piffftv hnufAtimv, 
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wba are seeking tiie godlike to its desired end.^ Acoord^ 
i»gly, the Holy Spirit works not wisdom in tlie saints, witko^st 
a mipd which is susceptible of it ; it wcarks not knowledge^ 
witboat the recipient faculty of reason ; it works not fait^ 
without a rational conviction respecting the future and the in- 
visible ; t it works not the gift of miraculous healing, witboui 
a natural philanthropy ; and, in a word, it produces no dm** 
risnm whatsoever, without the recipient faculty for eack.| 
The grace of the Spirit destroys not in the least the natural 
^ulty, but much rather makes that faculty, which has foo* * * § 
come inapl by unnatural use, once more efficient, by employing 
it conformably to its nature, when it leads it to the contexnpla*^ 
tion of the godlike.” § 

So, in like manner, the union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ corresponds to the mutual adaptation to each 
other of the divine and human elements in bdievers. “ As 
the Logosacould not have wrought the natural w'orks of the 
body after a manner worthy of God, w ithout a body animated 
by a rational soul, so neither could the Holy Spirit produce 
tJie knowledge of the mysteries, witliout a faculty seeking 
after knowledge in the way of iiature.”|| All Christian con- 
tanpration and actioii^are so brought about in believers that 
God works within them as his instruments, IT and the man 
contributes nothing thereto but a disposition that wills what 
is good^* In conformity with this relation of the natural to 
the supernatural, of revelation to the recipiency of man, wiiich 
is the condit’--u of it, Maximus supposes a progressive de- 
velopment of th^e divine revelations, according to the point 
attained by the individuals 1o be educated. Hence in the Old 
Testament, the revelation and agency of God was connected 
with forms of sense, for the purpose of elevating man from 


* TO tKMvof trvfju^t^ov tig «rXrgo^tfg/«v tw dvuhug vm 

Wi^tfTovvrooy ra ^ir« itpiiriuii, 

t *Aviw Twf Kara, vouv xul ^.oyov tS* /^.iXXovtoov x«i atSt/ tms aJwXoov 
'itXn^aipg^Jaf. 

^ rtjs ixae’Tou hxTfx^g ti xai ^vvd/uiatf» 

§ 'H xaj/f rUg ^vviug xaru^ysT t«v tuvofjttVf aXXoe fiaXXtf xtt* 

^x^yfihterav •jetSt.Xn vn Inpyiv Won7 gfxXi* t^ 

rm xark (picrtv gr^og rm vuv xxruvofictv UffxyiVffct* 

[j See Qaffist. in script. 59 T. I. p. 199, and what follows. 

^ IIStocv iv vifjuv ug hoyamg o Soof WtriXu xat 

uxiiv rhg ^tXop^fig tutxiii iM^ierwg, Quscstt in script. 54| p< 152* 



things to spirituaL^ As he proceeds upon the 
of a, communion with the divine source of life imparting 
itself to man, which man is enabled to appropriate by 
qf the organ originally implanted in his nature, and nosr qnqe 
more unfolded to freedom, so he apprehends the idea of feith 
ns the internal fact of this appropriation. But it is from 
&ith that this divine life must first unfold itself — from faith 
into the disposition of the man, incorporating 
his actions, ruling him in the form of love ; and 
together with this love, as the union with the god^ke, arises 
. |he life of contemplation, the peculiar element of the Gnostic 
;point of view, and the highest thing of all ; but which he 
considers not as a mere theorizing state of mind, but as the 
highest transfiguration of Christianity in the complete unity 
of life and knowledge, Faith,” says he, ‘‘ is a certain rela- 
tion of the soul to the 8U})eniatural — the godlike ;f — an 
immediate union of the spirit with God, so that tlits being of 
God in man is therewith necessarily presupposed. The king* 
dom of God, and faith in God, differ only in the abstract 
conception. Faith is the kingdom of God, which has not 
yet come to a determinate shape, — the kingdom of God is 
faith, which has attained to shaj[)e in a %ay answering £o the 
divine life.f The fiiith which is actively einj)loyed in- obey* 
ing the divine commands becomes the kingdom of God, which 
can be known only by those wlio possess it, and the J ingdom 
of God is nothing other than operative fidth.” In speaking 
against those who considered tlie charismata as isolated gifts, 
simply communicated from without, he says,:§ “He who lias 
genuine faith in Christ, has within him all the charismata 
collectively. But since, by reason of our imictivity, we are 
fer from that active love towards him, which unveils to us the 
divine treasures which wo bear within our own souls, so we 
justly believe that we are without the divine charismata. If, 
according to St. Paul, Christ dwells in our hearts by faith, 

, The divine wisdom, in having respect to the ivuXoyiet rSv 
Qusest. 31, p. 74. 

•j* The arWiV tvvetfAts ir^iTixh •rr.s <pvffn a/ttiffw rev mmimrii 

rev enrnvefMvev 3th riXt/a; ivAiritvf* Queest. 33 in script. T. I. 76» 
and the following. 

I L. C. 4 erirr/f kvi^m 3t«v /StevAf/it Xrrlv^ v St 

tthevtieredn/eivti, 

§ In the thoughts concerning charity, 1. f. 453. 


penetrating 
itself with 



j&nd in ym are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowled^f 
l^iei} all Ae treasures of wisdorh and knowledge are hidden in , 
4mt hearts. But they reveal themselves to the heart in thd 
Aune |h*oportion as the heart becomes pure, through obedience 
to the divine commands.” Of love he says,* contemplating 
it as the perfection of the Christian life — ‘‘What kind of 
good is there, which love possesses not ? Does it not possess 
&ith, which bestows on him that has it as firm and assured a 
conviction of the godlike as the sensuous perception of thl& 
eye can bestow of visible objects ? Does it not possess a hop^^ 
which represents to itself the truly good, and grasps it mon^ 
firmly than the hand ever grasps an ol)ject which can be felt ? 
Does it not bestow the enjoyment of that which is believed 
and hoped for, when, by virtue of the whole bent of the soul, 
it possesses in itself the future as tlie present ?”t With re- 
gard to the union of the theoretical with the practical element, 
he says that he who represents to himself knowledge as some? 
thing embodied in action, and action as something instinct 
with knowledge, has found the riglit way of true divine action ; 
but he who severs the one from the other, either converts 
knowledge into an un|ubstaiitial fancy, or action into a Hfeless 
shade w.J 'f 

Jn describing how the whole life of the Christian should be 
one prayer, Maximus explains himself thus : Constant prayer 
consistsin this, tliat one has his mind constantly directed to God 
in true piety and sincere aspiration ; that the whole life should 
be rooted anu grounded in hope on him ; that in everything 
one does or suffers, one’s whole reliance is placed only in him.§ 
He nbwhere suffers himself to fall into the mistake, into which 
the mystics were often misled, that of confounding together 
eternal life and the present earthly existence. He thus con- 
trasts the'm : One is the relative knowledge of the godlike by 
conceptions, which consists in the striving after that perfect 
union with the object of knowledge which, in this life, is not 
yet to be attained ; the other, the absolute, perfect intuition, 

♦ Iq a letter, T. IT. p. 220. ^ 

f ate vraoovTct vk fttkXovrec xetrk 

j ’’H rhf yvufftv Muro^Tarev arixolnxt ^etvratrletv ^ rrif 
xarUrifirtv tfiatXdv, Among the scattered thoughts, which harmonize weU 
with his other writings, I. 606. 

§ See his kfxnrtKos^ I. p. 
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in lumK^tatO presence, where knoivledge by conception retiw 
inito the baek^^giound.^ The fundamental ideas of Matimus 
$eem to lead to the doctrine of a final unn ersal restoration, 
urilioh in feet is intimately connected also with the system of 
Gregory of Ny^sa, to which he most closely adheres. Yet 
he was too much fettered by the church system of doctrine, 
distinctly to express any theory of this sort f 

The hrst doctrinal controversy winch we have to notice in 
the Greek church of this peiiod, orif^iiiated partly in causes 
within, and partly in causes williont tlie church itself. The 
internal cause was tlie effort to unfold from the doctiineof the 
two natures in Christ the consequences which it involved. 
The doctrine of the tvio natures in Clirist comlnned too^ether 
in personal union, while each lettuned its own attributes un- 
altered, would, if cori'isteutly cirii'd out, lead men also to 
suppose two forms of woikmi^ coi respond! to these two 
natures; as. in fact, they allowed to subsist alons^ with the 
two natures the attributes also, answering* to each, which 
remained uualieied. Tlie external cause o<Whese contro- 
versies was, as Iiad so often been the case, tlie inclination of 

^ 'H mIv vm yvZoi, ti' u>9m XeyAt KAi 

aXrP/], (W lea-’ tv ^'yi/ay >^oyoj yui yfirfAArm 

vov yyurhvrn^ xa^a. \(!ft.niy p ^ ^ i vTAot^oJ ivn'* rm aiir^niTtv^ 'hi Jc»r» 
fAiX^6uray krhv vrt^ (pjiriv y?roS«-^(9 u^rAUffrdts svigyou" 

/itivuv. Quasi sciipt 1 ^10 u* 

f III the colkttioii of Aphonsms dtuvcdliOTn Maximus the i<a- 
rira^rr^ bu 21) 'F I f 28 s, the rt union of all latioiial essences 
with God IS cstiblish d is the fiudl tnd vr^o, \j<n:o^9^e\ ‘-o3 
WSifiV \m^n9atnyov XA>^a, r>> ^ ^a» rwv niuva/y In hW^ i9a/'^^*is kai uTo- 
c 11 I f. ‘01, he liinisilf citts Gieeory’s doctnnt concerning 
thfi restoration, and nvith appiobatiou but txjihuis it thus ra? 
VfMifitffAs hvvA/A I, rh •^xox'utr i rm Atuvm otoSaXiiv vetf 

tW$^UAA( autTi rr, xakia, py>ruv, xc i <vi AcrAffAV toj, ir&vraf aiu/vas xtti 
Uil tV^HTHWAAV ffVAViy ilg T V ^ OV |X<* <V <“ » fAiJ t^^VTA <7rtrA» Uut thCtl 

jho adds, *«< OW-W, rr tA’iy^ur t v t f/<fi ^ i twv ayA^ojy a^uv vk$ 
HAt ttf TO a^x^iev AToxjf ~xfft /v£t KAt hux^^vAt Tov 'hrfM^u^yiv 

JLxnurm T*i( a^aa^tia According to this, then, God vill finally be 
glorified by the toxHjl tc txtiipvtion of all evil Yet hov, according 
to his own ideas, h couhl distinguish the hnou ledqe of the highest goo<^ 
in which all would paiticipat(, fiom ^le parttcipation in it, cannot be 
well seen. In expounding Golos u K>, from different points of view 
(Qttflest script 21), h^ liad m his muid perhaps (see T. I f. 44) a final 
r^riemption even of fallen spirits , since he says, tliat there is aUo a 
xfyft pAffriKtirt^of xpu^ifd'rk9Tifio{y but that we are not authomed to rely 
on the dvrxfftirhrtfA vm loypmrm of Scripture. 
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tiie Byzantine emperors to intermeddle with the ecclesiastieeij: 
^proceedings ; and in particular the effort, ao often 
without success, and from which they still could not desist^:, 
to bnlJg“ about a conciliation of the opposite doctrinal views 
existing in the church by means of formulas designed 
conceal the existing differences. It was not merely a. re# 
ligious, but also a political interest by which the Greek em,’- 
peror Heraclius, whose arms were successful in recoveiipg 
tlie provinces rent from the Greek empire hj’' the Persian#^ 
was led to desire this. It was to him a matter of great 
political importance to strengthen riie power of the Greek 
empire by re-uniting the large bodj' constituting the Mono-, 
physite party with the dominant chin ch of tlie empire. Th# 
interviews he had had with Monophysite bishops, w'hom he 
happened to meet in his campaigns during the war pgainst the 
Persians ig 622 and the following years, inspired him with 
the thought, that the formulary of one divinely humaii mode 
of working and willing in Christ, might serve the purpose of 
bringing about the result which had been so long sought in 
vain, and if not to reconcile, at least to render harmless to 
the luiity of the chugch, the opposirion between the Mono- 
physite party and the Catholic church, which Iield fast to the* 
decisions of the Clialcfidonian council. The formulary — one 
mode of Christ’s willing and working — seemed the less 
liable give offence, because in the writings of Dionysius- 
the Areopagite, witich stood in the same high authority with 
both the parties, an lytpytia ^earlpiKy), was set down as the 
distinguishing pi^edicate of Christ.* Heraclius by no means^ 

* It cannot, indeed, be proved, that the emperor, when he first hit 
Upon this formi lary, had this object in view. It is possible that having 
heard, perhaps from Monophysite bishops, in conversation, some such 
expression, and not knowing what to think of it, he consulted on the 
subject his patriarch at Constantinople ; or tlmt the Monophysite bishoj^ 
of the dominant church, had, in the coui*se of some discussion, raised it 
as an objection, that as they supposed two natures in Christ, they must 
also affirm two modes of willing and working ; and that the emperor was 
thus led to ask the opin'on of the patriarch whether it might not be 
right to suppose one mode of wil¥ng aud working. It is ])08sible, that 
bishop Cyrus also, when he fii*st spoke with the emperor, and consulted 
the patriarch Sergius about this formulary, had no thoughts of employ- 
ing it as a means for higher objects. It is possible, that his elevation to 
the Alexandrian patriarchate stood in no counection whatever with 
these transactions j and that it was only by occasion of this tdevation 



deigned to make tins formulary of doctrine a universally 
dominant one In the church. He was governed here far more 
by political ^an by doctrinal motives; and without taking 
a^y partictlar interest in the doctrinal disputes, or wisKing to 
liave any influence in determining the doctrines of the church, 
his only object was to employ this formulary as a means for 
prothoting union in districts where the Monophysite party was 
ikiiiaerous and powerful, as was the case in the Alexandrian 
t^cese. The patriarch Sergius, of Constantinople, whom 
the emperor consulted touching the propriety of employing 
^his formulary, having found nothing offensive in it, he was 
the more confirmed in his contemplated project.* Perhaps 
the use which Heracliiis was making of this formulary, w'ould 
never have engendered a controversy, if he had not finally 
succeeded by it in effecting his purpose among the Mono- 
physites in the Alexandrian church. , 

Among the bishops with whom the emperor had convei!sed 
on this subject was Cyrus, bishop of Phasis, in the territoiy of 
the Lazians of Colcliis. As the latter felt some scruples about 
the employment of tliis formulary, he applied for advice to the 
patriarch Sergius of Coiistantinople.f ^ Sergius sought in his 
reply to remove these* scruples 4 but in so doing he expressed 
himself very amf)iguousIy, showing the want of an indepen- 
dent theological judgnmiit of liis own. He wrote him that at 
ecumenical councils this subject had never come undA’ discus- 
sion, nor had anything been determined 'iibout it. Several 
eminent fathers had used the ])brase 07ie inode of working^ 
but as yet he had found no one who approved the phrase ttco 
modes of working. If how'CM'r any such case could be 
pointed out, it would be necessary to follow that autiiority, for 

that he was led to make sudi a use of this formulary. Grey.t mistakes 
are often made, by reasoning ba-'k fi om some result really brought alKmt 
by a concurrence of circumstances to the motives of individuals ; still, 
however, the interest shown by the emperor in this formulary, renders 
it probable that from the first it appeared to him an important means to 
tins end ; and by comparing this case with the like attempts to bring 
about a union with the Monophysites, as for example, the added clause 
to the Trishagion, the condemnation of- the three chapters, we shall find 
much serving to confirm this view of the matter. 

That the emperor had for this reason applied to the patriarch, may 
be gathered from the letter of bishop Cyrus to him soon to be mentionea. 
Earduin. Conmh T. 111. 13as. 
t h c* ♦ See the tract 1. c, f. 1309. 
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meo were bound not merely to seek to agree with the fath^ 
in doctrine, but also to use the same language with them, anit 
, to be cautious of all innovations.'* To such a pitch of 
travajjance was carried this slavery to the letter, which substi- 
tttted the sayings of individual men in place of an independent 
examination of doctrines If Nevertheless, Cyrus represented 
himself as satisfied by this decision of the patriarch ; and we 
may conjecture that it was to his approbation of this fomjU’- 
lary, and liis declared readiness to form a union with Ibe 
Monophysites, he was indebted for his elevation to the pat^* 
archate of Alexandria, in the year 630. He actually succeeded 
to bring back thousands of the Monophysites in Egypt and the 
adjacent provinces, who had remaine^l hitherto separated froib 
the dominant church, to re-uiiite with the same, by means of k 
doctrinal compromise, established on nine points, which cont- 
promise placed the peculiar articles of Monophysitism beside 
those of the creed of tlie Chalcedonian council ; so that every 
man could explain the one in conformity with the other.J 
And in the seventh article of this compromise it was derived 
as a consequence, from the idea of the real§ union of the two 
natures, that the onejChrist and Son of God works that which 
is divine, and that wdiich is human, by one divinely human 
mode* of agency. II 

But this compromiselT met w ith the same fate, with all the 
earlier*^ attempts at conciliation ; namely, the union thus 

* nSeo’ec fj^h fjboiov xetr ‘inotetv ayivv iVi* 

C^ett ^iyfce(ff‘ 4 v^ <iXXet koi tolTs ahretls iKUvoif Ki^^n9‘6a,t <f>uva7( /tett 

vra^d^xv KXivarofjAt^, 

t It deserves to be noticed, that Sergius, in his reply, makes no 
mention whatever of his own earlier explanation, to which Cyrus had 
appealed. It might be inferred from this, though it is not certain, that 
Sergius ip that explanation had been moved by the wishes of the em- 
peror to express himself in too decided a manner in favour of tliat 
formulary ; so that he was now willing to ignore it. 

Namely, on the one hand, iJg Ik Bvo on the other, 

cv« fy Sc'cTi Btoi^u^6at Talg (pifftertv, are brought together by the 

expression fxla ipv<ris rev \eyev ersrufKtfjxivn and fitet vrterrMti 9V)tiiret% 

iwrtf (puffixii and heinnf xu,ff Mcrartv. 

§ Not merely i^etvraritt, xui itee Ktvae you hxigrXdfffAncfft* 

|j T^y avrav ha xat vlh m^yevyra rk Bteir0tit$i xeu 

fituf, Bixyl^txv ht^ytia. See the formula of union in tee 13th action of 
the 6th ecumenical council. Harduin. HI. 1342. 

% Called by the Greeks the %y 0 >rif vifeZx(pri(, because it so qul(^y 
came to nothing. 





l!W0|(fet abont WM goon di^lred again ; and new mehknite^ 
out of it. There was then residing at Alexandria an 
M||ient monk of Palestine, by name Sophronius,**^ who wiMl 
consistency defended the system of the two riStures, 
was not inclined to sacrifice consistency in doctrine to 
bniimch policy, lo him the doctrine of one mode of working 
and willing seemed to lead necessarily to Monophysitism ; and 
an accommodation (okovo^ia was the word) ventured upon at 
the expense of truth, in order to piomote the peace of the 
ehurcli, was a thing he could by no means approve. It was 
agreed on both sides to leave the matter to the patriarch Ser- 
gius, and Sophronius himself went to «*ee him. Sergius 
forei^w the impoitant consequences which this oppo^^ition, once 
agitated, miglit have; and he sought to suppress the contro- 
versy in the bud. Jt is true, he himself peihaps approved the 
phrase one mode of willing and working; 5 et lie ^vvas of the 
opinion that it would be wiong to make a law and a dogma 
for the church out of the maimer in winch only a few approved 
fathers, in a few pa^-sage^, and but occasionally, had expressed 
themselves; and it was n(C(‘ssary to avoid this phrase in th© 
public language of the elmr< h, becaiuedo many it might give 
ofiPencC; and b(' so mbapprehendtd, as if the doctrine — which 
was by no means implied tluTein — of one nature, might be 
deduced #om it. lie wa^ moiedLCuled, however, with regard 
to the phra e ‘‘two modt> of willing and workii%,*^ trot 
merely on account of its possible abuse, buf because this phrase 
seemed to him to dinote ^omt thing that W'as false in itself. 
Mtn would be led thereby to eonceivc* of tWo opposite wills of 
the Logos, and of the hmuainty in Clnist, to annul the true 
unity of the peisoii of Chnst, inasmuch a-, two wills cannot be 
conceived to exist at the saint' time in one person.. It w’as, 
therefore, safest to list* noiu* but the doctnnal foimulas hitherto 
emploved, as the>e ptifectly an^weitd the interests of 
Christian faith. JJe therefort athi^'Ctl the jiatriarch Cyrus to 
make no change in the compromise at Alexandria, which was 

* Sophronius in his jt ungor >4 ars, known as a learned i»an and 
teacher, under the name of the StphisL This was before he became a 
monk, if, as it is probable, he is the same with the one to whom 
Johannes Moschus dedicat»4 his histor;y of the monks <rvw^<*r/- 

K»e) and of whose resolutions to quit the life of the world he speaks in 
this history, c. 110. 
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m imp^nt fbr ilie {moe of iho churches, and which coil4d 
mt bedissolvcd without prejudice to the same ; but afWir having 
,j|lained hia object, no longer to speak either of om ??iode^ 
and working,** or of “ two,'* but oidy to Iiold fast to 
that tlie self-same Christ, the tiue GcmI, wo^ks that which is 
divine, and that which is human, and all the di\ineajid hunmn 
agency proceeds, undivided, from the same incarnate Logos, 
and h to be referred back lo him And Sophronius finally 
promised the patriarch that he VKmld refrain fiom both forms 
of expression, and from all dispute about them.* Mdch, we 
must allow, depends on the toim in which Sophronius woixled 
this promise, in judging as to his Lood faith and sincerity^ 
On this point we can form no opinion, since we have only the 
report of Sergius, who wa*- a paity in the case; but, at all 
events, Sophronius beIie^f*d iiuu''elf liound by the promise he 
had given only so long as he itniained in this subordinate 
relation of dependence as a iiKuik. From tins lie w as removed, 
and attained himself to one of the hij.* best stations in the general 
guidance of the church ; for he was made in 034 patiiarch of 
Jerusalem. As Sergius no^v had reason, no <lou])t, to dread the 
zeal yf Sophronius, who, b} this new position, had acquired so 
great an influence, he endtavoured to procure, as a counter- 
poise *to this, the concuirtiit dtcision of the Koman bishop 
Honorius. lie iiifoinied the laltei'j* of what liad thus far been 
done, <iiul asked him for his own judgment. Honorius, in 
two letters, d<clai«d his entiie roncuimice v>ith tJie views of 
Sergius, am. wro%* also in the same terms to Cyrus and 
Sophronius. lie, too, was afiaid of logical determinations on 
such* matters. Jt seemed to him altogctlier necessaiyj to sup- 
pose but one will in Cliri'*t, as it was imjiossible to conceive 
in him any sirife between llie human and the divine will, such 
as by reason of sm exists in men.§ lie ajiproNed, indeed, of 

♦ The source of theF»» accounts is the relation, faithful as it seems to 
the truth, ot the patriarch Sergius to the Jioinan bisl op Hor orius, in the 
twelfth action of the sixth ecumenical council, liaiduin. IJI. f 1315. 

t See the last cited letter of beigius, 1. c. 

i Biitf 1. c f. 1319. ^ 

I Nam lex alia in membris ant voluntas diversa non fuit vel contraria 
salvatori, quia super legem natus est huinai sc conditioiiis. Now to such 
passages, the defenders of Honorius on the principh s of church ortho- 
doxy nflght appeal, in order to slow that he had not attacked the 
doctrire of two natures in Christ, by itself considered, but only the 
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tlie {olKovoiila)^ whereby the patriardb Gyms 

lied brought about the re-union of the Monophysites with the 
GathoUo ' church ; but as hitherto no public decision of the 
ebiiroh bed spoken of “ one mode of working ” or “ two 
modes of working ” of Christ, it seemed to him the safest 
<|purse that in future such expressions should be avoided, as the 
one might lead to Nestorianism, the other to Eutychianism. 

He reckoned this whole question among the unprofitable 
||#btilties wliicli endanger the interests of piety. Men should 

content to hold fast to thi*?. in accordance with the hitherto 
established doctrine of the clnirch, that the self-same Christ 
works that which is divine and human in both his natures.* 
Those other questions should be left to the grammarians in the 
schools. If the holy spirit operates in the faithful, as St. Paul 
says, in manifold ways, ho>v much more must this hold good 
of the Head himself! Meantime Sophronius, in Jhe circular 
letter which, according to ancient custom, he issued on entering 
Upon his office,t when lajing down a full confession of his 
faith, prestmted at the same time the doctrine of two modes of 
operation answering to the two natures in Christ as a necessary 
consequence, flowing from the doctrine of the two nfitures. 
He by no means rejected the phrase evipytia ^eavhpiicfi 
(divineJy-human agency) ; but he maintained that this stood 
in no sort of contrauiction with the designating of tw^o modes 
of operation ans\^ering to the peculiar natures ; buWreferred 
to quite another thing, to that which is not predicated of one of 
the natures in particular, but of the action of both in union 
with each other, of the collective activity of the person of 
Christ. True, Palestine, soon after Soplironius had issiied this 
letter, by the conquest of the Saracens, severed from its 
connection with the rest of the Christian Morld. But the con- 

hypothesis of an opposition between the divine and the human will in 
Christ. This defence, however, will not stand the test of examination, 
fbr it seemed to him, as well to Sergius, that a duplicity of will in 
one and the same subject could not subsist in fact without opposition. 

* lu the second Liter, f. lo54 : Pnus operator Christus in utrisque 
naturis, dum uaturaj in una pei'scuf. inconfuse, iiidivise, ini^uverti- 
biliter propria operantes , — although the theory of two modes of working 
lies at the foundation of the very thing he here asserts, yet he carel^ily 
avoided expressing this. 

t His in the XI. actio of the VI. ecomeitical 

council, Hard. HI. 1258, and wliat ifoUows. 
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tioFersjr must already have spread to a considerable extail j 
hr the emperor Heraclius considered it necessary to resort, 
Ibr the purpose of suppressing it, to a common expedient, whit^ 
generaJly served but to aggravate the evil. He issued, in 6^ 
a dogmatic edict, under the name of the Ecthesis, without 
doubt the work of Sergius,* drawn up according to the prin 
ciples which Sergius had hitherto always expressed. The 
doctrine of one person of Christ in two natures was held forth 
conformably to the doctrine of the church, and that one and 
the self-same Christ works that which is divine, and that which 
is human, was affirmed ; but the phrases one energy {hvipyem^ 
or two energies were to be avoided, the first because, though 
it had been employed by some of the fathers, it yet created 
uneasiness in many, who supposed that such an expressioai 
carried with it the denial of iiie duality of natures ; the second, 
because it had been used by no one of the approved church- 
teachers, ind because it gave ofiencc to many^i There would, 
moreover, follow from it tin* hypotln^sis of two contradictory 
wills in Christ, which Nestorius himself had not ventured to 
assert. Following the doctrine of the fathers, it was necessary, 
on t^ie contrary, to affirm one will of Christ ; since the hu- 
manity with its own rational soul had never determined itself 
out (/f its own will, in o})position to the will of the Logos 
united with it, but always so as the Logos willed.J 

Thisiedict expressed itself in language too favourable to the 
doctrine of “one i#iode of willing and working” ever to satisfy 
the opponent* of the latter doctrine. Nor were the defenders 
of Dyotheletism contented to be merely tolerated ; but the 
doctHne of two modes of willing and working, corresponding 
to the two natures, seemed to them closely connected with the 
true idea of tiie Redeemer, and of tlie redemption ; and it would, 
therefor^, be considered by them of the greatest importance 
that the same should be adopted into the church system of 
faith. The majority of the Greek bishops were wont, it is 

* "Eniiffig. rnt vi^rtats, 

t iLis easy to see, that th% language is stronger against tlie second 
expression, than against the first. 

i *0; ia /unhvi tJJ# iy^t/;^A//uiytie avrav ara^KOf 

xaii alxtlaf ivatyrtue riy yivfjMrt rav hyaaft-Uav alriy 

>>.ayau t«v eturns xamaretfSett «AX* avrara atati a*i»y mm) 

9Mny mM( 0 diof >, 0 yas fiSavX»M 9 , Harduin, 111. 796. 
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Iim^ to be giiitramed by the prevailii^ tendency lof ihe emet^ 
sew jiattim Sergius could easily convoke at Constantinople 
WeiMsieji^ (<ri^ro 2 oc ir^iypovffa), which would approve 

Ito new eeligious edict; nor would there be much di®cult|r 
W compelling to acquiescence the majority of the other bisho|» 
# Asia* But the arm of the emperor was powerless in the 
^provinces of Africa and of Italy; where, besides, a more 
Independent hierarchical spirit opposed itself to the inEueuce 
^ court dogmatism. Tliere w^as one man in particular who, 
by his acuteness ^as a dialectician, by liis activity, and his 
Invincible courage, was singularly fitted to take the lead of the 
party opposed to Monotheletism, and to concentrate all his 
powers to this object. Tliis was the above-mentioned Maximus^ 
who had then retired to tiie monastic life. 

As he must be called the most important representative 
of Dyotheletisrn, .so Throdorr^ bishop of Pharan, in Arabia, of 
wbom, however, we know notliiiig except from sfhgle frag- 
ments of his w^riiings, was tlie most important doctrinal repre- 
vSentative and spokesman of the oj)j)osite party. Now, as to 
die dogmatic interest connected with tliis latter tendency, the 
truth ^\as, it attached itself to the reigning mode of thinking 
and speaking since the last d<;cision of the controversy about 
the two natures of Christ, by virtue of which mode of thinking 
and speaking, the formulary — One incarnate nature of the 
Logos” — wOsS joined with the formulary — two rirtures 
and without infringing on th(» abiding duidity of the natures, 
it was thought possibh' to refer the }»nman nature, as w^ell as 
the divine, to the one incarnate Logos as one personal subject ; 
and iu thus referring it, a special religious interest wils in- 
wived. Accordingly, it was now’ considered of im[>ortance to 
say that it was not, .so to speak, the self-subsistent human na- 
ture in Christ that was sul 11001 to, and submitted itself to, the 
sensuous afiectiohs, but tliat everything Immaii in Christ was 
no less a free act tlian the assumption of iiuinau nature itself ; 
all sprung from llieoiie wall and the one activity of the Logos; 
all appropriation of purely Iiuinan attributes and affections 
was, in fact, nothing e].<e than a-'Contiiiued exertion pJP that, 
one determination of will and act, by virtue of which the 
Logos, from the fii'st, appropriated to himself the human 
nature. All the actions and sutferhigs of Christ proceed from 
three factors; the efficient cause in tliem all is the dmne 
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nft//, the divine agency as the determining power ; ami this 
Operaten by means of the ratienal soul^ and through the ho^yi 
m its instrument.* Whatsoever pain or suffering of Christ 
we may choose to name, it must still be considered, and justly* 
as the one acthity of the same Christ. t God is thlp author of 
itll^ — the humanity the instrument which he makes use of.} 
On the contrary, Maximus affirms : — For the complete re- 
demption of human nature it Mas requisite that God ^should 
appropriate it with the identity and totality of all powders 
without sin, in order to purify human natuie from sin in all it$ 
parts, and to interpenetiate it with a principle of diviue life. 
Whatsoever was not taken up into tiiis union w'ould therefore 
remain excluded from redemjition. in particular, the will 
peculiar to man’s rational ncture, as that by which sin is 
brought about, mu«‘t be a^sumtd into this union, and thereby 
sanctified. § Kctlier Imnian nature geiieially, nor the nature 
of any otlu^r being what Miever, can sub^^t separate fioin its 
peculiar powder*;; nor, accordiiioly, human nature, without its 
kripyeia and (poweis of w’oiking and willing). Jt is 

impossibl(‘, tlierefore, without recognizing this, to atHrm any 
true incarnation of Logos: lie wlio does not n cognize it 
must fall into Docetism. He n feis to all tho^c passages of the 
gospef history which speak of a willing or a working of Christ 
with respect to an} thing limited and sensuous — Lis walking, 
eating, <ic, 'Ihis does not aibnit of being tiansf(*ned to the 
infinite alI-p^est'nt^<^rill, and lu the infinite all-present agency 
of God. It would be ncec^saiy, tlieiefore, to understand all 

this after the maiuior of Docetism, unless we attributed to the 

• 

* Mm ivi^ytm rev tou vov, roZ aiff^t^rtfcoZ ffAfitetrog xai ifiyavtHoZ 

fl'a vuvrtx, lluvrx oerx rrg aaurri^.uGrvs olKo\(>fJt.tas i*trt h(7x UTt 

grt() roZ (rurr(^oi 'x^iaroZ xMcvo/^Ytrat oi(^^oithZs (Av W roZ 

^tiov Tr,v ivW/v xxi <r>jv eelrtay IXa/j^xys, 5/a /u-icrg }l T«f votpecf xo) Xtyi- 

vtZe tTrov^yaro cram toZ cuf/anrng. fcee the fi figments of Iheo- 

dore pf Phauni, iu the acts of the VI. Ecumenical Council, actio 13. 
Harduin. Concil T. III. f. 1343, and 44. 

f 'O ^fl-ay/6.', h vtx^uffis, rl fjuXa/GrtSt ^ uruXh xa) xe(&r,Xet(rts^ ru iycTTpr* 
fiturat, <r« pavlrf/bafa, ara va TuZrx av xa.) 'htxxiug xXtih'm ptm xx) 

TttZ xvcfZ t\6s Xf/p'Tow ivi^yttx. xa 

J M/a ivi^ytia, ns T*;^v/'r»?f xxt Iny^iov^yes o Secy, o^yavov 51 h aVgw** 

flTtfT*)#. 

§ E/ crx^xtuvTtS rity IvTa^nv 5/a' BtXrxttys »XX* ov 5/^« BiXro-i<»s xrxaiCn'" 
padf iiif'fiirx Tr,s XXT xvrhv rjj yreec^r^pu reZ tfiolau ro optom 

atinrav }ii veZ rx^xa^ifUreg BteZ StfMcttZapTaf* opp. ed. Comlcfis. T« II. f. 3ll. 
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blW# imttirie in Christ the ^ikritnc and hipyem which im 
peitMiar to it.* When the divine Logos became man, he ap- 
Ipiopt^latOd ^along with the human nature the inclinations and 
at^ersioni^ also which belong to that nature — ^the posifSiVe and 
H^ativO impulses which lie within it ; and he gave signs of 
both in his life.t Maximus said, for example, that as there 
is implanted in each creature an impulse for self-preservation, 
and therefore along with this positive principle a negative 
the natural feeling which struggles against the extinc- 
tion of life ; so this feeling, inasmuch as it belongs to the 
gUfenoe of human nature, must have existed in the case of 
ppnrist, and indeed was manifested by him at the approach of 
death. But the schism existing between this natural impulse 
and reason — the irrational tendency of it growing out of sin, the 
fear of death in conflict with the call of duty — such a tendency 
could find no place in liim.§ But with all this, Maximus also 
derived, from tlie hypostatic union, a consequence in wJiich he 

* lu truth, there is to be found in Monothcletism, as it is expressed by 
Theodore of Pbaran, mucli tliat borders on Docetism. For example, he 
regards it as the peculiar character of all bodily affections in the case of 
Christ, that he, as man, was not subjected to these affections by any natural 
nbeessity, but produced tliein, each moment, by the divine will, to which 
the corporeal nature must, of necessity, be subjected ; that, by virtue of 
its appropriation by the Logos, the body of Christ had become, jai a 
sense, deified and spiritualized, and could be freed from the^iai^tions 
and defects of a corporeal nature, or subjected to them as he pleased 
hence the miracles, 'll ^ipuxt reffavri^t ii/vtifittuf 

iTiWi, "ya ras ^vfftKas rov ffufAttvot idsorzrec; »| ai/rav n x a* iavTtjf dirt* 
X#pyy). As this was so in the case of Christ, hence the is'/Kjarw*/ tH* 
vau trdfAoiTusy cyxov, pon: xxt -xovyia-roi ; hcncc, that Christ aiyxiit 

«7«y OTiiv affufACtriai dvi'v 2ta,trre?Sif {k xeti /uvd/utetTgf 

iidi Bv^ary xet) tug l-r' Tr,f ^aXeiffirnS i’TiZ.fVfov. Ik one point MoXl- 

xnus did, it is true, agree with him ; namely, in holding that. Christ was 
not subjected to bodily sufterings, by any necessity of nature, but that he 
subjected himself to them by a free act of the will, xut ttuoyefiluy^ for the 
good of mankind. 

f Tm rm eQfi.hy xon d^a^finv ^iXuv h* ivt^ydae thtStf Tio» 

fil* *y xett dheeCXxrojf reffovrov uf xat) 

iUfi Bioy rt7s dirla-ron yof4.l^%ff4ettf T«y h *rw x»t(^ Ttu rdiougf 

XxAwrimt T«y Vfhi <i av J^avac-ov fl-ycraXsiy Disputat. C.. Pyirbo. 

t C. f. 165. 

1 The the opposite to the 

9 *£rrl xAret ^uffty $uu tretpd (piftv iuXia xtd x»rd 

tvXm Urt ivmfjut mxra e-t/rraXtiy rtv evrgg oty^fKTtxhy itxfd sratjfiS- 
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^p*eed with tho Monotheletians, in that he represents the !Log@i 
to be efBcient, after a peculiar manner, as the personal sub* 
jeot in all these cases, so that the Logos revealed, in the fom 
of the peculiar human ‘‘working” and “willing,? his owir 
agency for the salvation of mankind. Hence natural neces** 
sity is, in every case, to be excluded ; everything occurred in 
a manner entirely different from what is otherwise usual in 
human nature ; everything took place in a divine and super?^ 
natural, and, at the same time, a human ind natural way.* 
Accordingly Maximus also admitted an Iripyeia ^cavdpiicii (a 
divinely- human activitj^) in his own sense, as denoting the 
activity of one subject, viz., the Logos become man, in the 
forms at once of the divine and the human nature, by virtue 
of a TpvTOQ avTiZ6(TEi»>Q (the interchange of attributes), which 
applied to the peculiar properties of each nature. j* 

The question concerning the relations of the human and the 
divine will "^o each other in Christ was connected also, in a 
way that deserves notice, with the question respecting the 
relation of the human to the divine will in the redeemed in 
their state of perfection. At least, many among the 3Iono- 
theletcis supposed the fi^al result of the perfect development of 
the divine life in believers would be in them, as in the case of 
Christ, total absorption of the human will in God^s will; 
so that in all there would be a subjective as well as objective 
identi^ will, winch, consistently carried out, would lead 
to thfepantheistic n#tion of an entire absorption of all indivi- 
duality of existence in the one original spirit. Maximus well 
understood this, and contended earnestly against the notion. 
He maintained that, regarded on the objective side with refer- 
ence to the object of God's will, which was also the same for 
all, and with reference to the energising principle of divine 
grace, which is the same, there was indeed one will in all ; 
but that, notwithstanding this, the subjective difference would 
ever remain, the difference, namely, between the will in God, 

^ Ob ly <ry Kopitft h v/uTf Ttjf rk (pCriMf 

elXX’ Tuvaraf uknfiHs ry K»f hfMS Wxhttvxt 

%tu aXXft tw vvio hfJMSy iKovvlm owtw ^xtkletvtts 

b xttfi' hfAtcfy akk* bfitets xhiktecff-i xeci KX^akoU (pvfiKw 

Xfxtrrip ffupxfif/xUoP t^xt kxt aura koytu xeci top uma ^unp 
POm iv ttk Tou koycu Tfivvyin xcti k oixovofAiet hk tov t^opcou, 

f That which, in later times, was called communicatio idiomatum. 



wfaicb salvation, and tlie will of those w^ho receive it 

fi^ ;|^fii«* We may now see also how closely connected this 
dootritie of Malimus was with the general principle, so ini'* 
||ortant to iihn concerning the revelation of the supe^atuwd 
Md divine in the more highly refined form and individuality 
of the natural — a view with which the other theory stood 
/directly in confiict. As to the appeals made on both sides to 
the declarations of tlie older fathers, the truth was that, under 
the influence of their different dogmatical interests, each party 
would be so much the more likely to differ from the other in 
dtair interpretations, as the older fiithers, wdio had no such 
controversy in their thoughts, expressed themselves very inde^ 
finitely on such point^.f 

In Constantinople, the imperial edict still continued valid, 
even after the death of lleraclius, in 641 ; but the successors 
of Honorius bishop of Rome, who died soon after tl^e breaking 
out of these disputes, declared tliemselves decidedly against 
Mmiotheletism, find in favour of the doctrine of the two modes 
of willing and working. This dogmatic tendency prevailed 
also in the African church. Maximus repaired to these dis- 
tricts : he increased, by Ids influence, tlie zeal in belialf4>f it; 
and used the authority of these cliurches, especially the Ro- 
man, to put down Monotheletism. From Africa and Rome he 
directed letters and tracts to the monks of the East, in which 
he combated tliat system. In Africa he was supported by 
the governor Ciregorius, who w<is plotttng an insurrection 


* Tift Tt o’u^ofiivuv Wflej ctXXvXov? *aj <roy ffei^otros xxra r>jv 
yiviiiriTat ffvfftlsa.a'is oXfv ev vacrs yiviKut xai rro xaf iKota-rov iliKu; 
cMUTfif Tov Oiaw cflt/ Ta iracvra, frXv^oI/yTOi rf ri/f xetf it 

ItXttaair/fLtvotf fjuiXijy Kura. <rvy dvaXuylitv <r5;f tv iKUffTfu cr/emtug. T, 

n.f. 10, 11. He also points out, in Ins ditputiition -with PyrrWs, the 
ambiguity whicb arises from cxpR-ssing the BiXti/aa and the BiXvrev by 
Sesame word. 11. f. 1G2. 

f Thus in particular tiny dilTered about the right interpretation and 
reading of the passage in tlie fourth supposed letter of Dionysius to 
Caitts, where an ivi^yuA is ascribed to Christ. According to 

the context of this passage, the reading defended by the Mono- 
thelites, would not be the correct one, btft the reading defended by 
the opposite party ; for it is plainly the author’s design to mark tlmt 
which was new in the appearance of the God-man ; but perhaps all the 
defiuiteness here given to the word B\otth(fiKnt originated in glosses. 
At all events, each party could at least explidn the words in its own 
sense. 





against the imperial government, and wanted, perhaps, 
amii himself of the excitement growing out of these doctrindl: 
disputes to further his own plans. A great sensation was 
crealfet^in Africa by a public transaction in which Maximum 
was the principal actor. The patriarch Pyrrhus, successor to. 
Sergius, who, up to this time, had himself also maintained the 
validity of the JUcthesis, had been driven, by the tide of ][k>* 
pular feeling excited against him, to resign his post, in tlur 
year 642, and had betaken iiimself to North A frica. A dis^ 
putation between him and Maximus was held in presence of 
numerous assemblage and of the governor Gregory. Max* 
imus, it is true, displayed great acuteness in the management 
of his cause ; and in this respect he was far superior to his 
opponent. Nevertheless it v.t.;, beyond doubt, an outward 
interest, far more than tiiis intellectual superiority or any 
force of jjrgument, which induccKl Pyrrlius to own that 
he was beaten; upon wliich confession lie was solemnly" 
restored, by the Eoman bishop Tiieodore, to the communion 
of the church. But he very soon went over again to the 
other party. 

Thu long con tinned ot roubles which arose out of these dis* 
putes moved the emperor Coiistans, in 648, lo revoke the 
Ecthesis and to publish a new religious edict, known under the 
name of the Type.^ Although this edict was drawn up under 
the influifnce of the patriarch I^aul, and although this prelate, 
as is plain from his» correspondence witli the lioman bishops, 
was devoted to Monotheletisiu, yet his peculiar doctrinal 
views were not thrust so prominently to view as those of 
Sergius had been in the Ecth»jsis. lie must have known how 
to distinguish the duty of a church-teacher from that of a civil 
ruler, or perhaps he considered tliis dogmafic difference as of 
too little importance to be suffered to disturb the peace of the 
church ; at least lie did not wish to use the authority of the 
emperor to introduce Monotheletism into the church. The 
Type was clearly distinguished from the Ectliesis in this essen- 
tial resj^ct, that the doctrinal element therein retired further 
out of Wew ; and, without i&ki ng part in any way either with 
Monotheletism or against it, the edict was chiefly aimed to 
restrain the violent disputes, and to restore quiet to the 


rnf 
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having presented the two opposite views, 4e?- 
ctdi)^4« i^vour of neither, it ordered that the church should 
abide by the doctrine as it stood before the outbreak of this 
cohtfoversy, and contend no longer about these point:?. No 
person should stigmatize another as a heretic on account of 
them. The clergy y who acted contrary to this, should be de- 
posed ; the monks banished ; persons in office, whether in the 
civil or in the military service, should forfeit their places ; pri- 
vate individuals of rank should be punished by the confisca- 
tion of their goods; those of the lower order, after being 
"C 9 rj[>oreally punished, should be perpetually banished.f But 
itbpgh the well-meant purpose was here aimed at of putting 
ahwid, by this ordinance, to the passionate dispute on both 
aides, yet such an object could not be so attained, for no ma- 
gisterial word has power to command on matters of religious 
convictions. Those to whom the subject in dispute seemed so 
important would only be the more excited to confroversy by 
the very prohibition of it, which seemed to them either the 
fruit of ail unchristian indifferenlismy or a sly trick to check, 
for the present, the free assertion of the truth. To the a^ots 
for the doctrine of the two modes of willing and working, the 
Type appeared under the aspect as if Christ was thereby made 
a being without will or free agency — placed on a level with 
deaf and dumb idols.J Martin I., the zealous opponent of 
Monotheletism, who, even before this, while Apocridarius of 
the Roman church at Constantinople, had violently opposed it, 
became, wlien pope, the most important pillar of this party. 
From different quarters of the East and the West, he received 

* The imperial commissioners, who attended the trial of Maximus at 
Constantinople, could no doubt rightly say, the emperor had dropped 
the Type simply— t»jv oIk sat’ MttMXvu nvos ruv ^ptenrov 

aXX’ iw’ rlgmii rijv a’iwrwv rhy •x’oiouo-ei/v vhv ^iccfTKcny ^yZy 

See Acta Maximif prefixed to the edition of his works, T. 1. s. 

e, f. sr>. 

f See the Acta of the Lateran Council, Act. IV. T. III. Hardain. 

f. 834. 

t In a quey addressed by the monk Maximus, with other Greek 
monks, to toe Lateran council, the foiloi^ing remarks are made ^e5pectiog 
the Type : AViviaynToy ^etvrn xeu revrUrty Mwy KmH 

&\l^vxoy xtu ixtyxray avrev r«y rn; Stov rev xu^iev fiuMV Intrevv 

X^eyfJuirtfBvv rZv ifivZv era^u^rktie-iiifs tliZ^ettf aud then Ps. 

ext, is cited, TMvrev ya^ anexv ri xmspynref rdvr^ xeZ Har- 
dain. Concil. T. III. f. 734. ' • 
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communtcatiotis from the x»onks and clergy, complaining that 
t^h was suppressed by the edict which, though it appeared 
under the name of the emperor, wCs supposed to hare really 
proceeded from the patriarch of Constantinople. As sue** 
cessor of St. Peter, he believed himself called upon, as he was 
invited by these voices from different quarters, to watch over 
the preservation of pure doctrine in the whole church. With- 
out consulting the emperor, he convoked a council, in 648, to 
meet at Rome in the Constaiitinopolitan chuich^ which stood 
in the vicinity of the former Lateran palace, and was hence 
called the ecclesia Latcranensis. This n as a general couneil, 
afterwards known under the name of the Lateran council. By 
this assembly twenty canons were drawn up m opposition to 
Monotheletisin. The doctrine of two modes of willing and 
working, combined in union, was established ; and sentence of 
condemnation pronounced on the opposite doctrine and on 
its advocates, namely, all the patriarclis of Constantinople 
since the time of Sergius, and on tlie edicts drawn up under 
tlieir influence — the Ecthesis and the Type. The pope 
circulated these decisions through the Western Church, and 
sought. to obtain for them a univ(Tsal adoption. He wrote 
also, in his own name and in the name of the synod, to 
the emperor Constans, sending him its proceedings, and 
inviting him to give liis assent to the doctrines therein ex- 
pressed. » 

Meantime Olvmpkis, the new exarch of Ravenna, came to 
Rome. He was directed, in case he found himself strong 
enough, to publish the Tyjie, to torce all to subscribe it, and 
to arrest the pope if he resi-ted tliese measures; but if he 
found tliat he was not strong enough to execute these orders, 
he was in the first place to bring together a sufficient force to 
execute them with certainty. Now the case may have been 
that Olympius really did not feel himself strong enough at 
first to proceed openly against the po]ie, since the latter had 
great influence with the people, and it was feared that he 
might summon them to his support. On this account he may 
have deemed it expedient, foPthe present, to represent himself 
as more friendly to the pope than he really was, that he might 
prepare a trap for him under the cloak of friendship. But 
when, shortly afterwards, he plotted an insurrection against the 
emperor, he was led by his own political interests to take pan 

vox.. V. $ 
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t|t0 pop# rather tiian s^nst liim^ hoping to find some 
irom him in the prosecution of his political design#; 
m proceedings of the Lateran council were suffered to go 
on without disturbance * ^ 

tfhen afterwards the exarch Olympius repaired to Sicilyf , 
ito the purpose of engaging in the war against the Turks, 
adhere he met his death, the emperor, in 653, sent Calliopas 
to take his place as exarch to Italy, who was to enforce obe- 
dience to the Type, and transport Martin for punishment to 
Constantinople, The political interest now predominated at 
Constantinople, far beyond the doctrinal. He was to be 


* As in tlie trial instituted against Martin at Constantinople, the plan 
of an insurrection by Olympius is presupposed as an established fact, 
and Martin moreover does not deny the fact, it cannot be doubted, that 
Olympius entertained such designs ; and this explains in the most sads- 
fsetory manuer, why be made no attempt to seize the pope. And his 
conduct towards the pope may have occasioned, or furnisMed a pretext 
fbr the charge that a secret understanding existed between the two. 
About this connection of events, liowever, Anastasius, in his life of this 
mpe, is silent; and his account seems to stand in contradiction«%itk it. 
jOut on this ground, it would uot Ihi just to conclude tliat everylbdUlg he 
mrltttcs is false ; we should rather seek for some way of reconciling this 
HWO reports. It is very possible he may have mllowed some exag'gerated 
when he says that Olympius designed to have Martin assassinated 
.At me celebration of the eucharist at which he was present ; but there 
may be some truth at the bottom of this story. Perhaps Olympias had 
‘determined at the outset, and before he conceived the projeo' of anis^ 
Burrection, to seize the pope by some stratagem. This view of the caSfe 
• aeems to he confirmed by a passage in one of the pojie’s letters, by which 
we may understand his opinion of Oly mpius, and how far it was from 
any of his thoughts to make common cause with that conspirator. The 
letter was written to I’heodore, and in it Martin reports what ke had 
jhmtd said by the exarch Calliopas, quod semper per complexionem et 
fkUacem accusatioucm incodeient adversum nos et cum iu adventu in- 
fuaxia Olympii vani cujusdam hominis cum armis me huuc potuisse re* 
^Uere faterentur. On account of the word “ faterontur ” here, instead 
*of dicerent,'* 1 can understand this language in no other sense than as 
intended to prove the falsehood of tht suspicion excited against him, as if 
it had been nis purpose to d* feml himsell by force. They themselves, he 
would say, most confess, that when Olympius first arrived, and as yet 
had oollected no forces alnjut him, it la^ within the power of the pope, 
hy a flight exertion of his influence, to prevent him, by force of arms, 
firoia marching into Horne. But the fact that Silartin did uot resort to 
the ifomble measures which were at his command, though he n^ht 
haeo suspected firom the first that Olympius came with hostile intenumi& 
made it perfectly evident how for it was from his thoughts to dbfond 
himself by resorting to violence. 
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asfiAigtied and po^ not as a heretic,* but as a rebellious 
What he had undertaken to do in opposition to tlnr 
iskperM edict, appeared to Bymntine despotism in the light of, 
a ermm majestatis. In form, Martin's behaviour would: 
certainly wear that appearance, the Type having been pub- 
lished as an imperial edict ; and it was moreover alleged Ott‘ 
the part of the Byzantine court, that the contents of the Type 
were rather of a political than of a doctrinal nature ; ttet 
nothing new was established by it in matter of doctme, but 
merely disputation on certain points forbidden ; that no man's 
conscience could be injured, therefore, by this merely negative 
injunction. If Martin alleged, however, that the edict pro- 
ceeded not so ranch from the emperor as from the patriarch 
Paul, this surely could serve in no sense to excuse hia 
behaviour; for so might disobedience to any law be excused, 
on the plea that the law did not proceed from the ruler, but 
l&om the C(Jluisellor who advised him wrongly. NeveTtheless,^ 
Martin, as representing the power and iiiterast of the church— 
though this was not recognized on that principle of the 
Byzantine court which subordinated spiritual things to poli- 
tical —could with stilly more justice allege on his own side, 
that the civil power, in attempting to define the limits between 
essentials and non-essentials in doctrine, already overstepped 
its proper limits, and encroached on a foreign province ; that 
the chuach could not be prohibited from presenting and 
defining that which»she understood to be essentially connected 
with the full development of Christian doctrine. And inas* 
much as he went on the principle that on him, as the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, was conferred tlie supreme direction and 
guidance of the church, he might consider himself bound to 
defend the full development of Christian truth, and the free 
development of the church, against a political authority, 
which, as he supposed, though perliaps erroneously, was sub- 
servient to heretical influences. IVe must allow, however, 

^ * O&ce only, when at first it was attempted at Rome to excuse the 
Tiolent measures resorted to against Martin (see ep. 14 ad Theodorum, 
Hardain.>T. III. f, 675), a charge was brought against him on the score 
of doctrine, viz. tiiat he refused to recognize the Virgin Mary as Bioroietit ; 
wbiph, from the Monotheletian point of view, was regarded as borderiajg; 
on Kestorianism. But subsequently this accusation does not occur agi^» 
not did it ever accord with the principles and motives of those wilb 
whom the T^pe originated, 

s 2 
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pit Martin, on his own hierarcliical principle, would hive 
been yety willing to use the civil power as an instrument for 
ipablishijag tiiat which he himself recognized as the doctrine 
of orthodoxy, and no doubt would have applauded thc^act, if, 
im submission to the decisions of the Lateran council, the 
same emperor had issued an edict in favour of Dyotheletism. 

When Martin had once appeared to the imperial court in 
the light of a state criminal, there would be a strong incli- 
nation to believe the various political charges which were 
brought against him, it being no rare thing for extravagant 
charges of this sort to find credence with the suspicious govern- 
ment at Constantinople, or to be seized upon as a palliation of 
persecutions. Sometimes he was accused of entering into 
an understanding with the Turks,* sometimes of conspiring 
with, and lending support to, Olympius. 

On the 15th of June, 653, Calliopas arrived at pome. He 
did not venture at once to take any open step against the 
pope, because lie feared the pope would arm the people for 
Ids defence. Martin, who had been ill for several months, 
was lying on his couch at tlie altar of the Lateran chbrch, 
with his clergy assembled around him.u Calliopas arrived in 
the evening. He let Sunday pass by, because he feared the 
multitudes then assembled for public worship ; and he sent as 
an excuse to the pope, that owing to the fatigue of his journey, 
he had not been able as yet to pay liim his respect^, but in- 
formed him that he would come on the ilext day. Early on 
Monday morning, the governor, still full of distrust, sent 
some of his followers to the pope, to tell him he was ^ware 
that armed men were collected in the church, and that stones 
had been piled up in heaps for the purpose of defending the 
pope. All this was unnecessarj' ; the pope ought not to 

* See ep. ad Theodonim. He is said to have maintained a correspond- 
ence with tbe Saracens, and sent them money and a confession of fidth. 
Were the last statement true, it would be to his honour j the just con- 
dttsion to be drawn from it was, that he took a special interest in the 
eonverrion of the Saracens; and efforts for this purpose would have 
tended rather to hinder than to rid any design of forming a' political 
idUanoe widi the Saracens. But Martin denies the whole, and affinos. 
that there was not a particle of truth in the story, except that he Ima 
sent money to the Christians living among the Saracens (probably in 
l^cUy) by the hands of certain persons of their own number, who 
come on a visit to Rome. 
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peipit it Martin caiised these emissaries to be conductec| 
through every part of the church, that they might be 
t^nc^ by their own eyes that this suspicion was groundl^S* 
Gallio|tts, being now satisfied that he had nothing to fear, 
pushed forward with an armed band into the church, and 
published the imperial mandate, that Martin was deposed; 
bemuse he had illegally obtained the bishopric,* and tW he 
should be conveyed to Constantinople. Several of the clerj^ 
invited the pope to call out an armed force to protect ms 
person, since probably he could reckon, if it were but for a 
moment, on the zeal of the people ; but Martin declared he 
would rather ten times die than that any man's blood should 
be shed on his account. He surrendered at once to th^ 
governor's force, who caused him to be conveyed to his own 
palace. Calliopas having at fii-st given liberty to all eccle- 
siastics who pleased to go with the pope, many clergymen and 
also laymfti who had resolved to accompany him, joined hip 
on the next following days. But the governor had probably 
no other object in view than to deceive, so as to prevent an 
insurrection in the pope’s favour. At midnight he suddenly 
caused him to be removed from the palace, and accompanied 
by only a few attendants, to be conveyed to the port. The 
gates* of Rome were kept shut till he sailed. He was obliged 
to make a long and difficult voyage. He was left lying for a 
year onpthe island of Naxos. During the whole journey, the 
cdd, sick man wa» hardly and shamefully treated. He was 
denied every convenience, and the little comforts in particular 
which were necessary for him in his present condition of 
bod;^. When ecclesiastics and laymen, at whatsoever place 
Jbp came, sent him such articles as might serve for his re- 
freshment, his keepers interfered, driving away the bearers of 
them with insults, and declaring that he who showed any 
interest in the emperor’s enemy, evinced that he was an enemy 
of the emperor himself.t The few letters of the pope, written 

♦ Quod irregulariter et sine lege episcopatum subripuissem, which 
doubtless refers to ths fact, that Martin had not applied in the usual 
iiianner*to the emperor, and i*§ceived from him the confirmation of Ins 
election ; whether it was that he supposed the schisms were a sufficient 
for omitting this legal formally, or whether he had been other- 
wise prevented. 

t See Martin’s letter to Theodore, and the report of hiS suffedngs 
drawn up by a friend. Hardtun. 1X1. f. 677, and what follows. 
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ttffer sufferings to his friend Theodore, u 

a^fit of Cl^ristian resignation. He began thus : With the 
lidp of your prayers, and the prayers of all the faithM who 
Jaare ■with you, I shall, living and dying, defend the ^Ith 
wiiich our salvation reposes ; as Paul teaches, for me to iiw 
fa Christ, and to die is gain.” And when, after his departure 
irinn the island of Naxos, he described to his friend the suf- 
iferings he had hitherto endured, he concluded with the follow* 
ing words: — ‘‘ I trust in the power of God, the Ornniscietst,. 
that wtieii J" ^liall have been removed from the present 
^11 will be brought to punishment, that so at 

inay be hid to repentance and to turn frcnn thdr 
wiclie^lness.” On the 17th of S(*i)tember, 654, he arrived at 
the port of Constantinople, and was left on board the ship ia 
Ms sick-bed until evening, exposed to various annoyances* 
He was next conveyed to the prison of the chief wp,tch, where 
he remained confined ninety-three days, no person being- 
allowed to visit him. After tfiis long delay, he was conveyed, 
at first on his sick-bed, before the tribunal appointed to try 
him. Though so weak that he could not stand without being 
etipported, he -^vas still required to rertain standing while 
trial. The president of the court said to him, — 

W?retched man, what wrong has the emperor done thwef”’ 
Martin made no reply. Saici the president, “ Art tlmh 
Behold thy accusers shall ik»w appear and sC>4fai t^itnessea 
■were now introduced, to Y)rove that he hafi been concerned in 
the conspiracy of Olympius. As they w^ere about to be put 
on their oatli, tlie Y)ope begged that it might not be dope,— - 
no swearing was necessary ; they might do with him as 
pleased ; what need was there of destroying the souls of th^ 
people? When he undertwk to give an account of the whole, 
history of events in the case of Olympius, and began by 
uoying, ‘‘ When the Type had been drawn up, and was sent 
by the eroi>eror to Rome,” — he was immediately interrupted, 
ftir fear he miglit come u|K)n doctrines — a subject which, by 
special oommand, was to be avoided ; and one of the asseinhly 
died out,— Don’t mix in here anything about the faith, ywt 
are on trial for high-treason. We, too, are Christians and 
orthodox,” Martin replied — “ Would to God you weie ! 
But even on this point I shall testify against you, on tho^y 
of that dreadful judgment.” With dignity and spirit, we 



46&iided hinasetf a^nst many things which int^Tidnal ja%|i 
brotight forward in support of the charges alleged 
.him. Finally he said to them, — I adjure you by our tiOirti, 
whatyau conclude to do with me, do quickly ; for God kiiow% 
deatii is the greatest boon you can bestow on nie/* The trjw 
having been reported to the emperor, Martin, amid much 
fiiuuneful abuse, was stripped of his priestly robes, and «ois^ 
veyefl in fetters to another dungeon. It seems it was 
intention, at first, to condemn him to death, as guilty of hig!^- 
treason ; but the patriarch Paul, then sick and nigh his «jid, 
cm hearing of it, testified, notw ithstanding he had been greatly 
injured by the popes, his dissatisfaction that a bishop shoula 
be so treated, and the emperor jnomised him, in his la$t 
moments, that Martin’s life ‘^liouhi be spared. After having 
been left eighty-five days to pine away in the second dungeon^ 
he was told to leave it, ancl remaiji for a few days in the 
house, and^incier the watch of one of the emperor’s secretariilis, 
for the purpose of being transported next to his destined place 
of exile, \dnch as yet w as not named to him. He embraced 
those who were with him, and, thanking God, cheerfully bid 
them, ferewell. Wh(yi they l)egan to weep and complain, he 
begged them not to do so but rather to rejoice with him, and 
thank God, who iiad judged him worthy to suffer for his sake. 
The town of Chersonesus, on the peninsula of Crimea, in the 
midst of liarlmi’ians, was selected for his place of exile. On 
the 26th of MarckL 655, he departed from Constantinople, 
and on the 15th m May arrived at Chersonesus. Here, in 
the midst of unfeelir^ barbarians, he had to suffer the greatest 
depAvations. He could obtain no bread ; he was also destitute 
of money to purchase it of the foreign vessels which touched 
at this spot. A ship came from Constantinople, and he hoped 
it brought means for his support which might be furnished 
from Rome, but he was disappointed, and in mentionii^ 
this to his friend he adds : I also praised my God for this, 
since he orders our sufferings according to his wisdom.** 
Nevertheless, he wrote, that if the means of sustenance 
not sent him he could not'long survive ; For,** said he, ** the 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak, as thou thyself airt 
aWare.’* He was grieved especially, that up to the month of 
September, he had as yet received nothing from Rome— rno 
tok^ of sympathy— wliikh, perhaps, might be owing to sotne 
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the etnpercHr’s displeasure. 1 wondered, and 
^rcpder^’^lie wrote in the month of September, at the 
1^ in my friends and kinsmen — that they have 
JIO li^rljr forgotten my misfortune, and, as 1 see, do#iot eten 
iWiant ^ know whether or not I am still on the earth.” But 
C it seemed to liim the strangest of all, that the clergy of the 
lEtman church should take no further concern about him, 
“ though a member of their own body ; that they should not at 
; leaet provide for his bodily wants. For although St. Peter’s 
churcli possesses no gold, yet, through the mercy of God, it 
stores of grain and wine, and all things necessary for the 
‘Iff life.” “ What fear,” he writes, has fallen on 
Which restrains them from fulfilling God’s commands — 
fear, where nothing is to be feared ? Or have I appeared to 
the whole church so like an enemy ? But may God, who will 
have all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth, by the mediation of St. Peter establish thfir hearts in 
the true jfiiith, and preserve them firm and unshaken from all 
influences of heretics, especially their present pastors ; that so, 
having never deviated, even in the smallest particular, from 
that which in the presence of the Lc^d and his holy .angi^ 
they have published in written decrees, they may together 
with me receive the crown of righteousness from the 
pur Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Yor^m it 
feeble body, the Lord himself will take cai«5 that^ so as it 
may please him to order all things, whether it.be under con- 
tinual suffering, or with some relief. For the Lord is nigh, 
mid why should I be troubled ; for I hope in his mercy that 
he will soon finish my course at the goal he has ordaJned.” 
His wish was fulfilled ; he died on the 16th of September. 

, There still remained the old Maximus — he who was the 
hjSad of the Dyotheletians in the East, the soul of every move- 
ment both in the East and in the West against the imperial 
decrees ; and though at the advanced age of sixty-five, still, 
by the influence of his name and by the firmness and stability 
his character, Maximus might present a powerful resistance 
to the sovereign will. lie was, therefore, seized, along with 
his disciple Anastasius, brought to Constantinople, and thrown 
into prison* The master and disciple, who had lived now fi>r 
more than thirty years constantly together, were purposely 
separated. It was attempted to convict IMCa&imus also cn^ 
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iplltical charges, wiihotit entering at all npon tlie snbjee|;^| 
doctrines. Some of these accusations, on being compajM 
with what Maximus said in his defence, show a remarkable 
contract between the Byzantine and the Koman principle Oft 
church government; for example, the disciple of Maxihu^Ja 
accused of having refused to recognize the emperor as also a 
priest ; and indeed he had attempted to prove, from the usage 
of the church, that the emperor belonged to the laity^ ^d 
possessed no spiritual power. Melchisedec, to whose examj^e 
the other party appealed, was, he said, at once priest and kiCg, 
only as a type of Christ.* The proce^ings against Maximus, 
however, were not so harsh in the beginning as they had been 
against Martin. Eespect for the old man, who was looked 
upon as a model of the monajstic life, and compassion for 
old age, operated with many who wished he might be spared ; 
and if they could only bring him to yield, it was hoped, in 
this way, Wo overcome at once all resistance to the Type. 
Threats, flatteries, every mode of persuasion were tried. 
Maximus was told that he was not required to deny his own 
dogmatical convictions ; but only to signify his consent to a 
compromise for the ^ke of peace. They set before him a 
new 'formulary of umon, which Maximus might, no doubt, 
have^ interpreted us to include within it his own doctrinal 
views— “ that, in relation to the difference of the two natures, 
it was upcessary to suppose two agencies and wills {kvtpydai 
and ; in ^relation lu their union, one.*’ But Maximus 

persisted in the views which, to maintain consistency in his 
doctrinal system, he believ^ himself bound to hold, and 
rejected every ambiguous concealment of the differences — 
which, for the reasons already stated, appeared to him im- 
portant. Meantime, Martin had been wholly removed from 
the pubfic arena, and Eugenius, who was substituted in his 
place by the exarch Calliopas,f granted to the new patriarch 
of Constantinople, the lately banished Pyrrhus, J the fellow- 
^p of the church ; the Roman agents (Apocrisiarii) at Con- 
stantinople had been prevailed upon to subscribe the above- 
mentioned formulary of union ; and as the authority of the 
Romish church stood high with him, it was now intended to 

^ See acta Maximi, s. 30. T. I opp. pae. 30, and the following, 
f As Oalliopas would not hav^ appointed him, unless he had pledged 
himself to do so beforehand. { See above, p. 355. 
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€^loy it for the purpose of inducing him to yield. But the 
deefH^ted Convictions of his own mind weighed more with 
Ito thah .tlie authority of a single bishop ; and he declared 
that though the Roman bishop had fallen from the trftth, yet, 
leeording to St. Paul, even an angel from heaven could preach 
no other go^el. Every proposition having been rejected by 
1^, he was sent in exile to the castle of Bizya, in Thrace, 
where he was kept confined apart from his disciple. Bat 
when every attempt to produce an effect on him by new 
negotiations had proved unavailing, the spite against the old 
man, whoso could not be broken, passed all bounds ! In 
the year he was dragged back again to Constantinople, 
publicly ^drged, his tongue cut out, and his right hand 
severed the wrist; after which he was banished to the 
country the Lazians, where he soon died (on the 13th of 
consequence of the injuries inflicted him at so 
advanced^ period of life. 

Thus the emperor succeeded to enforce everywhere in the 
Eastern chxirch tlie adoption of llie Typfe; and with the 
adoption of this, the bisliops of the chief cities in the East 
(whom the major part of the others, • without any personal 
interest in, or independent examination of, the points in 
^Kspute, blindly followed) united, at the same time, the 
defence of Monotheletism. In the Roman church, on the 
contrary, the zeal fbr the doctrine of Dyotheletism (^n^nued 
to propagate itself | and out of all this arase a schism betl^N^ 
the two churches', '^although the two next succesiors of IHEmii 

Eugeniusaml Vitalian — from dread of the emperor's 
seem not to have taken any public stand against the patriarchs 
at Constantinople. But under ]K)})e Adeodatus, in 677, the 
schism took a more decided shajw*. All connection between 
the two patriarchs was dissolved, since the patriardis of 
Gonstantinople, now devoted to 31onotheletism, were no longer 
regarded in Rom'e as members of the Catholic church, and 
jione of their k tters were received ; and the names of the 
Roman bishops were no longer enrolled in the chprch records 
(Diptycha) at Constantinople, and'no longer mentioned in tlie 
general prayers of the church. The patriarch, Theodore 
CoustanUnople, and Macarius of Antioch, w^ere for expon^g 
also the name of Yitolian from the church records. They 
were of the opinion that the Roman patriarchs could be justly 
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t^eeognized as orthodox and as deserving to be mentioned, onlf 
as &r down as Honories, because, since bis time, the dog*> 
matic opposition had subsisted between the two churches, 
which lieeiled first to be atijusted ; but the then rngning 
emperor Constantinus Pogonatus would not suffer this. Oa 
the contrary, he was troubled by this separation of the 
churches ; and it was his earnest wish, tliat the general peace 
of tlie church should once more be restored. He did not 
venture, being a layman, to pass any judgaieiit himself on thin 
difference; and therefore sought by the mutual councils of 
the bisho[)s themselves, under whom the opposition existed, to 
bring about a safe dt»cisit»n. For this reason, in 678, he issued 
a letter to Homnus bisliop of Home, ‘inviting him to send 
delegates to Constantinoidc, lor tlie jmrpose of uniting with 
the patriarchs and bi&liops of the East in an investigation of 
this affair. ^ TJie language of the emperor in the letter differs 
from the ordinary language of Byzantine despotism in su<ili 
transactions, inasmuch as it evinces some respect fur free doc- 
trinal in vest! gilt ion. He declares, appealing to the Most High* 
that he would allow equal freedom to both parties and equal 
honimr to their repr^^entatiios.* He should rejoice if ti^e 
two parties could c< mio to an agreement ; but if no union 
could be effocted, he would still send back the papal delegates 
with all honour to Rome. Agatho, the successor of Domnus, 
the lattdf having died soon after this letter was sent, complied 
with the emt roFs •nvitation ; and in the year 680 the sixth 
ecumenical council assembled for the examination of this con- 
troversy at Constantinople. This therefore was the third 
universal council held at Constantinople, and from the vaulted 
room in the imperial castle where the assembly met,| it wa» 
named the Trullan council (council hi Trullo). The 
emperor himself attended its meetings. It is true, that at 
thb council also, there wus no full and calm discussion of the 
disputed points ; but still its proceedings were conducted in a 
more dignified manner, and with less disturbance from foreign 
infiuences. than had been jthe case in earlier councils. Con- 
formably to the ruling principle of doctrinal tradition, the 

His words are ou» wt) iipup &XX* IffJvpptm 
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at tliiB eouncil, &r tbe determinatioii of diapiited 
poiote) vBs first of all, the declarations of the older approved 
; i^a^4eachers, with which each party agi’eed, as each wanted 
V only the ancient doctrine of the church. But since 

church-teachers, as we have already remarked, had 
Vtitten before this opposition had ever come to be discussed, 
^d had often expressed themselves very indefinitely, hence 
&eir words might often be differently understood, bang in- 
l^reted from different points of view ; and one party accused 
tte other of perverting them, or of forcing them out of their 
light connection and garbling them. Thus by such authorities 
nothing could be decided, but the dispute had to fall back 
upon the logical deteniiination of conceptions ; as became 
evidenf|,.jR|r example, in the proceedings of the eighth session, 
in the 'pfme of Macarius patriarch of Antioch. The Homan 
del^ates brought with them a letter from their bishop Agatho, 
which coptained a full exposition and defence of Dj^otheletism, 
with proof passages from the approved older fathers, and 
besides tliis a brief containing the same in substance, issued 
by this bishop in the name of a numerous synod held at Rome. 
These two documents were publicly read at the fourth session 
pf the council. In the seventh session, on the 13th of Feb- 
iraary, they laid before the council a collection of p^tssagCf 
Irom the older fathers (which they had also brought with iheih 
from Home) in confirmation of tliat doctrine ; and. now tlNB 
bishops George of Constantinople and Macarius of Antkoell^ 
together with the other bishops siding with them, atkdd 
whether they agreed with the doctrine presented by the 
bishop of Rome. They requested leave to defer the ^swer 
of that question until the next session, that they might have 
time to turn to the passages cited from tb| fiithers, and ex- 
amine them in the connection in which they stood ; and at the 
following session, on the seventh of March, the patriarch 
Geoi^ declared, that having made the examination, he was 
eqnvinoed ; and accordingly he professed the Dyotheletism set 
forth in those letters. Nevertheless, as it is certain that in 
those letters, and in the collectibn of authorities from the 
fothers laid before tlie council by the Roman delegs^es, 
nothing was to be found which he might not have leaitied 
from polemical writings already existing, we must either 
suppofo he had adopted his previous Monotheletism blindlyj 
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fallowing tbe preTfiiling toidency, without any ezamitihtiott 
of hk own, or that this change, which so suddenly took place 
in his views, had proceeded or was hypocriticaHy assumed 
6om ouiward considerations rather than resulted m>m honest 
conviction. Macarius, however, persisted in his Monothe- 
letism, presenting it in a full confession of faith, together 
with a collection of authorities from the fathers in contirmatioii 
of his views. In being willing to confess but one 'wdll and 
one mode of working in Christ, lie evince^ in hat was in fact 
hovering before his mind — the truly Christian, though in his 
case misapprehended, interest to derive all the volitions and 
acts of Christ only from the being of God in him ; just as he 
would admit in Adam before the fall nothing but the divine 
will as the determining power * and considered the fleshly vch 
litions (trapKi/ca S'eXri/jtara) and human reasonings (ur^ptorriyovc^ 
XoyiapLovQ) to be a consequence of the fall.* Men agreed in their 
deeper con'J^ctions, though they were divided from each other 
by differences of conception. To what a pitch of extravagance 
the fanatical zeal for such a i*onceptual formulary could 
proceed, is shown by a remarkable incident that occurred in 
the fifteenth session ofvthe council. A monk from Heraclea, 
in Thrace, made his appearance, by name Polychronius. This 
person declared that a troop of persons in white robes had 
appeared to him, and amid them, a person of ineffable 
majesty, iby whom, perhaps, he meant Christ himself. The 
latter said to him, ^Vhosoever Uid not confess the one will 
(tv ^iXrjfjLa) and the divinely human agency (^earSpiKij i vcpyeia) 
was not a Christian. lie must go tell the emperor that he 
id^uld neither make nor adopt a new faith. The man offered 
to prove that this doctrine was true by a miracle, and under- 
took to raise a dead man to life by means of a confession of 
^th, drawn up in accordance with it. It was thought 
necessary to accede to his proposal, in order to prevent the 
people from being led astray by his deceptions. The whole 
synod and the highest officers of state, surrounded by a vast 
multitude of the people, made their appearance on the public 
square. * A corpse was brought to the spot on a silver-plated 
bier. Polychronius laid upon it his confession of faith, and 
continued to whisper for an hour or two in the dead man’s 
ear, till finally he was obliged to confess that he was unable 
* See Actio VlII. fol. U81. T. III. 
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to awdcm him. A shout now thundered forth Irom the 
pronouncing anathema on the new Simon Magus; 
t the external D^t could not shake the deep-seated oon^ 
idetion in the mind of the man, and Polychronius ^till re* 
i^ned as firm in his faith as ever. 

By means of tliis council, the doctrine of two modes of 
XKiliing and working in Christ now obtained the victory m 
^ Eastern church ; and this doctrine, together with a pre- 
OAUtionary clause against the conclusions derived from it by 
the Monotheletes, was established in a new symbol, ‘‘Two 
wills and two natural modes of working, united without 
schism, and without confusion, as well as without change ; so 
that no conflict ever existed between them, but the human 
will was invariably subject to tlie divine and almighty will.” 
The anathema was moreover pronounced on those who had 
hitherto defended Monotheletism, as well as ou the patriarchs 
of Constantinople and on IJotiorius, whom however, at an 
earlier period, some had attempted to defend by a strained 
interpretation of his language.* 

But since Monotheletism, as appears evident from the 
cited examples, had, both among clergy and monks, so 
xealous advocates, the Monotlieletian party could not be 
suppressed at a stroke by the anathema pronounced by this 
council ; but it continiuHl to propagate itself, and evinced 
its existence by many indications of a reaction, down^from the 
XCign of the emperor Justinian II., whielfo began in G8o. 

In opposition to such attempts, the decisions of the sixth 
ecumenical council on the doctrine w#e confirmed anew by 
the second Trullau council, in the year 691 or 692, which 
was to serve as a supplement to the two preceding general 
councils, tlie fifth and the sixth.f* 

♦ See the eighteenth session, Ilarduin. Ill, 1398. The patriarch 
Georgius, and sevcnxl bisht.>ps of his diocebO, had petitioned : "Iva tl vSv 
fit rk wfoffvvet lU rkf iK^owust namely, 

the patriarchs since Sergius, h oUmafAtuv rtva ; but he was obliged to 
yield to the majont> . Act. XVI, 1. c. 1386. 

f Hence its name, <rMas ^rsy^iUrt}, concilium (xiiinisextam. As both the 
otlier councils busied tliemselves only with doctrinal matters, and had 
drawn up no canons in relation to church life and church discipline, so this 
council was designed to supply the deficiency ; and it published 102 cabana 
relating to matters of this sort. Several of them are important, &om the 
fket that they served to establish in a more decided tbrin the opposifion 
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But in the year a zealous partizan of the Monothe^ 
letiaiis^ Bardanes^ or Philippicus,* as he was called i^iien 
emperor, succeeded in wresting the throne from Justinian 11*, 
who wa$ hated on account of his remorseless despotisn*. Be« 
fore he entered the imperial palace, he commanded that the 
symbol of the sixth general council of the church, which had 
been placed among the symbols of the other general councils, 
should be removed ; otherwise he would not go in. Ho 
caused the names of Sergius and of Honori is to be re-inserted 
in the diptycha, among the other oithodox patriarchs; and 
their images were again set up iji the public places. He 
deposed the existing patriarch of Constantinople, and nomi- 
nated in his place John, a deacon, wlio was ready to be used 
as a willing instrument in fut^hering the ]>rogress of Mono- 
theletism. Under the presidency of Joini, a conncil was 
held at Constantinople, which overturned the decisions of the 
sixth general council, and drew up a new creed in labour of 
Moiiotheletisiu, The few clergy, who refused to accommodate 
themselves to the emperor’s will, w^ere deposed from their 
places. Tn Italy, on the other hand, the arm of the new 
emperor had no powerUo enforce obedience, and his attempts 
to introduce the new symbol into tlie Komaii ehurcli, resulted 
in an msurrectiou of tne people against his government. But 
this sovereignty of the Monotheletiaii party terminated wdth 
the shor^ two-years reign of Thilippicus, and the new em- 
peror, Anastasius II,. by whom he was dethroned, annulled 
all that had oeen done on tiiis subject under the preceding 
reign. The patriarch John of Constantinojile now altered 
his cdliduct at once, and stepped forth as a zealous advocate 
of Dyotlieletism — wliether m his doctrinal bent he belonged 
more to one party than to the otlier, and now or before this 
acted the hypocrite, he seems, at all events, to have been one 

between the Greek and the Latin churches, and so to prepare the way for 
the schism between the two churches. Of this we shall speak again in 
another connection. 

♦ According to tlie report of the deacon and archivar of 

the Coustantiiiopolitan church, ’Vhich is an important source of informa- 
tion respecting these events, published liy (^ombefis, and was appended by 
its ^thor to his copy of the acts of the sixth genera) 8} nod (sec Ilarduin. 
t^ncil. III. f. 1835). This Philippicus had received his religious educa- 
tion from the abbot Stephanas, w ho, being a disciple of the patriarch Ma- 
carius of Antioch, defended Mofiotbeletism at the sixth general council. 
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’ of the court, men without character, and ready 
liood, who never scrupled to sacrifice every higher 
lntereSt'0 worldly motives. He issued a letter addressed to 
the Bdman bishop Constantine, in which, by flattering eX- 
piressions of respect, he sought to gain his support, in feet 
addressing him — a thing wliich the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople were not easily induced to do — as the head of the 
church, and begging him to forget the past, and to recognize 
in him a Christian brother. He expressed himself, in this 
document,* as if he were a sincere follower of Dyotheletism, 
He pretended, that he had been forced to take the patriarchate 
in prdefr to avoid a greater evil, and to prevent the late 
monarch from making a layman patriarch, whom he might 
use as a still more eifectual instrument for establishing the 
supremacy of Moiiotheletisra. He endeavoured to justify his 
whole course of procedure under tlie late reign, as a n^”" 
cessary accommodation to circumstances (oiKovofiia) desigdW , 
to protect pure doctrine from more violent attacks. 
pope himself— he thought — must be well aware from his'b^ 
experience, that in such matters force could not be dir^ly 
resisted, but resort must be had to art' ‘and cunning.f Even 
the prophet Nathan used concealment, for the purpose of 
feproving the sins of adultery and murder in king David.”^ 

John of Damascus embodied the results of these contro- 
versies, with a logical exposition of them, in hij^ above- 
mentioned work on the. system of faithf He also wrote a 
particular treatise on the same subject, and thus transmitted 
the polemical arguments against Monotheletism to the^ later 
Greek church. 

Like Nestorianism and Monophysitisni, the Monotheletic 
system, banished from the Homan church, could propagate 
itself only among an insignificant race of people independent 
of that church, the inhabitants of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
among whom this doctrine had probably been made dominant 
by a certain abbot Marun (Mapw>/). After thia abbot the 
whole tribe was named, because thf. abbots of this Maronite 


♦ The same document, first published by Combefis, is to be found in 
Harduiu. III. f. 1838. ^ 

f *(le cif Xi«v mrtrurr^s K«ti Tnv rw dpd^Jift» 

U ftytv rtvog xm mpivsius xn^itrrxfftf 
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convent stood In tho highest consideration with them, and 
directed their govemment, as well as all their undertakings* 
Protected by their mountainous district, the Maronites con* 
tiiv^ to^ake and keep themsehes independent of the Oreek 
empire, and afterwards of the Saracens. 

We shall now proceed to con‘^^de^ a seiies of controversies, 
which did not relate, like those just mentioned, to the de- 
termination of individual doctrinal conceptions, but to the 
essential chaiacter of Christian A\orshi[) — ^he controversies 
about tmage^worship. These di ^putes, from their very nature, 
would necessarily excite a far more general sympathy than 
those before mentioned , for the object to hi( li they referred 
did not immediately occupy the attention of theologians, so 
that It was only by the (\cit(i'<*nt and odium produced by 
theologians, and then opeiating on the multitude, that the 
participation of the laity in them could be brought about; 
but as this siSbject could be undei stood by the laity as well as 
by the theologians, it vould obtain tlie S5raj)athy of the laity 
as readily as that of the clergy The question, whether 
Christian worship necessauly iejcct(‘d all sensible repiesenta- 
tions of religious objc ts, or ivhether sucli representations 
are indispensable to Chnstian feeling — this question Mould 
necessarily be answeied differently by different persons, ac- 
cording to each one's peculiar devotional bent One of the 
most zealfiius advocates of image-worship of whom we shall 
speak hereafter Tlcodorus Mudita, makes the diffeience 
between these controveisies and the preceding ones, as well 
as the disputes about the two natures or wills of Christ, to 
consist* in this — that the lanei related solely to notional 
distinctions, but the subject of the lonner was something 
sensible, outward, and lying before the eyes of all.* And 
as the devotion of the multitude had a sensual tcndenc), so 
the subject of tliis controvei&y would nccessanij interest 
them and occupy their thoughts more than any othei. Fur- 
thermore, th^is opposition related not baiely to isolated, dia- 
lectic, and notional distinctions, but opinions belonging to the 

* ruv iv <pvtriuy ti BiXnuuruy xat ocret 

a/y ri ^w/ua^'^rurdp xccrx rx yorfAX'^x «ilax^ ai'Siv alcr6nrSi$ 
vdy St rvy "oTf yovtAXtrt xx4 c(p^x//xo<,, t» 

fittrovf/tyty hnt eputoia, 1. 11 ep il, iU Sirinoud. 

opp. T V f. 331. 
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univereftl tendencies of the religious spirit here met in con* 
fiiet ; and the victory of the one or the other of these musi 
ijeeide, by the consequences resulting therefrom, on the whole 
future development of the church and of its doctrines. 

In order to explain the origin of these controversies, w« 
must cast a glance back upon the previous history of the mode 
of thinking and acting in reference to this matter. 

As we have shown in the preceding volumes,* the oppo* 
Sition to the aesthetic religion of paganism, under which 
Christianity appeared, had also brought about an uncom- 
promising oppoftition to all union of art with religion. But 
by degrees this opposition wore away ; and art, particularly 
painting, had been used for the glorification of religion, con- 
formably to the spirit of Christianity, which spurns nothing 
belonging to our pure humanity, since it was destined to 
appropriate, interpenetrate, and ennoble the whole of it 
Although, tlien, the rude multitude, even in the Western 
church, soon allo'v^ed tlicmsidves to ])e misled into the error 
of making their wor^Iiip too sensual, and of transferring tiba 
homage, <lue to the object represejited in the symbol, tatjkal: 
symbol itself; and although this abei 'ation of Christka ftied* 
ing uas occasioned by the culpable neglect of conveying 
Christian instiuction to the people; yet by the vdaMh- 
teachers, the distinction between the right use of images to 
express and to excite (fiiristian feel iiga,. and to ir,struct the 
unlettered ninltitiule on the one sidp,amd tJie superstitious 
wwshij) of images on the otlier, was ever held fast; and as 
the former wus recommended, the latter was combated 
■with (‘arnestness, when‘\(T it appeart'd. This tendency we 
still obseiwe in the ]b)nian bi^^liop witli whom we commenced 
the present jH’ritxi. A hermit having sent to Gregory the 
Great lor an image of Christ, and other religioiis symbols^ 
the latter .sent him a picture of Christ and the Virgin Mary, 
and pi<‘tures of St. Peter and St. Paul, and explained in the 
letter accomprmying these presents, his views rppectin^ the 
right use of images, ami the way in which they were designed 
to subserve the interests of religion. f lie expressed himself 
pleased with the wish avowed by the recluse, since it was 
evident he sought with liis w'hole heart the Being whose image 


* Vol.I.p.298; Vol.n.p.251., 


t L. IX. ep. 52. 
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he desired to have always before bis eyes, that by the sight of 
that the love to Him might be continually revived in his 
heart* The striving to represent things invisible by means of 
the visiljjie, was grounded in man’s nature,* but nevertheless, 
he considered it important to add a word of warning against 
that aberration of religious f(‘eling which might lead to a 
superstitious worship of the image — a proof that danger was 
alreatl}’’ apprehended of such a inisbike in men of devotional 
feelings, but destitute of mental <‘ulture. “ I a*n well aware,” 
he wrote, “ that thou desirest not the imag^ of our Saviour, 
that thou mayest worsJiip it as Ciod, but to enkindle in thee 
the love of Him whose image thou wiuddst see. Neither do 
we,” he added, “ piostrate ourselves bi lore the image as before 
a Deity, but we adore Him vihom the symbol represents to 
our memory as born, or suffering, or seated on the throne ;*{■ 
and according to the representation, the correspondent feel- 
ings of joy fill elev ation or of painful sympathy are excited 
in our breasts.” 

Espe^lly worthy of notice, on this matter, is the corre- 
spondence of Gregory with I^Tenus, bishop of Marseilles 
(MasMlia). The lattei having observed, that among the rude 
Franko of his dioce«e. the worship of images was rapidly 
spreading, caused the images to be demolished, and cast out 
of the churches. The pope, who heard that there were com- 
plaints agatet tin** jiroeedure of Sereims, applauded the zeal 
which he nmii festei against the worship of images, J but 

* Sic homo, qui aVmm ardentcr vidcro dcsiderat, aut Bponsam aman 
videre conatur, si cont’gent Ctim ad haliiconi aut ad ecclesiam ire, statim 
per viaiffi inccdenti se pr.pparat, Ui de visione ejiis hilaris recodat. 

t Et nos quidera non (juasi ante dWmiUtem ante illam (imaginem) 
prosternimur ; s d ilium adoraraus, quern per imaginem aut natum aut 
passum seu in throno sedeiitem lecoidamur. From these words it does 
not, indeed, necessarily appear evident, that Gregory rejected the custom 
of kneeling before images (the ^ootrKwnarts); for the words may be easily 
understood as meaning that (Gregory wished only to guard against a 
misunderstanding of that symbolical act which then already prevailed, 
and was approved by himself ; that he wanted to show that this act was 
snot performed with refeience to the image, but to that which the image 
represented to the religious feelings. But he could hardly presuppose 
any suck misunderstandmg in the case of a hermit, nor imagine that he 
would be likely to perform his devotions to the image as such, and not 
refer them to Christ alone. 

X Zelum v<«, ne quid manu factum adorari possit, habuisse laud^- 
vimus. As Gregory here declared himself so tmconditionally against 

T 2 
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censured his rashness in proceeding indiscriminately against 
all images ; for these were introduced into the churches for 
the mke of those who could not instruct themselves by read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, that at least by the contemplation of 
images they might come to some knowledge of scriptural 
fiicts.* Serenus Avas not disposed to fix any such limits to 
his zeal again&t images ; and whether it was that his critical 
judgment had become Avarped by liis pious zeal, or that he 
merely sought some i)retext under which he could proceed in 
his work of destroying images without seeming to despise the 
pap^d authority, he declared the letter of Grregory a forgery, 
apd considered himself bound therefore to pay no further 
attention to its contents. It Avas a consequence of his well- 
meant, though by no means temperate or Avisely directed zeal, 
that the minds of the rude Franks Avere provoked to hostility 
against himself. They beheld in him a destroyer of that which 
they held sacred ; and the major part of them renounced idl 
fellowship with him. WJien this came to the ears of the 
^ope, he reprimanded Serenusj' for not distinguishing the 
right use of images from their abuse, repeating on this oc- 
casion what he luul said in his former better, and expressing it 
as his opinion, that the first-mentioned use of images Avas 
important, especially fur the rude nations recently converted 
from pagauism.J Had he duly considered this, the pope 
wrote to him, he would lia\ e avoidcnl the consequei?bes Avhich 
had followed his indiscreet zeal, and inTire ct'rtainly secured 
his object.§ He bade him take e\ery pains to repair the in- 
juries Avliich had been done, and by paternal gentleness to win 
back the alienated aflections of his people. He gaA^e him the 
following instructions as to his mode of procedure for the 
future. “ lie should cidl together the members of the com- 
munity, and prove to them by testimony from Scripture, that 

the adoratio imaginnra, we may infer that he rejected not merely the 
idolatry subsistiiig in that tendency of mind, but also every outward 
symbol of this sort, the custom of piostratioii and of kneeling, as usually 
practised before idols ; and iii this way«" c may account for his language 
m the last cited letter. 

* L. IX. ep. lOh. f L. XI. ep. 13. 

X Among whom, however, the abuse might most cosily creep in^ 

^ Si zelum discretion* coudiisses, sine dubio et ea, qum intendebas, 
salubriter obtinere et collectum gregem non dispergere, sed potlus dis- 
porsum poteras congregare* 
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men should pay religious worship to nothing made by human 
hands ; and having done this, he should explain to tliem ii* 
a friendly manner, that his zeal had been directed only against 
a practice which contradicted the end for v hich images had 
been introduced into the churches, but not against any use 
of them corresponding to that end — not against them as a 
means of religious instruction, where he should allow they 
were good.” 

This moderate tendency with regard to tl^ j use of images, 
proceeding from a genuine Christian spirit, did not long main* 
tain itself, however, in the Kotnan church ; for, as appears 
evident from the manner in Mhich the popes participated in 
the contests against images of the L < tern church, they had 
already, down to the ojienii . of tlu* cigiith century, be- 
come zealous defenders of image >\orship; and this would, 
indeed, be the necessary result of that tendency fully carried 
out, which lay at tlie foundation of the \vhole mediaeval Ca- 
tholicism — a tendency uhich uniformly failed of duly dis- 
tinguishing and separating tlie di\ ine thing from the symbol 
designed to represent it, and ever inclined to transfer to 
the latter uhat belongc J only to tli(‘ former. But in the Greek 
churcii, for reasons uJiich have already been mentioned,* the 
worship of images li«ul made its appeal ance at a much earlier 
period, and was closely interwoven not only with ecclesistical, 
but also -sMth civii ancl domestic life. !N(>t only the churches 
and church-bo'^ks w<ce ornamented with pictures of Christ, of 
the Virgin Mary, and of saints, but tliese objects were to be 
seen fronting the palaces of the emperors, and on the walls of 
private houses; and even I ousehold furniture and wearing 
apparel were ornamented witJi them. Tlio artists, among 
whom W'ere many monks, emulously laboured to produce such 
images in vvaxf or more costly materials. The worship of 
images stood closely connected with the exaggerated reverence 
paid to Mary and to the saints. What relics of saints were 
in the Western church, such were their images in the Greek 
church. In every ca<?e of extremity, men prostrated them- 
selves before the picture's of saints, many of w^hich had the 
reputation of performing miraculous cures. The saints them- 
seli^ being represented to the religious consciousiicss as pre- 


* Vol. II. p. 258, 
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settt in their images, these images were introduced as sponSdrs 
at baptibnn, and children were named after them.*' In that 
uncritical age, many legends, received without a question, 
served to enhance the respect shown for these religioui^ objects. 
Some, which were reputed not to have been by human hands 
(ax^tpoirolrjra),* stood in special veneration, and were used 
as the most effectual of amulets ; sometimes such as were said 
to have been miraculously pi’oduct'd by Christ himself — some- 
times others, of whose origin no distinct account could be 
given. Thus, for example, the city of Edc^sa possessed its 
^^itnous ancile in the picture of Christ, sent to king Agbar, as 
it was |»retended, by our Saviour himself ; and in an a’x^e- 
poTTolijroc €*lK(t)v rrjc ^eorokov (an image of tlic motlier of God 
made without haii(ls).f Still another Christ was said to liave 
been impresscnl on the handkerchief of St. Veronica (the saint 
healed of the issue of l)lood). ^ 

The extravagant lengths to which this superstitious reve- 
rence of images was carried might the more contribute to 
excite a reaction of the Christian consciousness against it, even 
among the laity, as Jews and JMohaminedans accused thtf 
Christians on this score of idolatry and*a transgression ©f tft^ 
divine law ; and by such rejiroaches many miglit be fed "W 
reflect on wliat was really required by the Christian 
tills point. To this was added, in the cas^W the clexw^ the 
reading of the llible and (»f tlic older fathers, whdfeby the 
unprejudiced w^ould easily be led to S('e*that the prevailing 
image- w^orsh ip was utterly at variance with the apostolical 
teaching and the jirincijilcs of tin' primitive church ; and if 
they could not distiiiguiNh the ditterent points of view of the 
Old and New Teslamoiils, still they might believe themselves 
bound to a^iply the Ohf TeUament prohibition of images to 

♦ Theodore Studita writes to n captain of the einpcror’s guard (Proto- 
Mtharius), of whom he had heard, that he wore the image of St. 
Pemetrius, as ambx*-, at the baptism of liis child; and he compares the 
confideuce of faith, in which the man did this, witli the confident faith of 
the centurion in Matth. >iii. As Chiist wrought the miracle then by his 
invisibly prebent divine power, although not visibly present himselj^ so 

here: i (MyteXof^a^rus ^nvuMrt r>i eixua tUivi re 

i T?# •Ixitxf %lK«m ri 

trrttfxdif, Ltib. X. ep. 17. 

t The stones about these images are to be found in Tbeopbylacttts 
Simocatta, Tbeopbaues Jobauues (Joutacusenus. 
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Ckristim wowh^ Bnt ,||hile a reaction against ima^-iiror« 
ahip waa tlius evni^^ #iint was difficult to prevent it from 
overstepping, un&r the impulse of passionate excitement, 
bounds of m^eration. As one extreme easily leads to another, 
80 the superstitious worship of images would easily lead to 
the extreme of a fanatical hatred of images and of art, and 
the passionate opposition would be the less productive of good 
fruits, the less able it was to distingui.'-h in what it (*ombated 
tlie true from the false, and to spare the Christian feeling’ 
and interest which lay at the bottom. It was unfortunate, 
too, tliat this reaction did not j)roceed. in the first place, from 
tliose whose calling it was to work upon men’s convictions by 
teaching ; but from the po^fccssors of secular power, and that, 
too, in a despotic govenmicut, where men uere used to 
think it possible tQ enforce by commands, by threats, and vio- 
lence, that whM|^i<||m never proceed but from free conviction, 
and where tiiey (‘apabh* of exercising that tender- 

ness and indulgenct wdiich is most needed in niattcTS touch- 
ing on the religious interests of mankind. The spirit which 
men would drive into a way of thinking opposed to that 
course of devclopmout Jiat growls out of its o\mi essence, will 
but struggle the more re[)el w liat is forced upon it against 
nature, and become invuterate in its errors ; for even that 
which is in itself true, when not iinjiarted in that way in 
which al^ne truth can lx* con''CiouNly »NCcn, but obtruded by a 
power different from* that of the mind itself, is converted into 
a lie; the subjective consciousness of truth is necessitated to 
resist it. So was it e>j)eeially in the presemt (jase, w'here a 
medley of truth and error on the one side >vas opposed to a like 
medley on the other. 

The first from wdiom this war against image -worship began, 
was the emperor Leo the Isauriaii. At the very opening of 
his reign, with zeal for the extension of the church and of its 
doctrines, he also discovered the greatest ignorance with 
regard to the limits of tiie power conceded to him for this 
purpose. He forced Jews to receive baptism, and compelled 
the Montanists to come ’over to the dominant church. The 
consequence of whicJi was, that the Jews persevered in their 
faith as before, and made sport of the sacred rites, in which 
they could be forced to join only in an outward matiner ; and 
that the Montanists were driven to such a pitch of enthu- 
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as to burn themselves up with their churches. Such 
msiasures lert men to anticipate what they h^ to expect from 
the emperor, when he believed himself called to deliver the 
.church from the idolatry, as it was called, of imager worship. 
4^s this idolatry of the church was seized upon as a handle 
for their attacks by Jews, Mohammedans, and heretics, so 
Leo’s zeal for the extension of the church and of its faith 
might thus be connected with his iconoclasm. There were 
some, though few of them ecclesiastics, who, by the study of the 
Scriptures and of the older fathers, had been led to regard the 
intr^uction of images into the churches as an unchristian 
iniiovation, and in direct contradiction to the law of God. It 
was, * probably, such ])(*rsons (among whom we find particu- 
larly mentioned a certtiiii Constantine, bishop of Nacolia, in 
Phrygia) who persuaded the emperor, or at least confirmed 
him in his own resolution, to banish images from the churches.* 
The appeal to the command which forliide the use of images 
in the Old Testament, to the fact that they are not mentioned 
in the New, to passages in the old eh arch- teachers, — all this 
would make an ini[)ression on the emperor ; while tlie misfor- 
tunes of the ompir(*, pressed hard b/ barbarians and. unbe- 
lievers, might easily lx* represented to him in the light of a 
divine judgment on Idol-worshippers. He imagined Himself 
called, as a priest and a rnoiiarcli, like Hezekiah of old, to 
banish an idolatry which had been spreading for centuries. 

% 

* fn the report of the presbyter John, the plenipotentiary of the orien- 
tal patriarchs, in tlie fifth action of the council of the image-worshippers 
(787, Harduiii. IV, f. .‘IIU). this Constantine is described as the J;ieadof 
til© party, and the spring of the whole nunement ; and it is evident from 
his transactions witli Gernunms, patriarch of Constantinople, that this 
was not said without reason. Of course, the zealots for image- worship, 
among whom also l^eloug tlu‘ lij/antiue historians, hail w4th delight 
every occasion which ofl’e”cd itself of tracing the scheme to suppress 
images to the Mohammedans and the Jews, Ileucc their reports (savour- 
ing strongly of the fabulous) about Jews who were said to have pr^icted 
elevation to the throne of the empire, and about the infiuence 
exercised over the emperor by lloser, a renegade, which first determined 
him to engage in the war against imagt^s, deserve little confidence. 
Even were it true that Ized, a caliph, set the example for the emperor, 
and first <^mmauded images to be banished from the churches of Chris- 
dans in his dominions, yet it does^not appear that these measures had^ny 
immediate eonnectiou with the commencement of the attack on images 
by the emperor Leo ; though the image- worshippers were inclined to be- 
lieve otherwise. 
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Bat being aware of the power of the adversary he had to con- 
tend with, he proceeded cautiously in the outset, gradually 
preparing his way, — exercising a prudence which was impera- 
tively iemanded by the circumstance just mentioned, rather 
than one resulting from any consciousness of the natural limits 
imposed on his authority* No doubt, the Greek emperors 
were wont, in their ecclesiastical projects, to apply in the first 
place to their patriarchs at Constantinople, and then to operate 
through these, as primates of the oriental cliurch, upon the 
remaining multitude ; but Leo could not resort to this expe- 
dient in the present case, for the nonagenarian patriarch Ger- 
manus* belonged among the most 7(‘alous advocates of image- 
worship, and was well versed in all tlie arguments used in 
defending it. It is true he hdO consented, at an earlier period, 
to serve as the willing instrument of an emperor , f but the 
defence of images touched, without doubt, his religious sym- 
pathies much more readily than the dispute concerning a 
logical determination of conceptions. As Leo, then, could 
not reckon on the consent and support of the patriarch, he 
believed it necessary to obscTve the more indulgence and cau- 
tion in Hi's first approaches towards the attack of image- 
worshin ; and his first ordinance, issued in the tenth year of 
his reign, in 726, was not directed against religious images 
in themselves, nor against eveiy kind of reverence paid to 
them, ^ut against such signs of an idolatrous homage as the 
custom of p <strafion and kneeling down before them. But 
since that which the erapeior declared to be idolatrous was 
by 1^0 means ackjiowledgcMl to be such by the church theolo- 
gians, but was defended as a pure expression of Christian feel- 
ing, he coul(' not well avoid a collision with them, and wdth his 
patriarch in particular ; and being a layman, lie would find it 
no easy matter to manage aman^o well practised in defending 
this custom, which cfiuld be supported by so many nice distinc- 
tions. Although the fragmentary accounts of the historians, 

* We learn his peculiar bent of mind from his discourses in praise of 
the Virgin Mar> , and from the pains he took to vindicate Gregory of 
Nyssa Ifom the charge of Origenisra. 

t When bishop of Cyzirus, he had adopted the formulary introduced 
by Philippicus (see abovt, p. 271), in favour of Monotheletism* It may 
be, however, before this, that he was already devoted to Monotheletism j 
for the same bent of miud which made him a warm defender of image- 
worship, might also incline him to &vour Monotheletism, 





tte interview between the emperor and tte 
ptttriKsS^iL are m themselves entitled to but little faith — none 
belfig present at this interview but the parties — nevertheless^ 
yfcat they report harmonizes so well with the style io'^hioh 
tbe*^ emperor delivers himself on this subject, in his letters still 
^ esetaot^ * that we may form from it some idea of what passed 
between tlie two. When the emperor appealed to the Mosaic 
which forbids the worship of graven images, or of any 
•creature whatsoever, that patriarch met him by saying, that 
much depends on the connection in which a thing is spoken 
W done. That Mosaic law had been given .to Jews accus- 
tomed |0 witness the worship of idols in Egypt. With Chris- 
case stood otherwise. Among them, the worship 
of Qidln spirit and in truth had been established for perpe- 
tuity, !Nor had Moses forbidden the use of images in religion 
altegjether ; om was evident from the example of the^cherubim 
placed over the ark, and of other symbols in tlie temple. And 
an to himself, he said he was far from lionoiiring images in the 
same sense in which we are bound to worship the triune God 
alone. Nor did every sort of prostration imply such w'orship ; 
—even in the Old Testament this cus'tom occurred a» on 
outward sign of reverence; and in tliis sense it was observed 
also towards men, as at the present daymen were wmnf, bji; 
this sign, to show respect to empewors, to their images ana r 
edicts, nor did any one see in it the least trace of idolatry. 
Of Grod’s invisible essence it was, indeed, finpOsoiblc to form 
any likeness or representation ; and hence, at the, position' of 
l;he Old TestameTit, it would necessarily be fotbi^den to ipake 
any image of God; ])ut now God had visibly appeared in 
human nature, had taken the latter into personal union with 
himself. As surely as we believe in the true humjinity of 
the Son of God, so surely we must form to ourselves some 
image of liic God-man. The representation of Christ in such 
an image was essentially the same as an oral confession of 
that great mystery of the iMcarnation of tiie Son of God, and 
a practical refutation of Docetism. ^..Nor did men worship 
that image of Christ, which is made of earthly materials, but 
the worship was addressed to that wdiich is represented by the 
image to the devotional mind, the incarnate Son of GodLf 
In the IV. action of the second council of Nice. 
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But to tfie mother of God, and to the saints, no devodon 
aiif sort was paid, not e^en to their persons ; no reitgioait^ , 
homage (Xafpe/cc)^ snoh as belongs to God alone* . To th^i 
mother God was shown the reverence which '^vas due toi. 
hW as the j)ersoii through whom humanity was made to paU-^ 
ticipate in the highest blessings, and who was exalted almvo 
all other creatures. And in the saints, men worshipped only 
what the grace of God had wrought in human nature, andpgid 
them in their images nothing more than tiie revereiice and 
love which were due to such (iistingiii.^hed fellow-servants and 
fellow-soldiers. In the image we do not invoke the saint, but 
the God of the saint.* It is plain, liow impoitant to the old / 
patriarch the theory of images, •taken in this connection of 
ideas, must have seemed ; since, in his view, it was intimately 
connected with the recognition of the reality of the fact of 
the divine incarnation. Accordingly, he declarwJ tiiat 
ready to give uj) his life for the image of that being wiic^ad 
given uj) his own life to restore the fallen image of God in 
human nature. The emperor must have i)erceived that he 
could not possibly come to any agreement with the patriarch, 
who had already i)uslied his way so far into this artfully com- 
bined sy.steni. In the opnion that no sort of idolatrous wor- 
ship of images w^as admissible both were agreed ; but the 
notion itself they explained differently* 'i'he emperor declared 
he had ^nothing to object against images in themselves ; but 
that he only w’ ...itetHo raise some of them, winch were objects 
of peculiar veneratit)n to the })eople, to a higher place, beyond 
contact of the multitude, wliich exposed them to be dis- 
honoured. It w'as manifestly liis design to deceive the old 
patriarch, ano, without his partici[)ation, to prepare the way, 
step by step, for the execution of his project. 'I'liose bishops 
who had a common understanding wdth the emjieror, began, iii 
the meantime, to proc'ced against the images in their dioceses ; 
and as the people and the major })art of the clergy were zea- 
lously devoted to image-worshij), this attempt could not fail to 
be attended w ith many v’oleiit outbreaks, so that the patriarch 
was obliged to complain, that in whole cities, and among large 
potions of the people, great disturbances had grown out of 


• The words of Germanus, ia his letter to Thomas, bishop of Claudio- 



t 
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these proceedings.* Complaints against such bishops flowed 
in upon him from many quarters. The most considerable man 
of that party, Constantine, bishop of Nacolia in Phrygia, who 
had Mien into a quarrel with his metropolitan, John,obishop 
Of Synnada, came himself to Constantinople. He assured the 
patriarch, that it was far from his intention to insult Christ and 
the saints iu their images ; that his object was directed only 
against the idolatrous worship of images forbidden by the 
divine law. Now, iu the condemnation of such a practice, 
the patriarch agrml with him ; and explained at large, in the 
way above stated, how different a tiling the reverence paid to 
imagfes was from adoration. The bishop perceiving, no doubt, 
that it Would here be useless to contend, seemed to approve 
was said, and promised the patriarch that he would avoid 
every procedure whicli might give offence, or prove aii occa- 
sion^of disturbance among the people. Germanus gave him 
a l^er to the metropolitan John, in which he informed the 
latter of the happy result of these negotiations; but the 
bishop Constantine withheld the letter from its destination, 
and probably eoneernpd liimscdf no further about the matter 
as it had then been discussed. Siiuilaf" accounts reached the 
ear of the patriarch respecting other adjacent districts, as 
Paphlagonia, where Thomas, bishop of Claudiopolis, laboured 
to suppress the worship of images. lie sent to the same an 
elaborate document in defcMice of images, and of the r^etenee. 
paid them in the way that was custom^py'at thpj time.t In 
this letter Iu* adduced, as an argument in their favour, the 
miracles said to have been \\r()ught by them; such as tlie heal- 
ing of diseases (in proof of Inch he could apjieal to his own 
personal experience), an<l the fact that such effects w^ere pro- 
duced only by images of Chiist aiul tlie saints, and not by any 
Others ; so that they could not be attributed to an accidental 

♦ The woids of the patriarch (Jermanas, IV. f. 259 : Wxk; ttmi 

tA tZv Xuvv avK iy oXiyA/ iruA toCtov Toyj^avavfiy. 

t Germanus di feuds, in this tract, the custom also of placing lights 
and burning incense before the images of samts, which the opponents of 
image-worsTiip probably represented as being a heathen practice. He 
seeks to justify this by the sjmlioUsm, which liad become so customary 
since the dissemination of the writings falsely ascribed to Dionysips*: 

dfifMirtify rUt ttetl eXt^f rgv ayiw *HUfAttr»g 

r$ mtii •crXnfMTiittf, 
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Coincidence*^ He appealed in particular to a miracle at So*^ 
»)polk, in Pisidia, where balsam had distilled from the painted 
hand of an image of Mary. To be sure, this was no longer 
the fact ; but still there were many witnesses of the wonder^ 
and they who were disposed to call it in question because ,k 
no longer took place, might, for the same reason, doubt the 
miracles recorded in the Acts, which were no longer per- 
formed. At that time, the patriarch still tJiought the ima^ 
of the apostles and prophets, erected before the imperial 
palace, might be rightly regarded as evidencing the ‘piety of 
the emperor. 

These first covert attacks on iniage-worsJjip created never- 
theless so great a sensation, that the accounts of them pene- 
trating beyond the existing Lv>iindaries of the Homan empire 
into Palestine, then under the dominion of the Saracens, spread 
dismay among the zealots for the old church doctrines. Living 
at that time in Damascus was that zealous and acute-mimded 
defender of the church doctrine, John, f whom we have 
already mentioned. He filled a civil post of considerable im- 
portance under the Caliphs wlu) ruled in these districts ; but 
some years after retii ed as a monk to the Saba convent near 
Jerusalem. This person supposed that, in the attack upon 
images, he saw a tendency of spirit dangerous to the essence 
of Christianity, and felt constrained to address a discourse in 
defence* of image-worship,! and against the arguments of its 

a 

♦ Which imy be easily explained ; the contemplation of other images 
would not produce the same subjective impressions. 

t Jdis father Sergius, called by the Saracens Mansur, had been in- 
trusted by the caliph with an important civil office. If we may credit 
the more lately composed and fabulous life of John of Damascus, it was 
owing to a peculiar turn of events that he was enabled to enjoy the 
advantages of a distinguished literary education. Among the many 
Christians whom the Arabians had carried off as captives in marauding 
expeditions along the sea-coast of the West, was a certain Cosmas, a 
man of Greek descent, probably from Calabria. John’s father obtained 
for this person his liberty, took him home, and entrusted him with the 
education of his own son, and also of an adopted one, who afterwards 
became famous as a writer^of spiritual songs and was 

made bishop of Mojuma in Palestine. 

X Nothing is to be found inconsistent with this in the fact that John 
{■yho was in the habit, as appears above, of associating image-worship, 
according to his own^understanding of it, with the essential peculiarities 
of the Christian faith, and who moreover shows himself, in his defence 
of it, to have been a man of sound judgment and reffection) that this 
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aatagoii^ktd, to the patriarchs and the communities in Constan* 
^ftOjpe, while still a hope might be indulged, that the emperor, 
hy petjceiving its inconsistency, might be indu^ to cliange 
in which heme the defenders of images refrgiiBed as 
Jf0t £rom everything which could offend the emperor, although 
himself had no occasion to fear him. lie merely hint^ 
that earthly rulers were themselves subject to a higher Poten- 
tate, and that the laws should govern princes. He saw in 
that dread of idolatiy’^, which had led to the attacking of 
images, a decline from the Christian fulness of age and per- 
f<^ion, a falling back into the nonage of the Jewish position, 
^^ose who were ever repeating tliat command of the Old 
•fflilament which forbids representations of God, Exod. xx., 
hc^iapplied tlie words of Paul : The letter killeth, the spirit 
uiy^eth alive. Christians,*’ said he, who have arrived at 
the full age in religion, are endowed with a faculty of distin- 
guishing that wliich can be sym])olized, aild that Which tran- 
scends tlie pow(»r of symbolization. On the standing-ground 
of the Old Testament, God, as incorporeal and formless, could 
not, indeed, be represented under any image whatsoever; 
but now, after God has appeared in the flesh, and walked 
with men on the eartli, I represent him, according to his 
visible appearance, in an image. 1 adore not the earthly 
material, but its Creator, who for my sake vouchsafed to dwell 
in an eartlily tabernacle, and who by tlie earthly ^material 

John* combated the popular tales coucerain^ dragons and fairies 
yiXovh;), as aspears from some fragments of his <m this 
subject, published by Le Quk*ri,Tom. I. opp. f. 471. We see no good 
reason why a defender of image- worship might not at the same ti03O iet 
himself to oppose that species of superstition. His conduct,, in bpth cases 
alike, proceeded from religious motives. I mage- worship, by virtue of 
the connection of ideas unfolded in the text, appears to him a practice 
alhjgcther correspondent with the spirit of Christianity, and conformable 
to reason ; but the.se stones he regarded us alike repugnfmt to Christian 
tmth and to reason. He ascribes tlie spread of the latter superstition 
amemg the people to tlie fact that they were kept in such total ignorance 
of the Scriptures. He insists that laymen of all classes, even soldiersand 
peasants, ought to read the sacred word, y^^ (« rw 

fth Kv«tytwtr»iiv rk$ fteti ecurag itetra rdf r«v mv^iau 

Xayav, *AXX* a /m* ffT^eirtvTns >.'$ytt, an irr^etntirnf *ett ait 

»*atyvaa«rtaitff a Tt yu/^yag ‘r«v yia;^y/tci)v tr^aipan^iratt. This biblical 
dency might' seem rather to collide with the traditional one of a zealous 
Image-worshipper ; but neither are these contrarieties of such a nature 
that they might not exist together in the same individual. 
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TOOught out my salvation. I never will cease honouring t|# 
earthly material by means of which my salvation has l)e& 
efTected. Joshua commanded the Jews, to take twelve stoii^ 
from the river ^Iordan (Joshua iv,), and he gave as o reason.: 
‘When y^ur cliildrenask their fathers in time to coine, saying, 
What mean ye by these stones ? Then ye shall answer 
that the waters of Jordan M^ere cut off’ before the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, and the ark and the whole people pais^i 
thi-ough. Why may not we, then, form p picture of 
sufferings by which the salvation of the world was procure^ 
and of the miracles of Christ ; so tliat when my son asks me, 
What is this? 1 may tell him God ]>ecaine man, and by hhu^, 
not Israel alone passed over Jordan, );ut all human nature was 
led back to the original bliss : -by him, that nature has been 
raised from the low places of the earth above all principaliti^ 
and powers, and to the throne* of the Father himself But 
if men ar^ willing to tolerate images of Christ and of Mary, 
but not of any others, then it is not images they are com- 
bating, but the w'orship of the saijits. You tolerate imag^ 
of Christ because he is glorified ; but not images of saints, 
because you do not a ^knowledge that tliey are glorified. You 
do not acknowledge the dignity imparted to human nature by 
the Son of God, who has indeed glorified them, and exalted 
them to fellow^ship with God. Were images representing the 
forms of animals and jilants employed to adorn the temple ? 
and is it not iic‘w a Xar more glorious thing to have all the walls 
of God’s house decorated with the images of those w }}0 were 
themselves living temples of God, full of the Holy Ghost? 
Wliy should not tlie saints w ho have shared in the sufferings 
of Christ share also, as his friends, even here upon earth, in his 
glory ? He calls them no longer his servants, but his friends.’^ 
On the Christian festival which celebrated the memory of the 
saints, John of Damascus noticed a fundamental mark of dis- 
tinction between the Christian and the Jewish customs. “ In 
the times of the ancient covenant, no temple was ever named 
after a man. The death of the righteous was lamented, not 
celebrated. The touca of a dead body was defiling. But 
noWiit is otherwise, since human nature by the ap])earanc6 of 
of the Son of God in it, and by his sufferings for it, has been 
delivered from the dominion of sin and death, and exalted to 
worship with God and to be partakers of the divipe lifb* 
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Either ihm you must go further, and annul the jubilees of the 
saints Which are celebrated in contrariety to the ancient law, 
or tol^te also the images, which as you say are contrary 
to the ancient law/’ In general, he discovers in the enemies 
of images, a tendency bordering on Judaism, or indeed on 
Manicheeism, which threatened to introduce again the anta- 
gonism between the divine and human removed by the re- 
demption, and which ran counter to Christian realism. If, to 
the enemies of the images, it appeared a desecration of holy 
things to attempt representing them by earthly materials ; to 
on the other hand, the earthly material appeared wor- 
tlMSfef all honour, inasniuch as through it, as the instrument 
ana medium of the divine agency and grace, is wTougbt the 
salvation of man. “ Is not the wood of the cross earthly 
material ? ” He then goes on to mention all holy places, and 
the body and blood of the Lord. “ Insult not the earthly 
material — nothing that God has created is, in itsdf, a thing 
to be despised. To say this is JVIaniclimari — the abuse of sin 
alone is a thing lo be contemned.” 

Meantime, while tlieso disputes were producing, in many 
districts, a ferment in the 'popular mind, the appearance of 
extraordinary natural phenomena, among others an earthquake, 
was looked upon by the di&contented as a token of the divine 
displeasure against the enemies of images. The inhabitants 
of the islands called the Cyclades rebelled, undfr a^eeitaiii; 
Stephanus as their leader. But by mean* of tiie* Greek fire 
the emperor succeeded in destroying their fleet ; and regarding 
this victory as a ])roof that God favqitfed his proceedings 
against the idolaters, he was confirmed in his iconoclasm.* In 
vain he endeavoured to gain over the old patriarch to his views ; 
the latter persisted stoutly in hisojiposition, and declared that 
without a general council change could be attempted in the 
church. The emperoi now, witliout consulting with him, 
but after having discussed the whole matter with his civil 
counsellors, issued, in the year 730, an ordinance, whereby 
all images for religious purposes were forbidden. Germanus, 
resolved not to act in contradiction to his conscience,, volun- 
tarily resigned his office, and retired once more to a life of 
solitude ; and his secretary'/ Anastasius, w'ho was willing to 

* a subordinate who always possessed much influence with 

the patriarch. 
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as the emperor’s tod, obtained his place. Gonformiably to; 
the tisual policy, the bishops generally, who declined recdviog 
the imperial edict, were now ejected from their places.* When, 
^e report of these measures reached Syria and Palestine, John 
of> Damascos composed, in defence of images, a second treatise, 
in which he more fully unfolded the arguments contained in 
the firstf In this he spoke still more sharply against the 
emperor. “It does not belong to the monarch,” says he, 
“to give laws to the church. The apostle Paul does not 
mention among the offices instituted by God (1 Oor. xii.), 
for advancing the growth of the churches, the office of monarch. 
Not monarchs, but apostles, prophets, ])astors, and teachers, 
preached the divine word. Emperors had to provide for the 
welfare of the state ; pastors iud teachers for the growth of 
the church.” J He speaks of a new gospel of Leo ; but though 
he had nothing to fear from the emperor, still he pronounced 
against him no anathemas ; but applying the words of 8t. Paul 
(Gal. i. 8), he said, “ Though an angel, though an emperor, 
preach to you any other gospel than ye have received, shut 
your ears; for I still f()r])ear to say with the apostle, let him 
be accursed, because 1 hope for his reformation.” Iu‘ the 
third discourse he endeavours to point out the need of such 
sensuous representations, grounded in the essence of human 
nature, and of the Christian consciousness. “ Our Lord pro- 
nounces ^his <iifeci[)!e3 blessed because their eyes could see and 
their ears sue' things. The apostles saw Christ with 
their bodily Ayes, his sufferings and his miraculous works ; and 
they heard his woids. "We, too, long to see, to hear, and to 
be pronounced blessed. iVut a:» now, when he is not bodily pre- 
sent, we hear Ms words by means of books, and show our reve- 
rence for these books,§ so by means of images we behold the 

Sec Joh. Damasc. Orat. II. s. 12. 

t He himself says, that he had been invited to do so, ha to oeavtf 
SuitayvMTTov ro7f otoTJKols tov or^urev Xoyov tltvett. 

J BAff-iXiwy itrrn h orc^trtKri n Ss iXKXfiertaaTiKh naravraatt 

icet) 'HhetaxKXAn. 

§ y0t//u$y, TtfjiMvrts txj fitfiXouSf S/ Zv etKovofAtv to/v Xiytoo ahTou, 

The image* worshippers frequently argued, that .it was customary to pay 
ta the gospels (when they were publicly read in the churches) and to the 
cr<».s, the symbol representing the body and blood of our l^ord, the 
homage of prostration why then might it not be paid also 

to the images? ^ 

VOL. V. ♦ U 
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SBmblaBtSB of his bodily form» his miracles, and his sufferk^ 
and we ^ thereby sanctified, filled with confidence and j<qr* 
But wihile we behold the bodily shape we think also as much as 
is po^ible on the majesty of his godhead; for sinc^ we are 
of a twofold nature, not barely spiritual, but* consisting of 
body and spirit, we can only attain to the spiritual by means 
of the corporeal. In like manner, therefore, as we hear by 
OBtisible words with the bodily ears, and at the same time 
think that which is spiritual, so we attain through sensuous 

^ tuitions to spiritual ones. So also Christ took upon him 
idy and soul, because man consists of both ; and thus every- 
thing— baptism, the Lord’s supper, prayer, singing, lights, in- 
tense, is twofold, at once spiritual and corporeal.” If the enemies 
of images alleged that no instance of their employment could be 
pointed out in the New Testament, John of Damascus could 
reply that many other things also, as the doctrine of the Trinity, 
of likeness of essence, of the two natures of Christ, had been de- 
duced from the Scriptures, not being contained in them in so 
many words ; and he could appeal to tradition as a source of reli- 
gious knowledge, from which even the enemies of images derived 
many doctrines, which could not be proved from Scripture. 

In these discourses, then, John of Damascus pronouncBa, as 
yet, no anatliema on the emperor ; the hope being still «ent^ 
tained that there w onld be a change in his conduct^ at pteMUt 
so hostile to the reigning spirit of the church. 
now began to execute with energy the codict ItUllig^s, 

the anathema was pronounced in all those obdrabea which the 
arm of Byzantine power could not reach, on the enemies of 
the imf^es ; they renounced all fell6wship with the lattdlr, and 
constituted from this time forward the chief support and depend- 
ence of the persecuted and banished image-worshippers. 

To these churches, in which tJie emperor’s power could 
safely be defied, belongtHl not solely those of the East, where 
Mohammedan princes ruled ; the Homan church also found 
itself placed in the same relation, for while the popes did 
indeed recognize the East-Iloman emperors as .their masters, 
and their own political interests Would lead them to prefer 
annexation to a power at a distance rather than to the Longo- 
bards near by, still, under the existing political relations 
they might safely bid defiance to the emperor’s threats. In a 
time when Bonifiice was labouring with such mighty effect. 
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rm m imtnment for the triumph of papacy; iriim so 
]^e populations acknowledged, along with OhriMiauity^ ^ 
papal authority; it was in such a time that pope Greg^ 
n.,* fully conscious of his* rising influence among<the natioisa 
of the West, relied to the emperoris threatening language fo 
a tone so sarcastic that unless we transport ourselves l^k, and 
enter into the very spirit of the period, it might seem incm^ 
dible to us that a pope should have so expressed himself in 
addressing an emperor. “ But once try the experiment/' lie 
writes to him; “go info the schools where the childr^ OlSe 
leaming to read and write, and tell tliem you are the persecutor 
of the images; they would instantly throw tlieir tablets af 
your head, and the ignorant wouhl teach you perforce what 
you would not learn from the wise." Tlie emperor had said 
in his letter to the pope, “ As Uzziali,']' after a period of eight 
hundred years, banished the brazen serpents out of the temple^ 
so I, after eight hundred yeai's, liave banished the idolatrous 
images from the churcli."j 'fhe pope replied, himself also 

♦ la or after the year 730. 

t That is, Hezekiah ; — either tlie emp*ror may have been first to cpa- 
fi:>und Uzziah with Hezek\ih,or perhaps this error proceeded solely from 
the pope. 

t These words, like many other singular things in this letter, which 
fillTy corresponds, we roust allow, with the character of the times and of 
the pop^iiaght lead as to suspect its genuineness, or at least its genuine- 
ness as a whole, uiJess we suppose an error has slipped in with regimi 
to the number of years, which in fact does not correspvmd to the period 
intervening bet\. yen the erection of the brazen serpent and the timea 
either of Uzziah or TIezekiah: for how could Leo wish to say that he 
had banished images from the churches after a period of eight hundred 
years ? However badly he^ maj have reckoned, or extravagantly he 
may have expressed himsei£i^iU it would follow that the superstition of 
image- worship had begun in the times of the apostles. But to utter 

a falsehood on this point, the enemy of images certainly had no conceiv- 
able motive ; on the contrary, it must have seemed important to him to 
show that image-worship was a thing of very recent date ; and we know 
that the iconoclasts did in fact so affirm, and indeed they could brizitg 
many proofs in support of this assertion from the older church fathers : 
Leo, therefore, could never have so expressed himself. But of the au* 
thor of this letter, it is very possible to suppose that he perverted the 
emperor ? language. Perh^)S the emperor may have said, in his letter, 
against those who defended images on the authority of tradition^ that 
even though images had been in the churches for eight hundred yeaxs, 
he was still right in banishing them from the churches, as an appurte* 
nance of idolatry, as Hezekiah had done in the case of the brasen set*- 
> peat. 

* u 2 ; 
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UzKiali vith Hezekiahi whether by his awn feult, 
had done ^he same, “Yes, indeed, 
was^ your brother, and dealt with the priests of bis 
after ^ iame tyrannical manner as you deal w}th th^m 
He assured him it had been his intention to exercise 
w ^wer he had received from St, Peter, and pronounce on 
the sentence of condemnation, if the emperor had nOt 
^already virtually pronounced the curse on himself. “ Better 
; it,” says he, “ if one alternative were necessary, that the 
emperor should be called a heretic than a persecutor and de- 
of the images ; for they that teach errors in doctrine 
illpfstiU find some excuse for themselves in the obscurity of 
Jpbhbjects; but you Iiave openly persecuted objects wlhich 
pie as manifest as the light, and robbed the church of God of 
its ornamental attire.” He defended the worshippers of 
in|ages against the rei)roach of idolatry, which the emperor had 
cast upon them. Far was it from any thought t)f theirs to 
place their trust in images. “If it is an image of our Lord,” 
he writes, “ then we say Lord Jesus Christ, of God, help 
;U8, and deliver us. If it is an image of his holy Mother we 
say, Holy Mother of God, entreat thj Son for us, 

God, that he may deliver our souls. If it is an 
i, martyr, e. g. St. Stephen, we say Holy Stephen, 
hast shed thy blood for the sake of Christ, thou 
first martyr, hast confidence, pray for us.” He Em- 
peror to understand that he had no reason to for 

be needed but to remove twenty-four stadia fr^i^^e order 
to be safe, and to give himself no further Concern about the 
emperor’s power, 

< The emperor, in a letter to the having said in justi- 

fication of his conduct that he was both king and priest at the 
. same time, Gregory., in a second letter replied : This dpithet his 
J predecessors, Constiintine and Justinian, might with more 
, propriety have adopted, since they had upheld the priests in 
defending the true faith. Next he pointed out to him the 
great difference between royalty and priesthood. “ If a man 
commits an offence against the emperor, his goods are confis- 
cated, he is condemned to death, or banished far from his 
friends. The priests proceed in a very different way from Ibis. 
When a man confesses his sins to them they banish Wm to a 
. place where he must do church penance; they compel binr to 
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to watch, and pray ; aB<{, haviii||l|ade him safer in light 
earnest, they give him the body atwPblood of our Lord^ ai^d 
bring him back tb tlie Lord pure and g^tiltless.” The emperor 
again had said^^his letter that in the six general Hounoils 
images are not ipfctioned. To this Gregory. replied ^ ||f either 
is anything said about bread and water, eating and not eating; 
these things being always connectefl with human life. So 
images have ever been handed down by tradition ; the bishopit 
themselves brought their images m ith them to tJie councils, for 
no good man ever undertook a journey without one. Men,” 
he writes, expended their estates to have the sacred stories 
represented in paintings. Husbands and wives took their 
children by the hand, otiiors led tlie youth, and strangers from 
pagan nations, to these jjaintiugs, where they could point out 
to them tlie sacred stories \^itJi the finger, and so edity them as 
to lift their hearts and iniiuLs to (iod ; but you hinder the 
poor people from doing all this, and leaeh them, on the con- 
trary, to find their amusements in harp-playing and flute-playing, 
in carou^^d buffoonery.” 

The it is true, stroi e earnestly to carry his edict 

against iz^M||||duto full effect; but owing to the vast number 
ancd|ilde of these objects, and the manner in which 

ima^wortlPII^’as interwoven, not merely with church but 
with' doracstfe-life, this would prove to be no easy task, even 
for Bytjantine despotism, with all its disregard for the rights 
of individuals. TlV attempt would naturally be made first to 
remove tlie images from all public places, and from the 
churches. And here they would of course make the first onset 
u]^on those images w hicli stood in highest consideration with 
the people — t4iose aboiif which various wonderful stories were 
M|lated»4||[kpd the very sight of which served to nourish and 
i^bmote^e reverence of images. But the removal of such 
monuments would be likely to excite violent commotions among 
the people, who saw they were going to be deprived of the 
objects of their devotion. For instance, over the bronze 
portal of the imperial p'llace’* stood a magnificent image of 
Christ, ’f which was regarded with universal reverence. A 

** Wjl^h was known, therefore, under the name of the &yi» 

f Tall Image of Christ was known under the name of 
fwT ui = the surety. This epithet might lead us to conclude that it 
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scddier of the enjperor’$ guard placed up a ladder for the pilr- 
pOie of taking down the image and burning it, when a cal’- 
ieotioii of women gathered round, and begged that the image 
might be spared to them ; but instead of attending to their 
feijuests and represenfations, the soldier struck his axe into the 

of the image, thus wounding to the quick the pious sensi» 
bilitics of the women, who looked upon the act as an insult 
done to the Saviour. Maddened with indignation, they drew 
the ladder from under tlie soldier’s feet, who, coming to the 
ground, fell a victim to their fanatical rage. The emperor now 
despatched more soldiers to the spot, w ho quelled the tumult 
by force, and carried off ihe image.* In place of tliis image 
o&fcnrist he ordered a cross to be set up in the same niche, 
vmli a remarkable inscription, wliicli was composed by one 
Stephen, a member of this faction, and serves to show the 
fanatical hatred of images and oi‘art which characterized the 
whole party. Tlie emperor eouhl not suffer a dumb and 
lifeless figure, of earthly materials, smeared over with paint, 

% bad derived its origin from some specia) event. ' Accord kjjjtlb an old legend 
it was the folloT^ ing : 'I’heodore, a wealthy mcrchan1^H|H|^ip-Qwper of 
Constantinople, had 'ost all liis propeit) at sea. flHK|ltrngg]|^g in 
vm to amass ('apital enougli for new commercial sped^^ms, hi| betook 
himself to a rich .lew, named Abraham. The latter, aflBproch entrfeity, 
agreed to lend him a considerable sum, provided he^wud furnish him 
with sufficient security; but Theodore, not beiig able to find«any, had 
recourse at last to an image of Christ, l>efore wkich he was accustomed 
to pay his devotions. This image he boldly olimred as bis surety, and 
the Jew, moved by coin})assiou for Tbewlore, as well as strongly im- 
pressed l)y the confideiioe of his faith, agreed to accept it. Aft^r the 
loss of two more vessels at sea, Theodore at last prospered in his traSe, 
became ricli again, and was enabled to pa> back Abraham the whole he 
bad borrowed. This with various av*compaiiying marvels, made such an 
impression on the l.ittcr, that Ik* had Inmself and his familv baptized, 
ana afterwards became a presb% ter. Thotxlore tunied monk, as he haa 
res^ved to do after he met with his first loss at sea. These incidents^ 
wbieh are said to have happened mider the emperor Heraclius, are re- 
lated in a panegyric on the image in question, w^hich Combefis has 
published in his hist. Monotludet. or Auct. bibl. patr* Paris. T, 11. 
1648 . 

Seethe story in the life of the image-worshipper Stephen, in the 
Analecta Grmca, published by the Maurinian Pcuedictines (T. I. p.4l5); 
and the more recent one in the above cited tract of Gregory II., 
had heard it told by Western pilgrims of various countries returning 
from Constantinople, who had been eye-witnesses of the facts. See Har- 
duio. Concil. IV. f. 11. 
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ta f^xki as a representation of Ciirist. He has therefore 
erected here the sign of the cross, a glory to tlic gate of be- 
lieving princes**'^ This inscription involves, to be sure-^s 
did all ♦he proceedings of the iconoclasts — an inconsistency 
and a self-contradiction.f The same principle by which the 
eaxtiily material was deemed unworthy of being employed to 
represent sacred things,! might also be applied to the cross; 
and the same principle by wdiich the ceremony of prostration 
before images was declared an act of idolatry^, should liave led 
them also to reject the similar reveren(‘e shown to the symbol 
of the cross, against whicli, however, nothing was directly said. 
The sign of the cross ought to have been abolished, so as not 
to afford a foothold for such Miperstitjous customs. But in 
favour of the cross it might be -.aiii that it was not, like the 
images, a work of art ; and the iconoclasts generally had not 
come to any clear and distinct consciousness of the principle 
which actuated them. As this could be developed only in 
conflict with a different direction of feeling, given them by 
education and tradition, many inward contradictions would 
still present themselves in their sentiments and conduct. 

Through a period ot twelve j(‘ars the emperor Leo laboured 
in vain to subdue a temn iiey of the religious spirit which was 
so deeply rooted ; and after th(‘ death of Leo, a reaction, pro- 
bably from the same cause, arose, wliich resulted in important 
political sonsequonces Ilis^on, Constantine Copronymus, as 
zealous an icon .vil<i.-*v as his father, having succeeded him in 
the government in 741, advantage was taken of the liostility 
of the people to the iconoclasts, by Artabasdus, the brother-in- 
law of Copronymus, who obtained possession of the throne, 
and restored the worship oL images. Constantine, however, 
succeeded in wresting the kingdom again out of his hands, and 
in 744 became once more master of the emjiire. He resolved 


xat nrvom 

fjc,h o ^KrTorvf 

tTf'V yoa(pa,7{ traroiz/uiv^^ 

Aio/y fl’w viS tS v»a> 

2rPH/Pou roV Tpitrix^m TUToVf 

, tv xuKatt 

See Banduri, I. f, 125, and Theod Studit. opp. ed. Sinnoud. f. 136, 
f This is made prominent by Theodore Studita in his Antirrheticttg 
against the epigrams of the iconoclasts. 





to ext^^ the images, and fiiiish the work tegun 
6^ to But the sad experiences of the early part of his 

had ^Oght him the necessity of proceeding with slow and 
tlp^iotts stfeps, if he did not mean to ruin the whole^pTojeot'; 
>apd1>eside8, on his reaccession to the throne, other unfavourable 
<^rc«mstances occurred, winch counselled him to prud^|^. 
Ati earthquake, a desolating pestilencg, took place — calaTi)||fe 
yhich agitated the popular mind, and which might easily^ 
turned to advantage by the image-worshippers, who had tlife 

f ple on their side. Moreover, the disturbances which fol- 
ed his first attempts against the images taught him afresh 
necessity of more thorough measures to change the tone of 
popular feeling; and, after mature deliberation with his 
counsellors, he concluded that the surest means for effecting his 
object would be to convoke a general council, which might take 
its place by the side of the older general councils, and leqd 
a sacred authority for ever to Ihe principles of the*iconocllS|^ 
In the year 754 such a council was appointed to assemi^^t 
Constantinople, It was composed of three hundred and fj^jtty- 
eight bishops. Among these there were probably 
(and at the head of them stood Theodosius, bishop of ImllM 
who, from well-grounded conviction, were zealous and«3tltip|l 
it^onoclasts. Tlie rest were partly such as had been deterftiinfd 
in their course by the influence of these first, and hence might 
afterwards easily be turned back again by influence oC another 
sort ; and partly such as had ever been «wont to attach them* 
selves to the court-party. To the fanatical zeal of image- 
worship this council opposed a no less fanatical hatred of images 
and of art. The disposition of the image- worshippers to brand 
their opponents as heretics, not oh the g^und of the doctrines 
they avowed, but on the ground of their own inferences from 


those doctrines, was mot by another, equally bad, -qii' lhe oppo- 
site side. With great injustice the council declared th^ image- 
worshippers to be men wImj had sunk back again intoH^^^ 
idolatry w’^hich Christianity had banished. The devil 
covertly re-introduced idolatry under the outward form ol^ 
Christiaiiity ; had induced his servants to worship a ereaturo 
c^ignated by the name of Christ, as God ; and yet the friends 
of images had taken special pains to guard, by careful dis- 
tinctions, against such accusations. In the next place it was 
asserted, in the spirit of the Byzantine court, which was ever 
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coo&unding spiritual things with political, that as Christ 
sent forth his apostles, armed with the power of the Holy 
Ghost, to destroy all idolatry, so at tlie present time he had 
inspir^^the emperor to come forth in emulation of the upostles, 
for the advancement and instruction of the church,* to destroy 
the works of the devil. While the image-worsluppers accused 
their opponents of denjing the reality of Christ's incarnation, 
in refusing to acknowledge the images of Christ, so this rouncil 
descended to accusations of a similar cl drr.cter against the 
image-worshippers. If tliey belies eel they could make an image 
of Christ, then, inasmuch as the divine essence was incapame 
of being represented under the limited forms of sense, they must 
believe that, by the union of deity and humanity, a oliange took 
place of both divine and hunkm attributes, and that a ieriium 
quid had resulted from this union, capable of being represented 
by art ; and thus they fell into Entychianism ; or tliey must 
believe thsft tlie humanity had a self-snbsistent existence of its 
own,^nd in this respect w'as capable of being represented ; and 
thus they fell into Nestorianism. “ What a grievous mistake 
of the wretched jiainler,” exclaims the synod, “ to think of 
repK'senting with his profane hand that which is believed with 
the heart, and of which confession is made by the month ! 
Theie is but one true image or symbol, even that which Christ 
himself made of his incarnation, when, just before his passion, 
he app(j[nted bread and wine to be the symbol of his body and 
blood. Her'' consc^tration by tiie priest was the intermediate 
instrument by w hic h the earthly material of bread was raised 
to that higher dignity. This true symbol, instituted by Christ 
himi^Blf, answered to the natural body of Christ ; since, like 
the latter, it served as a bearer of the divine essence. (Thus 
it appears that the bread and wine, interpenetrated by virtue 
of the tfunsecration with the divine life flowing from Christ, 
became a channel for the communication of this life, and for 
tlie sanctification of those who partook of it.) On the contrary, 
the images, so called, derived their origin neither from any 
tradition from Clirlst, from the apostles, or from the fathers, 
nor w ere they consecrated by holy prayer, so as to be trans- 
ferred from a profane to a holy use ; but such an image still 

• 

* Hnva^ticfih yifiSp mi* SO say the bishops of the 

emj^ror. 
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ecplki.^ to be pTofane, continued to be what the i^nteErtnade^ 
it^ eliijfe no^ng^ bad invested it witii higher dignity,” 

But in the next place, aside from these reaeons, which 
exclusively against images of Christ, the images <yf saints, 
fUtdvOf the Virgin Mary, were especially rejected, as having 
gp#n out of paganism, and as being altogether alien from 
'^Chl^istianity. For, as paganism was wanting in the hope of 
U resurrection, it had hit upon the fancy worthy of itself, of 
attempting, by a mockery of this sort, to represent the absent 
aa present. • Far should it be from the Christian church to 
fidlow' this invention of men who were under the giidance and 
actuation of evil spirits.f Whoever undertook to represent 
the saiwts dwelling with God in eternity, by that dead and 
accursed art foolishly invented by pagans, was guilty of blas- 
phenpng them. The art of the painter is here described as an 
altogether pagan device ; and hence Christians must be for* 
bidden to borrow, from what was so foreign from their faith# 
any testimony in favour of that faitJi ; just as Christ himseM 
re&sed the testimony of demons, commanding them to be 
silent. The worship of God in spirit and in truth is set over 
against the use of images ; as, also, whaf St. Paul says (2^GQr. 
V. 16), ‘^/Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet 
now henceforth know we him no more and what he “says 
touching the opposition between faith and open vision (1 Cor. 
xiii.) Furthermore, extracts from the older fathers, express- 
ing opposition to images, were read before the synod ; nor 
would genuine testimonies of this sort he wanting in Christian 
antiquity. At the same time, a great deal which is conceived 
wholly in the spirit and tone of the iconoclasts of this *age, 
may have been either interpolated by them, or else falsified so 
as to answer their purpose. Such deception to promote the 
honour of God, and advance the truth would, on thfeir prin- 
ciple, be considered perfectly allowable.^ Accordingly, it was 

• 'EXirjSft ya^ awerT»rivf *%,wv (« ikknvieruuog') iettfraS tra^ymot ■ 

7va ra fiv irupovret tug ^dasrrit 2 ><k 

J Mahy bishops, who had attended this council, and who -referred , 
back to it at the second council of Nice, here declared, that they had 
been deceived at the former, by passages from the older church fathers, 
tom from their connection and falsely quoted. It was purposely oontrivecL 
they said, that tlie works of the fathers tbcmselvea should not be plMd 
before them, but only isolated extracts. The declaration of two of tiiose 
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now settled that every image, of whatsoever manterial, produced 
by the wretched art of paintiug, should be banished from the 
Christian church.* No person henceforth should be allow^ 
tp followjso godless an art. Whoever fot the future should 
presume to manufacture such an image, to worship it, to place 
it up, or conceal it, in a church or a })rivate dwelling, should, 
if an ecclesiastic, be deposed ; if a monk or layman, be expelled 
from the communion of the church, and ftli'^rwise punished, 
according to the imperial laws. 

The synod must no doubt have learned, that the zeal against 
the idolatrous worship of images had misled many to destroy 
such vessels and furniture of the churches as happened to be 
ornamented with figures of religious objects, and for the same 
reason to attack the churches themselves ; or even that covet* 
ousness had done the same thing under similar pretexts. 1'he 
synod itself confesses, that such disorders had occurred.f 
And it may* therefore be believed, though coming as it does 
from the mouth of a zealous defender of image*worship it is 
the less deserving of credeiice,{— *tlmt a certain bishop was 
accused before this ecejesiastieal assembly of having trodden 
underfoot a sacramental cup, because it was ornamented with 
figures of Christ and the Virgin Mary. And it may un* 
doubtedly be true, as the storj' relates, lliat tl»e passionate pro- 
ceeding of this bisliop was pardoned on the score of his zeal 
for the Imnour of God; while his accusers were excommuni- 
cated from the churcB as dcfcndei's of idols.§ Such incidents 
would only contribute to place the iconoclasts in a still more 

bishops: |je«r ouk ukkK i^ivhovfirraKiuv S^tfireerm v/iieitt 

Concil. Nic. act. V. Harduiii. IV. f. 300 So it was said,. also, that an 
interpolated letter of Nilus was read before the council. A bishop says: 

M i^/<rTakh itvT9i h etvtcyvu<rh7<rer^ vepunv ^etkcrivhTax uTreuktfi xet) 
fifAxf. Act. IV. f, 187. Ueally the deception, as described at this 
council, must have been gross enough ; nor is it very difficult to believe 
of such men as these bishops, that they might be guilty of a falsehood 
to justify their own conduct, 

* 'AirojSAuT'tfv iTvctt fceci ukkar^ixv xxi ifiitkt/yutynv lx Tfft twv 
hcxkti^iftt tlxovu ix vmToletf vkvts xu) ^^uft,arou^yixm Tuy 

itttrtJK/ukiytjv. 

f Concil. Nic. II. act, VI. f. 422, x«^»f Tewiurx hxa *riym 
x^ayiymy, 

I The story is in the Life of St. Stephen, in the Analecta GrssoB, pub* 
li^ed by the Maurinians (T. 1. p. 480). < 

§ *ExhxttrM ilhikuy. 
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hatefql light before the people. It would therrfore Batwilly 
be considered by the synod a matter of great importance to 
guard against such proceedings for the future; for this 
reason the council ordained, that no person should be allowed, 
without special permission from the patriarch or the emperor, 
to make any alteration in church vessels, church hangings, 
etc., on the ground of their being ornamented with figures. 

^ Following the example of the older general councils, this 
council closed its proceedings with a more detailed confession 
of faith, containing a development of the orthodox doctrines 
hitlierto received, with the corresponding formulas of condem- 
nation ; the doctrine concerning Christ’s person being so con- 
structed as that the polemics against images of Christ might 
be immediately derived therefrom. Its import was as follows ; 
Christ, in his glorified humanity, though not uncorporeal, was 
vet exalte<l above the limits and defects of a sensuous nature ; 
too e;sj5;lted therefore to be figured by liumaii art, ill an earthly 
material, alter the analogy of any other Iiumari body.^ We 
here discern the point of oj)po<?ition between the views enter- 
tained by image- worshippers and by^ iconoclasts. The former 
considere<l the figures of Christ important as a practical con- 
fession of Christ’s true liumanity, and of the revelation of the 
divine life in the tru<‘ Immaii form ; and the contrary sCemed 
to tliem a denial of the incarnation of the Logos, or of his true 
human nature. But the iconoclasts looked upop figures of 
Christ, wrought by the hand of man, as a degradation of the 
glorified Christ, a denial of his super-earthly exal^tion. On 
this principle, and fiom this point of view, the anathema w^as 
pronounced on those who sought to express by sensible colours 
the divine form of the Logos in hU incarnation, who did not, 
from the whole Iieart, with a spiritual eye, worship him who, 
outshining the splendour of the sun, sits on the 'throne of 
majesty at OckI’s right hand. The anathema was also pro- 
nounced on all w ho tlelineated in colours dumb and lifeless 
images of the saints w Inch could serve no profitable end ; 
instead of striv Ing rather to produce living pictures of them 
by imitating the virtues exhibited in the story of their lives. 
It is, at the same time, to be observed, that the council 

* OuzIt/ mvrcs XiyiUf Buuhnrri^w 

, <W j»«< ii^ro riHv iMKifmfavrm »«! ^uV*) Btis <rA»^i^<nirrAf. 

ConcU. Nic. U* aetl VI. Hardiun. IV. f 423. 
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tbocight fit to prbtiouoce the anathema also on those, who fe« 
fiised to adsnOTledge the Vii^in Mary as the mother of God, 
exalted aWe the whole visible and invisible creation, and to 
seek her intercession with sincere faith ; jis also upon those wTjO 
refiised to acknowledge the dignity of the saints, and knploro 
their intercession. From this fact alone we might conclude 
that Jhe party of the iconoclasts must have had some special 
reason, in the circumstances of the times, fur introducing such 
articles into their creed ; and we might be led to conjecture 
that they had been accused by their antagonists of denying tlie 
homage due to Mary and the saints. But actual proofs are 
also to be found, that such charges asx'iin'^t the ieonoclasts were 
circulated among the irnage-worblnppers. Of the emperor 
Constantine, for example, it is related, that to bring the wor- 
ship of Mary into discredit, he once held out a purse of 
money, and asked how much is it worth ? Being answered, 
that it must 'be of great value, he poured out the contents, and 
holding it up again, repeated the question. The answer was 
now the reverse, and he said: Just so is it with the worth of 
Mary before and after ,the birth of Jesus ; she now possesses 
nothing to distinguibli iier above otlier women.* He is said 
to have rejected the jiraetieo of invoking the intercession of 
Mary* and the saints.f Ho is also said to liave disapproved the 
practice of calling a man a saint ; anti to have treated the 
relics of«saints with contempt. Jt is reported of the icono- 

f 

* See, besides the Iwzautme historians, the life of St. Nicetas, in the 
appen^x to the first volume of the mouth of April, in the Actis Sanctorum 
of the Wollandists, s. 28. 

t Constantine at least gave occasion for the remark, that he was not 
accustomed to begin or conclude his addresses iri the usual manner, 
with an invocation to Mary and the saints, and this made the charge 
appear credible. The monk Theosterictos, a scholar of Nicetas, says, m 
ills account of his life, that he had read thirteen addresses of the 
emperor, in which this introduction or this conclusion was wanting. See 
this life in the Actis Sanct. Month April, Vol. I. appendix, f. 28, s. 29 ; 

avTog iyA AHyietf •r^/eexai^txa Xoytiuee^ ecTtp Tretei^uxiv Taig ^utriv 

'sefxv^Aictv /*« ixwr«. Even„thc author of the Violent tirades against this 
empercr ond against the iconoclasts (in the opp. Johaunisj^Damascene, 
T. I. f. 613), who probably wrote in Constantine's own time, sa}s of 
hiip* that he fought against the worship of Mary, of the martyrs and the 
silnts, and affirmed the martyrs had benefited none by their suffieriugs 
but themselves. This auth<^ indeed considered it necessary to defend 
against his remarks the honour and dignity of the saints. 
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ok^ta g^iorally, tbat, avoiding the phrase in common me^ 

Wc are going to this or that saint,’’ viz. his church, they 
pi^^forred to^say : We are going to Theodore, or to this or 
Martyr or Apostle/** Such reports cannot, ii^deed, be 
t^ceived Virith much confidence; for the image-worshippers 
were very ready to set any story afloat which might serve to 
fix on their opponents the stigma of heresy ;'j' but at least, the 
spirit which gave birth to this controversy against imkges, 
the deeper principle at tJie bottom of the whole movement, 
would, in its negative tendency, load on to further results. 

At this council, Constantine, a monk, and bishop of Syleum 
ha Ph^gia, was consecrated patriarch of Constantinople ; an 
elevation for which he was no doubt indebted to the zeal he 
had manifested against image- worship. The emperor himself 
presented him to the people, and, at the same time, published 
the decrees of the council pronouncing the anathema against 
all worshippers of images, lie was now determined to 
enforce universal ()b(‘dience to the decisions of the council. 
In every place, images were not only to be taken down, and 
every one who concealed them at home or dUtributed them 
about secretly l)rought to punishment, as transgressors of the 
imperial laws ; but all figures of religious objects were to, bf 
removed from the ecclesiastical books.J and walls of^^huFplM 
embcjlfched w ith pictures were to be washed over vndtih 
Goip’nors of provinces and other official dignitaries^ OOuiilBI 
the emperor’s favour by exhibiting theii»/eal against images, 
^hus many a scries of jiaintings, decorating the walls of 
churches, and representing the stoiy of Clirist, from his birth 

♦ See the Life of St. Stephen in the Analecta, pag. U 

otytw^ i/zett'a/v^ ei'roffroAi»iv xxi /uccarvpm rd zyiov vfJbtTf 
ztzl ihyfitar/a-u'gt Aiyovr*; : 'fov j/f rnv; dvroo’rikovg, Uihv fiKUf ^ i» 

tSv TWfUff^zovrec llov h zeti f7f . us rov 

f One of these, indeed, involves a eonti adiction, viz., when it is said 
(in Nicetas’ aceoiml of his life), tliat Constantine was willing to call 
Mary the but rot the Holy 

X Leo, bishop of Phoecea (i^uztot), remarked, at the second council of 
Nice, that m the city where he lesided, ptx>ye three hundred books 
had been burned on account of images. Demetrius, a deacon at Coik- 
stantiuople, declared, that when tlie oversight of the furniture of the 
church was committed to him (as be found, from the churdi 

luvenlory, that two books with silver images were missing ; ana on 
inquiiy he ascertained that they had been burned by the ieonoohuittu 
Act. Coneil. Nic. II, Act. V. Harduin. IV. f. 310. 
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to hk aacettsion, and the efidsion of the Holy Spirit^ vi^ 
deetioyed. As a substitute for these, it was deetned belter to 
paiHtthe chtirch walls with fruit-trees, animals, and the sports 
of the cjhase.^ Nevertheless, vast numbers, espeejaliy of the 
female sex, could not be deprived of these treasures; bat 
secretly transmitted them as precious legacies and indispeas* 
able helps to devotion in their families ; and to objects thus 
secretly preserved, and preserved only at the greatest l>azs^, 
the attachment became so much the stronger, 

The decrees of this self styled general council were 
scribed, it is true, by the majority of the bishops ; but in 
return, a more violent resistance was experienced by the 
peror from a class of men wlio possessed great power throu^ 
their influence on the populace*, namely, the monks ; many of 
whom were reverenced as saints. At the head of these stood 
monk Stephanas, who dwelt in the famous grotto of Auxentius, 
on a lofty mountain near the Bitiiynian sea-shore. Other 
monks flocked to Iiiin in great niimi)ers, 'whom he inflamed 
with his own zeal, or, if they felt themselves unequal to the 
trial, advised to take refuge in those districts of the East and 
West where they would escape the reacii of the einperor*s 
arm. Constantine eiuleavourcd, at first by marks of favour 
and distinction, to induce Stephanus to subscribe the decrees 
of the council, thinking it iuqxirtant to secure the authority 
of a person so giuerally resptx'tcd, on account of the influence 

* See the Lue of Stephen, 1. c. p. 44G. The author of this biop’aphy 
says of the alteration uiadt l»y the emperor m a church of the Virgin 
Mary at Constantinople, which contained that series of pictures : ’0<r»^«- 
(pvXaKiev xett oevtairxa^uev <r»jv 6 *xaW«v iiro'miriv 1. C. 454. 

t When the monk Stephen, of whom we shall say more hereafter, was 
thrown in prison on account of his zeal for the images at Constantinople, 
the wife of the keeper, who honoured him as a martyr, came to him 
secretly, and begged to be allowed the privilege of waiting upon him 
and of furnishing him with food. The monk would not consent, sup- 
posing that she belonged to the party of the iconoclasts ; but the woman 
declared she was r^jady to convince him of the contrary to his own eyes, 
if he would but conceal it from her husband and the other keepers. She 
then brought from her cha^iher a casket locked, in which was concealed 
an imiige of the Virgin Mary holding the child Jesus, and im^es df 
Peter and of Paul ; prostrating herself before these, and performing her 
deyotions, she then gave them up to Stephen, that he might pray ^fore 
them, and in so doing remember her. See the above mentioned Life, p. 
508* The same thing might be done by many pious and devout wo- 
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have on other^ monks, and on the people at large. 
Ifiik thiaib design he despatched to him a person of high rank, 
wjth ttfnresent of dried figs, dates, and other fruits, on which 
monks were used to subsist ; but Stephanus decllared he 
etmld not be bought to deny his faith ; tfcit he was ready to 
die for the image of Christ ; that he never would accept of a 
present from heretics.* It was of no avail to banish the 
monks, or to imprison them — they would not give up ; they 
unanimously persisted in their opposition to the iconoclasts, 
and industriously circulated the stories of wonderful cures 
wrotight by images. It was necessary to compel them to 
obedience by violence, and tlie most cruel tortures were em- 
ployed. Such as refused to subscribe the decrees of the synod 
were publicly scourged withoiit mercy ; were deprived of their 
noses, ears, or hands, or had their eyes bored out. Three 
hundred and forty-two monks, collected from difterent dis- 
tricts, and thrown together in one prison in Coifttantinople, 
were tortured in lliis manner. f It is true, the insulting 
language in which the monks spoke of the empOror, as ti 
renegade from the faith, afforded at least some pretext for 
punishing them, not on the score of their religious opinions, 
but as guilty of disloyalty, as in the instance of the venerated 
monk Andrew, siirnamcHi, from the grotto in which heuilually 
lived, the Calyhiie^ who died under the lash, because he had 
called Constantine a second Julian, or A^alens.J Th • famous 
monk Stephanus, when summoned befort the (‘niperor, draw- 
ing a piece of coin from his cowl, said, What punishment 
must I sufier, should I trample this coin, whicli bears the em- 
peror’s image, under my feet? Judge from it, what punish- 
ment he deserves who insults Christ and his mother, in their 
images. So saying, he threw down the money and trod it 
under foot ; upon which the emperor ordered liim to be im- 
prisoned for daring to insult the imperial image.§ 

Ko doubt the example of venerated monk?, suffering every 
evil for the sake of their opinions, which they maintained with 
unbending firmness, must have operated more powerfully on 
file people, than the influence of the multitude of -worldly- 
minded bishops, with whom it was but too evident the 

• See the accojont of the Life of Stephen, p. 457. * 

i See the Life of Stephen, p. 500. t See Theophanes Chrono- 
graph. f. 289. § The Life of Stephen, p. 499. 



of xotigioti V9mt for nothings smce thoy were «% 
trimii^ikg thmr sails to' the court breeze. A oonteaq>omly 
writer, who composed a discourse in defence of image-worEdi^ 
gives us a picture of these bishops, which seems to have been 
drawn &om the life.* In replying to the objection, that images 
ought not to be tolerated, because such idolatrous use was 
now made of them by the populace, lie says : If such errms 
prevail among the people, it is the fault of the clergy, who 
earist for nothing else but to instruct the ignorant how th^ 
ought to believe and to perform their devotions. But the 
bishops of these times care for nothing but horses, flocks of 
sheep, and fields ; how they may get the most for their grain, 
their wine, their oil, wool, and silk. They neglect their 
people, or do more for th^^h bodies than for their souls.*^ 
Such bishops were but poorly calculated to work a change in 
men’s religious convictions. 

But the emperor Constantine might easily be hurried, by the 
peculiar bent of mind which engaged him in this controversy 
against images, to carry his oppohitioii against the prevailing 
views to an extreme. He looked upon the monks as the 
chief promoters of idolatry, of obscuration — for he styled 
them children of darkness.f He would have been glad to 
see the whole race of monks exterminated at a blow ; J but 
as martyrdom only served to increase the veneration for 
them am'*ng tlie people, he would have been still more pleased 
if by any de\ice, Iiovever low, he could make them appear 
ridiculous to the multitude. § Nothing so excited his indigna- 
tion as to see men and women of rank embracing the monastic 
life ; and as , these, as well as the persons who influenced 
them, exposed themselves to violent persecutions, so nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than to succeed in prevailing upon 
monks to return to the world : such persons might safely cal- 
culate on being raised to some lucrative or honourable post ; 
and to exchange the monkish cowl for secular apparel was to 

♦ Orat. adv. Constantin. Cabalin. in the works of John of Damascus. 
I. f. 622. 

He called the monks people whom nobody ought to remember, r 0 l$ 

^ Thus he compelled certain monks to appear in the circus, with a 
woman in their arms, to excite the ridicule of the people, 'rheophan* 
t 298. 

von. V. 
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wAsmgid daricness for The same xeligiotis turn ef 

Wk wmh was promoted by the extravi^;ant ven^atloii of 
Ipdiss^ by the stories of miracles they had performedi and b^ 
Ihe superatition which expected help from them, thc^ same it 
Whs that inspired also the zeal for image-worship. It was, 
ther^^ore, wholly in accordance with the other proceedingSi 
Ibat, inasmuch as the popular devotion was strongly direct 
lo the relics of St. Euphemia, which were shown to the people 
WS having miraculously distilled balsam, Constantine should 
<order the casket which contained them to be thrown into the 
«ea|t but, indeed, the popular faith in the pretended miracle 
waS^fEib deeply rooted to be destroyed by such violent mea- 
eures. The people were now assured that the emperor had 
made away with the relics on purpose to destroy such irrefra- 
gable miraculous testimony to the power of the saints and the 
lawfulness of their worship. Afterwards it was pretended to 
be revealed in a vision that the relics had come aiShore on the 
island of Lemnos. 

As image- worship agreed witli the prevailing character of 
the devotion of this age, so it was generally the case that the 
imore pious class »v(Te zealous image- worshippers. Henoe^he 
^emperor would not be disposed to favour such as w^ gtve^i 
to piety, according to its usual form in this period* • Now, 
although but little reliance can be placed on the 5»^|M>rts Of 
men who were interesteii in representing tile whom 

they hated, as a heretic, especially wjit^n itbiy bear such evi- 
dent marks of exaggeration, yet perhaps there was some 
foundation for the story, that if a man stumbled, or received a 
sudden blow, and, as is usual in such cases, cried out, Help, 
mother of God ! ” if a man joined in the observance of vigils 
at church, or frequented the jiublic service on week-days, he 
-was punished as tlie emperor's enemy, and reckoned by him 
among the friends of darkrjfss. J Opposed as Constantine was 
to the prevailing sensuous tendency of the religious spirit, and 
feeling a re])uguancc to everything that bordered upon idol- 

♦ As one of them expressed himself, a certain Stephen (not the saint), 
whom the emperor prevailed upon to make this change, and whom he 
afterwards appointed to a place at his coutt : hf-frara, toS 

Ji* rw to The Llfb ot Ste- 

phen, p. 486. 

f Theophanes, p. 294. J Ibid., p. 296. 
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it wtts itt clometer with his whole h^t 
lie fllMmld hod eomethlBg offensive in the designation of 3^a% 
AS Modw of God. Kevertheiess, he was well aware of ^ 
dae^ger to wliach he would expose himself if he shoOld seem p 
be injuring, on this side, the interest of the true faith, ai^ 
derogating from the honour due to the virgin, and hence he 
ventured no further than slightly to hint his wishes. In a 
CDnhdential interview with the patriarch Constantine, he asked 
him, perhaps without any distinct knowledge of the Nestorian 
controversy, what would be the harnt of calling Mary Mother 
of Christ, instead of Mother of God ? But the patriarchy 
embracing him, said, ‘‘God forbid, sire, that thou shouldst 
harbour such thoughts as these. Dost thou not see how 
Nestorius is condemned by the whole church?” The em- 
peror fell back at once, observing that he had asked the 
question simply for the sake of information, and bidding the 
patriarch never to mention it.* But the patriarch was not so 
reserved. From imprudence, or motives of personal ill-will, 
he informed others of what the emperor had said ; and this 
probably was the first cause of the disgrace into which he soon 
fell with that monarch, which was followed by a series of hu- 
miliations and suficrings, terminating only by his death on the 
soaffoid. For the rest, we may gather from tlys incident, with 
what a wary eye the emperor watched the public opinion respect- 
ing his ..rthodoxy ; and we may conclude that, even though 
he was incline .. to tiiiiiK and speak of tiie saints and of the Virgin 
Mary as was reported of him, yet he would be carefully on his 
guard against allowing such expressions to get wind. Nor 
would it be wonderful, supposing some such remark of the em- 
peror about ihe Virgin Mary once got abroad, if, by passing 
from mouth to mouth, it became considerably magnified. 

Thus by a course of des]»otism, consistently carried out 
during a reign of more than thirty years (down to a.d. 775), 
Constantine flatteared himself that he had struck the final blow 
to image-worship. Every citizen of Constantinople had been 
placed under oath never -again to worship an image, f 

♦ Tl^ph. f. 291. 

f Tbid., f. 292. According to this account, th<J emperor had re- 
quired a similar oath to be tak#*a also in other parts of the empire. In 
the Life of Stephautis (f. 443, 44), the writer seems to speak of Constan- 
tinople only. Perhaps it was mere exaggeration, that they were obliged 
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long reign there had risen np, it is tiroes A 
geieriiiiek'jl of whom a part, at least, had never seen ah imagej^ 
but had been nurtured in principles hostile to imagps yet^ 
l^ all his Violent proceedings, the emperor could nq^ hinder 
Ithige-worship from being secretly propagated in a multitude 
O^Jtoilies ; and that religious bent of mind, which could nOt 
be revolutionized at once by outward appliances, furnished 
ah ever-present foothold for the return of this practice ; and 
nothing was needed but a favourable change in the govern* 
ment to enable the party (which still had many adherents 
among the people of all ranks, excepting the army, but who 
were only kept back by the persecutions) to come forth, with 
greater zeal than ever, from their concealment. The way was 
prepared for this under the very eye of the emperor, whose 
nod was law. His son Leo had married an Athenian lady, 
Irene, from a family ardently devoted to im^e-worship. 
Wanting herself the essential temper of Christianity, she was 
the more inclined to set the essence of religion in externals. 
Superstition could at once pacify her conscience, and afford a 
prop to her immoralities. Yet Constarjtine, in giving her as a 
wife to his son, had endeavoured to secure himself on this side, 
making Irene swear that she would renounce images.* No oat% 
however, could bind Irene in a case where she believed theltb^ 
Hour of God was concerned, and she might regard even peijuty 
as a pardonable crime when committed for so holy ai. end. 

The emperor Leo, who succeeded to the throne in 
firmly attached, it is true, to the same principles wWTOia 
&ther ; but he possessed neither the energy nor the 
sternness of the latter, being, in truth, of a milder tempera- 
ment. The cunning and ambitious Irene contrived alreadjW> 
accomplish much which served to prepare the way for a revo- 
lution, without attracting the emperor’s notice. The monks 
who, under the preceding reign, were obliged to conceal 
themselves, could again come forth from their hiding-places* 

also to swear that they would have no fellowship with monks, nor even 
salute them, but call every monk an obscurex It seems as if it might be 
^thered from the Acts of the second council of Nice (see on a fhture 
pa^}, that the bishops, at least, were everywhere oblig^ to take this 
oath. ; 

• According to the report of Cedrenm, the emperor Leo afterwards, 
on discovering Irene’s true way of thinking and acting on this point, 
minded her of the oath she had taken. 
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Qjfithem who w^ hoaomed as saints, and who had wot 
^n.seen fora long series of years in Constantinople^ whet^ 
general the monastic life had almost wholly disappeai^^ 
yentmre^ once more to show themselves in public ; * 
with a proportionate joy and enthusiasm, they were received 
into the families where their memory had been cherished as 
o£i’|>ersons to be venerated, or where their ancient friends still 
lived. The more pious gathered round them, and they began 
once more to exercise an important influeace. This itiHueuce 
served, indeed, to kindle a zeal for the sensuous forms of der 
votion, as well as for image-worship ; but, what was better, it 
served also to excite a new zeal for active Christianity, to 
restore its quiet practice, which had been disturbed, and Iq 
bring entire families from the ways of vice to a Christian life 
and conversation.f The empress so contrived il, also, that 
many of the monks were promoted to the more considerable 
bishoprics :'^they were, probably, fast friends to image- worship, 
but doubtless yielded, for the present, in the way of accom- 
modation to circumstances (oltcovofiia), so as to have it in 
their ppwfg. afterwards to do more for the sacred cause. The 
empei^.>|dready began to be regarded as a friend of Mary and 
of the monks ; and it was expected, since one was connected 
with the other, that he would come out also as a friend of 
images — but this hope was disappointed. The empress Irene 
had combined with several of the chamberlains and other per- 
sons of the c urt to bring about the restoration of images, and 
at court image- worship was already practised without the know- 
ledge of th^sg^peror ; but, by discovering two images con- 
cealed undei^^iie pillow of the empress, he came upon the 
track of the whole design 4 The members of this combination 
of image-worshippeiil^ were seized, scourged, exposed to public 
disgrace, &nd imprisoned. But Leo, having died early in the 

* Trobably,to judge from the order of the events, here belongs what 
Theodoras Studita -^ys in his life of the abbot Plato, concerning the re- 
appearance of the venerated monks at Constantinople : cL^rt tmS* 
l9’tfan«fjui¥tiip fM,o¥a«riv reTs Iv iLvriu See Acta Sanct. Mens. 
April T. I. Append, f. 49, s. 1 7. 

f See the ahovementioned Life, s. 18 : af rm h 

tig (Htv ivdfitray, 

{ *rhU is mentioned by Cedrenus as occurring in the filth year of 
Leo*s reign; Stephanas relates only the punishment of those connected 
with the oonrt, on account of their wor^ip of images. 
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]pear 780^ could take no preeautionaiy measures against the 
mwm ishlch might be pursued in the future by his surviving 
liarlner ; or perhaps he had been lulled into security by tm 
Ihbe pretensions of the cunning Irene. ) 

Irene having assumed the government, in behalf of her 
minor son Constantine, rasolved to do everything in her power 
for the restoration of image-wor**liip ; but political considera- 
tions induced her to proceed with caution, so as not to ruin 
the whole cause ; for under the preceding reigns, not only had 
the episcopal chairs been filled by such alone as adopted the 
decrees of the iconoclastic council of Constantinople, many of 
i^^hom were zealous opponents of image-worship, but, what waa 
a greater difficulty — since the majority of the bishops of the 
Greek church were ev<jr wont to follow obsequiously the 
direction of the court — the armi/ was, for the most part, 
strongly devoted to the principles of their successful general, 
Constantine Copronyinus ; and the empress had to fear, there- 
fore, the resistance of an armed force. On this account it was 
necessary to pre[)are the nay l)y cunning for the execution of 
her desigiiH. In the same proportion 5 »,s monachism had been 
despised under Constantine Copronymus, it was now honoured. 
The monks obtained the most important offices of the church- 
In direct contrast with the reign of Constantine, the w£Cy>^K«i|ift 
now open for all, even those of the highest ranks, to be<?0*hfo 
xnonks ; and such as exchanged the splendour of the iVQirld for 
the monastic life were held in especial esteem. The empress 
was, doubtless, by natural disposition, and independent of all 
outward aims by virtue of iier peculiar religious tuni, a warm 
friend of the monks. Slie placed the greatest reliance on their 
intercesssions and their blesbings; and the monks confirmed 
her in these feelings, her zeal for the honour of the images 
leading them to overlook her many vicious qualities : yet, at 
tlie same time, it was cenaiuly her intention to employ the 
monks as the most zealous and influential^, agents she could 
choose for promoting' the imag(‘-worship, nor did she calculate 
wrongly. She would now be anxious, also, to have a patriarch 
at Constantinople, w ho would fall in with her own views, and 
whom she could use as an instrument for accomplishing her 
designs. But she was either too timorous or too cunning to 
follow the method usually pursued, by removing at once tlie 
patriarch Paulus, who had thus far attached himself to the 
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partjr of Uie konoclftstg^ and substituting another, of the 
posita opinion, in his place ; for by so doing she would giv^ 
to the still important party of the iconoclasts a head, while 
the patriarch, substituted in his place, would appear to nuMSf 
no better than an interloper. Circumstances which she cua^ 
ningly took advantage of, came opportunely to her aid, so that 
she was enabled to avoid all these evil consequences. 

Paulus, who was then patriarch of Constantinople, induced 
by_ a severe fit of sickness, retired, in tht year 784, from the 
palace of the patriarchate to a monttstery. The empress com- 
plained of this step, and demanded the reasons which had led 
iim to think of renouncing the patriarchal dignity. He said 
lie could find no peace for his conscience since he had denied 
the truth ; that, through the fear of man alone, he had ceased 
testifying for the universal tradition of the chur-sh, valid, in 
all times, against the heresy of the iconoclasts ; that he had 
retired to a monastery for the purpose of doing penance ; and 
he urgently intreated the empress to nominate in liis place an 
orthodox man, who, it might Ikj hoped, would find means of 
reconciling tlie church of the imperial city with the other 
head churclies from which it liad been severed by the prevail- 
ing lieretical teudom y, and of securing the victory once more 
on tlie side of trutli ; and lie recommended, as liis successor, 
Tarasius, the first secretary of state.* As this event gave the 
first decisive impulsi* to all that was done fiom tliat moment 
for the res^ ration of inmge- worship, as the event W'as ap- 
pealed to with great earnestness, and as if from a preconcerted 
understanding, and pains were taken to spread the story 
far and wide; a suspicion is naturally awakened tliat the 
whole thing had been contrived by the empress and her ad- 
visers for the jnirpose of operating on tin* minds of the multi- 
tude, ana of preparing the wuy for the succeeding steps. But 
however dlsiiosed we might be to conjecture that the empress 
had hinted to tjje jiatriarch it would be better for him, under 
the pretence of sickness, to retire to a monastery, and by this 
voluntary abdication avoid the harder fate of being deposed ; 
such d conjecture is met by the fact, that the death of Paulus, 

♦ TOc accounts in Theophanes, Cedrenus, in the life of Taxasius by 
Iniatins, c. 1. in the Actis ^ict. published in the Latin translation Mei)UI« 
l^bniar. T. HI. f. 577 , and in Use imperial Sacra f addressed to the bishc^ 
of tho second council of Nice. Harduin. CozicU* IV. f. 38. 
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wbieii occtmfel soon afterwards*, renders his previous sickness 
probable* It must be taken, then, as the substantial truth, 
{hltt the 'patriarch was really induced by sickness to |etlre to 
his monastery — ^a step, indeed, which must appear altogether 
natural when viewed in connection with the peculiar turn of 
Christian life and manners that prevailed in the Greek church. 
We may accordingly look upon the transaction in the fol- 
lowing light : — This voluntary step of the patriarch Paulus 
Was laid hold of by the empress, and the case represented as if 
the patriarch had retired from compunctions of remorse on 
n,cOount of his previous denial of the truth. But it may also 
1)6 supposed that the same reflections, which, awakened by his^ 
sict^ness, led him to retire to the convent, might awaken in 
Mm remorse for the course he had pursued with regard to 
images. This, in a weak man, would be extremely natural ; 
especially if we consider that he had been trained up to the 
worship of images, and had yielded, in the preceding reign, 
to the dominant tendency merely through feebleness of cha- 
racter ; * that the new spirit of image- worship, which, through 
the influence of the court and of tV monks, began once 
more to be ])Owerful, had its elfect on his mind ; and that, to 
all this was added the impression, that his end was near. 
From the feeble character of tliis individual we may also ac- 
count for it, that tliough equal liberty had for several years 
been granted to both parties, he had never heless hefitated to 
(decide before in favour of image-worship, and to use the au- 
thority of his patriarchal rank for its restoration. 'J'he truth 
was, perhaps, that he stood in too much fear of the still power- 
ful party of the iconoclasts, supported as they were by the 
imperial body-guard. But if he really was the first to recom- 
mend the emperor’s secretary Tarasius as a suitable person 
to succeed him, he did so, no doubt, in conformity with a plan 
cCncerted by the court ; or else tliis recommendation of 
Tarasius by the expiring patriarch was merely a story in- 
vented for the purpose of first drawing tlie attention of the 

This is confirmed by a fact which Theophanes reports, viz. that in 
the reign of the emperor Leo he had struggled a|a inst accepting the pa- 
triarchate, because of the tendency, then prevaiflg at Constantinople to 
oppose images, and that he was forced to accept ft against his will. But 
it may be. that Paurs latter conduct Hrst induced him to give this shape 
to the story, in order to palliate his earlier behaviour. 
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people to a man ,eQ far removed by his p<^tlon from tM 
spiritual order, and of palliating the irregularity of his choice* 
Such irregularity was indeed by no means a singular dCcut?* 
rence ip the Byzantine empire, where sudden transfers from 
high civil posts to the service of the church might often be 
witnessed. But still, in the present case, where a man had been 
selected as the ht instrument for achieving a sacred work, it 
would doubtless seem to stand in need of some palliation,* Jt 
was certainly a concerted plan that Tarasius, when offered the 
patriarchal dignity, should decline accepting it ; that he should 
need to be urged, and should be calk'd upon to state his objec* 
tions publicly before the assembled people. He said that, in 
the first place, he feared to pass directly from business altogether 
secular, with unwasheii hands, into the sanctuary ; but in this 
he felt bound to submit to the divine call, as made known 
to him through the will of the queen regent. His greatest 
fear, howdver, and a difficulty which seemed to him in8U|v 
mountable, was, that he must preside over a church anathema- 
tized as heretical by all the other head churches of the world. 
He could not undertake to bear the burden of such a condem- 
naticin, the consequences of which he proceeded to set forth in 
such language as was calculated to make a deep impression on 
the minds of his audience. For these reasons, then, he de- 
clared that he could not, with a good conscience, accept the 
office, ijjiless it were upon the condition that all would unite 
with him in a petition to the queen regent, that she would 
take the prefer measures for restoring union with the other 
head churches, and for convening, with their concurrence, an 
ecumenical council, by which the unity of doctrine might 
everywhere be re-established. His address was received by 
the multitude with marks of approbation ; yet many who 
plainly i^aw the design lying at the bottom of the whole affair, 
and who no doubt were attached to the party of the icono- 
clasts, declared ^lat there was no need of a new council.f But 

* It is singular, at the same time that it confirms -what is said above, 
that in the Sacra addressivl to the second council of Nice, this recommen- 
dation of Tarasius is not mentioned ; but it is simply said, that by all 
experienced men in the affairs of the church who had been consulted on 
the subject of a worthy patriarch, Tarasius was unanimously selected. 

X See Vit. Taras, c. III., and the address of Tarasius, in the acts of 
the se^nd council of Nice, Harduin. IV. f. 20. In the latter passfl^ge, 
it is said : vtvU oXiyu rm 



Tfl3!a«iIl»^tO(4 up mBdket again, remariong tha^ il. had 
heaa III) mpem Leo, who banish^ the images ifoin the 
the council of Constantinople 1^ found the 
limiges^alxeady banished ; tlie matter, therefore, was |iill suk 
j^y thiee the aucietit tradition had been arbitrarily attacked. 
Jkiad so it was settled that a general council should, with the 
j^currence of the other patriarchal churches, be convened. 

-f Accordingly, a correspondence was once more set on foot, 
ft^st with pope Hadrian I., who was invited to send delegates 
to a^^hurch-assenibly, to meet at Constantinople, Hadrian 
declared himself satisfied with the orthodoxy professed by 
Xarasius, and with the zeal he manifested for the restoration 
of image-worship ; but it was only out of regard to this, and 
to* the present emergency, that he was willing to overlook the 
irregularity in the election of one who had been elevated witH 
so little preparation to the highest spiritual dignity. Ht 
sent two delegates to Constantinople, ho were to act aa hi| 
representatives at the council. It was now desiredf Aat tha 
synod should be held not merely under the presidesidy of tha 
two first patriarchs, but that nothing mjght be waixtiiig which 
could be reckoned among the marks of an ecumenical council, 
and that it might stand with decided prominence above the 
council of the iconoclasts, it was determined that all the five 

r triarchs should take a share in the presidency. Y et although 
happened at the present time, by peculiar circuniistances, 
that the orthodox Melchitite, and not the^ Monophysite party, 
had succeeded in elevating a man of their own number to the 
patriarchate of Alexandria,* and that there was therefore no 
difficulty in the way so far as this was concerned ; nevertheless, 
a great difficulty still remained, arising from tlie domination 
odTthe Saracens in Egypt and Syria, who for political reasons 
were not accustomed to allow of any negotiations betwixt the 
churches within their dominions, and those of the Roman 
empire. The ixitriarch Xarasius did, indeed, send delegates 
\Yith letters, to the three other patriarchs ; but these delegates 
met on their journey a company of monks, who informed them, 
that under existing circumstances the object they .had in 
view could not })assibly be accomplished. If they were 
determined to proceed onward, they would not only involve 

* Comp. Walchs Geschichte u, s. w. Th«U 10, S. 516. 
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tlimselTeii m the greatest perils without efFeetiag their 
pose> but, by exciting the suspicions of the Saracens, 
brix^ down the heaviest calamities upon the already 
<^pressed Christian communities in tliese districts.* Sinex^ 
then, they found it impossible to accompliah tha object 
which they were sent, they were obliged to content thaai^ 
selves with the best substitute for it which the eircumstanoes 
would allow. The monks chose two of their own number^ 
Jakn and Tfiomas, whom they represented as being SynodM 
of tlte patriarchs, and as possessing an exact knowledge of #ie 
prevailing doctrines in the orthoilox churches of Syria and 
Egypt ; and these — ^^vith the little authority they possessed— • 
were made to present themselves before the council as pleni* 
potentiaries and representatives of the three patriarchs, so as 
to give it the false appearance of liaving been held with the 
ctaicurrence of all the five patriarchs.t 

♦ See the writing of these monks, which gives an account of the 
whole matter, and is wrongly cited in llarduin. IV. f. 137, as a writing 
of the patriarch. 

t It is remarkable thac Theodore Stndita, with whom the auAority 
of this council would stand high, inasmuch as they re-introduced image- 
worship, and who sometimes speaks of it as an ecumenical council, 
gtill intimates, that it did not strictly deserve the title ecumenical, and 
lays open the whole trick in the case of the so called representatives of 
the three patriarchs — the object of which he rightly explains as having 
been to command that |’espect from the people brought up in the prin- 
ciples of the iconoclasts wliich would be due to the authority of an 
ecumenical .^ucil. He says (1. 1, ep. 38; oySl oi KtxAfjKorts d¥ri-‘ 
tlieir representatives) aXXuv vrarpiu^^Stvy He 

in the next place» certainly without truth, that even the papal 
delegates had come to Constantinople on other business, and not on ac- 
count of the svnod, and that they were compelled, in spite of the instruc- 
tions they had received, to stand as plenipotentiaries and representatives 
of the pojie. For this reason, on their return home, they were deprived 
by the pope of their spiritual offices. He then proceeds to say of the 
other patriarchs ; el S’ oi^Xet Ik fAtv dvaroktiSf akX,* wsra <r«y Ivretu^m etfe* 
rgeeviifres xeti evx y***® vm d.ere<rTtt,kiyTtfy eri 

»7 S<a to tow K^uevs S/»f hjkeyem (fear of the Saracens) 

Tcvro S» ierelevy el iyrravPe^ 7v« <roy eu^TtZeyret fjmkkev 9 nite»ff$y 

Sb|f7y U rev elxeufMytxny S^^tv it^pnffPnyec,$ ruvoSov. He States, that ihhl 
Qooiiv il is conridered in the Roman church mmrely as a vevemik 

To be sure, the more rigid Theodore had reason to be di^tisfied with 
tills church assembly, on account of their lenient treatment of ^ 
bishops who had belonged to the party of the iconoclasts, and of ^lOiO 
convicted of simony ; see b^ow. 
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V In t&e year 786 this cliurch*assembly was opened at Con* 
The plan, however, had not been well concerted* 
The .majority of the bishops, having been created mrtly in 
llie time of Leo and partly in that of his successor Constan*^ 
rine, still maintained their hostility to images, ana among 
them were many zealous opponents, many from families that 
^liad long since banished images from their households, so 
timt, from childhood, they had been accustomed to abominate 
them as idols.* But still, owing to the servile spirit then 
reigning in the Greek church, they would not have ventured 
upflSl^'IKiii stout a resistance to the will of the court, unless they 
hgllNlOunted upon a powerful support from the army, and 
^*^eciaUy from the imperial body-guard, who cherished along 
with the lively remembrance of Constantine Copronymus a 
steady attachment to his principles. These bishops, wftlt 
whom many of the laity ^ were associated, J held secret 
ings previous to the opening of the council, for the purpose' 
of devising measures for frustrating the patriarch's plans, and 
preventing the meeting of a council which they regarded as 
wholly unnecessary. The patriarch, who heard of this, 
reminded them that he was bishop of the capital, and that 
they were guilty of an infraction of the ecclesiastical laws by 
holding meetings without his consent, and exposed thenwClves 
to the loss of their offices. They now, indeed, relinquished 
their meetings ; bnt still they endeavoured to carry en their 
operations in secret. Meantime the empress, with her body- 
guard, made her entrance into Constantinople ; but the latter, 
instead of bein^ men who could be relied upon to support the 
measures of the government, were, on the contrary, leagued 
with the bishops of the opposition. On the evening of the 


* So said several of the bishops at the second council of >ace, actio 
i, Hardoin. T. IV. f. 60. iv raur^ rn al^iern anT^«ipft/uiv 

f *ETV(tvev fttrk \aUuy rnm iroXJjyy roy api^uioy, Hurduin. IV. f. 25. 

^ J They were bishops from different countries ; yet Phrygia, the ori- 
rinal seat of this party, seems to have held tbp same precedence now* 
We find named among the heads of the conspirators against images, 
Leo, bishop of Iconium, in Phry^'a ; Nicolaus, bishop of Hierapolis in 
the same province; Hypatios, bishop of Nice in Bithynia; Gregory, 
bishop of Pisinus in Galatia ; Georgius, bishop of Pisidia ; Leo, bishop 
of the island of Rhodes ; and another Leo, bishop of the island of Car* 
pathos (Scarpanto). See Uardnin. 1. e. f. 47. 
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thirtFofirst of July^ tho dny before the one wppcmted for 
oper^ of the council^ an excited company of them assembled 
in the baptistery of the churchy where the coimdl was to be 
held, with noisy shouts, one exclaimiog this thing, another 
that, but all uniting in the cry that there should be no oouneil* * 
The empress did not on this account falter in her pUTpoae. 
On the first of August the council was opened. But when 
the ecclesiastical law was read, that no general council could 
be held without the assistance of the other patriai'chs, (a law 
by which the decrees of the other council the iconodasta 
were afterwards declared to be null and void,) a large body 
of soldiers, perhaps at the instigation of the bishops of the 
opposition, assembled with wild and furious shouts before the 
doors of the church ; when the empress, deeming it best to 
yield to force, in order to eouquer by cunning, sent one of her 
officers of the household to inform the assembled council, that 
they must dissolve, and yield to the violence of the multitude. 
The will of the Lord would afterwards soon be accomplished.* 
The empress directed that the multitude, who were joined 
also by several of the bishops, should rave and shout against 
such as presurne-l to attack tl»e authority of the seventh 
ecumenical council, until noon, when hunger caused the 
people to disperse. Thus the uproar subsided ; and the cun- 
ning Irene, pretending that the soldiers of the guard were 
needed abroaii, drew itiem away from the city ; when they 
w'ere broken up, and a new guard formed in tlieir stead, on 
whom reliaT' ie could be placed. All the necessary prepara- 
tions having been made, the general council was convened one 
year later, in 787 ; not at Constantinople, where disturbances 
from the party of the iconoclasts were always to be feared, 
but at Kicr, where it might derive additional authority from 
the remembrance of the first Nicene council. The number 
of the members composing this council was about three hun- 

♦ Harduin. Conttl. IV. f. 28. According to the declaration of Tarasins 
himself at the opening of the second Nicene council (1. c. f. 34), there were 
then but few bishops decidedly in favour of image- worship ; he says of 
these events : xec) 

hfMi £ -iCAXin*, iZ xiigJ \ffwrhfA%Vy tU evfAfMtX'*** 

Among the few who boldly stood by the side of 
Tarasins was the abovementioned venerable abbot Plato, whose life was 
written by Theodore Studita. See Acta Sanct. T. I. April. Appendix, 
sec. 24, f. 30. 
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md &itf. Tke empress, in her prodlAaalk>B IIn» 
49cltt^ it is truB, that every em tiiefB 
BSCpiiM iiis conFictloiis with freedom but she had assured 
h eig id f ticforehand, that the bishops hitherto hostile tp hni^eir 
*! imdd now yield to the prevailing spirit. If everything had 
joet been already agreed upon and settled before the delibera- 
Ikais took place, it would have been impossible so quickly to 
despatch the whole business, in six sessions from the twenty* 
{burth of September to the sixth of Ocfober ; so that in tlie 
sevmth and last session held at Nice on the thirteenth of 
Octob^, nothing remained but for the decisions to be for- 
mally published, and subscribed by all. The history of those 
eix sessions, shows too, that further deliberations were not 
\|leaded on the employment and worship of images. 

^ilt this council, many passages from the older church 
jHhchers, sometimes forged from the earlier and sometimes 
genuine from the later times, were read and quoted as testi- 
monies in favour of images; miracles said to have been 
wrought by imag€?s were rehearsed from the lives of saintbf , 
nor were those wanting wlio affirmed th^^y had witnessed stidh^ 
themselves. A presbyter testified, that on his return {KhUir 
the council of Constantinople in the preceding* yea»j^ 
had been visited by a severe fit of sickness, odd by 

a figure of ChrLst.f Individual bisliopdi^^biie affer another, 
and then numbers of them togetlier, Banie forward rand re- 
nounced the errors of the iconoclasts, arit^ desired to be recon- 
ciled with the Catholic church. Otliers apjpeared, who pre- 
tended now to have thoroughly examined tiie whole subject, 
and to have arrived at a sure and settled conviction, if — 
bishops who, with a disgusting want of self-respect, bore 
voluntary testimony to their own stupidity and ignorance.§ 
Whole bodies* of thcmi exclaimed, we have «all sinned, we 
have all been in error, we all beg forgiveness. || One of 
those bishops, who now professed to repent ^pf their former - 
hostility to images, declared he had become convinced, by the 
declarations of Scri})ture and of the fathers, tliat the use of 
images was in accordance with the apostolic tradition. . Tara- 

♦ L, c. Hardulti. f. SS. 

t Sae Hardain. IV. f. 211. t L. c. f. 89. 

1^ L. 0. f. 41. T)$t azaxt JU0V iiftMSittf xai *04 im* 

wiof Urt Tcvra, t! h. C. f. 62. 
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him^ i»>v it wald liappen that a bishop ot aight m 
ten years' standkig, as he was, should now, for first tiiiiev 
be e«mvinoed of the tru^h ; to which he had the efircmtery to 
reply, The evil has existed for so long a time, axHl acquired 
so great^'an influence, tliat perhaps we were led into th^e error 
in consequence of our sins ;* but we liope in God to be do* 
livered/' Several others f excused tl»emselves,on the ground 
that they were born, brought up, and educated in that sect ; 
and it might doubtledi be true of many, who had f >rmcd thniir 
opinions when the government allow^ nothing to be said in 
favour of images, and who had not been able to examine the 
arguments on both sides, tliat they would now be easily con** 
vinced by the arguments of the iinage-worr hippers. One of 
the bisho])s, Gregory of Neo-Capsarea, said, “1 am anxioua 
to leai*n how my lord the patriarch and the holy synod shall 
decide" — afterwards he added, “Since this whole assembly 
speak and <?liink alike, I am persuaded they have the truth."J 
A very easy matter, to be sure, for men of this stamp, to 
whom the voice of the majority was always the same as that 
of truth, to change their opinions with each change of the 
times. Some who, under the reign of Constantine Coprony- 
mus, iiad been (5oni polled to swear tliat tJiey would renounce 
image- worship, no^ felt, or ])ret(*nded to feel, scruples of con- 
science about profe^&ing other principles. The way was 
made these by a dtcrec of the council, who decided 

that it was no i)€rjnry to violate an oath made in contradiction 
to the divi’’'} la\v.§ Among the bi>hops who avowed their 
repentance, were some that had borne a ])art in the conspiracy 
of the iconoclasts the year before. These now declared: 
“ We sinned before God and the church; — we fell through 
ignorance,” |j The same Gregory of Neo-Caesarea, whose 
disgraceful confession has just been quoted, was one of the 
most foFAvard leaders of the iconoclasts at the council of Con- 
stantinople ; bu^ the other party exulted to see such members 
of that council present also at this, and compelled to bear 
witness of tlieir own disgrace, and to condemn their own 
teaching.^ Those oishops who were willing to certify their 

♦ L. c. f. 48. ^ , t c. f. 60. 

^ avru re h keiXu xal ««« 

«Ti h »urn iartv n vvvi ^9irwf<'iv» »eu 

f. 77. § L. c. f, 208. il F. 48. t L. f. 128. 
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orthodoacy by signing a Ibrm&l recanta^on, were not imly 
restored to the fellowship of the churchy but permitted^ though 
not Mthout some demurring, to retain their episcopal stations* 
the council^ in opposition to the practice of the' church 
in similar cases, should treat with so much indulgence the 
men who had been at the head of the iconoclasts, and the 
chief managers of their intrigues, was a policy which no doubt 
seemed to be justifled by the circumstances of the times. The 
party of the iconoclaj^ts was still too p<^erful to be slighted 
altogetlier ; and men were glad to adopt any means whatso* 
ever, which served to deprive that party of its heads and prin* 
cipal adherents. But the fierce zealots among the monks 
were not to be satisfied with this policy of the court party,* 

As to the form of the recantation adopted in this case, the 
following particulars in it deserve to be noticed. The ana- 
thema was pronounced on all sucii as despised the doctrines of 
the fathers according to the tradition of the Cathofic church ; 
on all who said, that on points where no distinct and certain 
instruction is given by the Old or New Testament, we are not 
bound to follow tlie doctrines of the fathers, of tlie ecumenical 
synods, or the tradition of the Catholic church, f From tliis, 
it may be conjectured, that many of the iconoclasts, whei^ 
opposed by the authority of the church tradition, were 
habit of replying, that even this, sejjarate from the autb^gl^ 
of Scripture, could not be considered by them as 
authority — a mark of the protestant tendaucy which pro^o^ed 
from this party.J At the suggestion of on^of Boman 
delegates, an image was brought into the assembly, and kissed 
by all the members. § In the seventh session, to deteimine 

♦ This appears afterwards in the case of Theodorus Studita. The 
monks made it a matter of complaint against the majority of the bishops 
in this council, that they had obtained their official stations by simony. 
See the letter of the patriarch Tarasius to the abbot John, Harduin. IV. 
f. 521. Ttfi/r^y alSreJs ovr otv hfxaXsff’av rn truvolu to flrXfoy iv* 

XetSvv Si vatvrtir art a! 

wXf/ovif ruv v^n9a.v<ra t^v This agrees with 

the remarks of an image-worshipper respecting these bishops, which we 
have already cited. Thus their dependence oa the dominant oo.urt-par^ 
becomes still more evident. 

t L, c. f. 42. 

X See one of the anathemas pronounced in the eighth session, f. 454. 
£i vtf aruirav tra^idhainif ixxXffTiturrtxtiiy, tyy^aipa* n SLy^at^aa, eJtru, daditftm 
tm, ^ See Act. V. f. 322. 
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wiat constitated images, and ^hat reverence was due to them^ . 
it was resolved, that not only tiie sign of the cross, but also 
images drawn with colours, composed of Mosaic work,^ or 
Ibrmed of other suitable materials, might be placed in the 
churches, on sacred vessels and vestments, on walls and tables, 
in houses and in the streets, as well as images of Christ, of 
the Virgin Mary, of angels, and of all holy and devout men# 
JBut the great injustice that was done to the advocates of the 
image-worship, by broadlj* accusing them of idolatry, appears 
from the following express deteriniiiatiou of the council: 
— ‘^Bowing to an image, which is simply the token of love 
and reverence, ought by no ineaiw to be confounded with 
the adoration which is due to God alone. same 
was true also of the cross, the books of the Evangelists, 
and other consecrated obje cts. To this syinbidical expres- 
sion of the feelings was reckoned likewise the otrowing of 
incense and the burning of lights. J ’^Fhe honour paid to 
an image was to be refernnl to the object which the image 
represented. 

The synod liaving completed its business in seven sessions, 
the patriarch, with the wdiole assembly, was directed to repair 
to Oonsbintinople. Here, on the twenty-thiid of October, 
was hold the eighth s(Nsion, in the imperial })alace of Magnaura, 
and this was attended by the eini)ress herself, accompanied by 
her son Constantine, and snrround(*d by an inunense multitude 
of tlie people, f(/r wlic.ii the nn])ression of this grand assembly 
was no doub^ especially designed. The (unpress commanded 
that the decrees which had been passed should be publicly 
read ; she then asked the bishops whether these decrees really 
expressed their eommou conviction , and all having declared, 
with repeat'd exclamations, that tliey did, she caused the 
decisions to be placed before her and her son Constantine, and 

* JUvavif t» 

t F. 45G. xa.) rtfAyirtxhv vr^offxuvvKTtv ev {Mi* •fh* Kurk 

fiftSv kar^t/eev, ^ fcov^ rp Bs/x 

X In the letter also addressed by Taraslus/ iu the name of the council, 
to the empress, the ^r^a^xvvn^ts xara. kav^ua.y is distinguished from the 
other k’nds of ^^eerxvynns — e. g. from that kind of obeisance which it 
was the custom to pay to the emperor. Hence it is added, in the spirit 
of Hyxazitilie adulation, £<rrf vr’^offKvvfivig xa) h xara rtfithv xa) ^o4ov 
x'poo'xtfyevuiY nMtf rijy xakktytxoy xa) rtutwrarfiv p»avtktiW* 

Harduin. IV. f. 47C. 
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them* Wh^n Ihfa wad dom, the eesemWM 
re|»eatedly shouted, in the usual form, Losig^ live th^ 
iarttodoxtiueett-j;eg(nt, ^ ^ 

* ¥hus, after so long and violent a contest, the worship of 
hni^es once more gained the victory in the Greek church ; 
hut the means to which, as we have seen, it was necessary to 
resort in order to achieve tliis victory, proves that the ii3#g©** 
breakers still formed a strong and important party. AiJIj of 
course, it was impossible that, by such means, a tendency of 
spirit which had taken so deep a hold of a portion of the 

® te, could be suppressed at once. Keactions would ensue 
L the party oppressed, by means of which, as we shall 
see dt the opening of the succeeding period, a new seiies 
of violent conflicts agtiiii'^t image-worship would finally be 
introduced. 

It only remains for us to cast a glance at the part taken by 
the Western church in tlie^^e disputes. The negotiations be- 
tween the popes and the iconoclast emperors sliow to what 
extent the worsiiij) of images had become dominant in the 
church of Koine ; but it was otherwise |With the church 'of the 
Franks. Tlie only question wliich liere suggests itself is, 
whether in flie Frankish church image- worship was opposed 
from the beginning, since we find that in the time of Gf^^pory 
the Gre^t, Serenus, bishop of Massilia, was a violent opponent 
of images, or whether this tendency of the religieus spirit 
was first called forth in the Frankisli church by the progress 
of culture in the Carol ingian age ? We should be able to come 
to a more certain decision of this ])oint, ii' any distinct account 
were still to be found of the first proceedings, with 
images, in tlie Franl.ish duprch, under the reign 
By occasion of an embassy ient by the (ireek empi 
ijtantine to King Fipin, the points of dispute then* generally 
existing between the (Treek and Latin churches, and conse- 
quently the dispute about images, were discussed in an assembly 
of bishops and seculars at CJentiliacum (Gentilly), in 767 ; but 
in none of the historical reconls which mention this assembly 
do we find a word respecting the conclusion arrived at on the 
subject of images. It only remains, therefore, to draw from 
what afterwards followed a probable inference, with regard to 
preceding events. As pope Paul the First signified to the 
king his satisfaction with what had been done at this assenably, 


regard sift, 
of Firm' 
jror Coil- 
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ptrbkK i®w»rw«r, ptn^Megt^ took port,* w might bo 
M to cofieihsde that h^e-wc^ip was h&re appvov|pd. Bnl 
qooelusioiiT however, wouM not be warrant^ by tho 
pr It i« by no means clear that the pope’s approbation had 
Imy special reference to the matter in question. The business 
^transacted al this assembly related not only to other doe<* 
trinal matttks besides this, but also to a disputed qaestiot; 
nf a politieo^ecclesiastical nature, of great interest to the 
pope. The Greek emperor had endeavoured to obtain fioiii 
the king of the Franks the lestoration of those possessions 
in Italy wrested by the latter from the Lon^i>bards, and 
presented to the church of Rome o\ to the patrimony oi St/ 
Peter. This Pipin Jiad refused. Nuw the pope, in express- 
ing to the king liis satisfiiction at tins refusal ,t might well be 
induoerl to pass a milder jiul*>inent on the dec-ijjioiis of the 
synod with regard to images ; especially since, at all events, 
the Frankish church would have t(> agree with the Roman in 
opposing the (»reek aestruction of images. It may have been 
the case, also, that thi^s common opposition to the then Greek 
church was more sharply expresst <l by the assembly ; while, 
on the other hand, the peculiar points of opposition to the 
doctrine oftlie Romish church were presented in a more covert 
and gentle Haaiiner. If the leiidency of religious spirit, which, 
on this pflirticular subject, now made it-» ajipearance in the Ca- 
ro]ingiai&|M|j^ had bee*! altogether new in the Frankish church, 
it must hampmet wuth some degree of resistance ; but of 
this we fina >t the least indication. 

We are more exactly informed respecting the jiart taken l>y 
the Frankiak church in tlu se controv ersies under the reign of 
Charlemagne. This emperor himself stood forth as a zealous 
opponent 6f the second T'^icene council, and of the principles 
expressed by that council on the subject of image-worship. 
The hostile relations which now arose between tiie emperor 

* The words of^he pope: Agnitis omnibus a vobis pro exaltatiouie 
mnetee Dei ecclesiie et fidei orthodoxsr defensione peractis lactati sumas. 
See Cod. Carolm. ep. 20. . Mansi Concil T. XII. f. 60.5. 

^ f The pope had saia to the king, when speaking of the answer to he 
given t the Greek messengers by this council (see Cod. Caroiin. ep. 26. 
MaiiSi T. XIl. f. 614), he hoped that he would answer nothing nisi qaod 
ad exaltationem matris vestree RomaniB ecclesiae pertinere nosoatis, and 
that he would on no account take back again what he had once given to 
the apostle Peter. This hope the pope now saw fulfilled. 
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C%nU» tad the empreas Irene, vho bad retreat^ frmhet 
fintwivaaces totvards betrothing her sm CornttaUm to tho 

SntiliSsh princess Rothrud, might be suppos^ to 

on his manner of expressing^ himself agaiOst tflat 
ieou 0 €U, and various sarcastic remarks might seem to Ijetray a 
temper somewhat ruffted by outward occasions of excitementt 
But certainly the emperor’s conduct may be satisfactorily ex- 
plained from the spirit of purer piety which animated him and 
his' ecclesiastical advisers, and from the impression which the 
language of Byzantine superstition and Byzantine exaggera- 
tion, so fond of itidulging in a fulsome verbiage, would make 
on the simpler feelings of the pious Frankish monarch. Three 
years after the close of this last Nicene council, therefore, in 
7S0,* * * § there apfieared, under the emperor’s name, a refutation 
of that council and although tliere <‘an be no doubt that he 
composed this celebrated uork, entitled “ The Four Caroline 
Books ” (quatuor libri Carolini)4 as ho intimates Ijiusclf, not 
without some iissi.stance from his theologians, who perhaps fur- 
nished him with the* matter, and liad some share in elaborating 
it, especially Alcuin,§ yet we may easily believe concerning 

* As is said in the preface itself Tp. 8, ed. Heumann). • . 

t Ho himself sajs: quod opus aggrossi biimus cum conniventia saeer- 
dotum in regno a Deo nobis concesso eatholicis gregibus prsclatorufti. 

X Which work was first published by J. TiUiirt (Jeau da Toilet, after- 
wards bishop of Meaux), in the }ear 1549. 

§ That Alcuin, whom the emperor Charles was in t)l#1ial)it of con- 
BUlting on all contested points of doctrine, and wliom he ef^O} ed as an 
author, must have had some share in the voik, appears evident, particu- 
larly from the striking res<*rablaiice of one pas«?age in the Carolinian 
books (IV. c. C, pag, 4.50, 4.57, ed. Ileumaim) with a passage in Album's 
Commentary on the (iospel according to John (1. II, c. IV. f. 500, ed. 
Froben), if we consider that lie published this commentary not till fen 
years after the appearance of the Cart)liiiiaii books ; since it is clear froia 
the letter ad soror. et fil. which is pr<‘fi\ed to the commentary*, that these 
books appeared complete in the jear of pope Leo’s escape from the con- 
spiracy which had beer formed against him, and of the transfer of the 
imperial crown to (^harlemagiie. I'lie most importt nt objection to the 
sapposition that Alcuin assisted in the composition of this work is, the 
chronolomcal one, brought forward, after Frobenius (see T. 11. opp. 
Alcuin. fl 459) by Cieseler, that Alcuin was then absent on a visit to 
England. But even if this were so, still he could, while absent, assist 
the emperor with his pen ; and that he did so, is confirmed by a tradition 
found in the English annalist, Uoger of Hoveden, of the I3th centtAy, 
relating to the year 792, which states tliat Alcuin wrote and transmitted 
to the king of the Franks a U tter against the decrees of the second cemn- 
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h ,pAnce wbo eicmslsed m indeftendent «i judgment on 

f ious matters, and who even directed tlte attention of AIoulli 
imself to important corrections which might be made in 
lirritings, that this work, which he published under his own 
l^ame, was not merely read in his presence, and tbund, or 
made to coincide with his own views, bat took from him, in a 
great measure, the form in which it finally appeared. He says 
himself, that zeal for God and the truth had constrained him 
not to keep silence, but to appear publicly against prevailing 
errors. 

In this work, while lie distinguishes the use from the abuse 
of images in church-life, he combats the fanaticism of the ico- 
noclasts as well as the superstition of the image-worshippers, 
attacking both the assemblies wiiicli represented these tenden- 
cies and laid claim to the character of ecumenical councils. 
It was objected to the iconochists, that they were bent on 
utterly exterminating those images which had been appointed 
by the ancients for tlie decoration of tlie churches, and for 
memorials of past events;'}' that they unwisely placed all 
images in one and ih^ same categoiy with idols ; and that the 
members of their council liad gi\cn to Constantine the honour 
which is due to Clirist alone, in saying he had delivered tiiem 
from idols ; yet the council of the iconoclasts is treated with 
more lenity than that of the image-w or>hippers ; and the well- 
meant, .hough misguided zeal of the former party for the cause 
of God, called fortifby the excessive superstition of the latter, 
was acknc .fledged. In opposition to the harsh expressions 
which had b^u used against them at the second Niceiie coun- 
cil, it is affirmed that they liad by no means involved tJiera- 
selves in so great a sin by stripjiing the churches, through a 
mistaken zeal, of the images which served to embellish them.J 
With far greater acrimony the emperor expresses his op- 

isil of Nice, in the name of the English bishops and princes. Though 
this report comes firom too late a period to possess the force of a trust- 
worthy testimony, and also contains an anachronism, yet some ancient 
tradition may be lying the foundation of it, 

♦ Ze|us Dei et ventatis studium. 

f Imagines in ornamentis ecclesise et memoria rerum gestamm ab 
sptiemis positas, c. V. 

i 1. 1. c. 27. 1. IV. c. 4. In abolendis a basilicarum ornamentla 
imag^nibns quodammodo fuerunt incauti, had erred from imperitia, not 
from nequitia. 
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is iirgumenls by which they were defended; and ham 
interest for a more spiritual piety manifests its^f in m 
rOltorkable manner. Whilo to images no other end iSffis^goied 
fluus to serve as ornaments to the churches, or as means fer 
perpetuating the memory of events, and while the use or A© 
abuse of them for these ends is declared to have no further 
liearing on the interests of the Christian faith,* every other 
way of regarding or of using images is opposed in the most 
decided manner; and it 'plainly appears how entirely foreign 
from the author of this work was that enthusiasm for art and 
for iniages, which we observe among the Greeks. He calls it 
, absurd and foolish f to maintain, as had been done at the 
second Niccne council, that images exhibited visibly to the eye 
the walk and conversation of the saints, when in fiiCt til^r 
virtues and merits were seated in the soul, and eglM WQ4l be 
represented in sensible materials and by colours-*“r50tild*!tot be 
made objects of sensuous perception. “ Can anything be 
bnown,” he asks, about their wisdom, their eloquence, their 
profound knowledge, by the outward seuse of sight ? ” J 
It is n*proscnted, indeed, in this work, as being the true end 
of images to perpetuate the memory of holy deeds; yet not in 
any such sense as that they were m*eded to bring up to remem- 
brance that which should be ever present to the religious 
mind, but in the sense that, as sensible re pi esen lotions of 
things \\hich, even without saich outward memorials, were 
present to the religious convciousiu ss, tliey served to embellish 
the churches; and aeconlingly the iniage-^Aorshippers were 
censured for maintaining that images were neressary to per- 
petuate and to call up the memory of holy things. To ascribe 
to them bO much importance as tliiv seemed in direct contradic- 
tion to the spiritual nature of Christianity. They who 00 
expressed themselves conlessed to a singular blindness ; they 
acknowledged so poor a nu*inory as that, without the help of 
images, they must be afraid they should be withdrawn from the 

* L. 11. c. 21. Utnim in basilicis jjropter memoriam rerum gestarum 
et omamentum sint, an etiam non sint, nullum €dei catholicea a£Serre 
poterunt pnejudiciuni, quippe cum ad peragenda nostrse salulis myatqfla 
nullum penitus officiiira habere noseanttir. 

f Quanta? sit absurditatis quantsque dementiae. 

X Seel. I. c. 17. p. 100. 
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]|aowkdgod tbemselves incapable of so laisSi^ the mind’s 
above sensible thix^ as to draw from the fountain of eten^ 
light without help from the material creation,* As the spbit 
of man is suppos^ to stand in such fellowship with xiim dte 
whose image it >vas created, as to be competent to receive into 
itself, without the mediation of any creatal thing whateveri 
the image of the truth itself, which is Christ, so it i« the 
height of madness to aihrm that this spirit needs a memento 
in order not to forget him. This would I o a proof of criminal 
weakness, and not of tliat freedom which must be regarded as 
the characteristic mark of the Cliristian staiiding-grouiKl.f 
The faith of a Christian should not cling to sensible things*; it 
must brooked for only iti the heart. The meaning of this is, 
that the faith of Cliristian » lias respect to that which is invi- 
sible, and that it must, with the heart, rise to tlnit which k 
invisible — In proof of which he quotes Rom. viii. 24 and x. 8. 
The following is one of the jirominent ideas constantly reverted 
to in this work .* — Goti, who fills all things, is not to be adored 
or sought after in sensible iniage‘8, but should be ever present 
to the pure heart.f “ Unhappy memory,” it is said in another 
place,! which, in order to think of that Christ who should 
never be absent fr(»in tlie good man’s heart, needs the presence 
of an image, and \\ Inch can enjoy the presence of Christ only 
by seeing his image painted on a wall or on some sensible ma* 
terial ; for ‘•uch a j^membrance, nourished by images, comes 
not from th t love of the heart which inwartlly constrains us to 
think of Christ, but is thrust upon us from without, even as 
we ai’e compelled to present before our souls the vety objects 
we hate, as soon as we behold them in a painfirig. Of such 
people it ’s verily to be feared, that, should they by soma 
sickness lose their eye-sight, or by some accident be deprived 

* Magna se coecitate ohrutos esse fatentur, qui vim illani animss, qu® 
memoria nuncupaiur, ita se vitiatam habere (lemonstiaiit, cui nisi imagi- 
nom adminiculum sufFragetar, ab intentione servitutis Dei et vencrafioae 
sanetonim ejus rccedere com[>elIatur : nec se idoneos arbitrantur, mentk 
ocalttm supra creatai am corpoream levare ad hauriendum sternum Itt* 
man, ni« creaturae corpore® adjutorio fulciantur, 1. II. c. 22. 

^ f Cum hoc infirmitatis sit vitium, non libertatis indicium. 

^ } Non est in materialibus imaginibus adorandus vel qutcrendus, sed in 
corde mundissimo semper habendus, 1. 111. c. 29. 

§ Xj* c. 2* pag. 4:32. 
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Dif ^heir inuige, they would utterly for^t that Saviour whose 
Utasory oug^ht ever to be present to their minds. We Chvie* 
WHS) who, with open face beholding the glory of God, are 
lAaiiged into the same image, from glory to glory (2^Cc». iiL 
18 ^, 'are no longer bound to seek the truth in images^and pic* 
tares ; — ^we who, through faith, hope, and charity, have 
attained, by his own help, to the truth which is in Christ.* 
In opposition to the second Nicene council, which had com-^ 
pared the images of Christians with the Cherubim and the 
tables of the law in the Old Testament, the different points 
of view of the Old and of the New Testament were distinctly 
set forth. “ We, wlio follow not the letter which killeth, but 
the spirit which maketh alive — who are not the fleshy but the 
spiritual Israel ; we, who look not at the things which |^e seen^ 
but fix our minds upon those which are unseen ; rejoice to havi 
received from the Lord mysteries greater not only than image% 
which contain no mysteries at all, but even greatel and 
sublime than the cherubim and the tables of the law-^ft«r tbd 
latter were the antitypes of things future ; but we possess truly 
and spiritually what liad been prefigure^ by those symbols.^’f 
The image-worshippers, as we have seen, were wont to com* 
pare images, in reference to the higher tilings they represented, 
with the sacred Scriptures, In opposition to this, the far 
greater importance of the sacred ^riptures, as a means of 
cultivating and promoting the Christian life, is most distinctly 
set forth. Holy Scrijitiire is a treasure richly stored with all 
manner of goods : he who comes to them in a de\out temper 
of mind, rejoices to find that which he sought in faith.J By 
the Nicene council, as well as by the irnage-worshippers ge- 
nerally. images were compared with the sign of the cross ; but 
even this was attributing too much imjiortance to tliera: The 
sign of the cross is here s(‘t quite above images, not, to be sure, 
%vithout falling into a like error with the image- worshippers, 
since the out\^anl symbol and the idea represented by it are 
not, as they should have been, kepi distinctly' apart. Under 
this banner, and not by images, it is said, the old enemy was 
vanquished ; liy the‘«e weapons, not by sliowy gauds of colour, 
the power of the devil was destroyed ; by the former and not 
by the latter, the human race was redeemed ; for on the croa?, 

♦ L. I. c. 15. p. 89. t I. c. 19. p. 107. t L* U- 30. 
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fiot m imageSf hung the lansom which was paid for the world* 
The eross, and not a picture, is the sign of our king, to whieh 
the warriors of our anuy constantly look.* The comparing 
of images at that council with relics of the saints, and tte 
requiring a like reverence to be paid to them, is also noticed 
with disapprobation. Thus no small injury was done to the 
saints,! since raiment which had been worn by the saints, and 
things of the like kind, ought to be reverenced, because by 
contact with their persons they had acquired a sacredness whioh 
begat respect. Ima^ had been sarictif ed by no such con^ 
tact, but w^ere made, as it happeru^l, sometimes beautifully, 
sometimes not, according to the skiil of the artist, or the toc& 
and materials he employed. To show’ reverence for the bodies 
of saint^ was a great means of j)roiiioting piety ; tke^ reigned 
with Christ in heaven, and iheir bodies were destined to rise 
again from the dust. To show such reverence for images, 
wdiich liad never lived, and could never ri^ again, but must 
be consumed by fire or by natural decay, was quite another 
thing.J Considered in this point of view, not only the act of 
prostration (TcpoffKvvriric), defended by the image-worshippers, 
was condemned as a transfer of the adoration belonging to 
God alone to a <‘reated obj<‘ct, § and as a species of idolatry; 
but every mode of testifying that reverence or love to lifeless 
images, wJiieh, for th(‘ reasons above stated, might be shown 
to the b^nes of the saints, was lejected as unbefitting and irra- 
tional. It was dciioanced as a foolish tiling to express those 
feelings for ’ feles* images which could properly be referred 
only to living btdiigs ; 1| and the multifarious customs in regard 
to tliis matter, which had spning up among the Greeks, were 
sharply rebuked. You inay^^pain fully study attitudes,'’ it is 
said to the Image- worshippers, “ while making your supplica- 

♦ L. IL c. 28 p. 216. t L. III. c. 2t. t«Il)id. 

{ Adorationvm soli Deo debitam imaginibus imperiire aut seguitiae est, 
61 utcunque agitur,%ut insauiai vel potius infidelitatis, si pertinaciter de- 
feuditur. See p. ,379, i. e. if a man allows himself to be hurried, no 
matter how, into an act of this sort, it is either folly or ignorance ; bat 
if^ wheiunade aware of the falsehood, he still obstinately defends it, this 
is madness or unbelief, want of the right faith in God. 

J Aliud est hominem salutationis officio et humanitatis obsequio ado- 
do salutare, aliud picturam diversorum colorum fucis compaginatam 
sine gressu, sine voce vel cseteris sensibus, nescio quo cultu, adorare, 1. 1. 
c. 9. 
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tioiuty with incme^ beibre your images ; m will careMiy 
ai|fa*eii alter our Lord’s comuumds in the books of the divina 
law ; yo<i may keep lights burning before your pictures ; vm 
w3i bi^'diligeot in studying the Holy Scripture.” But here 
emperor introduces an objector: — “ You dende tliose who 
btmi lights and strow incense before dumb images, and yet 
you yourselves burn lights and incense in churches, which are 
bat senseless buildings.” To this he replies : “ It is o»e 
tiling to light up the places consecrated to God's worship^ 
and in these places to present to God the incense of prayer 
W)ll sensible incense ; it is quite dnothei*to set liglits before aa 
image that has eyes and sees not, to burn incense before an 
image that has a no«He but smelK not It is one thing solemnly 
to honour the house of God’s majesty, built by bclie\ers and 
consecrated by the priests, and quite anotlici irrationally Ip 
bestow presents and kisses on images formed by the hap4 ^ 
some painter, fqi chuichcs are die places i^heia bel^V^ 
congregate ; w here their jiri} ers are lieaid by a merciful God ; 
where the sacrifice of praise is offend to the Most High and 
the sacrament of our salvation (mass)^is celebrated, ^»he^e 
troops of angels assemble wlu ii by the hands of priests the 
community of believers jirosent theur offering , where tlioword 
of God coiner to water the thirsty heart.” The empeior ob- 
jects to the Grec^ks, that, as he had been informed b\ his own 
ambassadors and those of Ins father, while they bestowed much 
pains on the fitting np ot images, tluy let then ( Imu fies go to 
decay, and to which he contiasts the magnificent endowment 
of the churches in the Frankish einjiiie | 

As tlm (x reeks wore inclined to bt stow the guatc^t atteblion 
on the outward ceremonuil of image worship, even to the 
neglect ot the more practua^ duties ot C hnstiaiut},#we see 
how just a conception tliodiipcror liad formed of the actual 
conditKut c)f th( (heck Church, when we hnd him lemuiding 
them that, while the ^a< red Sinptures nowhere enjoin image- 
worship, they do teach that men should eschei^ evil and follow 

» L. n. c. 30. 

t L. IV c 3 Plcncque basilic® in eorum terns non solum lumma* 
nbos et t^miamatibus, sed etiamipsis carent tegmmibus, qoippecam 
in a Deo nobis coucesso basiltcs ipso opitulaute, qui eas conservftre 
digoatur, a€9 neuter aaro argen toque, gemmis ac margantis et deteris v«- 
nnatissimis reduudent apparatibus. 
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afl«r that which is good.* * * § With regard tc the nice dwtihctiolis 
bjr which it was sought tC justify or palliate the worship 
images^ he sap all this might be well eimugh amoag the 
learned, but it would answer no good purpose with the multi* 
tude^ 1 hough the educated, who reverenced images not for 
what they are but for what tliey represent, might escape 
superstition; yet they must ever prove an occasion of stumr 
bling to the rude and uncultivated, who reverenced and wor* 
shipped in them only what they saw. And if our Saviour da* 
nounces so heavy a curse on hitu who should odend one of these 
little ones, how much lieavier must this curse fall on him wJlp 
either forced a large portion of the cl»urch into image- worsliip^ 
or threatened those with the anathema who rejected it.f 

In refutation of the appeal to miracles said to have been 
wrouglit by images, the emperor remarks : It was not clear 
from unimpeachable testimony that such miracles hail actually 
been wrought — perhaps the whole vas a nier^ fiction. Or U 
such things had actually hajipened, still they might only be 
works of the evil spirit, who by his deceptive arts sougld to 
beguile men into tha^ which is forbidden.^ Or even if we 
wen* bound to recognize* in these cases wonderful >\ork8 pro- 
cee<iing from God himself, }et even this would not suffice to 
set the propriety of image-worship beyond question ; for if 
God wrought miracles by means of sensible things to soften 
the hearts of men, jet he did not intend by so doing to con- 
vert those sensilile tnlngs into olijccts of worship — as might 
be shown Ly many examples of miiacles from the Old 
Test^ment.”§ Nor would the emperor allow that any weight 
was to be given to the evidence of a vision of angels in a 
dream, to which one member of tlie Nicene council had 
appealed. No doubtful matter could be settled by a dream ; 
for it waa impossible, by any evidence, for one man to prove 
to another tliat he had actually seen what he pretended. 

* Deum inquir^dum docuit (Script S.) per Domiui timorem, non per 
imaginum adorationeTn, et euin, qui vult vitam et cupit videre meg 
bODOS, non imagineg ador-^re, sed labia a dolo et linguam a malo institnlt 
cohibere Nec picturam colere docuit, sed declinare a malo ct faocre 
baiiila«6in, 1. 23. 

J L. IIL c. 16. 

f Ne forte c^liditatis 6 usd asta antiquus hostis, dam mira quaidam 
demonstrat, ad illicita peragendarfraudulenter suadeat 

§ III. c. 25. 
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Tfaemfore dreams and visions ou^ht to be carefully sifted* 
Dreams inspired by the divine Spint did, indeed, occur in the 
aadred^ Scriptures ; these, however, were but individual cases* 
Dreiaw, again, needed to be distinguished in respeqt to their 
in respect to the question, whether they proceeded 
'frum divine revelation, or from the person’s own thoughts, or 
from temptations of the evil spirit;* commonly, however, 
they were deceptive. And as it concerned the vision of an 
aUgel, it behoved, even where such a vision had been vouch- 
safed, to follow the direction of St. Paul, and try the spirits, 
whether they were from God ; and this was to be known, 
accoftling to the instruction of our Lord, from their fruits. 
Now as image-worship is an ungodly thing, it could not have 
been a good spirit from whom the exhortation to such worship 
proceeded.^ As we have already said, reference was often 
made, in defending image-u or^hip, to the picture Of Christ 
sent to king Abgarus ; but neith(‘r the truth Oi this 
nor even the genuineness of the i)retended correspondence 
between Christ and king Abgarus, was acknowledged in the 
Carolinian books.J 

It is true, tlie worship of saints was not by any means 
placed in these books in the same category v^ith the worship 
of images, the former being acknowledged to be a truly 
Christian act ; at the same time, however, it was circum- 
scribed within the limits which the (Miristian coie’?iousness 
demands. Wliilc, at the second Nic(‘no counsel, images which 
it was pretended liad wrought miracnilou^ cures, were com- 
pared with the brazen serpent, the advice here given is: Let 
those who are atflieted with any bodily disease, repair to 
images and look up to them, that so, wlien they find they are 
not cured by thus looking, tln^y may return and tnist the 
Lord, that through the mediation of the saints they will be 
restored to health by him, ulio is the Author of all health 
and of all life.”§ Men ought nut to believ^e that the saints, 
who in their life-time sought not their own glory, but often 
•disdained the marks of honour which it uas intended to show 

^ Veniurit nomniiiquam ex revelatione, multoties vero aut ex 
aut ex tentationc aut cx aliquibus bis similibus. III. c. 25. 

t L. in. c. 26. X See 1. iV. c. 10. 

§ 1 18* Solus Deus adorandus, martyres veto, vel qullibet saacti v^e* 
vaudi potius, quam adorandi. 1. IV. c. 27, 
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were pleased or benefited by eucb oyerwrougbt 
foolish testimonies of respect* 

Although ^is book appeared under the name of an emperor^ 

r t the 'Byzantine habit of idolizing royalty was castigated il| 
with great severity ; for the vestiges of tlie old aputheosli 
were still retained in the titles and honours bestowed on tho 
Byzantine emperors. The Greek image-worshippers had, in 
fact, appealed to the custom of prostration, usually observed 
before the images of the emperor. By this occasion the 
peror Charles was led to express liimself st.ongiy against sv<dl 
a custom. Wliat madness,’^ said he. “ to resort to one foi> 
bidden thing, for arguments to defend anotlierl^’f He then 
goes on to represent this oastoin as having sprung from, and 
as being a remnant of, that pagan idolatry, which ought to 
be utterly abolished by ClK.Ntij'nity.J It was the duty of 
Christian priests ,to take their stand against customs so re- 
pugnant tc Christianity. So, too, the mentioning of the 
empress and emperor in tlic acts of the council, under the 
title of divine {Bdoi), as well as the citation of the imperial re- 
scripts by the name cl divalia ypa/i/iarn), was expressly 
condemned, as savouring of paganism. § The low fiattery of 
the bishops who compared the emperors, as restorers of the 
pure Christian doctrines, with the apostles, is severely re- 
proved ;|| and the occasion is seized for drawing out the con- 
trast in full between the ^emperors and the apostles.lT As 
thest‘ bishops had, at he same time, asserted that the emperors 
were enligh^ ned by the same Sjiirit with the apostles, it is 
observed on this point, that the emperors were here in no 

* L. III. c. 16. 

t Nam quis furor cst/quawc dementia, ut hoc in exemplum adoran- 
darum imaginum ridiculuiii addueatur, quod imperatoruin imagines in 
civitatibus et plateis adorautur ct a re illicita res illicita stabiliri paretur ? 

III. 15. 

Cum apostolicis instruamur documentis, nullam nos dare debere oc- 
casionem iiialigrio,|^uin talem gentilibus occasionem demus mortalium 
regum imagines adorando et ab his exempla sumendo. 

S Zi. 1. c. 3. ^ Qui se fidei et religionis Christians^ jactant retiriere fas- 
tigium, qui et iiitra ccciesisim novas et ineptas conslitutioues audacter 
statuere aiTectant et se Djvos suaque gesta Divalia ge.ntilitcr nuncupare 
non Iformidant. 

0 adulatio cur tanta praesumis ! 

^ Tanta est distantiaf* inter apostolos ct imperatorcs, quanta inter sanc- 
tos et peccatores, 1. IV. c. ao. 



dktmgiiiilied from other Chnstiaos, that sprU 
ivas none other than the Holy Spirit; and it wa$ very 
that all true Christians possessed the Holy Spirit ; for St. 
iFhul/flom. viii, 9, says, He that hath not tlie Spirit df Chriat 
j^ llEme of his^ 

The synod is censured, again, for having allowed them* 
selves to be guided and instructed by a woman ; for liaving 
suffered a woman to take part in their meetings, though in 
direct contrariety to the natural destination of the female saijK, 
and to the law given by the apostle Paul commanding that 
wmnen sliould be silent in the church assemblies. The woman 
was to teach and admonish only in the family circle — to this 
alone the pastsage in Titus ii. 3, referred.* 

"VVoylfettnarked, in the history of the church-constitution, that 
the emperor Charles ascribtjd to the po})es a primacy over aA 
other churches, and a certain right of superinteudeneo 
all ecclesiastical affairs ; and that in ecclesiastical*matter» Inl' 
was always glad to act in concert with them. According^ 
we find this way of thinking and this effort plainly manifost* 
ing itself in the Carolinian books, though in all other respects 
the emperor expresses himself wdtli so much freedom, evi'* 
dently de})artiiig, in important points, from the priiiciples of 
the Roman clmrcli.f In this work, he notices the fact,^ that 
while in the Frankish church the unity of doctrine with that 
of Rome was always preserved, by^ occasion a visit 
which pope Stephen made to the Fiptnldsh church, unity was 
restored also to their church Psalm||dy.f He then remarks, 
that by his own etlbrts**, this conformity to the psalmody of the 
church of Rome was still further jjromoted, not only in 
prankish churches, but also in Germany, Italy, and among 

♦ Aliud est enim matremfamilias domesticos verbis exemplis emdire, 
aliud autistitibus sive omni eccksiastico ordiiii vel etiam publicsB synodo 
qua*datn inutilia docentern iuteresse, cum videlicet ist^ quae domesticoS 
dehortatur, eorum ct suum in commune adipisci cupiat profectum, ilia 
rero in cmiventu ventoste tantuni laudis ct solius arvogautise ambiat ap- 
pedtura. III. 13. ^ 

t He says here, 1. 1, c. VI. p. 51, respecting^ the relation of the other 
churches to the Konian, omnes catholicse debent observ arg eedesiae, 
at ab ea post Christum ad nmniendam fidem adjutorium petan^quas non 
habeas maculam nec i*ugam et portentosa hferesiam capita calcat et fU|e- 
lium mentes in fide corroborat. 

J Ut ^qoe (ecclesim) unita? erant unins sanctls legis sacra loedoae, 
essent etiam unitm unius niodulationia veneranda traditione. 
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some few of the northern tribes which by his means had be^n 
converted to tiie Christian faith.^ 

As he remarks here, however, that all should seek help 
from the Komish church next after Christ, it is evident, that 
he was accustomed to refer his Christian convictions in the 
irst instance to Christ ; and in regard to what he l>elieved he 
had found to be Christian truth by the illuminating in- 
fluences of the Spirit of Christ— as for example, in the con- 
victions he entertained on the subject of images, — he could 
fiot be moved io give up anything to the authoritative word 
of a Komari bishop. Accordingly, he presented by the hands 
of abbot Angilbert, his refutation of the second J^icene coun- 
cil to pope Hadrian. t The latter, judging from the standing- 
point of the Roman cliurch-toacheis, of course could not agree 
with him on this subject : and lie transmitted to tlie emperor 
a formal reply| which, in point of theological dejith, cannot 
be compared with tlie Carolinian books,” and assuredly was 
not calculated to shake so th»tp-rooted a convictioh.§ At the 
assembly held at Frankfort- on-tlie-Main, in 794, these con- 
tested points were di«' uss(‘(l in tlu* presence of papal legates; 
anfl by the second canon of this council the adoration of 
images (adoratio et servitus imagimun) was condemned. It 
was however doing injustice to the second ISiceiio council, to 
accuse them of luaiutainiiig that the same worship ought to 
be })aid to images oi* the saints as to the holy Trinity ;1| a 
doctrine again**t whicii tliat council had taken special pains to 
guard. PcwKips the l)isho]>s purpo.^ely avoided entering into 
too nice investigations and determinations with regard to this 
matter, lest a controversy might be provoked between the 
Frankish church and the papal legates who attended the 
council. 

♦ See 1. 1, c. VI. p. 52, 5,*1. 

t It still remauis uncertain, whether the emperor sent his book aftaiast 
the council of lNiic% to tlie pope before or after the meeting of the uii»- 
sembiy at Frankfort. 

X Mansi Concil. T. XITI. f. 759, 

§ The object which the pope had in view, as he avows, in writiut? this 
refutation, ad incredulorum satisfactionem et directionem Fraucorum, 
was one which he certainly could not effect by such arguments. 

fj Ut qui imaginibns sanctorum, ita ut d. Trinitati sei vitjum aut ado- 
rationem non impeuderet, anathema judicare ifur. 
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HL Reaction of the Sects against the Dominant 
System of Docteines. 

We have yet to speak of a reaction of the Christian consd-* 
ousness, within the church, against this ecclesiastical system 
which had been formed by the combining of Christian with 
foreign elements — a reaction on the part of rising and spread** 
ing sects that stood forth in opposition to the dominant church 
presenting a series of remarkable phenomena of the religious 
spirit, extending through the mediaeval centuries, and accom* 
pa^yhlg the progressive development of the church tljeocratical 
sys^m. We discern the commencement of this reaction in the 
period where we now are ; having already noticed the germ 
and premonitory symptoms of it in the contests which Boni&ce 
had to maintain with the opponents of the liomish hierarchy la 
Germany. But it was from tlie Greek church espcfcially, that 
an impulse proceeded which continued to operate with great 
force in promoting the development of this opposition. 

In spite of all persecutions by fire ard sword, the remains 
of those sects, which arose in the early period of the Christian 
church from the commingling of Christianity with dualistic 
doctrines of the ancient East, had been still preserved in ihose 
districts whore they were natives, and could be constantly 
supplied wdtli fresh nourishment from Parsism. Their oppo- 
sition, however, to the dominant cliurch, would necessarily be 
modified, in many respects, by tlie changes wliieh had taken 
place in that church itself. Oriniiially this opposition had its 
ground in an oriental mode of thinking that made Cliristianity 
subordinate to its own ends, and was directed against the 
peculiar and fundamental ductrines of the Christian faith» 
And while it is true that, even at present, the scots \rhich 
had sprung up and grown out of this beginning, never so far 
denied their original one-sided tendency, as to embrace the 
Christian truth in its purity and completeness*"; still the oppo- 
sition was now directed against one of the main elements in 
the corruption of Christianity ; and against many of those doc- 
trines, which, being grounded in this corruption, were alien 
from primitive Christianity. These sects having, from the 
first, stood out against the union of Cliristianity with Judaism, 
now entered info the contest against those doctrines and insti- 
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tutions itt particular, which had grown out of the mixture of 
Jewish with Christian elements ; and in so far, this oppositt4;^ 
might serve to prepare the way for the purification of the 
church. 

Thus w*e meet with a sect in this period, which had sprung 
up in the way above <lesciibed, and which flourished in the 
districts reckoned sometimes to Armenia, sometimes to Syria, 
wheie such tendencies had always been pic served. The fol- 
lowers of this sect Mere kno^n by the nn me of Paulicians, 
It is an hypothesis of both the authors to whom we are 
indebted for the most jmpoitant infoimatiou possess 
respecting this &eet,^ though ijc»gkf»tod by all succeeding 
W'riters, that this sect was an oftblh'ot 'of IManichaDism, and 
that il took its origin from woman, (‘alhiiice byname, who 
lived in the district of SanioKita, somewhere about the fourth 
century, and whose two sons, Paid and John, were considered 
as the founders of the s<‘ct From the foniiei of tliosp, it is 
said, moreover, that the sect took it name, and it was the 
opinion of owe party, that the n mie Patdiciun^ derived 
in the first place fioiii i combinatioi of the names of both the 
foundcis, in the fonn IlnwAoionti ? ra.l But we have strong 
reas, us for doubting th< tiuth of this whole account. J In the 
first j/lace, as it reganK Manic hansm ; the truth is, that in this 
peiiod, tliere was a universal inclination to call everything of 
a dualist tendency, Manicii,eaii ; whde no one seimitd coN 
lectly to undeT’s,tand ine (Iktiuciive inaiks wlindi separated the 
Gnostic from the JMaiiuliaan tdict*?. We find nothing at all, 
liow^coT^, in the doctrine's of the Paiilicians, which would lead 
us to presume that they w(»'e an olKlioot fiom Maiiicliaeisui ;§ 

^ Peter of Sicilj, sent b> tlu Giick tmpeior Bis Ims Macedo toTeph- 
ricain. i nu nia, to treat foi the tYdiaiigc of prisoners (see tlic history 
of the Pauliciaiib putdishtd b} the Jesuit Rader, Ingoldstadt, 11)04), and 
Photius, in hib woik against the Maicchaeaiis, which m substance difters 
but little from the fwinci, publiRlud lu the Anecdota Giaca sacia et pro- 
faoa, ed. J. C. M^olf. llamb 1723 T. I. et II. 

t isee Photius, I. I c II 1. c 

J On s point, as in uu a of what we have to say concerning this 
sect, we most agree with tlie abl> -discriminating and well-thought essay 
of Gieseler. bee the Thcologisohen btudicu uud Kiitiken, B. 11. Heft. I, 
182 ). 

^ Nothing is to be observed in their opinions or practices akin to 
Manichficism or Parsism exc»pf m what Johannes Ozmensis, of whom we 

VOXv. V. ^ z 
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<ifit ike other hand, we find much which contradicts such asap« 
position ; , as for example, the fiict that tfiey considered the 
creation df the world as the creation of a spirit at enmity with 
the perfect God, — of a Demiurge, in a sense of thfe Anti- 
Jadaizing Gnostics ; while Mani considered the creation of the 
world as a purifying process, ordained and instituted by tho 
Supreme Being liimself. Jii the organization of the sect, wo 
look in vain for the distinction, which belongs to the very 
essence of Manicliaeism, of a two- fold standing, the esoteric 
and the exoteric, — that of the elect” and that of the 
auditors.” Altliough l^hotins sometimes hints at a distinc- 
tion'tif esoteric and exoteric among tlie Paulicians, yet it is 
certainly oife altogether foreign from the spirit and character 
of this sect; and then* was a fli- position gratuitonsl3ji4p foist 
upon them such a distiiudion, })artly because contradictions 
were detected in their doctrines, which, considered fronfpj|£|Mi^ir 
own p<iint of view, had no (‘xistcnce, jiartly begausg || ||jii|tas 
taken for granted that whatc\er was j)(‘culiar to 
tution of the JMariicheean sect, would hold pood alsOt^^flte 
Pauliciaijs. On the contrary, we maj^ confidently it 

among tlic characteristics of the Pauliciaus, that thiy'i^w 
of no higher distinction than to b(‘ in the true sense <Sf the 
word Christians; that tli^^y iccognized no loftier position* than 
that of a ‘)(^picFTint'6i, or xpinTOTroXirrjc ; and hence, too, 
ifcthing higlicr, than the complete and jnire kno\yledge of 
the truths belonging to tliK position, 'i'o separate these from 
all debasing inivtures, and to give tlnnn universal spread, was 
their highest aim. TIh^ Scriptures were prized kf them at a 
vastly higher rate than t}ie> could bt* aecording to tlie prin- 
ciples of Maniehteism ; and it s certain, that when they sought 
to attach thernsches so clns(dy to the sacred Scriptures they 
did so, not in the v\a\ of aeeoinmodatiou to the •universal 
Christian princifiJe, — not barely as a means by which to pro- 
cure the readier access for their tenets to the minds of other 
Cnristians ; but it is evident, even from the^manner in which 
their teachers write to the members of )he sect, and from the 
order and denominations of their ecclesiastical offi 9 e»s, that 

shall say more hereafter, sajs couceining them, when in his tract against 
ttu* PauUcians, p. 87, he aserilx^s to them a certain adoration of the 
This, however, does not well harmonize with the other doctrines of the 
sect. ^ 



th^ designed and strove to derive their doctrines fr<^i the 
New Testament; and particularly from the writfijgs of tim 
Apostle Paul, Far more do the l^auliciaiis, in this respect, as 
^IVs^iTin their prevailing practical tendency generally, agree 
the* sect of Marcion.* Now since the Marcioiute scct^ 
learn from what Tlieodoret says respecting the vast 
masahcr of Marcionites in his diocese, was widely disseminated 
hljithose districts, we might consider the Panliciaris as befiigan 
offshoot from this Gnostic party, with wliicli they had the 
closest resemblance. Indeed, we know irom the reports of 
Theodoret and Chrysostom, that these later Marcionites, 
being drawn for the most part Ironi unedneated country*- 
people, were e\t|d||j 9 ly‘ ignor«iiii in comuKMi .natters, and not 
much better iniims lid with respect to tlic^ iloctrines of their 
own mastery 

We mighl^ allowed to suppose, tlicn, that an effort at re- 
form, awak^ne<l anioiig these deu;enerate JMarcionites by some 
speciaGoause or other, and particulaily directed, by the spirit 
of Marcioiiitisni, to the restoration of primitive Christianity as 
taught ill the ejiistlos •f St. Pan I, had preced(‘d the Paiilician 
sect. Else wo must suppose-— which woidd be an impossible 
thing — that a reforming effort had been auakened, by the 
study of the New Testament Scriptures, among the founders 
of this sect, Ikigeriug remnants of old Giio.'.tie parties, and 
that tlii^p eiiibigii’ uniting Ciiostie elements with a practical 
Christian piirtiii derived from this study of the New Testa- 
ment, took 4i|||ts own accord a direction similar to Mar- 
cionjtism. the story about Calliniee, while there is no 

good reasogljf rejecting, as an ab-olute fiction, the tradition 
that two men, l*aul and John, sons of a Calliniee, who was a 
follower of Manichirism or Gnosticism, laboured in these dis- 
tricts for tlic spread of some such opinions yet it cannot 

* It may also be remarked, that in tlie Anathemas published by Jacob 
Tollius, (lnsigma%inerar. Ital. p. 10r>,) with the sects of tlieBogomiJes 
and Euchites are named not the Paulicians but the Marcioultcs — we have 
here then the recoe-nitioa»i/f a sect from the Marcionites. 

t Gi^avJer thinks the whole story about the sous of CaUiniec ought to 
be regarded as a fable. The Paulicians were constantly appealing to St, 
P^l and St. .lohn as the two genuine apostles— this constant appeal to 
St. Paul being, in truth, the occasion of their name, Paulicians. This 
circumstance, as also the reluctance which men felt to allow the Paoli- 
cians the honour of being named after two apostles, led to the invention of 
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be re^tded as a matter of the least importance, as afiectiog 
tlie question concerning the Paulicians ; and as to any connect 
ti<m between these sons of Calliiiice and the Pauliclan sect, 
^ have every reason to regard it as no better than a Hction. 
It is certain that the Paulicians themselves did nof hesitate 
to condemn the sons of Callinice, and Mani also, with whom 
they l^ere arbitrarily associated.* Nor can it justly be 
alBrm^, that this was but a pretence, an accommodation, 
devised for the purpose of concealing their real opinions ; for 
very^far were they from allowing themselves to be moved, 
by worldly fears or considerations, to any false pretensions, 
with regard lo the persons whom they regarded as the true 
ibunders or teachers of their sect.f Asfit was assuredly 
nothing but the traditional name l^aiilicians, which led men to 
suppose there must have been some particular person by the 
name of Paul from whom tlie sect derived Origin, so it 
happened that there were many wiio traced tlie na'ix)#.of the 
sect to a later Paul, an Armenian, who was undoubtudly 07ie 
of the teachers of the sect4 though not the individual from 
whom its name was really derived, that name being, in all 
probability, of a much earlier date. Thus it is manifest,, that 
no one of these, explanations of the name Paulicians rested on 
any historical basis, but that all of them grew out of* the 
hypothesis, that the name must necessarily have been derived 
from some false teacher, who established a n«W and indistinct 
epoch. But the form of tlie word by no suggests a 

derivation of that sort ; since by every rulfe^ftf analogy it 
should have been, if so derived, TravXLKoi or 40ituavoL 
lians). At the same time, it is must probable TOat the form 

the story that the sect was fomuied by two false teachers Paul and John. 
This explanation, howa*v«T. is «|uiU' too artificial ; and although the Paii- 
lidaus did attribute a sjK'cial antliority to the Gospel of John, yet it is by 
no means clear, that they attached themselves so closely to that apostle 
16A they did to the apostle Paul. 

* See Photius, 1. I. c, 4. p. 13. 1. c. 

f Petnas Siculus affirms, it is true, that the Paulicians were genuine 
disciples of Maui, of the sons of Galliuice, x%vo(f>uviU( nvets veus 

vrf^rmf lmrt/vn'4'etv a/mrtin ; yet he allows that the Paulicians tlwv^jselvcs 
leaned solely on the authority of later teachers, and acknowledged no 
others, p. 41). 

X Photius says (1. I, c. 18), of tliis Paul: i» nvrsv Sa •rot TletuKov 

o&M IX«;^jWa vr.fji xeu car irtmvutxv ikxuv /umKKov ^ 

Toif rUf KaXXmxrj ornUm <r« f^veraoov rm thof 
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vuvKittoi lies at &e root of the name, and that from thl$| 
^avkwiavot was afterwards derived. And we mav perhap 
rest in the conclusion, that as this sect, like the earlier 
cionit^, opposed St* Paul to St. Peter, and, attaching the^!^ 
selves to the former, were for restoring the true Pauline 
Christianity, they were hence called Pa^icians, as in truth 
we find it intimated by Photius himself.* And at some later 
period it was attempted to trace the origin of tlie natne to 
some individual who n as the founder of the sect. 

Constantine, who taught in the latter half of the seventh 
century, chiefly under the reign of Constantine Pogonatus, 
might, witli far more propriety, be considered the original 
founder of the sect, which appeared in this period under the 
name Paulicians. He belonged to some Gnostic, probably, to 
a Marcionite sect, which had spread from Syria and Armenia 
into these districts, and resided in the village of Mananalb, not 
far from Skmosata. It deserves to be noticed, as a fact which 
undoubtedly had some influence on the nature of his attain'* 
ments and the character of his Christian life, that at a time 
when he had either ii'^t read the Scriptures of the New Testa* 
inent at all, or only in scattered fragnicrits, he received a com- 
plete copy of them as a present from a certain deacon, in 
graHtude for the hospitable entertainment he had met with in 
Constantine's house, when returning home from captivity, 
probably among tlie Saracens. Constantine now earnestly 
applied himself to the study of these Scriptures, which, and 
more particularly the epistles of St. Paul, made a deep im- 
pression on kpi mind, and gave a new direction to his thoughts 
and to his life. Certainly we must ascribe to the hateful 
spirit wdiich gave a false and invidious exjilanation to every- 
thing done or said by a heretic, that Constantine and his fol- 
lowers were accused of hypocritically pretending to derive 
their religious opinions from the New Testament, in order 
to escape the sjjord of the executioner, or in order to gain 
access, by means of this deception, to the minds of those 
whom, they wished tp proselytize. On the contrary, we are 
bound ^9 presume that the fundamental ideas which he found 
presented in those Scriptures had a powerful influence on his 

X«. II, c. 10, p. 190. From the apostle Paul eS 

; though he is wrong in saying that they called themselves py 
this name. 
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naiiid, so that he felt himself constrained to stand forth a» a 
T«ifi>rmer, not only as it related to the dominant church, %ert 
tklsQ-lo the sect of which he uas a member. At the sadie 
however, he was, in spite of himself, governed by the 
fndnciples of his sect, by dualism, which he could not be in- 
duced to renounce. Studying the Scriptures of the New 
Tei^ament witii a mind already preoccupied by tliese prin- 
'Oiples, he bcilievcd that he found the same principles enforced 
in what lie there read, respecting the opposition of darkness to 
light, flesh to spirit, world to God. It was by a Christianity 
drawn from the writings of St. Paul, and in i)art of St. John, 
but apprehended under the forms of the Gnostic dualism, that 
the Faulicians were, from this time onward, bent on bringing 
about a renovation of the church, a restoration of the pure 
apostolic doctrines. To designate Ids prf)fession as an apos- 
tolic reformer, Constantine took the name of Silvanus ; and 
so it became the custom afterwards, for more distinguished 
teachers of this sect to call themselves by the names of the 
several companions of 8t. Paul— a custom which may be 
lightly regarded as marking the distiidt aim wddeh tliey had 
before them. They professed to be simply tlic organs of t*'c 
Pauline spirit, like tiiose wdio wore the companions of St. Paul 
in his labours. Constantine laboured twenty-seven years, 
from about 657 to 684, with groat activity, for the advance- 
ment of his sect. Its further spread drew’^ u]M)n '>t a new 
persecution. In the year 684, or one df the other last years 
of the reign of Constantine l^)g<)Tiatiis, that emperor sent 
Simeon, an oflicer of his household, into tho.sdSpriistricts, .-em- 
powering him to jmnish with death (lie leader of the sect, 
and all recusants, and to bring such as w ore disposed to recant 
to the bisho})s, for the pnqiose of being more fully instructec^ 
by thj^ in pure doclriiie. Constantine, if we may ^‘redit the 
account given by opponents, was, at the command of Simeon, 
atoned to dcatli by faithless disciples, at the h('ad of whom was 
his own ungrateful adopted son, Justus.* But the major part 
-of tho.se wiio were handed over to the* bishops persisted in 
maintaining their old opinions ; upon which Sinieo»>«under- 
took to deal with them, and bring liiem over to the pure doc- 

* It is reported, that the memory of Constantine’s death was pre- 
served, tiy the name given to the spot where it ocemred, Fhotitis, 
I. 16 . i j 
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ttmm of the ehorcli. But as he was a layman, and 
somewhat at a Iojsw Hot arguments, as well as more unprejudio^' 
he was «truck with tlie remarkable appearance of Christ^ 
Mncerity in their behaviour, and more and more .attracted by, 
the pi’inciples of the Paulician sect. With these impressions, 
he returned to Constantinople ; but after remaining there 
tliree years, under liis former relations, tired of the constraint 
of living in a society where \w ^\as forced every moment to 
conceal or deny his real com ietions, ho cretly repaired to 
Oibossa, in Armenia, vhere the reninant v»f Constantine’s fol- 
lowers were still to be fouini. Ih* there became head of the 
party, and took the apostolic mn.e After labouring 

three years as pie&iding officer of tlie sect, ard inducing ntim^ 
bers to join it, iie and his hdiowcis \^(rc accu‘'ed before the 
bishop of Colonia, by the < me trcacheious Ju^tiu who had 
acted so proiniiu'nt a part in tlic stoning lo death of Constan- 
tine. At ,hc huggestion of this li ‘hop, the emperor tlustinian 
II. directed, in the year filK). a new examination into the tenets 
of the sect, the I'csult of which was tliat Titus, and many others 
besides, died at tiie st'^ke. 

One of the individuals who e*<aped dcafli on this occasion, 
by fhe name of J*aul, was now placed at the head of the sect; 
and he appointtsl u ids succi'^sor his oldest son Gegiiaisius, 
whom he iuuium’ dimothy. from this time the sect was 
divided into two panics. The sehisrn c>jewout of the antago- 
nism bet\vi\< a oathe^ic and a prottstaiit ])ri!iciplc. Gegnaesius 
held that gif»s were comimmicaled by tradition, and 

connected with the regularity of .suc(<*ssion. On this ground 
he founded his claim lo lx* r(‘gardiMi as the principal leader of 
the sect ; but his jounger biothe/, I'lieodore, refu'-ed to ac- 
knowledge any sucli principle, maintaining that such outward 
mediatun wan unessential, and that he had received the spirit 
immediately from tlie sanu* divine source with his father.^ 
Under the rei^i of Leo tlie Isaiuian, new complaints were 
bixlged agaiiiM^ie Paiiliciaiis at Coiistantinojile, and the em- 
peror oniered Gegna-*sius to ajijiear at the capital and undergo 
a trial. 'J'he examination w^as committed to the jiatriarch, 
before wdiom Gegnm^ius contrived to answer all the questions 

• Phot. I. 18. Mij U reZ X«/3evref hovi^» “Uffu 

ikKX* s» vns ^ rtturTsv ilkKvtnK 
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to him mpectioj^ his orthodoxy in a satisfaetoiy 
manner ; attaching, however, quite a diflerent sense from the 
one to the formularies of church orthodoxy. The 
n#mrch asked him why he had left the Catholic^ ^church. 
Gegnsesius replied, that he had never entertained tint remotest 
wish of forsaking the Catholic church, within which alone 
salvation was to be found. But by the Catholic chuich, he 
.meant only the Paulician communities, called, as they believed^ 
to restore the church of Christ to its primitive purity. The 
patriarch demanded why he lefuscd to give the mother of God 
the reverence which was Her due ? Gogiisesius here pronounced 
the anathema himself on all who refused reverence to the 
^mother of God, to her into ^\Ilonl Clirist entered, and from 
whom he came, — the motlur of us all. But he meant the 
invisible, heavenly city of God, the celestial Jerusalem, mother 
of the divine life, for admission of the r<‘deemed into which 
Christ had prepared the way, hy fiist entering it himself as 
their forenmner. lie was asbd why he did not pay homi^e 
to the cross? Gegua^sius heie pronounced the anathema on 
all who refused to veiKTdtc* the cross ; ^^^)ut by tins lie under- 
stood Christ himself, called b} that symbolical name. Further- 
more, he was asked why he despised the body and blood of 
Christ, and refused to ])artciko of it The reply to thisi also 
was satisfactory ; Imt liy the body and blood of CHirist he was 
accustomed to understand the docjbrines of Christ, in wliich he 
communicated himself. So also he answered the question 
respecting baptism, but by ba]»ti'«-!ii lie understood Christ 
luraself, the living water, tlic wattT of life. This trial 
having been reported to the eiiipejoi, Gegnassius received 
from his sovereign a letter ot prot<^eli()u, securing liim against 
all further complaints and persecutions. » ^ 

We might readily coiijwture that the emperor Leo, that 
determined enemy (jf images, was disjmsed to befriend the 
paulicians; and that the issue at this trial, which was so fa- 
vourable to their cause, was brought about Cy his influence; 
for a certain affinity existed betw etui the spiritual tendency of 
the Paulieians and that of the iconoclasts. The Pauliciaus, 
too, were violently opposed to image-worship : the^ Slwaya 
began by attacking this superstition, accusing the dominjpit 
church, on this ground, of idolatry ; and perhaps — as seems to 
be indicated by an Armenian controversial tract against the 
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Fiaulictans which has recently come to light* — the IKttaek on 
image^worsbip was the occasion by which many were first leit 
to separate from the dominant church, and then, invited by 
the spirit of reform, which manifested itself in that sect, to 
unite with the Paulicians. It cannot be assumed, nowover, 
that all iconoclasts would, slu a matter of course, be favourably 
disposed to the Paulicians ; for that the fact was not so appears 
evident from the example of the later iconoclast emperors. 
And it is well known that the iconoclasts were the more eager 
to show their attachment to tho church ortlioJoxy on all points 
but one, and, to remove all suspicion on this score, in propor- 
tion as the disposition was strong to charge them with heresy. 
From these considerations it still remain uncertain 

whether the emperor Leo pvrposHy favoured the Pauliciatts ; 
but if the report which L,*- come down to us respecting the 
trial of Gegnsesius agrees with the truth, it can still hardly be 
supposed diat the patriarch would have made it so easy for 
that heresiareh to deceive him, unless lie had some good reason 
for allowing himself to be deceived. If he had not, he would, 
without doubt — especially as tlie deceptive arts of the Pauli- 
ciaus were, to some extent, understood — liav§ proposed such 
qu(^stioiis to Gegna'sius, as* would have compelled him to dis- 
tinct oxplanatioiis. 

On the death of this Grgna*sius, after an active sei'vice of 
thirty years, he was succeeded by his son Zacharias ; who was 
opposed, however, by anr)ther licre.-iarch, by the name of 
Joseph, so hat a new schism arose among the Paulicians, 
This Joseph was comiielled, by threatening dangers from the 
Samcens, to transfer the seat of his labours to Antioch in 
Pisidia ; and the sect now spread beyond the boundaries of 

* We mean the polemical tract of John of Ozimn, so called from his 
native city, Ozimn, in the province of Tascir, in Greater Armenia, where 
he was born a.d. 668, Subsequent to the year 718, he became Catholi- 
cos, or primate of the Armenian church. His works were published in 
1834 by the Meclptarists of the island of St. Lazari near Venice, with 
Attcher’s Latin translation. In his discourse against the Paulicians, John 
says, whenever they met with inexperienced and simple people, they first 
began with speaking against images. See p. 76. He says (p. 89), that 
man^^'icdhoclasts, wheii ejected h-om the Catholic church, joined the 
Paulicians. It were to be wished, that the historical allusions of the* 
Words, ‘<ad q|uos Paulicianos iconomachi quidam ab Alvanorum CathoUow 
reprehensi advenientes adhseserunt,” might be traced out the original 
sources by those acquainted with Armenian literature. 
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Armenia into the countries of Asia Minor,* Joseph was mie- 
eeeded by a certain Baanes, who, from the Cynic mode of liifo 
irhicK be adopted and encouraged, received the surname oC 
ffltby ” (6 pvTrapoc), hich brought him and his pafty into 
bad repute. But at this time (near the beginning of ihe ninth 
century), the sect, which liad been so resit by inward divisions 
axid injured by tlic iiifliKMice of bad teachers, began once more 
to lift its head under tlie auspices of a new reformer, who rose 
^eir midst, 

i®Bergiu& came from the village of Ania, not far from the 
town of Tavia, in Galatia, and won over to the sect while 
yet a young nian.f lie was led to join it by a singular inci- 
dent, worthy of being noticed, beeaube it show^s how numbers 
might be induced, by the defect he instruction of the clergy, 
wdiich failed to satisfy their religious need®, to join the P4ul^ 
cians. He once met with a woman belonging to this 
who asked him, in the course of their cou\erbation,' whether he 
had ever read the yosjxds Stngitis h plied in the tiegative, 
adding that tliis was a thing vihicli belonged exclusively to the 
clergy ; that the mj'-h iks of holy fscripture were too exalted 
for laymen. Hereupon the wMinaiysaid, The holy Scriptures 
are intended for all men, and they arc open to all, for’God 
wills that all should come to the knowledge of the truths but 
the clergy, who forbade them to be studied by thehiity, wished 
to withhold from the latter the m\st(nes of tlie (livi,nt‘ w^ord, 
lest they should become auari' of eomip^'ions which the clergy 
had introduced into them. For the same leasoii it was only 
single portions ot ScripluiCN tom from their pi o])er connec- 
tion, which were pubhch lUiOl in tlie elmrclies.” Slie tlien 

* Unless the aceoiint of the Jb aiitim* hi^^toiiaii, Cedicnus, places at 
too earU a period what hapi»tin.(i not till later, a seat had alieady been 
prepared iu Thrace f**i this wet. uudei the emperor Constautlue Copro- 
nymus; for this historian, in the <1 M*iith jear of the leign of Constan- 
tine, relates that the empeior, ate r having leeonnuered the Armenian 
wmviw^ Meliteiie, iramsplanttd m,!!!} Paulicians to ti^nibtaiitiiiople and 
THaraoe. 

t Petrus Siculus, who treatb (p. 54) of Sergirs, says nothing about his 
liaving sprung from a family connected with the sect. But Plmtius (p. 
95) says, that his father Dryinos was a member of the sect, alid that 
Sergius, therefore, liad been instructed in its doctrines tVoin his child- 
hood. Yet his own report of the couference of Sergius with the Paid}- 
«ian wopan contradicts this statement, and would lead us rather to 
suppose that Sergius then belonged to the Catholic church. 
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ftokod Mm whom it was csir 1j)t6 meant (Matt. vii. 22), whm$ 
he speaks of those who would plead that they had wrought 
miracles, and prophesied in his name, but whom he wouU 
ne\eitl^Jes8 refuse to acknowledge as his; or who were the 
sons of the kingdom, of w hom our Lord .^ays that tl>ey should 
be thmst out of it (Matt. viii. 12). They arc those,** said sh#, 
*^whom you call saints, of wdiom you wty that they i>erfortn 
iniraeulous cures,* expel evil spirit.^, wlnmi you lionour, while 
you neglect to honour the livinof God.** 't hose words made a 
deep inlp^e^sion on the mind oi Sergius, ile diligently studied 
the writings of St. Paul. IJe obtained from theni a better 
knowledge of what belongs to tv \ital Christianity, and came 
t<t perceive more clearly (he dilhrf i.ce between the godlike 
and the ungodlike, the spiri^ siui I'ue flesh. On the ground of 
this antitliesis, distinctly ex})re^‘‘ed as his point of departure, he 
combated the confounding of (Jhristiaiiity w ith the world in 
the effete chtarhhw of tlu' slate religion; but, at the same, 
time, he grounded his piatuical antagonism on the theoretical 
one of the Gnostic dualism. 

He sG liini.self uj) a ^ a t(*acher, under the name of Tychicus ; 
and la] mured for tlfptvfour years with great zeal, and inde- 
fatigable activity. traver.Vuig ev(Ty part of Asia IVlinor, for the 
advancement and co dirmation of the Panlician communities, 
and for the spretui rd the I'auliciaii doctiiiies; and it was cer- 
tainly net w'it bout justice that, speaking fioni his owtj point of 
view, he could sa^, ih one ui' los epistles to a Pauliciaii com- 
munity, i have run from Ka'*t to We^t, and from North to 
South. j* till my knc's w<*re weary, jneaeliing the gospel of 
Christ.’* J He seems to hr^ e imitated the c\am])lc of St. Paul, 
aLo, in refusing to receive tlie means of suj'poit from others, 
and striving to niaiiitain hiuLself by the labour of his own 


* The question coiaes up, how did the Pnulici'nis understand this?— 
Did they mean tlurf^the story about the mirueleb of the saints were ficti- 
tioos ; or that they really performed such works, but did so hy the power 
of the Demiurge vhoriVtey served? 

t Which words are iniju/rtant, as serv'ing to fix the geographical point 
fhmi which his labours commenced and <*x tended 

t ’Awfl iumTokm nti'i (iwd) (^efpaf Km viretl 

vo iCayyi)uov rau X^trreZ roTg IfioTf yemtrt Pet. 

liSic. p* 60 , where the words are cited more fully and accuratelyUhan in 
Phodus, 1. 1. p. 11^. 
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hands. To this end he followed the trade of a carpenter^* 
]E^ven his ^opponents would not refuse to Sergius the praise of 
strict niorality, and of those kind and gentle manners which 
win tiie heart, and by which lie was enabled to concilidte even 
his bitterest enemies.^ He gained many followers, Especially 
hy his peculiar mode of first presenting before them simply 
the doctrines of practical Christianity, which, by other teachers, 
were made to give way to a mere formal orthodoxy, until » he 
had won their confidence ; when, having gained this advan- 
tage, he proceeded gradually to inveigh against the dominant 
ohurch4 Owing to the manner, also, in which Sergius him- 
self had been first drawn to this sect, many of the laity would 

easily attracted to him and to his disciples, especially when 
th^y heard them repeating the hitherto unknown words of ^the 
evangelists, and of St. Paul, and exposing to view the 
dictiori betw^een the^^e teaclmigs and many of the or(lipaii3ll|^ 
the chnrch.§ Even among monks, nuns, and ecclesiastics, 
found many willing auditors. || lint conscious of laboui^iijg 
as a reformer, he w'as, no doubt, aeemtomed, when speakinjpiicf 
himself, to adopt a tone which, makiiog every alio wancE" for 
the hyperbolical language of the East, cannot be pronounoejd 
entirely free from tlic charge of a self-exaltation, inconsistent 
with the essence of Christian humility. lie thus writes to one 
of the communities : ‘‘ Suffer yourselves to be deceived by no 
man, but be assured that you have received these /loctrines 
from God ; for w(‘ write you out of th(f»full conviction of our 
hearts. For T am the porter, and the good <-hepherd, and the 
leader of the body of Christ, and the liglit of the house of God. 
I, too, am with you always, even unto the end of the world 

Phot. 1. 1. p. \30, 

"t K«1 Tet^rtitey rJaf xeiTi<r^r}fitecT4ff’fji,Ues T^oirog xu) 

r«V( elxttovg v<rcffvm!vovtree, (should doubtless read v^oerxiv^uret) 
akX» XU.) Tiivs *t^uxvrt^ov iiuxu^tvcvi u'Toktutvoveru rt xui o’vXuytuyavffu* 

Phot. I. I. c. 22, pag. 120. Of course, all these good traits in a heretic 
were but a hypocrite’s mask, worn for the purpofce of enabling him 
more easily to cany oiijiiis deception. 

I Phot. I. p. 108. 

§ Peter of Sicily soys, p. 6 : %«Xi!rey «•« fiti ffwufgruuinvui pit* uvvZf> 
TWt i/en icui<ru <ra rtv tvayyiXtou xau ^oo Aitatri^u Xiym 

^uXiywvmu 

II So Peter of Sicily reproaches him for leading astray many monki^r 
priests, and Levites. See p. 62. 

% Photius, 1. 21, p. 115, cites the words only thus fer ; but the epithet,. 
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tot tliough I may be absent in the body, yet 1 am with yon in 
the spifit.”* And to the same community at Colonia in Ai- 
menia writes : Even as the primitive communities received 
their shepherds and teachers, so you also have received the 
Ruminating torch, the clear-shining light, the guide-post to 
ealvation.^t He then quotes, in proof. Matt. vi. 22, which 
he probably understood somewhat as follows : — that by virtue 
of the soundness of the eye within them, of the sense fordivinq 
realities awakeimd in tlieir minds, they h-’d recognised and 
received him true light. 

If we placed iSftrtain reliance on tlie reports of opponents, 
we should be compelled to believe lhat Sergius pushed hi^ 
self-exaltation to the extreme of ?>elf-doification ; for it is said 
that he called himself the Paraclete and the Holy Ghost. 
But accusations of this sort cannot be received without suspi- 
cion ; for, to say nothing of the intrinsic improbability of the 
thing, it IS plain, from those expressions of the Paulicians, in 
which men were disposed to find such ))re(lieates applied to 
Sergius, how widely remote from their obvious meaning was 
the way in w'hioh they H\ ere inlerpr(‘te(l. The l^aulicians were 
accu*'/Hl of praying in the name of Sergius, as of the Holy 
Spirit. They were accustomed, for example, to seal up and 
conclude their petition-, with the phrase ‘‘Tlie intercession of 
the Holy Spirit will be fiuourable to us.^’J But assuredly in 
this formala, imitated after the Avords in Bomans viii. 26, it is 
not Sergius w' o is designated by the name Holy Spirit ; but 
either a mediating intercession of the Holy Spirit, as nearly 
related to the sui)ieme (xod, is pre-suppos(‘(] ; or, according to 
Si. Paul, the iinvanl prayer of believing aspiration is con- 
sidered as a prayer of the Holy Spirit himself, of the spirit of 
God dwelling in, and praying lioiii, the hearts of believers. 


which Sergius here applies to himself, is] somewhat softened by its con- 
uectioti with what follows, wliich is to be found in Peter of Sicily, p. 64. 
* Hnhi? tffjiMS Kara fAfib'.va r^d-rav^ rauras rat i^rxyytKiitf 

hfAU; ydff dvrts iv Tctts 

utMv^ on 0 ^Ui. Sjto; xai e o xetkos xat o^nyof rev ce^xrog 

TW Xgib-'iu^xx) d ?lVx*os 64Xou red Biou iyeu itfti xut tttd’ vfJMi tlftt 

eriffXg* mg n/M^ug wg rvg avynkiixg rev xteJveg, Lt yxp xxi rip 
cLerffpAif etkXx rZ *cvivfAxrt ffvv uyif tlfM* Xoitrov xxrx^ri^iffh leni j 

Btig **45; liVnyn; tirrxt fctf vyZv. 

^ He calls himself kxvt^xdx kv^vay <pxUevrx. 

j rev d^ytev gtHvpcotreg dtfAxg, Phot. I. 114, 
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1£^ tlien, there id any ground for the assertion that Sergius set 
hsmself up as the Holy Spirit, and the Paraclete,^ it could 
Ottijft amount to this, that l^rgius represented himself^ not as 
the Holy Spirit, but as the Paraclete ; while his opponents, 
making no distinction between the two, misinterpl*eted the 
language of Sergius, as if he understootl the Paraclete to ba 
the same as tlie Holy Spirit. The truth was, however, tliat 
he distinguished these two form*» of expression ; and by the 
Paraclete he understood, like Maiii, an enlightened teacher 
promised by CJirist, who hlioiild separate the doctrines taught 
h|ljiim from all foreign mixtures, and open their tnio sense; 
pit as such a teacher he iii(*aiit to be regarded liimself. But 
as Sergius did not tiiink himself to be the first or the only re- 
former of a corrupted Christianity, and therefore could not 
have called himself, in this sense, the promised l*araclete, by 
whom believers were to be first led to the consci^sness m 
divine truth, freed from all (‘ItMueiits of error ; w^1:nust sup- 
pose that, while he recognised the earlier teachers of the Pau- 
licians iu their capacity as teaelieiN, he still designated li^self 
as the f/reaf teacher lUiom (Mirist pn.mised, and by tf^ora a 
reformation w'ns to hi* etiected in the entire church, an(|>ijaat he 
sulwrdinated them, as his for(‘-r»\riners, to himself. We might 
trace this in liis designating them as simply Troi/ASi^f xai 
Oi^atrtcdXovf: (pastors and teacli(‘rs), while he calls himself the 
resplemdent lamp (\d/t7rftt tlie shining ligh^ 

^aivioy), the light-giving star (\wx> 0<^'>rA'i7c ctryr#/o).'j’ But op- 
posed to this view is tli(‘ fact that lie repiiiseiited the apostle 
Paul as the great tcacluT, by a hom alone Christianity w'^s to 
be exliibitcnl in its true light ; that, compared to l*aul, he 
placed himself only on a le\el with Tyeliicus, and that ho 
aspired at nothing higher tlian to be an ambassador and dis- 
ciple of St. Paul, holdiiii* forth not the doctrines of his owm 
wisdom, but those of his uiasier.J It is, then, the most px’o- 


♦ See Phot, 1. X, p. 111. ^ ^ f Ibid.'l. 98. 

J *'A het'yytkXti ' avTav o'o^il'is «Tva<, rou h^ei^avroi net) aari- 

TlavXav Photius hiulself notices the incon- 

ststency of Sergius, iu lu^suming sucli lofty epithets, and yet representing 
himself as standing in this subordinate relation to St. Paul. lie oiXietrs 
j||y|Uowing, not very natural, explanation. Sergios, he says, spoke of 
JHHkf in the latter way wheo addressing the Exoterics, or persons who 
to be gained over to the sect ; and, in the former, in addressing 
fme who were already initiated into the mysteries, L 1. p. IIU 
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bable supposition that Sergius did not wish to be regarded e#< 
either the Paraclete or the Holy Spirit ; but that certain et-' 
pressions, in which he represcnteil himself as the organ of Ae 
Holy Spirit, or as a Paraclete for the restoration of pure , 
Christianity, led, by a misconception of their import, to tbe 
above-mentioned false accusations. 

The active labours of Sergius fell within a period which at 
first was favourable to their success. It uas when the Greek 
emperor ^icephorus, who reiuDinl near thj beginning of the 
ninth century, refused to be employed as a tool of the hierarchy 
for the persecution of the Paulieiaus ; but promised them, 
particularly in Phrygia and Ijjcaonia, freedom and security in 
the exercise of their religious faith.| It may be doubted 
whether this emperor was (h rniincd to this mililer treatment 
of the Paulicians by his impatience of the domination of the 
clergy, I or by different jirinciples from those which ordinarily 
prevailed inspecting tlie pioper mode of dealing vith false 
teachers ; for it is certain diaf at this time there was in the 
Greek church a better-disposed minority, wJio considered it an 
unchii^tian jiroecdure to persecnie heretics with tlie sword 5 
and wito declared it contrary to the %ocation of priests to be 
the occasion of bloodslied, it lieiiig their duty sim[)]y to lead 
the ^'*rring, if possible, to repentance. It vas this minority 
who, when iMichacl Curopalat<*s, the next emperor, was in- 
duced, Ij^y th(‘ inlluone(* of Nicephoriis, j>atriarch of Constan- 
tinople, to tI»‘X’'’teii ilfese lu‘retic> with tlie punishment of the 
sword, endeavoured, by arguments of this kind, to avert the 

This far-fotched explanation ’S at once refuted by the fact, tliat all 
these epithet*» are undoubtedly tuk(‘n from epistles ol* Sergius addressed 
to entirr conuuunities. ^ 

* Some sucli misconception probably gave occasion also to the ana- 
thema winch is to be found among tho'«e directed against the Bogomiles, 
or Kuchites ; if by Tychlcus, there mentioned, we arc to understand 
Sergius. He is there accused of applying what is said in Scripture of 
God the Father, aitl of the IIol} Spirit, to his own spiritual father, to 
one of the Coryphajuses of this sect, and of perverting the language as 
follows ; rat vou BtoD KOti tretr^og <Vi St Mai 

rw 9M fvsvfiCMreg finergjg ng vop TnufiartKOv at/rov o'etri^ec 

See .^aiobi Toilii insignia itinerarii Italici, p. 114 . 

^ See Theophanes Chronograph, f. 4 1 3, ed. Paris. 

% I’hough we are never warranted to place any reliance on 
told by the Byzantine histen-ians, his bitter enemies, concerdfisipr 
connection with the Fauliciaui*. 
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of the order.^ Andone of the most zealous defendett 
of the hhuTch faith, and fanatical supporters of image^trorship,‘ 
Ttehdhre, abbot of the students* monastery at Constantinople^ 
lAay be considered the representative of this Christianly-dis** 
posed minority. t To Theophilus, a bishop of Ephesus, who 
had declared that to kill the Manichapans was a glorious work^ 
he Wi*ites, “ Wliat saye&t thou ?J — Our Lord has forbidden 
this in the gospels (Matt. xiii. 29), le^^t in rooting out the tares 
m wheat might be gathered up with them. Let both grow 
together until the harvest. IIow then carist thou call the 
rooting up of the tares a glorious work ?’* lie then quotes, in 
confirmation of his views, a fine passage from the Jiomilies of 
Chrysostom on the gospel of Mattliew ;§ after which he goes 
on to say: “Nor ought we to pray agannst the teachers of 
error : much rather are we bound to i)ray for them, as our 
Lord, when on the cross, prayc^d for tho^e wdio knew not what 
tbey did. At tliis late day men should no longer appeal to 
llie examples of J^liineas and r>f Elijah ; for it was necessary 
to distinguish the (litfe?eijt stages of the Old and of the New 
Testament : — and w'Jien the diseijdes wobld have acted in that 
spirit (against the Samaritans), Christ expressed his displeasure 
that they should depait so far from that meek and gentle 
spirit, whose disciples they ought to have been.** 
the passage lu 2 Tun. ii. 2o, he remarlss; “We ought not to 
punish, but to instruct, the ij:iioiant. Kulers, iiidf?d, bear 
not the sword in vain ; but neither d(i they bear it to be used 
against those, against wltom our Lord had forbidden it to 
be used. 77/ a> dominion is oNcrthe outward man; and it 

Is incumbent on tlicin to punish tiiose who are found guilty 
of crimes against the outward man. But power of 

punishing has no reference td what is jmrely inward — this 
belongs e\elusi\ely to tiu‘ir jiroviuce wlio have tii^ cure df 

* The cliro.u><;ra.i)her Theoi*lnuLs, -vvho mentions the fact, p. 419, 
•charges those who inaiutdinod this giouiid with l^*dng altogether at 
variance with the sacuJ St*iiptaiLS To prove this, he cites the 
icxample of Peter, who caused tin. diath of Ananias and Sapphira 
merely for a falsehood; ot Paul, who sajs, Rom. i. 32, they who do 
such things are worthy ot ckatli, though he is here speaking ’cnly of 
sins of the flesh. eh* tvetwlot awTwv uiv cl vovf xal 

ifbfekiovs rat ketr^tUf Xyrgcii;* 

rcu 

t Of this remarkaUe man w e shall have more to say in thp following 
volume. } In his Letters, II. 155. § Horn. XLVII. 
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souls, and these can only thr^ten spiritual punishments, suebi 
for example, as exclusion from the fellowship of the church/^f 

Yet such individual voices could avail nothing against the 
dominant spirit. Iconoclasts and image- worshippers c mcurred 
in the adoption of persecuting measures against these sects^ 
which, in the meanwhile, continued to increase and spread, as 
was apparent under the successors of Nicephorus, the em« 
perors Michael Curopalates (Bhangabe) and Leo the Arme- 
nian. The common zeal manifested by himself and those 
heretics against image-worship could not move the emperor 
Leo the Armenian to adopt any milder measures against the 
Faulicians ; but perhaps he was desirous of proving his zeal 
for the pure doctrines of the church by persecuting tliat obsti- 
nate sect, Thomas, bislio]» of Neo-Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
and the abbot Paracondaces, were appointed inquisitors over 
the Paulicians. Those who manifested repentance were to be 
placed in the hamis of the bishops for the purpose of being 
instructed and reconciled to the cliurch ; the rest were to be 
put to the sword. The cruelty with which these inquisitors 
executed their commiosion provoked the Paulicians who resided 
in the city of Cynoschora in Armenia,']' to a conspiracy against 
them, by which both were cut off. After this the Paulicians 
fled to the parts of Armenia subject to the Saracens, by 
whom they w'ere received in a friendly manner, as enemies of 
the lloiMaii empire. The Saracens assigned to their use a 
town called 4ygaum.| The favourable reception which these 
had met with, and the persecutions in the Roman empire, 
inc^uced a constantly-increasing multitude to take refuge in the 
same parts ; and Sergius also, their leader, fixed liis residence 
in this place. Here they gradually formed a considerable 

* ya( b toTs ffufAurtKols uXovrets etyrat 

oi/x^ vats b (it should read Tolg tv r«/?) Huret 
rm yet^ a/'UXA'v a^tvTwv vovro, iSv ru xo^acrr^^mc (i(po^tffjboi xai at X^tirat 
(irtn/Atat, f. 4^7^ 

f Oi Xtyofjbtvoi Kypax»'^*'ratf Phot. I. p, 128. Ot xaratxoyvrtg xvvhg rh* 
Petr. Sicul. p. which communities are designated by Sergius 
as tin Lapdicean. 

X 'Ji^yaavv, perhaps Areas, see Gieseler, 1. c. p. 94, unless the fact 
was that this town, which is described as lying on a nKmntain, received 
its name from the mountain Ar^us, and is one not elsewhere mentioned. 
The inhabitants are called b^^ Petrus Siculus, *A^yaov 7 at, To this com- 
munity Sergius gives the hame of Colossians. Petr. Sic. p. 66. 
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force ; and^middng'iQroads into the Roman provinces, dragged 
away« many as captives, whom they endeavoured to make 
p^elytea. Sergius disapproved of this, and endeavoured to 
^ssuade kis people from the practice ; but his advice was dis«* 
r^arded* He could testier that he*had neither part nor lot 
in all this calamity. Often had he exhorted them not to make 
^prisoners of the Romans : they refused to hear him.* After 
having pursued his labours here for several years/ Sergius, 
while employed alone on one of the adjacent mountains, felling 
tinker for his carpenter’s trade, was attacked by a certain 
T^anio of Nicopolis, a fierce zealot for the church-doctrine, 
and assassinated, a.d. 835. f 

In reference to the doctrines of the Paulicians, the two 
only sources of information furnish but very meagre accounts; 
and from these it is impossible to form anything like a com- 
plete and well-defined notion of their character. As writers 
assumed that the Paulicians descended from the Manichseans, 
the mode of understanding and representing their doctrines 
would easily be made to wear a false colour of Manichaeism, 
Their system was certainly founded on’ dualistic principles; 
the creation of the sensible world, for example, was referred 
only to tlie evil principle, which they are said to have repre- 
sented as the Demiurge. But since, in all the older Gnostic 
systems, the Creator of tlie world was considered a distiiitct 
being from the evil principle, while, in the Pauli cian© system, 
the Demiurge, as the principle of evil, was opposed to the 
kingdom of the supreme and perfect (lod, it may be doubted 
whether this distinction between the Creatoi’ of the w’orld ^nd 
the evil principle was reiilly held by them. TJie doctrine of 
the Paulicians, as it is described, { \iz., that the evil spirit, or 
the Demiurge, sprang into existence out of darkness and fire, 
may doubtless liave some refeience to such a distinction ; for 
this two-fold nature presupposes two elements, w’hose combi* 
nation formed the essence of the Demiurge — darkness, the 
proper principle of evil, and fire, tlie principle of the sidereal 
world, both opposed to the spiritual life ; es iu tiie Clementines, 

* ’EyAf vm reurm voWa, yei^ tra^^yytXXay xuraTiff 

tK TtiS alxfMtTkMTtJ^ny rovg patftmevs uvcirTlimt, tttu abx* uvrnxovffav 

Petr. Sic. 02. 

f See, respecting the chronology, Gieseler’s remarks in the above- 
mentioned £^y, p. 100. I Phot. 11. 3. ^ 
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and in the doctrine of the Tzabeans, or disciples of John* 
Thus the Paulicians, like Marcion, may have supposed three 
fundamental principles, or two absolute fundamental princtides, 
and a middle one. At all events, they themselves considered 
the distinction between a Demiurge, the author of the sensible 
creation, and the perfect God, from whom nothing proceeds 
but the spiritual world, and who cannot reveal himself in the 
W'orld of sense, as the characteristic mark of their sect as com- 
pared with the Catholic church ; for they accused th^ latter of 
confounding together the Demiurge and the perfect God, and 
of worshipping the former only. In their disputes with 
Catholic Christians thej^ said to Hu m, You believe in the 
Creator of the world ; but we believe in him of whom our 
Lord says : “Ye have neit'^r heard his voice at any time, nor 
seen his shape, after the manner in which the C?’eator of the 
world revealed himself in the Oh* Testament (John v. 37).* 
Photius says, I “ that the Paulicians did not all in like manner 
exclude the perfect God from participating in the work of 
creation. Some ascribed to the good God the creation of the 
heavens ; to the evil |)rinciple the creation of the earth, and of 
all that exists betwixt the heavens and the earth ; others con- 
sidered the hea^’cns themselves as a work of the Demiurge.” 
It u probable, then, that the Paulicians affirmed or denied 
that the perfect God was the Creator of the heavens according 
to the d-’.fferent senses which they attached to that word. If 
by heaven v meant the visible firmament, the starry heaven, 
this the Paulicians reckoned as belonging to the creation and 
kingdoni of the Demiurge, and opposexl to it the creation and 
the kingdom of theperfeci God. But if by heaven was meant 
the spiritu?! heaven, beyond the sidereal world, the region of 
things divine, this they regarded as a creation and kingdom of 
the perfect God. The good God and the Demiurge had each 
his own a])propriate heaven. J We may thus account for it, 
that Photius, b^^ neglecting to distinguish the ditferent senses 
of the term “ heaven ” in the Paulieian system, mistook a 
different mode ofe^pcession for a difference of opinions. But 

* See Pet. Sic. p. 16 . f II. 5. 

^ t According to the statement of Marcion’s doctrine by the Armenian 
bishop Esnig, of tlie fifth century, which Professor Neuuitinn has trans- 
lated in lligen’s Zeitschrift fijir die historische Thcologie IV. B. I. 
Stiick, the perfect God has his seat in the third heavens. 
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nt the same time, It is probab^ that a difference of opinions 
really existed within the sect at an early period ; growing out 
of the more or less decided manner in which the dualistic 
system was received, just as we find that different opinions 
were enterlainedton this point among kindred sects of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. According to the Paulician 
system, the corporeal world proceeded wliolly from the Demi- 
urge, who formed it out of matter, the source of all evil ; but 
tibie soul of man is of divine origin, containing in it a germ of 
life akin to the essence of ilie supreme God. Thus human 
nature consists of two opposite principles ; but this union of 
the soul with a body foreign to it by nature in which all the 
sensual passions have their root — this banishment of the soul 
into a sensible world, wliich fetters and confines its higher 
essence — a world which has proceeded from an entirely different 
creator — this cannot have been the work of the supreme and 

P erfect God. It can only be tiie work of that enemy, the 
)emiurge, who seeks to bring down the divine 'germs of life 
into his own kingdom, and there hold them fast. Such being 
the Paulician system of the universe, we must suppose tliey 
liad a corresponding theory of the origin and nature of man. 
Either starting with the doctrine of a pre-existence of souls, 
they must have Iicld that the Demiurge was constantly drawing 
away these souls from the higher world to which they properly 
belonged, and confining them in this malerial world v or, like 
the older Syrian Gnostics, they must Have held that the De- 
miurge had, at the beginning, cliarmed the divine germs of 
life into the phenomenal forms of the first man, a being created 
after some image of the higher world that hovered before him 
— which germs of life now' ])roceeded to develope themselves 
in humanity, giving birth to human souls. An important ' 
source of our knowledge respecting the opinion of Sergius dn 
this point is contained in a fragment of one of his letters pre- “ 
served by Photius and Peter the Sicilian, but which, unfortu- 
nately, in the niutilattjd state in wJiich it has come to us, is 
extremely obscure. “TJie JirU fornicstion, in which from 
Adam dpwnward we are all ensnared, is a benefit ; b^ut the 
second is greater (namely a greater fornication or sin), of 
which St. Paul says : ‘ He that committeth fornication sinnkhth 
against his own body* (I Cor.vi, 18). To understand 1,he 
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real meaning of Sergius in these singular words we mlist take 
them in connection with what he afterwards writes, thocgh 
not in this immediate context.* From remarks that after* 
wards occur, we find that Sergius here interprets the term 
Ttopvetu (fornication), in a spiritual sense, t^denoting the fall- 
from the supreme God, from the true body*f Chri'^t, i. e. the 
fall from the true Christian church, subsisting among the 
Paulicians, and from tlie purely Christian doctrines handed 
down in that sect; the falling Ixiek into the corrupt church, 
which belongs to the Demiurge. Now if the whole should, 
in like manner, be interpreted spiritually, we mu^t undei^tand 
what is said of Adam’s Tropi f ta iu the same sense ; and since 
Adam’s disloyalty to the supreme God coulti be in no way a 
benefit either to him or to h is posterity, even according to the 
system of Sergius, this disloyalty can only mean a rebellion 
against the Demiurge. And we should then have the follow- 
ing train ideas : the Demiurge endea\oured to hold the first 
man in complete bondage, lie was not to come to any con- 
sciousness of his higher nature, lest he should begin to aspire 
after sonieiliing beyond the kingdi m of the Demiurge. Hence 
tlie command which forbade him to eat of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. But Adam was di&obedient ; 
and this disobedience of Ins, this iropreta, by which he broke 
his bond of servitude to the Demiurge, was the cause whereby 
he and his race attained to the consciousness of their higher 
nature, transcending the Kingvloni of the Demiurge ; and, 
therefore, aie might rightly describe it as a benefit, since ‘it 
was tlie necessary pn'paratioii for the redemption, afterwards 
to follow. Still, however the phiase Trepweifieda ri)r Tropvifav 
(we are enveloped in the fornication) doe'* not seem to har- 
monize so well witij this spiritual mode of explanation ; inas- 
much the phrase denotes something that is worn about, or 
that cleaves to the person. We should have to under'-tand it, 
then, metonyinically. The consequences of this “fornication” 
of the first ma#, which turned out to be a benefit to him and 
to his posterity, passed over to us : which, however, would 

iVt', Sg Uytt Mi 0 ^AvoirroXog' o ug ta "Jiflv aSftM 

^u^ruvu. See Phot I. p, 117. Petr. Sioul. p. hS» 

^ The words l *ifMUg irfAtv ffUfM ^^Itrrou ii vtg oiiplfTttTAt T4wv 
TM rov in r»Ts 

mmt ugru4C vymhetfFt 
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not be It very nattaral interpretation of the words. Nor, in 
strict .propriety, are we bound or warranted to explain every- 
thing spiritually in order to meet the sense of Sergius ; for 
however forced and tortuous the methods of allegorizing in- 
terpretation whi^ we may expect to find in writers of this 
class,, still it coula hardly be supposed, even of Sergius, that 
he would understand those words of St. Paul as, by themselves 
considered, denoting spiritual fornication. This would be too 
preposterous. Most probably he understood the words in the 
first place literally — as warning against ‘‘fornication” in the 
proper sense — a warning which would not appear su][)erfluous 
even to those strict upholders of moral purity, the Paulicians.* 
But then, in conformity with thepiinciplos of the allegorizing 
mode of interpretation, he added a spiritual exposition of the 
words, as denoting the fall from pure doctrine, a spiritual 
" fornication. ”“!• 

By these remarks we miGrlit be led to infer that Adam’s 
iropreia also, refers primarily to that of the body. We might 
then understand him as follows : Sergius considered the car- 
nal connection of Adam and Eve as a ti* as the eating 

of the forbidden fruit ; which ‘•in, however, was still a benefit^ 
since it led to the evoluHon and the multiplied individualiza- 
tion of the germ of divine life in humanity. Or we must 
suppose, that he considered the union of the soul with a body 
formed out of matter, as a TTopvda ; iu which case, the, connec- 
tion of thought w'onld be as follow s : The Demiurge succeeded 
in* enticing a heavenly soul down into the corporeal world ; 
and from this sprung all other human souls. This soul was 
the mother of all spiritual life in Immauify. Now since, ac- 
cording to this view', as well as the oflier, tlie spiiitual life in 
humanity was evolved to muUipliecl and manifold individuality, 
and since by this means also the way was prepared for the 
destruction of the kingdom of the Demiurge, this Tropveia 
might be n*garded as a benefit. The phrase nepiKeifieda 

♦ It is manifestly perverting the language of Servins, to infer from 
it, as Petrus Siculus does, that Servius did not consider the ^o^vtiet to be a 
sin, but sought to justify it. We see from this example, wiat reason 
we have to be cautious hi admitting all that is said against the Paulicians. 

t It should be bt>rne iu mind, that Petrus Siculus after citing tiie 
first words, says, Mytig therefore does not cite the words in 

their entire connection, but has left out something intervening. 
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T^y TTopvdav certainly agrees peculiarly well with this 
plauation ; for the “ enveloping of the soul with the body/' 
repeated at the birth of every man, miglit thus be described as 
a veputiffOai Ttjv nopyttay. 

The assumption of an original relationship of the soul toj 
God, constitutes an essential dilFerence, veif important in its 
consequences, between the Taulician and the strictly Mar^ 
cionite doctrine. Hence the Paulifians held to an enduring 
connection between these souls originally related to God, and 
the supreme (Jed, from whom tliey spning, — a connection not 
to be dissolved by the power of the Deiinurge. They sup- 
posed an orioinal revelation of fJo'l, implicitl} contained in 
every soul banished into the creation of tne Demiurge — a 
power of reaction against the Demiurge’s influence. The 
God of the spiritual world enlightens every man that comes 
into this world ; — so they explained the words in the intro- 
duction tc John's gospel.* To thi^, doubtless, they referred 
all manifestations of the sense of truth in human nature. It 
depends on man's will, wdiethi'r to yield himself up to the 
power of sin, and so '*ontinuall) to depress the germ of divine 
life in his soul, or to follow out that aw'akening revelation of 
GcjJ, and so unfold to e\ery increasing freedom and power the 
germ of divine life wdthin him. But liowever low man may 
sink, still, by virtue of his natuie thus related to God, he can- 
not l)c utterly dispos^e'^sed of that eternal rew elation of God. 
Tlie enemy- -siy rlif* L'auhvians — has nor so completely en- 
thralled even tlie souls of those who have voluntarily 
abandoned themselves to his power, that tlieir darkened 
minds are left without t>ic power of ever turning to a ray 
from the light of truth ; for the good God alw'ays was, is, and 
shall be; there can never be a time in whicii he may not 
reveal himself. j 

We may easily gatlier, from wdiat has been said, that the 
doctrine of redemption w^ouid hold an important place in the 
Paulician systAn. Single rays of the revelation of the incom- 

* jSee Photius 1. 11. p. 169. 

f PhotiuS 1. II. C, u. OiSi yaa titV ivrot xeertx^ecrttff'tv ix/p» 

TW tr^th^A/xoraiif ixurov; h m (Arihxun 

eXoff Ttis aiykvv vauf urxOriirfAivov: ott i dytUhs 

Sftf; »ti »«/ 197 i tfreci 
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prehensibie God,* falling upon the darkness of souls held 
bout^ in the kingdom of tlie Demiurge, would not suffice to 
raise their imprisoned souls to perfect communion with the 
Supreme Being, and to perfect freedom. The good God 
spust reveal himself in some better way to mankind, ?n order 
to prepare them for communion with himself, and to release 
them from the dominion of the Demiurge. This was done by 
the Redeemer. Of the views entertained by the Paulicians 
respecting the person and nature of Christ, no exact accounts 
have, indeed, been preserved ; but thus much is certain, they 
taught that he came down as a heavenly being, from the heaven 
of the good God, from that higher worlfl which is the source 
and fountain of all divine life, — the celestial city of God, — 
and that lie ascended again, after liaving completed his work 
qipl» earth, to his heavenly abode, for the purpose of placing the 
faithful in union with the same.l The doctrine of the Pau- 
lilitiins touching matter, and the material body, v^ould not 
allow them to attribute to our Saviour a body of this earthly 
material, since this would be inconsistent with his perfect im- 
peccability, and since the divine cannot <;nter into any soit of 
fellowbhi]) witli the kingdom of darkness. Still they did not 
fall into absolute Doc(‘tiMn ; but, like the Valentinians, they 
seem to have ascribed to our Saviour a body resembling the 
earthly only in appearance, a body of higher stuff, which h© 
brought with him from heaven, and with which he pasiied 
through Mary as through a channel, wj^hout receivflig any 
portion of it from her.J And liere we must remember, that 
the native country of the l^aulicians was Armenia. Now, iu 
the Armenian church, Monophysitism was the predoniinaiit 
faith, but the system was understood and received iu two difibr- 
ent ways. It had its moderate and its (‘xtremo party. The 
former made use of the following foniiulary : Christ subsists^ 
of two natures ; and they taught that by virtue of the actual 
union of the two natures, it was necessary to suppose in him 
but om nature, as well as one person — the one nature of the 
incarnate Logos ;~and by so doing, they were enabled to dis- 
tinguish without separating the‘ divine and human predicates, 

'15’ .K 

• It is described as the ua^artg and Phot. II. 147. 

f Hence the expression : h tramyi* Buroxagf b ^ 

I A/ atvrnt itf Pilot. !• 7. 
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intimately united in this one nature— and in this way to ap* 
proxi.fiate somewhat more nearly to the Catholic system of 
faith. On the contrary, the follow^ers of the other, ultra- 
MottOfhysite view, on account of their extreme plotemeOts,^ 
particula’-ly their Aphtharto-Docetism, were cliargecl by ilio * 
other party with embracings Docetic errors.* Tiiey ftmred to 
concede a resemblance of essence between the body of Christ 
and other human bodies ; — to ascribe to the Redeemer passioiies 
secundum carjiem sive per cariiein.*|* The*' would not say : ex 
vh-gine incarnatns, but m virj^ine.J Now, in these ultra-Mono- 
physite forms of phraseology, the doctrine of the Paiilicians 
concerning the person of Christ might easily find a point of 
attachment. 

Nor had the Pauliciaiis, i • this view of the matter, any in- 
ducement or occasion to fall in with the worship of Marj' ; on 
the other hand, they mast have felt themselves more imperi- 
ously called upon to combat it, in proportion as a superstition 
so hateful to tjiem became attach(‘d to tfiis theory. To turn 
away their opponents from this object of idolatrous veneration, 
they appealed to tlios ? passages of the gospel history wliich 
seem to intimate that Mary boro other sons after the birth of 
Jesus, § a kind of anrument v\ hich, if they considered marriage 
intercourse and t)ie begetting of children irreconcilable with 
perfect holiness, must have been considered decisive, at their 
own jioint of view, l^eter the Sicilian say.s,|| they were so 
spiteful kgainst Mary as noi to allow her a place even among 
the good and ^ irtuous. From this we may infer, that they 
resorted to vari(>us passages of the gospel Jiistory for the pur- 
po^fc of setting the religiOs's character of Mary, for exainjde, 
the weakness of her faith, in an unfavourabl(» light. 

Entertaining such notions as they did of the nature of 
^ Christ’s body, the Paulicians could not, of course, suppose 
that it was capable of being afiected by any kind of sutler- 
ing. Christ, by virtue of his divine dignity, was raised above 


* See the tract of J >^0 Ozniensis against these ultra-Moiiophysites : 
Joannes Ozniensis contra phantasticos, p. 111. 

f xs, ‘ Ne forte duas naturas in uiio Christo iunuore videamnr, sed 
ipsummet verbum divinum erat, quod utraque turn hinnar.a tu*m divina 
olibat, t L. c. § Phot. I, 22. 

H Pag, 18. MnSi h rS* tuttuv urtx^$ 
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suffering/ In all probability, they taught that the Demiurge, 
finding that the life and labours of Chnst threatened destmc- 
lion to his kingdom, incited his servants to crucify him ; but 
hb purpose was frustrated, because Christ, by virtue of 
iihe higher nature of his body, was secure against all*, outward 
injury. Perhaps, howe\er, like the Manichseans, they at the 
same time ascribed a symbolical import to the crucifixioi^y^ 
Christ, — holding that Christ, with his divine life, descenlSd 
into the kinardom of the Demiurge, and diffused himself 
through it. This would appear probable, from the fact tliat 
the Paulicians were always ready to venerate the cross as a 
symbol of CJirist, stretching forth his hands in the form of the 
cross.* But the sitfjeringa of Christ could, according to their 
doctrine, have contributed nothing to the work of redemption ; 
nor is it indeed pro])able that the idcvi of God’s punitive jus- 
tice, which required that Christ should suffer, had any place 
in their system. Tluy were opposed to the worsdiip of the 
cross, the worship of a mere bit of wood, an^ instrument of 
punishment for malefactors,’!’ — the sign of a curse, Gal. iii, 
13, Kothiug of this sort could have b(5X3n said by tlie Pauli- 
cians, in case tiiey ^(^ceived the (ioctriueof Christ’s redemptive 
Bufferings. 

TJicy wore for restoring the life and inanners of the chorejbr 
to apostolic simplicity, " They maintained that by tlw^ 
plication of external rit<*s uud ceremonies in the 
church, the true life of religion had (leclined* Tlfey J5om- 
batod the inclination to rely on the magical effects of ex- 
ternal forms, partieidarly the sacraments. Indeed, they went 
so far on this side as wholly to reject the outward celebration 
of the Mieraments. They maintained that it was by no mean 
Christ’s intention to institute tlie ba}>tisni by water as a per- 
petual ordiuaiiee. but that by baptism lie meant only.the bap- 
tism of the Spirit, for by his teachings he communicated him- 

* Ktii yftP avret ilf trrauacj e‘x '’■«» and in the 

Anathemas published by .T. Tollnis, the PauUeians are described as 
iwt/vTif ai>r) rev xetrrov^ S( Ixrttvxft 0ecert, t«( ^rmfietKe* 

rv<T9v Insignia itinei. Ital p. 144. ’ 

t The expression xrtxeuuyuv in Piiotius (I. c. 7« p. Sip), is 

obscure. Properly jt should mean an instrument used by bad men. 
Thus, they who threaten otiiers with such tortures, would be consideied 
as the fceexev^yei ; hut this does uot gi^e so good a sense, as when we take 
it elliptically to mean an instrument for the punishment of evil doers. 
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self, as the Kviiitf water, for the thorough deansing bf the 
entire human natmt* 1^, too, they held that the eating tsf 
the flesh and drinkihg of the blood of Christ consisted simpl / 
in the i 3 ommg into vital union with him through his doctrines, 
his wor6'V which were his true flesh and blood. It was ndtf 
sensible bread ^nd sensible wine, but his words, which were to 
be the same !fbr the soul tliat bread and wine are for the body, 
which he designated as his fle«!h and blood.’l’ Yet, if we may 
credit the report of PIiotins,f the Paulicians, when attacked 
by any serious illness, were in tlu‘ habit of la'»lng upon them- 
selves a cro‘«s of wood, w Inch, when they recovered, they threw 
aside. Nor can there be any douP lhat they allow^ their 
children to be baptized by prie-^ts who lived among them as 
captives ; though they athrmed that all this might profit the 
body but not the soul. If th ^ br‘ so, we must try to reconcile 
it with the doctrines of the I’auiicians in some '^ueh way a‘4 fol- 
loWh.§ Tlfby heard a great deal said of the wonderful efficacy 
of the crosS^^mrf df baptism in the healing of diseases. Many 
of tiio unedtl^tf^d l^iulicians may have witnessed with their 
own eyes appbtirance® of this smt, which they attributed to 
causes that had no existence. Now as they a&enbe<l to the 
Demiurge a power o\er the sensible 'world, so tiiey might say 
hero, as perhaps aho in the ease of Ihg pretended miracles of 
the saints, that ilicse outward work^?, performed by tlie scTvants 
of the Demiurge, posjressed a Mrtue from him wliich exieiuled 
Jo the relief of the L(>dy ; fhougli it could not reach the inner 
life, which 1*'/ beyond the Demiurge's province. Put even if 
we admit that Photius does not leport in this story a blind 
nifhour, yet we must doubtless understand what he says as 
true only of individuals, and uneducated persons, who in the 
hour of distm^ss were iin oluntarily governed once more by the 
ancient faith ; at any rate, it is impossible to derive from his 
language any connected theory applj^^ng to the conduct of the 
Pauliciaiis geneially. 

They undoubcedly considered the confounding togctlicr of 
Christian, Jewish, ayd political elements as the cau*'e of the 

* Vbot. 4. 9. 

f* Ibid., Petr. Sic, 18, ‘'Ot< oi/x Si» xai ay 0 Ta7f 

feai0tir»7f avrav iari vav hiervoUf dXXa <rvfA{iokixilis «■« p^fiaTot ahrfti ISiW, 
it iprav xett dtvav. 

J I. c. 9. p. 29. ^ In like manner GieseJer. 
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eorruptlons of the dominant church; they were desirous of 
bringing hack the simplicity of the Apostolic church ; hence 
they styled themselves the Catholic church, Christians, xP^tr* 
roiroXlfdt,* as contradistinguished from the professors of the 
«£aman state religion (pw/xatowc). They strove to fallow the 
jpattern of apostolic simplicity in all their ordinances, and care- 
fully avoided everything that approached to a resemblance of 
Jewish or pagan rites. Hence they never called their places 
of assembly temples (vaoi or upa), which suggested the image 
of d evyish or pagan temples ; but gave them the more unpre- 
tending name of oratories (7rpotTevxo.i-),'\ from which, too, we 
may gather, that with them prayer constituted the most 
essential part of divine worship. Among other corruptions of 
the Christian element, they certainly counted also the Christian 
priesthood, founded on the pattern of that of the Old Testa- 
ment. They recognised it as belonging to the peculiar essence 
of Christianity, that it aimed to establish a highertfellowship 
of life among men of all ranks and classes, tol^ting no such 
distinctions as the existing ones between clergy w priests and 
laity. They had among them, it is feme, persons who ad- 
ministered ecclesiastical offices, but these like the rest were to 
be looked upon as members of the communities. They were 
distinguished from others neither by dress, nor by any other 
outwanl mark. J The ^lames, also, of their churclr officers 
were so chosen as to denote the peculiarity of their vocation, 
which was to administer the office of spiritual teaching, to the 
exclusion of all sacerdotal prerogatives. Hence they rejected 
the name Itpelc and also TrpetrftvTtpot, since even this latter was 
too Jewish for them, suggesting to their minds the presbylffers 
of the Jewish sanhedrim assembled for the condemnation of 
Christ. § At the head of the sect stood the general teachers 
and reformers, awakened by the Spirit of God, such, as Con-, 
stantine and Sergius. These were distinguished by the title 

• The name in the Anathemas of theKuchites iuTolUus, 

p. 122. ^ ^ 

J Phot. I. p. 31. OuTi »Cri rm aAXiw reo^tu j^m 

i^iTiXwvTt TO avriHv tr^of ro iTihtltowvvitt, 

§ Phot. I. p. 31. TO xxra X^itrrov 0 < hput xee* 

rou frvnxrnncyra. Petrus tSiculus names (p. 20) among the peculia- 
rities of the PaulicianS, To rout v^tarCvriaevt rtts aT’or^irtoAan) 

oVi oj iTattrCvn^M MCtra rov KvpUv xai roero 
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of apostles or prophets. Sergius counts four of thein.^ Keit 
followed the class called iiMarKaXoi and •noijjLit'iQ (teachers aUd 
pastors) ; then the itinerant messengers of the faith, trvyiK^rjfioif 
— companions of those divinely illuminated heads over the ett* 
tire sect * trained under their influence, and regarded living 
organs for the communication of the spirit which proceeds 
from them : next, the viurdpiot^ copyists, probably so called, f 
because it was their business to multiply and disseminate the 
religious records which embodied the doctrines of the sect; 
for they considered it as a matter of the giealest moment that 
all under the enlightening influences of the divine Spirit should 
have it in their power to draw directly from the genuine 
records of the doctrines of Christ ; and it is probable that on 
these notaries devolved more especially the duty of expound- 
ing the Scriptures. As no i.ther individual, after the death of 
Sergius, attained to such eminence of authority as to en joy the 
confidence*^‘of all as a prophet called to guide the whole com- 
munity, so it*- was his immediate disciples, the avrUlruxoi 
(associate itinerants), who, in the possession of an equal 
authority, now took the first place in the general superin- 
tendence of the sect. To these latter, the preservers and ex- 
pounders of the written Mwd were originally subordinate.^ 
Butfut a later period, when the generation of those immediate 
disciples and bearers of the Spirit were removed by death, 
the notifies, who had most carefully studied the w ritten re- 
■eords of the religion* in search of a rule for the trying of 
spirits, and who were most practised in expounding their seUaSe, 
ac^juired the highest authority. Subordinate to the learned in 
the Scriptures, were thase who only spoke by immediate in- 
spiration. The knowledge obtained by the study of the reli- 
gious records stood in higher repute than immediate iiispira- 
*^on without such knowledge.§ In addition to these officers, 
w^e find a class called acrraroi, the meaning of which term can- 
not be so exact^lj' determined. The word reminds us of aora- 

♦ Photius, p. 116 . 

t Giese]|>r aptly compares them with the y^aiAf^ctrus of the New 
Test^ent. 

J: Phot. I. c. 25, p. 134. 

J In the Anathemas in TolUns, p, 144, '’Ov 
Na;r<e^ 40 i rnv rUv 

WifiXXuaih. 
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rfiy, in 1 Cor. iv. I, from which probably it was formed, to 
denote the life of missionaries, travelling* from one place to 
another and exposed to manifold persecutions. Hence we may 
gather, that this title was employed to designate a higher class 
“iDf the (TvvtKCrifxoi. This accords perfectly with the account 
given of them by Photius,* who says they were the elect por- 
Son of the disciples of Sergius.f One of them led the 
Cynochorites in the above mentioned conspiracy against the 
emperor’s commissioners ; but in so doing he certainly departed^ 
from the principles of his master. 

In respect to the morality of the Paulicians, we find tleti 
their opponents — ^among whom may be reckoned Joiianfr^ 
OznierisisJ — accuse them of allowing themselves in unnatutal 
lusts and incestuous connections. It is obvious to remark, 
however, that little reliance can be placed on such accusatSpns 
coming from the mouths of excited adversaries. Such bad 
reports concerning the religious meetings of sects^ccounwd 
heretical are to be met with in every age of the*cliurch. 

TOs there wanting in the present case the no less* commip 
^charge of infanticide, and of magical rifi.‘s ])erformed with ih© 
blood of children. We have already ol)served how a single 
phrase, found in a letter of Sergius, was so misconc^ved or 
intentionally perverted, as to make it aj>pear that h^ coosidaffCd 
fornication (Tropyt/a) to be a trifling sin. In like the 

contempt of the Paulicians for the laws of the OW Ifestament 
res|>ectiiig hindrances to marriage, grounded ^ tjertaiu do 
grees of relationship, may have been the sole n^asoii of their 
being accused of denying that aii\ degree of consanguiij;ity 
constituted a valid obstacle to marriage. We mu^t certainly 
admit, however, that the Paulicians were liable to be so Ihr 
misled by their contempt of the Demiurge’s laws, as to 
despise tlie delicate soiiijdes of a pure moral sonlimeilt on thfr 
€!ubject.§ Yet we .should consider again that the opponents 
themselves of the Paulicia*is dLsfinguish Btianes, whose priDt-#i 
ciples were here notoriously loose, and his followers, from th|^ 
rest of file Paulicians ; that Sergius took iflocidcd ground, as 4 
reformer, against tlie pernicious influence of Baanes ; that the 
opponents themselves of the Paulicians acknowdedgea the^ure 


* P. 128. 

% L. c. p. 85, 


f TiSv 'S^»ytov fMt&nruv al 

^ As Giesoler remarkt. 

i 
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moral spirit of Sergius, though, after their usual manner, 
they represented the whole thing as hyjjocritical pretenci* 
And though it may have been true with regard to a part of 
the Armenian Paulicians, as inciinated by Johannes tV.uiensis, 
in the passage we have referred to, that among them the priniT 
eiples of Parsism co-operated with the intiuence of Baanes, 
yet this cannot be charged as a fault belonging to tlm whole 
aect. Certain it is that the Piiulieian doctrines, as a whole, 

£ t only required, but were c deulatod foster, a spirit of 
jer and strict morality ; for the giral practical piiiiciple 
wfiich flowed directly from tlu'ir tlo ory was freedom for the 
repressed consciousness of (4od, d»']ivor«'ince to tJie divine germ 
of life, held imprisoned by the power i»f sense, so tliat it might 
proceed lo unfold itself with "‘t let or hindiance. If immoral 
tendencies were to be found, Ir cannot he doubted that they 
were oflshoots, growing <mt of a departure fiom the original 
aiilrit and tendency of the ‘«ect. Indeed, the more natural 
mult from a frineiplo like that above described would be, a 
rigidly ascetic system of morality, such as we find in earlier 
and latei sects of a kiiidied cl)arr<Mer. !No trace, lunvever, is ' 
to be found, at least in the s’ouret‘s of information we possess, 
of tlie existence of such a system among tlie Paulicians; and 
perhaps they were led, by fnat spirit of practical (liristianity 
which had been in lu^ed into tlu'ir ndbnners by the study of 
the JJew. Testament Scriptures, into a more free direction of 
life than was <•< eoiiou among uhU r sects of a kiiidre<l character. 
It is certain that they protested against the multiplied statutes 
aiwi ordinances of tlie doniinant (Jreek eliurcli. Wiiile in the 
latter the apiistolic d<*crei concerning tlie eating of things 
Idftitngled, <5Cc., were held to be still obligatoiy, the Paulicians, 
<pi the contrary, refused to be liound by any such scruples, 
Which they probably ascribed to tiewisb prejudice. Hence 
isMy were accused of defiling themselvc^s by the eating of 
dungs forbidden^ They trc^ated the church fasts wdth contempt, 
Uipr did they hesitate to use eiu^ese and milk as food in such 
msous of fasting as were observed by their sect.* 

^ *^inong the anathemas diixicted against the Paulicians, is the fol- 
lowing (Tollius, pag. 1 t6) ; avu&iftK ro7( (aeuFii frcHv twv B)in9ifi,aim 

ffi^vvofAUoti Kett re7s ^eig»y f/.iv %Kvp^’rofAiv9te p^ptffTtetvtKh^f PtjgTtletVf Kotrn lUi 
kop K»jffc/ t'^/S hxeug-n; av*ro7f ^riff'^a^axoarris ri/^aw n »«< yxKtcKrgt 
^ims. 
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It was particularly objected to the Paulicians that they 
carried to U:ie utmost extreme the principle of justifying false^* 
hobd when employed for righteous ends. Photius afhrms that 
they denied their faith without the slightest scruple, and ap* 
"proved of such denial though a thousand times repeated. f 
The ready equivocations resorted to by Gegnaesius, for the 
purpose of evading the confession of his faith at Constan- 
tinople, t may serve as an illustration of the laxity of their 
principles with regard to the duty of veracity. Indeed, we 
hnd nothing more common among theosophical sects than the 
pracfice of justifying falsehood when resorted to for the promo- 
tion of pious ends. But among such sects this principle is 
ever found connected with the assumption that only a certain 
class of superior Jiatures are capable of attaining to the know- 
ledge of pure truth. AVliile Christianity, by founding a higher 
fellowship of life, on the basis of a common religious consci- 
ousness, as opposed to the distinction of the exoteric and 
esoteric in religion which prevailed before its appearance, had 
establislied a new principle of truthfulness, and deprived par- 
tial falsehood of the prop on which it fiad hitherto leaned t$T 
support, free room was still found for the old indulgence of 
prevarication, wherever that fundamental principle of Christian 
fellowship was lost sight of, and the separating walls in 
religion, thrown down by Christianity, had been re-erected. 
It cannot be said, however, of the Paulicians, that tJkny denied 
Christianity its rights in this particular. In all men aliL^ 
they recognised the repressed consciousness of God, the im- 
prisoned germ of a divine life, the point of access for^^he 
message of the same divine truth wdnch was meant for the 
acceptance of all. This they showed by their active zeat in 
propagating the doctrines of their sect. If, then, they gave 
great latitude to the principle that deception might be resorfW 
to for the purpose of promoting God’s glory, and advancing 
the truth, still they most assuredly acknowWged the general 
duty of testifying the truth, since on no other ground than as it 
served to advance the truth, could they defend their lax prin- 
ciple of accommodation. , ; 

We have noticed already the high value set by FauHciana 
on the written records of the truth. Among these, however, 


♦ I. 8, p. 25. 


I See above, p. 344. 
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thw did not reckon the Old Testament ; for they derived 
Ju^ism from the Demiurge. To tiie religious teachers of tha 
Old Testament they, like the older Gnostics, applied the 
words of our Saviour in John x. They looked upon tliem 
as teachers who were sent, not to guide souls partaking of a* 
Godlike essence to the consciousness and free development of 
their higher nature, to the knowledge of the supreme God ; 
but rather to lead them away from him to the worship of the 
Demiurge. That they denied, however, th^* existence ot any 
connection wliatsoever between the Old and the New Testa* 
ment, seems hardly reconcilaide with the manner in which, 
according to Photius, they explained the words in John i. 11. 
According to him, by the to/otc (Ins own), they understood 
the \6yovc 7rpo(pr)riKovQ (proj>hetif oracles). Jf these woi'ds 
were really so interpreted by tie m, we can only reconcile the 
two assertions by supposing that they looked upon tlic pro- 
phets as men who, in their own intention, were solely bent ou 
advancing thew kingdom of ^he Demiurge, but who, uncon- 
sciously, and in spite of themselveKS, were made subservient to 
the pur[>oses of tlie supreme God, xnd instruments to prepare 
the way for him, wlio vvas to deliver mankind from the Demi- 
urge\ king<lom. But as Photius does not quote the words of 
the Puuliciaus (perhaps of Sergiu^), in the precise form in 
which they were e\{)iessed, and as it is possible he may have 
misunderstood th(‘m, we might be k'd to suspect that the latter 
was really the case he ’e. Tiicru is, however, another way of 
understandiiig tue«?e words of Sergius, which, to say the least, 
is tar more congruous with the Paulieian system, and which 
accords also with their mode of interpreting John i. 9. Re- 
garding, as they did, the earthly world as a work of the Demi- 
urge, altogether foreign from the province of the supreme 
Cod, but recognising tlie souls of men as allied to God, 
destined for, and capable of, receiving the revelation of the 
divine Logos, they would be led, in tlie most natural manner, 
to understand bj to tote men as such — creatures bearing within 
them a slumbering opnsciousness of God. 

Certain it is, according to what w’e have already remarked 
on a ibrmer page, that they gave especial weight to the au- 
thority of the apostle Paul ; and his epistles must have been 

♦ See Phot. 1 p. 24. Petr. Sic. p. 18. 
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oon^ldered by them as the main sources oi the knowledge of 
C^nstian doctrines* Frcwn a marginal gloss in Peter tfeo 
l^^ian* p. 18 , we find, at least in reference to the later FauH- 
cians^ tJmt they, like Marcion, possessed also an epistle of 
Paul to the Laodiceans, whether this was the sanTe as the 
^istle of Paul to the Ephesians, under another name, or an 
Upocryphal epistle. They also regarded with peculiar reve» 
reuce the very words of Christ recorded by the Evangelists. 
Ifcnce, they did not scruple to imitate the Catholic Christians, 
in bes^tifying their respect for the book of the gospels, by the 
cerepimy of prostration, TrpoffKvvrifTLQ ; they fell down before 
it, kissed it ; but to show that this act of veneration had 
n^r reference to the sign of the cross, usually marked on the 
books of the gospels, but that it was paid only to the book 
itself, they said, in so far as it contains the words of our Lord.^ 
According to Photius and to Peter the Sicilian, f it would 
seem that they received all the four gospels alike, ‘as sources 
of the knowledge of the words of Clirist; bi;t a marginal 
remark to Peter the Sicilian affirms of the later PauliciansJ 
that they used only two gospels. This latter account is to be 
preferred as more accurately defining the fact : nor is it 
difficult to explain how the other less exact account may have 
arisen. The Paulicians, when the words of Christ were quoted 
to them from any one of the gospels, were accustomed to 
acknowledge the authority of these declarations ; inde^, they 
were found to cite such declarations tliemselves in their disoa 
putes with others. Hence it was inferred that they attributed 
equal autliority to all the four gospels. But it was quite con- 
sistent with this practice, that they should recognize only two 
of the gospels as absolutely trustworthy and uncorrupted foun- 
tains of religions knowledge, although they borrowed or 
received as valid from the other gospels § whatever seemed, 
to them to bear the impress of primitive Christianity. Those 
two gospels were first, that of Luke — as in the c^e of Marcion, 

TO T^iifKvntf ug rovg ^tnr&nxoog oTfm^ev Xoyovg. 

Phot. T. p. 33. t See the same, p. 18. * 

J oi »«» ftovoig to7{ ^vo ^^mTa4 ti>KyytX!e/f, * u 

§ But they could take greater liberties in getting round these latter. 
Hence the charge brought against Sergius, that he had falsified especially 
the Gospel of Ijattbew. See the Anathema II. against Tychicus, in 
Tollius, p. 1 14, 
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and ^ the same reason, on account of the rderence to 
— and, secondly, the gospel of John, as is evident from 
^ords of Christ, which they cite. This latter gospel wonl4 
possess peculiar attractions for them, on account of its oto 
distinctive character. What we have said with re^rd to thrft 
use of the other two gospels must be applietJ also, if we follow 
out the hint given by the marginal note above quoted, to their 
mode of using the other WTitings of the New Testament, e»> 
cepting the epistles of St. Paul. But they wholly rejected the 
epistles of St. Peter, since they did not acknowledge him to 
be a genuine apostle, but counted him as one of the thieves 
and robbers who corrupted the divine doctrines. Photius 
alleges^ as the reason, Peter’s denial of his master. We cer- 
tainly believe that Photiiis ^ not draw here simply upon his 
own imagination, but that the l^aulicians did really appeal, in 
their disputes, to Peter's denial of Christ, as one evidence of 
his unapostolioal character, and of his untrustworthiness ; 
for, as we lia^% before remarked, even the Paulicians acknow« 
ledged that there was one way of denying the faith which 
involved a heavy crime ; viz., v lien it w^as done from cowardice,^. 
which they certainly distinguished from a justifiable accommo- 
dation (oiKopo/ni<y).i But tlii.'i, surely, was not the special 
reason, on account wliich they refused to recognize Peter 
as a genuine apoath^ ; they were, doubtless, led to do this for 
the sam,:! reasons which iudinced IVIarcion also to reject the 
.^postolic aiUhe ity of St. Peter. They regarded him as 
a judaizing apo.stle, as an opjionent of St, Paul, as one who 
w^s seeking to confound Christianity again with Judaism, which 
appeared evident from the incident mentioned in Galat. ii. 
But to represent Peter, who was so odious to them, as a man 
liable to be suspected from the first, they ajipealed, in their 
uisputes, to his momentary denial of our Lord. Tlow can 
we,” said they, “ have any^ confidence in a man whom we find 
so cowardly and^cklt;- minded as Peter afterwards showed Jiim- 
self to be, when he preached Judaism instead of Christianity?”® 

* In the raargiiuil rtlaark aliove referred to, kbu ijmXXov ry 

zecrai Si/K«v. -j- L, 24 . 

X Here we differ from Gieseler, who supposes that Photius incorrectly 
referred to the denial of Christ's person, what the Paulicians affirmed 
respecting the denial of the gospel truth by Peter, at Antioch, 

{> The further history of ; le Paulicians we reserve till the next 
following peripd. 
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seeti however, was but one form of the manifestation 
of a more deeply-seated antagonism that is to say, we per- 
erive in it the reaction and counteraction — though modifi^, in 
this case, by the fusion with Gnosticism, and veiled ^der the 
Gnostic forms — the reaction and counteraction of the Christian 
consciousness, in its efforts to acquire freedom, against that 
confusion of Jewish and Christian elements which appear^ in 
the later church ; and we have hero revealed to us the inci- 
pient stages of a remarkable reaction which, as it began to 
spread more widely in the succeeding centuries, unfolded itself 
in a - C^tinually widening circle, and in an ever-increasing 
mullipUcity of details, in opposition to the perfected system of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

♦ Although the Paullcmas, among the oriental sects opposed to the 
hierarchy, were the ones who made the greatest sensation, yet we are 
not to suppose they were the only sect of this kind in fiiis period. 
*niere were, doubtless, other sects also deriving their origin from the 
Manichasans and Gnostics, m hose offshoots will become 1!>etter known to 
DU) in the following periods — sects which have tiot been sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from the Paulicians in this period. Thus, among the 
Byzantine historians, we find associated with the Paulicians a certain 
sect of*A^/<yyxm- probably a sect who were accused of following certain 
Guostic or Maniclucan principles because they held that the touch of 
many things was defiling; Colos. ii. 21. • 



FOUETH PERIOD. 


FROM THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR JHiTiLEMAnNE TO 
POPE GREOORY SEVENTiT. FROM A.D. 814 TO A D. 1073, 


SECTION FIRST, 

EXTENSION AND LBuTATIOK OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 

As we liaw already remarked, in the history of the pre- 
ceding’ periofl, it was the intention of the emperor Charles 
that the circle of clr,/ relies and of missionary establishments, 
about to be /ounded in Northern Germany, should extend 
beyond these limits into the countries occupied by Scandina- 
vian and Slavonian tribes ; and, in order to tliis, he had 
resolved to fix a metropolis for these northern missions in 
North Albingia. For this reason he had refused to incorpo- 
rate a Church planted on the borders of tlie empire, near 
Hamburgh, an i placed under the care of Ileridac, a priest, 
with any of the neighbouring bishoprics, meaning to reserve 
ijt his own hands the power of establishing there, for the 
purposes above mentioned, an independent bishopric.*'^ But 
the war in which he was then engaged with the Danes, and 
afterwards his death, prevented the accomplishment of these 
'plans by himself ; and they were first carried fully into effect, 
under peculiarly favourable circumstances, by his son and 
successor, Lev«s the Pious. In Denmark certain feuds had 
arisen, touching the right of succession to the ciovvn ; and, on 
this occasion, his interference was solicited by one of the 
pii^ce^, JHarald Crag, who ruled in Jutland. In answer to 
this application he sent, in 822, an ambassador to Denmark ; 

r * RimberFs Life of Anschar, c. 12. Pertz, Monumenta Gennaniffi 
historica, T. H. p. 698. 
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and, with the negotiations which ensued, was introduced a 
proposition for the establishment, or at least to prepare the way 
for the establishment, of a mission among the Danes. The 
primate of France, Ebbo, archbishop of Eheims, a man 
educated at the imperial court, and for a time the emperor’s 
&vounte minister, was selected .by him for the management 
of this business. Ebbo, who at the court of his sovereign had 
often seen ambassadors from the pagan Danes, had for a long 
time before felt desirous of consecrating himself to the work 
of converting that people.* Practised in the afiairs of the 
world, and ardently devoted to the spread of Christianity, 
as well as confident of its triumphant progress, he was pecu- 
liarly qualified to unite the office of ambassador with that of a 
teacher among the heathen. Hatligar, bishop of Cambra, 
author of the Liber })oeiiitentialis,‘f was for a while associated 
with him ; and the emperor made him the grant of a place 
called Welanao or Welna, probably the present Munsterdorf, 
near Ilzehoe,J as a secure retreat, as well as a means of sup- 
port during his labours in the north. He succeeded in gaining 
over king ffarald himself, and those immediately about his 
person, to Christianity ; though political reasons may, no doubt, 
have contributed somewhat to this succes* In the year 826 
the king, with his wife and a numcron n of followerai 

made a visit to the emperor at Ingellu here the rite bf 

baptism was with great solemnity admin ' ’m, and tki 

several others. Tlie emperor himself t * to fh^ 

king, and the empress Judith godmothc ai. All 

who submitted to baptism were magnificei .ained, and 

loaded with presents. This would natural as an allure- 
ment to many who were not to be infiuen y purely reli- 
gious motives. As king Harald was now it to return to 

his country, tliougli far from being as yet .. iily established, 
in the Christian ‘ faith ; a.s he was likely to be assailed in the 
midst of ht'athenism by so many temptations ; and as, more- 
over, the time of archbishop Ebbo was too inucli occupied with 
the spiritual and secular concerns of his st'ition, to enable liim 

' * See Bimbert^s Life of Anschar, c. 13. Afflatus Spiritu pro -goca- 
done gentium et maxime Dauorum, quos in palatio ssepius viderat. 
t dee Vol. III. p. 291. • 

I See Langebeth’s note on the Lifb of Anschar, in Scriptoribns renun 
Danlcarum, Hafuioe, 1772. T. 1. p. 453. ' ' 
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to bestow tba reiiiusite uttention on the afiairs of the mission, 
it was thought necessary to look out among the monks for 
some person suitably qualified to accompany the king in 
capacity of a priest and teacher. 

This duty was allotted to a young man already far advanced 
in the Christian life, who, by faithfulness in the least, had 
proved himself worthy of being placed over aflPairs of greater 
moment — the monk Anscliar or Ansgar, born not far from 
Corbie in France, in the diocese of Amiens, a.d. 801. In 
accordance widi his natural disposition, which inclined him 
from childhood to retire apart for sorirms meditation and 
prayer, he was early given by his parents to the monastery of 
Corbie, which had attained a high reputation under the govern- 
ment of the abbot Adalhanl, and where Paschasius lladbert, 
one of the learned men of his age, directed the studies of a 
flourishing school. Anschar, his most industrious pupil, after- 
wards became the assistant of his labours ; where he remained 
until called a more independent spliere of action. The 
occasion was as follows ; — Among the Saxons, now finally • 
subdued after so inaiVy obstinate battles, the emperor Charles 
had already determined to found, along with other ecclesias- 
tical establishments, monasteries, for the tillage of the land, 
and for the Christian education of the people, purposes for 
which these establishments had been found so well adapted in 
other parts •of Germany. But the execution of this design 
met with too many obstacles in a country as yet hardly rescued 
from paganism, lie confined his endeavours, therefore, in the 
first place, simply to preparing the way for the aecomplish- 
iflent of this object, by Ustributing the Saxons, whom in time 
of war he had taken as captives or as hostages, among the 
Frankish monasteries ; so that, after having been trained there 
JL8 monks, they might return and labour for the transplantation 
of monachism into their own country. Tlie high reputation of 
the monastery at Corbie induced him to place an unusual 
number of the ^oung Saxons under the care of that institution. 
The abbot Adalhaiifi, who well understood the designs of his 
kinsman the emperor, was informed by one of these young 
Sas&ohs, named Theodrad, of a tract of ground on his father’s 

C te abounding in springs of water, and well-adapted for the 
jdation of a monastery\ This Saxon youth he sent home 
to his country for the purpose of procuring from his frieneb 
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a gyt of the spot described, in order that a monastery might 
be foiinded there ; in which business he would be very likely 
1m succeed. But Adalhard was soon afterwards prevented, by 
the pressure of political business* committed to his care, then 
•by the disgrace into which he fell with the emperor ILewis the 
Kous, involving the loss of his abbacy, from prosecuting this 
plan. But another Adalhard, who succeeded him as abbot 
of Corbie, followed up the enterprise, and at the diet of Pader- 
born, in the year 815, obtained permission from the emperor 
to found a monastery in the spot above designated. Monks 
sent there from the monastery of Corbie, and by them 
monasticism was first introduced into that region. The mo- 
nastery soon acquired great fame among the people ; many 
young men of noble parentage applied for admission into it, 
and many boys were placed there to be educated. But the 
country in which it was placed w'afe too unfruitful to secure for 
it a sufficient support ; the monks were obliged to struggle 
with the severest w^ant, and indeed would hare been wholly 
unable to sustain themselves, had they not been provided with 
food and clothing by the parent monastery of Corbie. After 
having thus maintained their post with difficulty for more than 
six years, they were delivered from a situation of the most*ek- 
treme distress by the abbot Adalhard, who, recalled from his 
exile, and restored to his former situation, had^cquired still 
greater influence than ever. He not only procured, for them 
momentary relief, by sending them waggons loaded with pm^ 
visions, but also secured to them a more lasting benefit by 
persuading the emperor to bestow on him, as a gift for tj?is 
purpose, a more productive region of countr}’ in his own do- 
mains, not far from 11 oxter, on the Weser ; and to this place 
the monastery was removed iu 822, where, from its parent seat, 
it received the name of Corvey.f Anschar was ohe of tKe 
monks transferred from Corbie to this spot. He had the di^ 
rection of the conventual school, and at the saipe time preached 
to the people, which doubtless served to prepare him for his 
later labours among the heathen. J «.• 

* The administration of the empire of Italy during the minority of the 
prince Pipin. 

t ^ee the account hy &n ancient author in Mabillon, acta sanctoru^ii. 
O, B. T. IV. P. I., and Pertz, monnmenta, II. p. 676. 

t See Itimbert’s account of his life, s. 6. 
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From early childhood Anschar was conscious of an attrao* 
tion towards the godlike, which kept him from wasting his 
powers on frivolous pursuits. Voices of admomtion and 
warning had come, or seemed to come, to him in visions and 
dreams. The glory of God, the blessedness of the life eternal, 
had been presented to him in bright and inspiring images. 
Once, for example, he thought himself lifted up to the Source 
of light, whence all holy beings drew their supplies ; and he 
gave the following account of what he witnessed : “ All the 
ranks of the heavenly host, standing round in exultation, drew 
joy from this fountain. The light was immeasurable, so that 
I could trace neither beginning nor end to it. And although 
I (^uld see far and near, jet I could not disoeni what was 
embraced within that imnu^surable light. I ‘saw nothing but 
its outward shining, yet 1 believed that He was there, of whom 
St. Peter says that even the angels desire to behold Him. He 
himself Was, in a certain sense, mall, and all around him were 
in Him. 11# encompassed them from without, and supplying 
their every \^ant, inspired and guided them from within. In 
every direction alike 11c was all. There was neither sun nor 
Hioon to give light there, nor any ajipearance of heaven or 
earth ; but the brightness of the transparent ether was such, 
that instead of being the least o[)pressive, it refreshed the eye, 
satisfying the souls of all with inexprt'ssible bliss. And from 
the midst of that iinmeasur.ibk* light a lieavenly voice addressed 
;Tie, sayinf?*, ^ Go, an i return to me again crowned witli mar- 
tyrdom.* ' In the vision which beamed forth from the deptli 
of his own consciousness in this symbolical representation, we 
see disclosed the inmost I mgiiigs of his soul. We may presume 
tliat the accounts he had heard of the labours of missionaries 
among the German tribes had awakened in 1 im an irrepressible 
•desire \jf preaching the gospel among the heathen, with a 
willingness even to sacrifice Ids life in his Master’s cause. 
Two years afterwards he had another vision, while deeply 
engaged in prater. He thought that Christ appeared to him, 
calling upon liim ttf) confess his sins, that he might receive 
absolution. He .^aid, “ Thou knowest all things ; not a 
thbught IS hidden from thee.** But the Lord replied, It is 
tarue that I know all things ; yet it is my will that men should 
confess to me their sins, that they may be forgiven.** So after 
he had confessed his sms Christ pronounced tliem forgiven — 
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a wOfd that hlkd him with uiexpressible joy. At asother 
time, ^ when assured after the same manner that his sins were 
fotgiven, he inquired, ‘‘ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to 
dd when he was told, “ Go, preach the word of Gcki to the 
kibes of the heathen.”* 

Thus, by the history of his own Christian experience, and 

the leadings of the divine Spirit which guided it, Auschar 
was already fitted, and waiting for this great calling, when 
Summoned to undertake it. The abbot Wala of Corvey, on 
consulted by the emperor Lewis, knew of no other per- 
Ma whom he could confidently recommend as qualified for the 
Danish mission. And wiien the emperor asked Anschar him- 
self whether he was willing, for God’s glory, to accompany 
king Harald to Denmark, he replied at once that he was both 
willing and anxious to go. His abbot Wala then declared that 
he would by no means compel him, by his monastic vow of 
obedience, to undertake so formidable a work ; but if he chose 
this vocation of his own free will, the abbot said Jie rejoiced at 
it, and cheerfully gave him permission to engage in it. Though 
many tried to intimidate and dishearten' him, by dwelling on 
the hardships and dangers he must necessarily encounter, he 
adhered steadfastly to his purpose, and, retiring to a neighbour- 
ing vineyard, prepared himself in solitude, by prayer and study 
of the Scriptures, for the great undertaking. Only one moal^ 
Aubert, a man of noble descent, volunteered to accompany him;; 
but they found it would be necessary to cvait upon themselvn^ 
for not a single domestic of the monastery was disposed volun- 
tarily to ofier his services, and the abbot refused, in this case, 
to interpose his authority. 

The emperor called the two missionaries before him. He 
gave them church vessels, tents, and whatever else they needed 
S)r their journey, and dismissed them with exhortations ta 
zeal and perseverance in their calling. At first they met with, 
no very favourable reception from king Harald and his attend- 
ants ; the latter being still too deeply sunk in fagan barbarism 
to pay any due respect to the (»ffice of a missionary. But on 
tlieir arrivabat Cologne, whence they were to pass by the 
Bhiue to Holland, ami then to Denmark by the way^of Do|»- 
tatum (Wyk te Duerstade), at that time a famouk commerci|d 


• Vita Anschar, s. 9. 
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town, the central dqa^t of the trade with the north, and of ^Ihe 
eonuueroial intercourse between pagan and Christian tribes^ 
bishop Hadeibod presented them with a convaiient vessel for 
their voyage, which induced king Harald to join com nany ‘with 
them, thus adbrdingthem an opportunity of winning his coit- 
hdence and regard, a task in which the engaging maimem of 
Anschar eminently qualified him to succeed. 

The first two years, from the e/rd of 826, Anschar spent in 
Denmark, where he is said to have converted many. The 
accounts, liowover, are too vague and indefinite to be (artitled 
to much confidence. His most important proceeding which 
marked the wisdom of his course, was to purchase boys belonging 
to the nation, whom, with others i»reseiited to him by the king, 
he took under his own ca? ( to educate and train as teachers 
for tlieir countrymen. The work commenced from small 
beginnings. A school for twelve boys was the first Christian 
institution planted by Anschar, which, for the sake of secuiity, 
he establislie(bf)ii the bouiidarit^s at liadeby, or Schleswig. The 
unsettled comlitioii of the country prevented him from doing 
more. By embracing Cliristianity, and forming connections 
witli the Franks, Harald had rendered himself unpopular with 
his nation. In the year 828 he was expelled by his enemies, 
and driven to seek refuge in a Frankish feof, which he had 
received as a present from the emperor. Nor was there any 
longer i^afety for Anschar in Denmark. Besides, he had lost 
his sole (‘-oTup'inioij j^uben, wliom sickness had compelled to 
return to Corvey, where he soon afterwards died. While the 
circle of Anschar’s labours was becoming thus circumscribed, 
a*new and larger field was oj)ened to him, which he joyfully 
accepted. By intercourse w ith Christian nations some seeds 
of Christianity had already been scattered i!i Sweden. Com- 
merce especially had contributed to this event, Christian 
merchants had conveyed the knowledge of Christianity to 
Sweden, and merchants from Sweden becoming acquainted with 
Christianity at^Dorstede had, many of them, no doubt there 
embraced the faith.* Others, induced by what they had heard 
about Christianity, betook themselves to Dorstede for the pur- 
p030 of obtaining a better knowledge of the religion, or of 
4^!(^iving baptism.* In the expeditions, moreover, which they 

♦ See the passage from Aoschar's life, s. 27 , cited in full on a future 
page. 
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to distant Christian lands, they had brought away with 
them numbers of Christian captives ; by which means the 
toowledge of Christianity had already found its way to Sweden, 
and attracted, more or less, the attention of the people. ‘'Hence 
It came about that certain envoys from Sweden sent to the 
emperor Lewis on other business, informed him that there were 
many among their people desirous of obtaining a better know- 
ledge of Christianity, and of becoming incorporated with the 
Christian church ; and the emperor was invited to send them 
priests. Accordingly, the emperor replied to Anschar, pro- 
posing that he should undertake the mission to Sweden, with 
a to ascertain whether any opening presented itself for 
tli|^ |)reaching of the gospel in that country. Anschar declared 
at once that he was ready to engage in any enterprise which 
might serve to glorify the name of Christ. 

The Danish mission having been confided to the care of the 
monk Gislema, Anschar, accompanied by monk 'Witmar of 
Corvey, embarked on board a trading vessel for Sweden, in the 
year 829, taking with him various presents from the emperor 
to the king of Sweden, the object of \i^liich was to procure a 
readier acceptance for the proposals of the missionary. At- 
tacked, however, on the voyage by pirates, they were glad to 
escape with their lives, after having lost nearly everyti^ipg 
they carried with them. Many of the crew were now fci: 
abandoning the voyage ; but Anschar would not allpiy liimself 
to be discouraged. He declared it to be his settled resolution 
not to return till he had ascertained whether God was pre- 
paring the way for the preaching of the gospel in Sweden. 
Tliey landed at Birka (Biorka), on the lake of Malarn, a pbrt 
near the ancient capital Sigtuna. Anschar obtained permission 
of the monarch to preach the gospel, and to baptize all such 
as were willing to embrace Christianity. They found also 
many Christian captives who rejoiced in being allowed once^ 
more to partake of the communion. Among the first who 
came over to Christianity was Herigar (Helrgeir), a man of 
rank, and the governor of a department. He became a zealous 
promoter of Christianity, and erected a church on his own 
freehold estate. t. 

Having thus, after residing in the country a year and a h^lf, 
prepared the way for the spread of the gospel, and accurately 
informed himself with regard to its future prospects, he re- 
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turned, in 8S1, to tlie Frankish kingdom. The favoumMe 
prospeqts for the extension of Christianity in the North, dis- 
closed by Anschar’s report, induced the emperor Lewis to 
carry out the plan already projected by his father Charle- 
magne. 'He founded at Hamburgh a metropolis, which was 
to serve as a centre of operation for the missions of the North, 
and got Anschar consecrated archbishop of North Albiiigia. 
The diocese being a poor one, and constantly expo^^ed to the 
inroads of the pagan tribes of the North, he bestowed on him 
the monastery Turholt ('Fhoroiilt) in riand<'*rs, between 
Bruges and Ypres, both as a place of refuge and as a source 
of revenue to defray the expenses of his station. To place 
this arrangement on a more stable loundation, he immediately 
despatched Anschar to Rot on a visit to Pope Gregory lY, 
The latter confirmed all that had been done ; bestowed on 
Anschar the pall, or distinguislnng badge of the archie- 
piscopal dignity, and conferred on him, in connection with 
archbishop EUbo, the charge of jireaching the gospel to the 
nations of the North. But as Anschar was unable, alone, to 
supply the wants of both the iin->sions, that in Denmark and 
that in Sweden, and Ebbo, though he never ceased to take 
a lively interest in Mie spread of Christianity in those regions, 
was still prevented by the multiplicity of his other engage- 
ments from lending ai. active personal co-operation in the work, 
the lat ten appointed and cori.s‘*cmtcd to the episcopal office, as 
hio represe t,. ive, his nephew Gauzbert ; and to him was 
especially entnistefl the mission in Sweden. At his brdiiia- 
tiqji he received the name of Simon. The monastery founded 
by the archbishop at Yelna was bestovAcd on Gauzbert, 
for the SI me purpose as Thoroult had been granted to 
Anschar. 

• As to^ Denmark, the miasion after the expulsion of king 
Harald, had been shut out, it is true from all immediate 
access to this coj^ntry, where king ITorick, a violent enemy of 
Christianity, reigned supreme. Anschar, however, was un- 
wearied in making ^brts on a small scale, hoping by these* 
lighter, beginnings to prepare the way for more important 
operktions in the future. He purchased captives of the 
Danish, Norman, and Slavonian races, particularly boys; 
and such as he found litable for his purpose, lie either 
retained nee 1*1 his own person, to be trained as monks and 
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olergymen^ the future teachers of their countrymen, or sent 
them to ^ educated in the monastery of Thoroult« In 
Sweden, on the other hand, the state of things was^more 
favourable, so ‘far as this, that Christianity here had at the 
dlitset gained followers among the people themselVes, who 
declared in its favour, not from outward motives of interest 
or advantage, but from the impulse of their inward feelings. 
Gauzbert met in Sweden with a favourable reception, and 
continued to labour there for many years with good success; 
but in the year 845 he was attacked in his own liouse, robbed 
of all he had, and driven away by an insurrectionary mob of 
tlie maddened heathen populace. About the same time that 
the Swedish mission was thus interrupted, Anschar’s work in 
the jWf^rth was also threatened with destruction. In 845, the 
city ipHamburgh was attacked and pillaged by the Normans, 
laid waste the whole country with fire and sword, making 
the churches and the clergy the special objects of Iheir fury, 
and Anschar lost his all. It uas with extreme ♦difficulty tluit 
he managed to save himself and his i^i^lics. A magnificent 
church, which he had })rocured to be erected, with the 
monastery attached to it, as well as the library presented? 
him by the emperor, fell a prey to the flames. When Ans^hltr 
beheld the fruits of his frugality and toil for so many yewrs^ 
annihilated as in a moin(*nt, lie repeated once and again the 
words of Job, The Lord gave, the Lord has takeniaway, — 
he has done what seemed liim good, — bibssed be the name-ief 
the Lord.” Followed by his companions and scholars he 
was compelled to uander about in uncertainty, till at length 
he found refuge on the estates of a noble lady, by the name of 
Icia or Ida, at Kame>»lioe in tli(> department of Holstein. 
From this sjiot, lie now fra\ell(‘d ov(t Ids pillaged and 
wasted diocese, labouring to promote the religious instruif* 
tion, to confirm the faith, and to console the minds, of itsF 
unfortunate inhabitants. Meantime, he had lost also his 
powerful protector, the emperor Lewis, who died in 840. In 
consequence of the division of the territory: after his death, he 
was deprived of the monastery Thoroult, which had hitherto 
supported him in his poverty. Many of his companions ’ for- 
sook him for want of the means of sustenance ; many returned 
back to the monastery of C^orbie. But Anschar made the best 
of his situation, and endeavoured faithfully to fujfil the duties 
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of hid calling in the midst of so many embarrassing circnm* 
stances.* 

Thus he laboured many years, travelling from his place of 
refuge through every part of his wasted diocese. Jn the 
meanwhile, he beheld the mission destroyed which had becfi 
commenced in Sweden, without any apparent prospects of its 
restoration. The archbishop Ebbo of Rheim^s, from whom 
that mission originally proceeded, having become entangled in 
the political quarrc'ls of the Frankish empire, was for a time, 
it is true, wholly withdrawn from missionary aftbirs ; but when, 
after many calamities, in which he had involved himself by 
imrticipatijig in insurrection agaifist the emperor Lewis^ 
the Pious, he betsstnre bishop of Tlildosheim, his zeal in behalf 
of the holy enterprise was rekindled, and he exhorted Anschat 
not to l>e disheartened by these accumulating embarrassments. 
In their last interview on this subject, said ho to the latter — 

Be assured, that what we have laboured to accomfdish for 
the glory of Olirist, will bring forth fruit in the Lord ; for it 
is my firm and settled belief, yea 1 know assured! j, that 
although what we have uTidertaken to do among those nations, 
meets f ^r a time vdth obstacles and hindrances on account of 
our sins, )et it will not be lost, but thrive more and more, till 
the aiaine of the Lord e\tciids to the extreme boundaries of 
tlie earth !*’ 

Meani|hile, th(' way n as preparing for an improvement of 
liis^^affairsf. At me ' e?^ time Anschar met with the calamity 
above deftciibed, Leitdericl», bishop of Bremen, died, and the 
ta^aney of ttiis bfehopric set i ing Lewis of Germany to de- 
vising meaaures Mir extricating an archbishop, who laboured 
so zealously for the good of the church of the North, from all 
his difficulties. He probably left tliis bishopric for a time 
without an incumbent, with the intention of uniting it to the 
c^archbisliopric of Hamburgh, and thus relieving the jx)\ertyof 
this latter, wltie]^ was constantly exposed to be devastated by 
barbarians— -an arrangenienl, however, wliich could be carried 
into comply effect 8nly by the removal of various difficulties 
and objections, on the part of the spiritual and secular orders, 

^ This scholar Rimbert says: lose cum paucis, qui cum eo subst’i- 
tcrant, pront poterat, so agebat tt beet in paupertate degens, injunctum 
sibi officium iie^aao\ deserere voluit, Vit. s. 21, 
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ailsing from the necessity of introducing various changes in 
idle lotions of the existing* dioceses to each other, — the 
bbhi^ric of Bremen having, in fact, been subordinate to 
another archbishopric, then belonging to the kingdom of 
Botharingia, the archbishopric of Cologne. For thiy reason, 
and because he was unv’illing to create any strife in the 
church, and wished to avoid all appearance of self-interest, 
Anschar declined, for a long time, to accept of the assistance 
which was thus proffered to him.* By various negotiations, 
extending from the year 847 to the year 849, all the difficulties 
which impeded this new arrangement were finally removed ; 
moreover, the change was sanctioned by the papal confirmation. 
Thus Anschar came into possession of a. larger and securer 
income, without which he would have found it impossible to 
maintain the missionary establishments in the North, with any 
prospects of success. From henceforth the town of Bremen, 
on account of its safer position, became the ordinary seat of 
the archbishop. 

Under these more favourable circumstances, Anschar turned 
his attention once more to the missions in Denmark and 
Sweden. By presents, he succeeded in softening the temper 
of Horick (Erich) king of .Jutland, hitherto a violent enemy 
of Christianity. He undertook the management of certain 
political negotiations with that monarch, in conducting which 
he won his confidence to such a degree, that the king^dmitted 
him to his private councils, and refused to treat with ^ny 
other agent in his affairs with the German empire. He availed 
himself of this personal attachment of the king, to obtain his 
consent for the admission of Christian ity.jnto his kingdom. 
We have no evidence, it is true, that the king himself embraced 
the Christian faith, but he held it in great respect ; and 
Anschar was permitted to lay the foundation of a Christian 
church, and to establish the Christian worship of God wherever 
he chose, as well as to instruct and baptize all who desired it. 
He selected, as the most eligible spot for founding a church, 
the town of Schleswig, situated on thev^borders of the two 
kingdoms, a place which had much intercourse by trade udth 

♦ Vita Anschar, c. 22. Pertz moimmenta, T. II. p. 706. Dominus 
et pastor noster hoc sibi periculosum esse aliquo modo formidans et a 
quibuslibet naevo cupiditatis reprehenderetur, caute praiivideus, non &cile 
huic disposition! assentiebat. ^ 
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the Christian towns, Dorstede and Hamburgh.* Ov^ lihH^ 
diureh here established he appointed a priest ; many oonoealed 
Christians, who had been baptized at Hamburgh or Durstec^ 
now ventured to make public profession of their religion, and 
rejoiced ib the opportunity of once more uniting in the Chrbtiim 
worship of God. * As from this time the Christian, merchants 
of Dorstede canic to the place witli greater confidence, and 
the intercourse between the two marts grew more In ely, the 
event operated fa\ ourably for tlie prosperity of the town, and 
Christianity, recommended itself by it^ beneficial influence on 
the condition of tiie burgesses. Sfanj' received baptism, but 
many also joined in the public worship only as catechumeusy 
for the same reason that had imluced multitudes already iai 
more ancient times to put off their baptism, | under the im^ 
pression that, by delaying that rite until the last moment, they 
shoulfl, by then receiving it, jiass witliout blemish to immortal, 
life. Many who, under tlie visitations of sickness, had sought 
help in vain 4rom rhe gods, on whom they had lavisiied their 
ofteriiigs, submitted baptism, and their recovery was re- 
garded as an effect of the holy rite.} 

As to the Swedish mission, its failure hajijiened precisely 
at the same point of t.me which had proved so unfortunate^ 
to Anscliar; and daring the se\en ensuing years, after the 
expulsion of Ciau/bort fiom Sweden, he was unable to do* 
anything towards the re-establishment of the mission. At 
length, in the he succeeded in again finding a suit- 

able person to engage in this enterprise, lie prevailed! on 
-J^nlgar, a priest and (‘remitc, to exclidiigo a life of peaceful 
seclusion, consecrated solely to his own improvement, for 
more active labours in promoting the kingdom of God. He 
calculated in this case especially, on the well-known zeal of 
•bis ancient friend Ilcrigar, to whom, above all others, it was 
his earnest advice that Ardgar should attach himself. Nor 
was he decciv^ in his expectations. Through every change 
of circumstances Ilerigar had not only continued steadfast in 
the faith himself, Iftiving never been moved by any pressure of 
distress to seek help from the gods, but had boldly proclaimed 
his faith among tlie heathens, and many circumstances, in 
themselves unimportant, fiad contributed to give his testimonies 

• Sliaswiff, the place ou the Sliji, Heitbaby. 

t See Voy. p. 321. $ See Vita, c. 24. 
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md exhortations additional weight with the people. For it 
bappened here, as it often has in the history of missions, the 
aUg^hteit circumstances became influential, firom the connection 
In which they were placed by an overruling Providence'^ 
«»One of the persons who had taken an active part in the 
tumultuary proceeding*^ by which Gauzbert was forced to 
leave Sweden, was the son of a chieftain, and he had conveyed 
a large portion of the booty which fell to his share to his 
father's house. It so happened that this family were afterwards 
visited with sore calamities ; they lost the greater^ part of their 
property, and the son, with many otlier members of the fitmily, 
diOd. The father, judging after the usual manner of a heathen, 
concluded that he iiad incurred the displeasure of some deity, 
and thus brought upon himself these misfortunes. Following 
the common practice in such eases, he went to a priest, for 
the purpose of consulting him resjiecting the God whom he 
bad provoked to bring these evils upon him, and whose favour 
be must seek to propitiate, in order to be deliven d from them. 
The priest assured him, that inasmuch as he had been so 
faithful a worshipper of all the gods, there was no other whom 
he could have injured but the God of the Christians; and he 
therefore advised him to remove as quickly as possible from 
his house every article which had been consecrated to tliat 
deity. A religious volume, belonging to the spoils obtained 
by his son in the attack on Gauzbort, was immediately re- 
moved from the house, and bound tor a stake. Tlie ipan 
vowed satisfaction to the God whom lie had injured. Tlue 
volume was afterwards, taken away by a Christian, and pre- 
served till the arrival of Ardgar. It was this Chrisfiaii wto 
related the whole transaction to Rimbert, Anschar’s disciple 
jmd biographer.* Again ; it was a prevailing custom auiona: 

♦ See Anschar’s Life, c. 18 . This Christian afterwards, in the mo-, 
nastery of Corvey, committed the Psalms to memory, with a view 
to supply to himself, in this w ay, the want of a knowlulge of letters. Ex 
cujtts ore etiam ista cognovimus, qni postea magnsu fidei ct devotionis 
extitit, ita at psalmos quoque apud nos memonter sine litteris didicerit. 
He must, therefore, have cither learnt Latin without a knowledge of the 
Latin idphabet, which, however, is not probable, or there* must Jjiave 
been, even at that early period, a Swedish version of the Psalms ; or, it is 
possible, that he may nave used the version of Ulphilas, which was thto 
still to be met with, as we learn from Walafrid Strabo, in this eentary, 
who says of the same (de rebus eccles. c. Vll.) . ^uorttm adhuc xnouu- 
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the Swedes, when exposed to the calamities of war, or to oth^l 
<kngers, to seek the especial assistance of some one of their 
gods, vowing- to him a gift in case of deliverance ^nd If 
they were delivered, then this god was made an object oC 
epeoial veneration. It so happened that Birka, a place already 
mentioned, the residence of many wealthy merchants, was 
threatened by a hostle army ; and the iniiabitants had sought 
protection in vain from their god'i. Herigrir seized hold of 
this occasion to direct tliem to the Almighty God, whom he 
himself worshipped. The imininenr danger procured him a 
hearing ; and, in accordance with the usual custom in such 
cases, the whole population met togctlier in a held, where 
they vowed to the Lord Chri'^ a fast, and a distribution of 
alms in his name, in case he siiould deliver them from the 
power of the enemy. f By a coucurrence of circumstancea^ 
tliey were actually delivered. And although this and similar 
experiences could not convert them, it is true, at once into 
believing Cluistians, yet they were at least led more and more 
to the conviction, tl^pt Christ too was a powerful deity,--* 
mightier than other gods, llerigar made the best use of such 
incide^Hs, to prove the power of tlie God whom he worshipped. 
We may conceive, then, with wdiat delight the arrival of 
Ardgur was liailed by the stadtholdi^r, who, for seven years, 
had not received the holy supper from the hands of a priest. 
Tiirough his nirciiafion, he tibUined permission to preach 
wherever he pica'^ed. 'Phere were many Christians besides, 
who had painfully f*dl the want of a Christian priest, and were 
not a little rejoiced at bcliohhng one once more among them. 
<5ne of these w'as Frideburg, a pious widow, wJio, in spite of 
all the violence of the jiagans around her, had remained 
steadfast in the iaith. And seeing no piospect that, in the 
.hour of death, which to a person of her years could not be &r 
distant, she could recidve the holy supper from the hands of a 
priest, she had purchased some* wine, and carefully preserved 
it in a vessel, (Rreeting her daughter to administer to her, at 

menta apnd nonnullof habcutur. Comp, Massmann's ex<\llent edition of 
the Commentary on John, in the Gothic language. Miinchen, 1 834, p. 8$* 
Adam‘. Bremens. hist, eccles c. 230. Si quando proaliantes in angastio 
po&iti sunt, ex multitudine Deorum, quos coJuiif, uimm in auxilium invo- 
ei post victoriam deinceps t mt devoti illumque cseteris onteponuot, 
f Rimbert, c. 19. Exeunte^, -icut sibi donsuetudinis erat, in eampaia 
pro itbsratloneFiii Jijuniuin et Ueemosynas domino Christo devoveruntu 
> 2 c 2 
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ti^e last liout, a portion of the element, which was to represent 
to her the blood of the Lord, and be the sign that she com- 
mended herself to the Lord's mercy, in passing from the 
world. The greater was her satisfaction in being a6le to 
jdln in the Cliristian worship of God, restored by Slrdgar ; 
and she now had her most earnest wdsh fulfilled, in being 
permitted in her last moments to draw comfort and strength 
from partaking of the lioly supper. Zealously devoted in her 
lifetime to works of charity, she charged her daughter Kathle 
to dispose of all her ctFects after her death, and to distribute 
the avails in alms — a bequest not unmixed, perhaps, with 
some superstitious notion of the elFect of the pious act, in de- 
livering her departed soul from the pains of purgatory. As 
the poor were few in numbers, however, in that neighbourhood, 
-—the inequality of conditions being less strongly marked in 
the simple mode of life which tliere prevailed — the daughter 
was to go with the money to Dorstede,* where churches and 
priests, and also paujjcrs, abounded. f These directions the 
daughter faitlifully obeyed. Proceedi,ng to Dorstede, she 
procured the assistance of pious women devoted to that busi- 
ness, to go round with her to all the churches, where the 
poor were to be found, and inform her how to distribute the 
money according to the various necessities and deserts of the 
needy. :j: llerigar also enjoyed the privilege of receiving ihe 

r 

* One evidence of tlie important influence hich the constant 
course between this commercial town and the northern kingdoms haoon 
the spread of Christianity. 

t Tiie great number of churches attracted thither also a multitude d)f 
the poor ; and tlie unwise distribution of alms, no doubt, encouraged and 
promoted poverty. 

X It is further recorded, that when the daughter, with her companions 
and assistants, had distributed about liaJf the sum, she venturod to talae 
one piece of the money to purchase refreshments for herself and her 
iHends, weary and exhausted with their labours. But great was hciP 
astonishment on finding in the purse, which she had placed empty in a 
particular spot, the M'hole .sum distributed, with the^'exception of that 
single piece. She consulteil with a priest, in wl\pm she confided, about 
this wonderful event ; and he assured her that God intended, by this mi- 
rafale, to let her see that lie, the almighty and all-sufficient^n himself, 
needed no gifts ; and that whatever was given to the poor, from loVfe to 
him, should be richly repaid in heaven, to encourage her in similar 
works of charity, and moreover to assure her that her mother was happy 
with the Lord. This money, he said, was now presented to her by me 
Lord, and she might dispose of it as she pleased. See Vi*a Anschar, c. 
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lioly supper in bis test moments ; but upon his death, thi 
eremite missionary could no longer i*esist the too strong b^t 
of his mind for the quiet of the contemplative life, and, in 
852 , *^umed to his former seclusion. 

After his return, Anschar wtis the le.ss disposed to think 
this mission ought to be left unprovided for, as his friendly 
understanding with king Ilorik, who pron>ised to lend his 
aid and protection to the cause, seemed to open for it more 
favourable prosp(‘ets than ever, lie invited his fellow labourer, 
the bishop Gauzbert, to resume the work in which he had 
been interrupted ; but Gauzbert represented to liim, that as 
he himself had left behind him so unf.uourable an impression 
on the minds of the people, was not he, but Anschar, of 
whom they still retained the mo • fiiendly recollections, who 
was the most suitable person to undertake this mission* 
Anschar was compelled to admit the coricetness of this state- 
ment, and joyfully olreycd a call, wliicln no ](‘ss by its 
relation to tiif? proposed aim of his life, and to the leadings of 
divine Pmvidciicc indieate^l by In^ position, than b) oire of 
those visions which ihiagcd forth tne divine aspirations of his 
soul, seemed to him to be from God, Puring the time of 
his deepest anxiety about tlie Swedish mission, he had a 
dream. Adalhard, aobot of Corbie, appeared before him in 
a glorified fornr, and ibreti-ld Jiiin, tliat from his lips the 
ishinds and the rbstan^ tribes diould hear the word of God; 
that he was d* stm h\ to cany sahation to the extreme boun- 
daries of the earth; arid tiiat the Lord would glorify his 
servant. This drtam apjicared to him as a prediction of the 
s|)read of Chrisllanit} in Sweden; and tlie words, ‘‘the Lord 
would glorif} his servant,*’ he was inclined to interpret as 
having reference to his destined martyrdom, wliich he had 
.anticipated from his early youth.* 

The more- gladly, ther(‘fore, did Anschar follow the sug- 
gestion of his friend Gauzbert ; and with a cheerful alacrity 
he was ready to meet the crown of martyrdom, which 
according to the vision might also await him in Sweden; though 
he by no means intended to seek the martyr’s death, by rashly 
dia**egarding any rule of prudence in the conduct of*#ie 

feO. We have here either a h^autiful myth, or an example of that 
deception sometimes resorted fo lor the purpose of working on the faith 
of the new ccjnv^i , • See 1. c. s. 
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He comitieneed liis journey in 853, as im ainbaisssdQr 
tsi king Lewis, entrusted with special business from that 
to Swedet», and accompanied by the priest Erimberty 
a nephew of Gauzbert, appointed by the latter as his repre- 
sentative. King Ilorik hont with him an envoy to fntroduce 
and recommend him to the Swedish king Olof.**^ By hi» 
envoy, the king declared himself in a w'ay which clearly illus- 
trates the point of \iow in which he regarded Anschar, as 
well as the faith he preached. The king said, ‘‘ He was well 
acquainted with this servant of Go<I, who came to him as an 
ambassador from the emperor Lewi**. Never jn all his life 
hAd he seen so good a man, nor found’oneso worthy of cond- 
dence. Having found him out to be a man of such dis- 
Hpi^ished goodness, he had let him order everything as he 
to do in regard to Christianity. Accordingly, he begged 
Olof to allow him in like manner to arrange everything 
ip ho pleased for the introduction of Christianity into his own 
^^ingdom, for he would wish to do nothing but what was good 
and right. ,, 

Anschar, however, on his arrival, found the popular mind 
in an unfavoiuable state of excitement, tlie occasion of which 
might be considered, indeed, as a proof of the influence which 
Christianity Iiad already lieguii to acquire. For it is manifest 
that the seeds of Christianity seafterod in Sweden had, in the 
meanwhile, been operating even witliout the aid of toacliers ; 
and the very fact of the mixture of 'Christian and pagan 
elements among the people, testifies of the power w hich the 
Christian faith had already begun to exercise over the 
of men. On the one hand, there were some uho denidedfy 
espoused Christianity ; on the other, some who were disposed 
to admit Christ among the other deities. Hence, in the zealous 
adherents, to tlie old jiopular religion, the apprehension might 
be excited, tliat Christianity uould work mischief to tho 
worship of the gods. One individual, accord^ingly, from the 
midst of the people, had bt‘lieved hini<*elf called to appear 
among the Swedes as a messenger from the national gods, to 
HUnounce their displeasure at the neglect into w^hich the 
^ Worship of those deities had fallen to whom they were %i- 

* Orici missom pariter et signam habuit secam, according to the Life 
of Anschar, What is to be understood by sfgmm, as a sign of the roytd 
eredeutials, is uncertain. ^ 
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flebted fbr ail tit^r prosperity, and at the iEtrodootiou of tii# 
worship of a strange God. Jf they wislied for a new (Srod, 
tboy should em*ol among the number of their deities Uricsh, 
ffte ^f their ancient kings. This enthndast found great 
acceptaivi^e with the pooploy and much zeal was manifest^ in 
{bunding a temple and a ritual for the new deity. 

In this very businesis they were engaged, when Anschar 
arrived at Birka ; and he found a prevailing state of feeling 
most unfavourable to his object. IHs old friends advked him 
to abandon his enterprise, and l)e satisfied to get away with 
his life. But An‘4eliar declared, that as to his life, he wonW 
abandon nothing for that; lu* Mould gladly offer it for the 
cause <)f Christ, and also gl '^’ly suffer for that cause every 
species of torture. But resai\e(l, even at the sacrifice of hi$. 
life, to make every efibrt to procure an entrance for tlie gospel,, 
he did not imprudently and fanatically rush oii mart} rdom, but 
had recourse to all the measures of Chtistian jirudence to ward 
oflP the danger, and pave the way for the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among the people. lie nuitcd king Olof to a feast in 
his own house, and “made him piesents with which he was 
gratiHed. Having thus gaiiud his personal good-will, he 
begged that he might )k‘ permitted to preach and make known 
the Chrhstian faith 1 he king, on ins own jiart, was inclined 
to grant hi** request ; but his authority being limited, he could 
not decide, exi'cp^ 1)> convoking an assembij of the people 
a^d consulting t,.»‘ gods by lot ; but lie promised to favour 
the proposal in llic as.seiiibly of his people. Every thing now 
depended on their decision : and Anschar, with prayer and 
fasting, besought the Ijord tliat he would so dispose the 
popular uiina as to bo fa\ouTable for the promotion of bis 
own cause. Meautiiue, while engaged in celebrating mass, 
.‘'he felt such inward assurance, such a glow of pervading 
joy, that ht said to a priest, his most intimate friend, “I 
am now sure of my cause ; grace will be with them and 
his assurance ^ as confirmed by the event. 

At first, the king consulted with his nobles ; and they sought 
to explore the will of the gods by the use of the lot. The lOt 
Kfm favourable to the admission of Christianity. Next, 
proposal was made, in the king’s name, to the assembly of 

While thediscuHsion was going on with great eairniest- 
ness and heat. i very agefl man stept out of the midat Off th^ 
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and said : Hear me, king and pe(^le j many of 
fia, no doubt, have already been informed that this god Oan 
be of ^great help to those who hope in him, foi many of us 
here have had experience of this in dangers at sea, md in 
manifold straits ; why, then, should we spurn what is neceeh 
sary and useful to us? Once, several of us travelled, for Jthe 
sake of this religion, to Dorstede, and there embraced it unio^ 
vited.* At present the seas have become dangerous by piracy* 
Wliy then should we not embrace what we once felt constrained 
bo seek in distant parts, now that it is offeied at our doors 
These words produced the desired effect. It was resolved that 
no obstacle should be offered to the introduction of the Chris- 
tian worship of God. The resolution of tins assembly of the 
people bound, it is true, only a pait of the Swedes, the in- 
m^itants of Gothcnland ; but in the other part also, Sweden ' 
in the more limited sense of the word, the resolution of the 
popular assembly turned out to be fin oui able. An,ci»ar left 
behind him in Sweden tlie above-mentioned priest, Erimbert, 
to guide and direct the public worsliip. The Icing granted 
him a spot for building a church ; An^schar purchased another, 
on which to erect a house for tlie ])riest. This being com- 
pleted, he returned to his diocese in 8o4. Christianity had at 
first, it is true, but few decided followers, and these were for 
the most part merchants ; but the recognition, widdy diffused 
among the people, of Clirist as a deity, and the imprcs.sion left 
by the stories of his power, served to^pref)are the Wy for 
greater things in the future. Circumstances, similar to tlmsQ 
which have been mentioned, contributed to leaf! men, in thc^ 
first place, into the habit of regarding Christ as a mighty prdS* 
tecting deity, in war and in other dangers. TJie consultatioa 
of the lot had induced men to applj' to liim for succour, and 
the event had correspoiuied to tlie confidence reposed *n himf , 
Pagans were thus led to hold fasts and to distribute alms 
honour of Christ. 


• The words to which we have already made rllusion at page 267, 
and which are contained in s. 27 of the Life : Ahquando quidam ex nobis 
Dorstadum adcuotes hujus religionis norniam profuturam sibi aentientes, 
spontanea voluntate suscipiebant. We might, to be sure, understand th^se 
words as meaning, when the}* had visited Dorstede on other busintssSf 
they had there embraced Christianity ; but the antithesis is more in 
favour of the rendering followed in the text 
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In Denmark, however, a change happened in the same yea? 
iin&vourable to the interests of the Christian church. King 
Horik, Anschar’s friend, was killed in battle ; and of his entire 
race hat one descendant, Horilc TI,, was leA: as regent over a 
small povdion of the country. This person allowed himselfjto 
be governed by a certain stadt holder, Ilari, a man hostUely 
disposed towards Christianity. Tlie doors of the Christian 
church at Schleswig were* closed. Christian worship was for** 
bidden, the priest obliged to flee. Not long afterwards how 
ever Ilari fell into disgrace, a person well disposed to Chris- 
tianity, and who already, in the time of Ilorik 1., had been of 
the greatest service to Anscharand to the cause of Christianity, 
attained to the highest influe '^ e. Tlie king hinusclf iuvit^ 
Anscliar to send back the ])nesi , since lie was not less dis- 
posed to be the friend of Chri'^tand of Aiischar than the elder 
Horik. One thing ^^Iiich the pa<j:ans would not sutler before 
on accouut of their fear of eie'hantnitut, wa« now permitted; 
the church <jf Schleswig was pio^ided with a bell. Liberty 
moreover was given to found a ^etond churcli at I'ipen in 
Jutland, over which h priest was a])pointed. 

An* char was at all times extremely solicitous, that the 
missionaries sent out oy him should set an example of disin- 
terestedness, He ad\i.sed them to ask nothing of any one; 
but rather to folh*w the example of the apostle l\aul, and sup- 
port theraselv(‘s b' tla labour in their own hands, content with 
thg little they needed for huOsistenec and clothing. lie himself 
however erenerousI\ gav(* them not only nliaf they reqtiiredfor 
their own subsist f‘nc(*, but also a surplus for making presents 
fihd so creating friends, according to his own general practice 
of seeking, hy means of presents, to gain influeruial patrons to 
the missions in Denmark and Sweden. His own diocese had 
,^nt recently been rescued from jiaganism ; and the wars with 
’uljaeent heaiheii tribes could not be otherwise than unfa^ur- 
able to the growth of Lis people in Christian life and know- 
ledge; hence tie was still obliged to sustain many a hard 
conflict in his owi^ field pagan barbarism ; of which the 
following is an example. Certain Christians vho had been 
dr;»ggcd‘bff as slaves by pagan tribes of the North, had effected 
their escape from tlie harsh treatment they were compelled to 
suffer, and taken refuge in the adjacent territory of North 
Albingia. Bn "Ome of the more powerful chieftains of that 
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district having recaptured them, sold some of them as slaves 
again to* pagans or Christians, retaining others as servants in 
their own households. Anscliar was indignant to tlnd,.that 
such things were done in his own diocese ; but he wa^ at a 
loss how to subdue the pride of these mighty ones, till by the 
impressioii of a dream in which Christ appeared to him, he was 
inspired with conficJence. He repaired in person to the district 
irhere these events liaci occurred. With such equanimity and 
che^fuliiess did he start on this expedition, that his attendants 
remarked they had never made so pleasant a journey, so happy 
did they find themselves in his society, so deeply were they 
oonscious that the Lord was with them. lie himself went 
straightway into the inid.st of the nobles ; no one dared con- 
trisidict him. The captives were collected from all sides, and . 
itknnediately set free. 

Anschar from his youth was exceedingly given to religious 
con tern jdat ion, to prayer, and other devotional exercises of life 
consecrated to seclusion. He had caused to be constructed for 
this purpose a jiarticular cell, naming it ^is place of quiet and 
penitence, to which, with a few like-minded friends, he was in 
the habit of retiring. This indulgence, however, he never 
allowed himself, except when an opportunity was given him of 
recruiting himself for a short time from his labours among the 
heathen, his devoted toil as a preacher, and from the functions 
of his episcopal office, soon leaving again this belove<l ^'clusiof 
to engage once mure in his public duties*. He was in the habili 
of diseipUiung himself by severe niortiticatioiis ; but at tlie 
mime time he was not ignorant that hnmility is the soul of 
Christian life ; and observing Imw easily self-exaltation attaohtii 
itself to such outward austerities, he begged God to. save him 
by his grace from this danger.'^ Too humble to entertain a 
wish of being able to perform miracles, he could not "prevenl* 
the %oiiiiiJg of sick persons from* distant parts, who hoped t«^ 
be restored by his prayers. Was a wor<J, however, dropped in 
his presence, intimating that miracles had been wrought by his 
prayers in the healing of the sick, he said, Could 1 deem 
myself worthy of such a favour from the Lord, I would pray 
him to vouchsafe me but this one miracle, that out of me« by 
his grace he would make a good man,”j* o 

* L. c. c. 35. 

t Si dignas essem apad Doiuixmm xaeum, rogarem, (^aatetnis ummi 
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JJfcer having laboui^ed jiore than thirty-four years for tlfe 
salvation of the heathen nations of the North, when: |«»8t tii* 
age of sixty-four lie was attacked by a severe ht of 
^ndeir which he suffered for more than four months* Amidat 
his bodily pains, he often said they were less than Ids sine 
deserveci, repeating the words of Job, ‘‘ Have we received 
good from the hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive 
evil ?** His only regret was to find that the hope of dying as 
a martyr, with which that early dream had inspired him, wan 
not to be fulfilled. An anxious concern for his dtoeese, for 
the souls of the individuals who stofnl round him, and especially 
for the salvation of the Danes and Suedes, occupied his mind 
to the last. In a letter writtc.i during this sickness, he recom** 
mended in the most earnest terms to the CTerman bishops, and 
to king *Lewis, strenuous efforts for the continuance of these 
missions. At lavst, having reC(*U^ed the holy supper, he prayed 
that God would forgive all who had done him wTong. He 
repeated over, as long as he could speak, the words, “ Lord be 
merciful to me a sinrier ; into thy liands I commit my spirit, 
and died, as it had been his wish to do, on the feast of the 
purification of the Virgin, February the third, 865.* 

Anschar’s successor, his faithful disciple Rirnbert, strove in 
all respects to imitate ids master. He made several journeys^ 
not without great danger, no Denmark anfl Sweden. To 
ransom Christ* n caj)tnred by^ the pagan nations of the North, 
he •'parted witli everything, ev'en to the gold and silver vessels 
of the church, and to the horse, whidi he kept for his own 
convenience.f • the circumstance.^ of the times were most 
unfavourable to the missions among the Scandinavian tribes ; 
for the pagans from those parts, by their desolating irruptiono 
jn quest of plunder, spread terror and havoc far and wide 
*among the Christian nations, in Germany, England, and France, 
^,eiyw’here threatening with destruction the institutions of 
Christianity tl^mselves. Yet the Danes, by their settleniento 
in England, in the midst or on the borders of a Christian 
people, were in pa^ brought more nearly within the range of 
Clr^tian. influences. Odo, an archbishop of Canterbury, who 

mihi coQcederet signam, videlicet at de me grada saa fiieeret bonam 
aominem. ^ . 

* See In the actis saaei. at t!i<- III. of February. 

t Sea his X4f , u. 17*; Mabiliou, acUi sanct saac. IV. Pi IL p* 48U 
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lived abput the middle of the tenth century, and^vas honoured 
aa a eaint, descended from a pagan Danish family. Christian* 
ity hi^ taken strong hold of his mind while he was yet a yoting 
man, and he professed the Christian faith in opposition to tlm 
will of his parents. * 

In Denmark, during the first half of the tenth century, king 
Crurm, a usurper of the sovereign authority, manifested the 
most bitter hostility to everything belonging to the Christian 
dhuTch till in the year 934, when compelled by the power of 
the German emperor, Henry I., he promised to desist from his 
persecution of the Christians, and at the same time gave up 
tlie province of Schleswig to the German empire. This pro- 
vince now afforded, for the first time, a stable and secure seat 
for- the Christian church. It was settled by a colony of Chris-, 
tians, thus affording a convenient point of transit for Christian- 
ity to Denmark. Tlie archbishop Uiini took advantage of this 
happy change, and again made a missionary tour to tlie North. 
His efforts, it is true, w ere unsuccessful to produoe a change on 
the mind of king Gurm liimself; but found so much the 
readier access to the heart of his son Harald, who, under the 
training of his motJier Thyra (a daughter of that first Christian 
prince Harald, and a zealous confessor of Christianity) had 
already been led to the Christian faith. Though he had not 
received baptism, he publicly declared himself in favour Of 
Christianity ; and as he shared the government witli h^s lathet!^ 
the archbishop could travel, under his protection, into ev»ry 
part of Denmark, labouring for the establishment of the 
Christian church. This Harald, surnamed Bla^itand, throu^ 
the whole period of his reign of fifty years (from 941 onwar^, 
favoured the spread of Christianity. A war between this 
prince and the emperor Otho I. terminated in 972 with a 
treaty of peace, which also iiad a favourable influence toward^ 
the Arm establishment of the Christian church in Denmarbi* 
Harald with his wife Gunild received baptism in the presence 
of the emperor, and the latter stood god-father at the baptism 
of the young prince Sueno (Sven Otto). Bht although Harald» 
before he became sole ruler, had shown himself favourable to 

♦ Accordingly we find a treaty concluded between the Danes se^ed 
In England and the English in the year 905, whereby the former bouzAl 
themselves to renounce paganism and to adopt common ecclesiastical laws. 
See Wilkins' Concilia Magna) Britannia). T. I. 202. ^ 
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Christianity, yet we are not to infer from this that he liad iroiii 
the hrst regarded Christianity as the only true reli^on j but hd 
proceeded by degrees, from a belief in thu God of the Christ 
tians, *as the mightiest deijy with whom however the old 
tional gdfls might also still be worshipped, to faith in the God 
of the Christians, as the only being to be worshipped, to the 
exclusion of the old national gods whom he finally regurded as 
no better than evil spirits. Wi.h respect to the maimer in 
which this change was prodiuHnl, we have the testimony of an 
ancient legend, widely diffused in the Northland handed down 
by popular tradition and by the historians,* 'which doubtless 
is not witliout some foundation of truth. A priest by the 
name of Poppo, celebrated fo. his knowledgeand Ins spiritual 
gifts, had come to Denmark from North Friesland i,o labour 
as a missionary. He happened to 1 m* present at a banquet in 
the palace, when among other topics the conversation turned 
upon the strife betwixt the old and the new religion, a subject 
which at tha^ time greatly agitatetl the minds of men. Some 
of the Danes said, Christ was to worshipped imieed as a 
God ; yet the old national gods were mightier, for they had 
performed greater wornlers. This Poppo disputed, and main- 
tained, that Clirist was the only true God, that those gods 
wdiom the?/ worshipped were on the contraiy evil spirits. The 
king who was stilt a believer in the old gods as well as in 
Christ, Risked t’ e )riesi whether he dared to prove this by a 
miwle ; and then, n., it is reported, proposed that he should 
submit to the judgment of (jod by tlie ordeal of the glowing 
ifon. Now whatever may nave actually occurred on this 
occasion, sonrjthing at least was done or took place which 

* This story is found relawd already by monk Wittekind of Corvey, 

the opening of the eleventh century. Annal. 1. III. in Meibom, script, 
’rernm German. T, I. p. 660 ; and in the same age by bishop Ditmar of 
• iJIcrseburg, in his chronicle, 1. II. The historian, Adam of Bremen, who 
has drawn into’ his narrative many accounts concerning the ecclesiastical 
events of the N^b, says of Poppo : Cujus veritate miraculi et tunc 
multa millia per eum^crediderunt et usque hodie per populos et ecclesiaa 
Danorum celebre Popponi nomen effertur. c. 77. p. 56. ed. Lindenbrnch. 
1595. To be sure, many important discrepancies are to be discovered lit 
ther/report about these facts, as it regards persons, place, and time, 'which 
i§ nothing wonderful in a legend, handed down from mouth to mouth, 
and points to the different sourcet^ from which the story came; but it If 
imposfilHe to mal e out the ejtact character of the £sicts lying at ^ 
foundation of tbL tale. 
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made a deep impres^on on Hai;yd’s mind, and con&ihuted in 
a great measure to settle his convictions, and which seems also 
to have made a great impressson on tiie untutored people* 
Poppo, who afterwards became bishop of Aarhus, is sAid to 
have iaboured earnestJy for the spread of Christianity in Den- 
mark.^ Ilarald, both in respect to the development of his 
religious convictions and to the character of his conversion, 
may be compared with the emperor Constantine. Though he 
manifested great zeal for the spread of Christianity and of 
ecclesiastical institutions, and tlius obtained a good name from 
thcMtWho regarded solely the external interests of the church, 
cruel and perfidious acts show that Christianity had 
l^o^uced in him no moral change. The influence of Chris- 
^anity, however, is certainly manifest in the manner in which 
he directed his efforts to restrain the rude passiojis of his people. 
It was first under his auspicious rule that Adaldag, arciibishop 
of Hamburgh and Bremen, an active and zealous labourer both 
for the spread of Christianity and for the enlargement of his 
arohiepiscopal province, was enabled to cjpnceive and carry out 
the plan of consecrating several bishops for Denmark. One 
of these was bishop Liafdag, particularly celebrated for his 
devoted and influential activity. 

The Christian church, however, was not to obtain 
victory in Denmark without a fierce struggle in the first jphWSf 
between the pigan and Christian parties. The 
still quite numerous and powerful, and tthey were 
in tlieir feelings by the violent measures adopted by ifitarald 
for the universal introduction of Chiihtianity. ^Of4hki tone of 
feeling, Sveno, the son of IlaraUl, twice took advantage, and 
stirred up a rebellion against him. In 991 Ilarald perished 
in battle; and Sveno, who took the government, re-established 
the old religion, in coni])liance with the wishes of tile 
which had placed him on the throne. Tiie Christum pricFti^ 
were expelled. Libeutiiis, archbishop of Hamburgh and Bre- 
men, attempted in vain, by messages and presents, to give the 

* Many names of places in the Nortli perpetuate his memory, as for 
example, Poppholz, a forest between Flensburg and Schleswig, where, 
according to tradition, ho bnilt himself a hut. In a brook which dows 
by the spot, Hillegenbach, he is said to }ia\ e baptized his disciples. See 
Fantoppidan's Annales ecclesise Danicm, p. 158. The village Poppea- 
liUttel, near Hamburgh, may be reckoned also to this class. 
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feelmgs ol^ the youBf prSwce af ditfepent directfon. When tM 
I>ane »9 under this monarch, conquered England, they expe^jdeif ! 
their fury more particularly on the ^clergy and monka, and 
everyihing belonging to the chun^. In this Christian lan^; 
however j Sveno himself began to "he more temperate in hit 
opposition to Christianity, and even to return to the faith ini 
which he had be^ educated. His eon, Canute fhf Great, who 
reigned from the year 1014, was won over to CWstianity by 
the influence of the Cluistian churt^h in Eiighiiid . and especially 
of his consort, the English princess Emma, who was a devott^d 
Christian. But religion* was never able to obtain such mastery 
over him as to place an effectual clieck on the fierceness of h& 
passions, his love of rule and thirst foi conqut^st ; and the form 
in which Christianity had bee s taught him was so mixed up 
with superstition, as to furnish him with ample means of 
jiaeifying an alarmed conscience. When he became king of 
England and Denmark, lie applied himself with great zeal to 
the work of giving a stable foundation to the Christian church 
in his native country ^ and to this (*nd employed the labours of 
many ecclesiastics sent over from Kiigland. He showed great 
respect for everything that pertained to the church,* and by 
his ettbc^ to promote its interests, sougiit to atone for the 
deeds of violence clone by himself and his father. In the 
year lO^fhe started on a pilgrimage to Eome, which he had 
dong meditated, for the purposes of devotion, and to 

bes{^k the interest of the pope in belialf of his people. f He 
proposed to himseif, if we may believe him, in this enterprise, 
objects worthy of a Christian prince, all which he made known 
in a letter addressed to his people. I have with prayer, he 
writes, consecrated my life to God himself, resolving from 
henceforth to act in all things as shall seem right before him ; 
tS rule with justice and piety over the people wdio are ray 
f r’^jects ; and if, from the impulse of my youthful passions or 
from neglect, IJiave done many things in my past life con- 

^ ♦ Pulbert, bisho}) of Chartres, who had received from him a present to 
his church, writes in ^ply : “ Te, quern paganorum principem audiera^ 
mus, non modo Chris^num, verura etiam erga ecclesias atque Dei servos 
beni^nissiifmm largitorem agnoscimus.” See ep. 97. 

■ t As he says himself : Quia a sapientibus didici, sanctum Petrum 
atfostolttm magnahl potestatem acc<$pis5e k Domino ligandi atque solvendi,i 
clavigeruntqae esae i^ti coelestisr et ideo specialiter ejus patrocluium 
apud Deum ezjetere valde utile dixi. 
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trary to right, I now propose, with God’s help, lo retrieve 
every avrong. 1 therefore command my counselloi^, never 
henceforth to countenance any injustice out of fear to me, or 
favdur to any potentate whatever ; nor to suffer anytlifhg of 
the kind to find admission into my kingdom. I also Command 
the nobles in my kingdom, if tliey have any regard for my 
friendship or their own good, never to allow themselves in 
arbitral*}" acts of injustice and violence against any man, be he 
rich or poor. All, from the highest to the lowest class, shall 
experience exact justice according to the laws, and none shall 
depart from them, wlictlier for the Stike of gaining my roydl 
^favour from respect to the person of a nobleman, or for the 
purpose of collecting money from me.”* 

It was only by slow degrees, that the rudeness of a people,^ 
who, as Adam of Bremen remarks, thought it disgraceful to 
shed tears for their own sins, or at the death of their dearest 
friends, t could be subdued by the influence of a church which 
trained its members by legal discipline, and was only by 
gradual advanc<‘s they could be brougjit into closer contact 
with the mild and humanizing spirit of Christianity, 

As to the spread of Cliristianity in Sweden, the work com- 
menced by Ansehar bad been there also interrupted by tlwsj 
same causes which had operated in the case of the 
mission. For seventy yeais after Anschar’s death, UdthiUj^ 
beyond the transitory essays of Rimbert had beep^done f# 
this object ; when Archbishop Unni, ^VlIO under King llaraid 
Blaatand was performing a good and successful work in Den- 
mark, extended his labours from that country to Sweden. He 
met, as it ivS reported, with a kind reception from the Swedfsh 
king Inge 01ofst)n, and laboured among the people with good 
success ; but be died at l>irka, as he was about to return, in 
936. Owing to the inlimate connection with Denmark, where 
at that time the rcigii of Ilarald was so favourable to 
spread of Christianity, the gospel at all points found its way 
also to Sweden. Liafdag, bishop of Ripon, and the bisliop 
Odinoar, whom archbishop Adaldag had otdained for this very 

t* 

^ Wilkins* Concilia, T. I. fol. 298, 

t Lacrimas et plaiictum cfljteraque compunctionia genera, quee flo$ 
Ralubria censemiis, ita abomiuantur, ut nec pro peccatis suis nec pro car^ 
defunctis nlli flere liceat. 
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piirpoga^ ale said to havo teen fiarticularly ac^ve in promoltigf ^ 
this woA:, 

Fyom this lime, Christianity continued to make j^gress, 
though it often became intermingled witli paganism. The 
Swedish king OlofStautconnung, who reigned in the first hsAf 
of the eleventh century, declared himself at the beginning 
decidedly in favour of Christianity, and endeavoured to place 
it on a firm footing in his kingdom. English clergymen, 
Sigfrid, Grimkil, and others, who came thither by the way of 
Norway (see on i* future page) were active in these efibrts. 
As the famous temple at Up'^ala was the central point from 
which the old cultus was <*oiitiiinii]ly preserved alive in the 
hearts of the people, the king resulvt*d upon its destruction as 
the surest means of overtun 'no: tlie old popular religion* 
When this intention of the king came to bo known to the 
people, they entered into an agrooinont with him in a popular 
assembly, that he should select for himself the best portion of 
the country fj^r the purpose of founding in it the Cliristian 
church; but that eveiywhere eKo each should be allowed 
the free exercise of his religion. 1 he king cliose the western 
part of the country, and tlie first bishopric was founded at 
fcjkara in West-Gothl ind, over wliich an English clergyman 
by the name of Thurgef was ordained by archbishop Unvan. 
But otlier ecclesiastic‘-, coming over from England, attacked 
paganism with such inconsiderate zeal, as to arouse the fury 
of the heathen pepuhiion. One Wulfred, who had already 
beeh^the raeaxw of converting many, seized an axe and dashed 
to the finx)und a much venerated idol, lie was attacked by a 
body of furious pagans, and ilhid covered witli wounds.^ The 
less violent zeal of king Jacob Amnnd, Olof’s successor, con- 
tributed so much the more eliectually to the spread of Cliris- 
t;iltinity« Ills step-brother Emiind, who acceded to the govern- 
ment in lOol, pursued the same course of policy; but he was 
not so inclined to acknowledge the superior ecclesiastical 
authority of the Ifohbishop of Bremen, who acted as the pope's 
Wate, and was very desirous of setting himself up as patriarch 
ot the North. Osmund, the king’s bishop, who liad been 
ords^ed not in Bremen but in Norway, was for proceeding 
a more independent way in ecclesiastical afiTairs, and the 
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king mtmiaged him* The delates of the sA^libi^hqp of 
!Bremen met with a very bad reception in Sweden,} % eotiie- 
qit^io^ ^of which, the king and his bishop appea;iw .in an 
iliafevotimble light io the advocates of the reigning ch^uroh^ 
It would have been attended with very^pmrt^t 
oonsequences to tiie shaping of the church and^hltetiaa 
development in the North, if the reaction of th^. noi^tham 
|fl}rit of freedom against dependence oii the organs of the 
ifilpacy had lasted for a longer period. But under Stenkil, 
Sound’s successor from the year ] 059, the ancient relation 
to the church of Bremen was immediately restored. An event 
happened in the reign of this king, which must have given a 
Ikvourable direction to the current of popular feeling with 
regard to Christianity. A priest of the temple at tJpsula 
became blind. This man had heard a great deal said abouf 
the power of the Christian’s god ; and as there were many 
who worshipped Christ at the same time with the dcher gods, 
it would be no more than natural for him to ^conclude that 
this calamity had befallen him in conscmience of the anger of 
the only god, whom he slighted and ne^ectefl, the God of the 
Christians ; and as he hud sought in vain for help frqm«^hid 
own gods, he might now conceive the hope of obtaining 
by applying to the God of the Christians. While 
was occupied \^ith these thoughts, the Virgin JiSfary a{|||£i^ 
to him in a dream, and promised him that his sight slipet^^; 
restored if he would come over to tiic worship of!|lkS^^# 
The priest recov(‘ied from his blindness, and 
everywhere proclaiming the almighty po^^e^ of the 
Cod, and the of idols. The archbishop of Brentbn 

took advantage of nSpse favourable circumstances, and having 
consecrated Adah\ar(l, one of his clergy, to the episcopal 
office, sent him to S^^t(kn. Adalward entered upon ’his wo#h 
with great zeal, and, hi conjunction with bishop Egmo ^ 
SchoneiJ, made t^ery e.\ertioii to bring about the destruction 
of the temple at Ujisula, that strong-hold of |»aganism. They 
were ready to sutler every species of torture to effect tib^ 
obliect; but when king Steukil heard of their design, he 
deterred them, declaring that, if they carried it ibto 
they would not only fall victims themselves to the wrath pf 

The accounts on this ride, therefore, in Adam of Bremen, desem no 
confidence. 
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ih& pagan people, %ut itivolre him and the 'whole chareh itf 
Sweden in the greatest dangers.* 
jAocording to the observation of a contemporary and 

these events, the canonical priest Adam of Bremen, 
thoch n^iore might have been accomplished by the preacHhm 
m Sweden ; for the Swedes were very susceptible to religious 
impressions, and indeed inclined already to recognize a divine 
power in Christianity, and to unite the worship of Christ with 
the old worship of the gods. Says -\iipm of Bremen :t 
They receive the pr^a^cfaers of the truth with great kindness, 
if they are modest, able ; so that the bishops are 

even ^Ldmitted into theif popular assemblies, where they gkdly 
listen’ te their discourses eonoerning Christ and Christianity. 
And assuredly they might easily be converted to our faith, If 
bad teachers, who seek their own rather than the things of 
Jesus Christ, did not prove to them a stone of stumbling.”* 
The Normans, strictly so called, had manifold occasions, 4n 
their predatory excursions to the remote East and South, of 
becoming acquainted with Christianity among the Christian 
people, with whom they came in contact. Many of their 
leaders had, among their other adventures in distant lands, 
come to the knowledge of Christianity ; and in a life full of 
hazardous chances, and chequered fortunes, well calculated to 
awaken the consciousness of dependence on a higher power 
controlling human events, they were by various circumstances 
led J;o believe in the ^ God proclaimed by Christianity. And 
when by the same means they became more fully confirmed 
ip their faith, they were not wanting in a zeal to make known 
the God whom they worsI.i])ped to the rest of their country- 
men; but they failed of possessing that kind of Cliristfan 
knowledge, and that peculiar spirit and disposition of mind,, 
•which would lead tiiem to the appropriate means for diffusing 
..L.oad a religion like that of the gospel. The first who* 
attempted to jplant the Christian church in Norway was 
prince Hacon, before the middle of the tenth century. He 
had received a Christian education at the court of kiw 
Athrktan of England, and full of zeal for Christianity be 
remmed when a young man to Norway, where he malhe 
himself master of the kingdom; but he found both the 
peo]^ and the nobles of tbe4and blindly devoted to the 
L. c. c. 237. t L- c* 22^* 

2d2 
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gCon of Odin, and be would have soon lost thb throne, which 
md liot belong to him by the law of inheritance, if he had 
naMjcdy shown at the very outset his zeal for Christianity* 
He was obliged to perform his exercises of Christian wefrship 
hr secret, for which purpose he had obtained prieSts from 
England. Every week, he observed Sunday and Friday ; the 
latter as a fast-day in remembrance of Christ’s passion. He 
90 arranged it, that the ancient national festival in honour of 
Odin, the three days festival of Jol or Yule in honour of the 
sun-god Freyr (the dies natalis invicti Solis of the Scandina- 
vimt tribes), which was usually celebrated vith abundant 
fating, should be transferred to the time of the Easter fes- 
tival. Thus, without being disfurbetl, or exciting observa- 
tion, he could kec]) liis own festival in his own way. It was 
probably his design also, in some future day, to convert the 
heathen festival into the Christian one, since the very object 
of it, as in the case of tlie analogous festival among tTie pagans 
of the old Homan world, furuibhed an occasion »for so doing. 
Having first gained ov er his most confidential friends to the 
side of Christianity, as soon as he had reason to believe that 
his power was sufficiently established, ho proposed, in the year 
945, before an assembly of the people, that the w^hole nation, 
great and small, masters and servants, men and womc«, 
should renounce idolatry and sacrifiec‘5, worship the only true 
God, and Jesus (^Iirist his son, devote every Sunday to the 
exercises of religion, resting from alh labour, and observe 
every Friday as a fast^day. Such a propo’^ition to renounce 
at once the old religion and ciistoms of the land could of course 
serve only to exasperate tlie minds of a people who w'efe 
devoted to their ancient sacred institutions, especially as 
nothing had been done to prepare the way for such a measure 
by a previous inworking of Christianity upon their ihodes ol*. 
^thinking. The heads of households declared they could 
.gain a subsistence for themselves and their families if so 
much time were to be withdrawn from labour, * The labouring 
^lass and servants declared, that by so much fasting they 
would have no strength left to work. In many of the speeches 
^f the nobles, who took up the argument, zeal for the pld 
national religion and repugnance to a new and foreign worship 
opposed to the customs of the people was most emphatically 
expressed, and tte king's proposal repelled with universal 
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indignaticra. Btit tbe assembly was not satisfied to hav^ 
king desist from his attempts to introduce Ohristianit) 5 it 
was considered indispensable to the prosperity of the land^ 
that its king should take part in the public sitcrifice*^. At the 
beginning of winter, when, according to an ancient custoixf, a 
gj^eat sacrifice must be offered, the king was required to 
repair with the rest to the place where the ceremony was to 
be performed ; but he ate witli his Christian friends, at a 
separate spot, to avoid.dcfiling himself v ith the pagan sacrifice, 
and having his religious feelings annoyed by the sight of these 
heathen customs. This behaviour of the king, which seamed 
to cast a reproach on tlie festivals and customs of his people,, 
was regarded by them as an insult to Iiis subjects, to the kings 
his ancestors, and to the gods themselves. Sigurd, one of 
the most influential of the nobles, and who had been the most 
active in^procuring the government for Hacon, stood forth as 
mediator between the king and his irritated peoj)le, and con- 
vinced him 4hat, to avoid a popular insurrection, it would be 
necessary for him totyield in some measure to their demands* 
Hacon returned to his palace, and, taking his throne, the full 
goblets were presented, wliich, according to an ancient Scan- 
dinavian custom, must be drained dry in honour of the gods, 
Sigurd drank first to the king, in honour of Odin, then pre- 
sented it, filled up again, to the king himself. The latter, 
before touching it to his lips, signed the cross over it, as a 
protection against the polluting efiects of this approach to the 
service of demons. Tins act did not escape the notice of the 
assembled pagan nobles ; and tlie only way in which Sigurd 
could pacify them was by roundly asserting that tlie king had 
merely signed over the cup the hammer of their own god 
^/Thor. But oil the next day, the fury of the heathen people 
• broke out more fiercely. As every Christian was forbidden 
eat horse-flesh,^ it was now recjuired of the king, with 
clamorous up^r, that he should taste of it f but he finuJy 
refused. At length he consented, for form’s sake, to touch 
his lips to the cloili which lay over the edge of the cauldron, 
IP whicl^ the flesli had been seethed. Thus the king and his 

At the time of the planting of the church in Germany by Boniihce, 
%e gating of horseflesh was already denounced as a heathen practice. 

, Pope Gregory III. strictly forbade it, iu liis letter to Boniface of the year 
73d : “ Imm^ndum eaim cst atque execrahile.” See Boniface, epp* p. 36. 
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people sispamted^ mutually exated agamst eaeh othe? ; tlie 
ii^use he had been forced to yield so much against^ 
hie own rdigiotts feelings ; the latter, because the king^ altet 
all,, could not be brought back to the ancient sacred lit^and 
The celebration of the Yule-festival of this year 
led to a repetition of the same stormy and clamorous demands;; 
and the king, on this occasion, fearing lest the fury of the 
|i«sOple should break out in open rebellion, actually consented 
to eat part of the liver of a horse, and to drain all the cups 
drunk to its honour, without signing the cross over them. He 
: repented, however, of having ever consented to do a thing so. 

to his conscience, and was already resolved to try 
t|w3ortunes of war with the heathen party. The invasion of 
JPS country by a hostile power, which he met with the united 
^*Wength of bis people, was all that reconciled him to them. 
About the year 960, he was wounded mortally in battle. He 
now declared it to be bis purpose, if he should survive, to 
leave his kingdom, retire to some Christian nation, and by 
tears, penitence, and a reformation of life^ seek to obtain from 
God the forgiveness of his sins. TJie conviction bore like a . 
heavy weight on his conscience, that lie had denied the faith. 
His friends begged him to direct that his body should be 
transported to England, few interment according to the rites 
of Christian burial ; but he said he was unworthy of it. 
Having lived as a heathen, he desired to be buried as one. 
The universal affection of the })eople foi* this king, who 
died in battle for his country, wouJd afterwards be likely^^ 
have a salutary reaction on their feelings towards a religi«m| 
to vrhich he was so sincerely and zealously devoted. 

When the Danish king llarald, in 967, made hiniselfmaster 
of Norway, he sought to destroy paganism and 
Christianity by the same violent measures as he had resorted 
to in Denmark ; but here, as in the other case, these 
sures resulted %nly in a more violent reactioi^ of paganism. 
The person whom he appointed stadtholder w^ Yarl Bacon, 
Sigurd^s son, with whose assistance he liM conquered the 
country ; but as Bacon’s real object was to serve jiis oWn 
interest, he rendered liunself independent of his master, and, 
destroying all Christian foundations, showed great zieal im 
everywhere restoring again the pagan idolatry. But when 
he had fully secured possession of the sovereign power, he 
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tmder^ himself edioua by his oppressive tyranny, airi tlwl 
hatred with which he was r^rded by the people opened the 
way Olof Tryggweson, anotlier Norwe^n general, who 
wm aLiming at tlie sovereignty. 

This Olof had travell^ extensiveiy in foreign lanag; m 
Russia, Greece, England, and the neighbouring ports of 
Northern Germany. By intercourse with Christian nationa, 
in his predatory excursions, he had obtained some knowledge 
of Christianity, and had been led, by \*arious cireumstancoB, 
to see a divine power in it. In some German port he 
had become acquainted, among others, with a certain 
ecclesiastic from Bremen, Thangbrand by name, a 
priest, whose temper and mode ot life were but little suited 
to the spiritual profession Tiiis person carried about with 
him a large shield, having on it a figure of Christen the cross, 
embossed in gold. The shield attracted OloPs particular 
notice, fie inquired about the meaning of tlie symbol, which 
gave the priest an opportunity of tolling the story of Christ 
and Christianity, as )yell as he knew hoiv. Observing how 
greatly Olof was taken with the shi(‘ld, Thangbraud made 
him a present of it; for which the Norman chieftain richly 
repaid him in gold and silver, lie moreover promised to 
stand by him, if he sliouid ever need his assistance and pro- 
tection, in tlie future. In various dangers, by sea and on the 
land, which Olof afterwards oncounteied, he believed that he 
owed his life and saft‘iy to this shield ; and his faith in the 
divine power of the crucified one thus became stronger and 
istronger. At the Scilly Ishs, on the south-west of England, 
he received baptism ; upon which lie returned to Norway, 
his country, fully resolved tti destroy paganism. In England, 

again met with the piiest Tliang brand, wlio had been com- 
•pelled to leave his country for liaving slain in single combat 
of superior rank. Olof took him along to Norway, in 
the capacity of a court clergyman. No good*could be ex- 
pected to result from his connection with a person of this cha- 
racter. Inclined f>f Ins own accord to employ violent mea- 
autes for the destruction of paganism and the spread of Chris- 
tianity, he would only be confinned in this mistaken plan by 
Thangbrand’s influence. 

Olof was received in Norway with great joy, as the deliverer 
dP the country from the oppressive yoke of Bacon; and, no 



lie obtklned possession of tlie government^ than to 
iM^etilbe tetroduction of Christianity his chief concern. At 
W^aasemU^ of the people, the king stated that he i^ontd 
fOfnire of them such obedience as became freemen ; first, 
they should be knights to the sovereign Lord, whonf he him- 
self served — of the King of kings, the being who created 
heaven and earth, and who would make them, from servants, 
^brethren of his only begotten Son, and heirs of the kingdom 
of heaven. The kingdoms of the earth — he said— were 
j^tjtoinded for no other purpo^'e, than to form the citizens, by 
jKod institutions, for being incorporated into the kingdom of 
heaven. Olof everywhere destroyed the heathen idols and 
teno^les, and invited men to be baptized. Of those who would 
iUftit otherwise submit, he purchased obedience to his commands, ^ 
by conceding to them \arious privileges; but he also made 
use of threats and violence to extort obedience, and in many 
cases exercised a revengeful cruelty. Paganism fiad, how- 
ever, but very few maityrs, or OloPs violent nicasures would 
have turned to its advantage. Hit rei(ju ended with a war 
against the united powers of Denmark and Sw^eden, in which, 
in the year 1000, he lost his life 
As the foreign rulers, v\ ho divided Norway between them, 
though friendly to Christianity, took no active part in the work 
of planting the Christian church in that country, the pagan 
party, which, under the former reign, had been suppr|s&ed by 
force, were now enabled to cast ofi the yoke imposed on ti^em, 
and stand fortli free again ; but tlie other two parties — the 
decided Christidus, and tliose v\ho v^ere for unilmgtheviorshm 
of Christ with that of the old national gods — could also fredy 
express themselves. If, under Olof s reign, a more earnest 
and simple method had been pursued, to work upon tto reli-j 
gious convictions of the people, such an interval would have* 
proved a more important and salutary thing; since the piwdh 
ously-scattered seenh of Ciiiistianily, left to themselves, would, 
by their own inherent and divine vitality, h^ve surely made 
progress, aud freely developed tliemseh es. • But that spiritual 
element was wanting ; and this short period of free develop- 
ment was followed again by a domination of the IChristian 
church, arbitrarily forced upon the people from without ; for 
Olof the Thick, who deliveied Norway from her foreign yoke, 
came into the country in 1017, when already a dc^idrf Chris- 
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An, wiA bishops^ and priests, whom he brought wit'. Vm 
fiom England ; ana his mode of procedure was still moiie 
despotic than that of the first Olof, and attended with more 
liarshness and cnielty* He travelled through tlie ^ hole countiy 
with a view to arrange everytliing hmiself that was necessary 
for the effecting of his own object, and to ascertain with esact^ 
ness how far the cause had prospered ; and the obstinate were 
threatened with the confiscation of their goods, the maiming of 
their bodies, and various kinds of jiuni^hmcnt by death. Hence 
it naturally happened that many submitted lo baptism through 
fear, not changing tlieir religion, bat only practising it 
secretly ; though even this could not escape the jealous sc|U* 
tiny of the king, and such renegades, v lio liad never really 
been believers, incurred his particular displeasure. An un- 
productive season which, in 1021, followed, after a seiies of 
fruitful jicars, iu many of the provinces >vas looked upon by tlie 
heathen as a consequence of the anger of the gods, on accoant 
of the transilion to the worship of the strange (iod; and they 
who had submitted baptism mendy out of fear, began s^in 
to practise in secret more zealously the ancient rites, with a 
view to propitiate the angry deities. It came to the ears of 
the king that in the jirovincc of Thraiid a number of festive 
banquets had been held in honour of the gods; when, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, all the goblets were offered to the 
national gc»ds, tlie Ase^ ; .sacrifices were offered ; the altars 
sprjnkled with blood, and the gods supplicated to renew the 
productivity of llie earlli. Ho sent for a few delegates to 
come to him from tliat district, and state wdiat reply they had 
lo make to tluvse accusations. Idie most considerable man 
among them endeavoured to put a good face on the matter ; he 
they were nothing but the convivial meetings customarily 
held among the people of the land, and that words uttered on 
txdJ occasions ought not to be construed so strictly as those 

» Adam of Bremen names, as particularly distinguished among these 
the bishops Sigafrid, Grimkil, Rcwiulf, Bernard.; See c. 94, P* ^<5. He 
sAys'jof his zeaf for the extermination of all pagan superstition i ** Inter 
cfiStera virtutuii opera magnum Dei zeliim habuit, ita ut malefieos ^ 
disperderetf, quibns quum tota barbaris exuudet, pra^ipue Norwegia 
jtalibus monstris plena est. Nam divmi et augures, magi et incantatores 
'bentt^dque satellites antichristi^ibiihabitant. illos omnes et hujjus 
persequl decrevit, ut sublatis* scandalis firmius in tegno sno religio 
Chrisnana elpoescep^l,*^ 
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tiikm in times of soberness. Bat when, by closer inquiry, (Aot 
ind oqt that the inhabitants of this province, though they had 
SsdMpitt^ to baptism, had almost universally continued to be 
pagans, and that they observed the usual times of sacrifice in 
auti&inn, winter, and spring, in order to obtain a favourable 
MSon, he fell upon them unexpectedly, while engaged in 
eelebrating one of their spring festivals, and took terrible ven* 
geanee on those who had deceive<l him. As many, through 
»ur, now promised sincere obedience, he founded churches 
here, over which he appointed ])riests, who w'ere to make all 
Ae arrangements required for the due introduction of Chris- 
tianity*. 

* Bread for the most part of Olof s violent measures, induced 
obedience, indeed, though tliere was no sincerity in it ; while 
the boors, inflamed with zeal for their divinities, and 
urged on by the speeches of their leaders, he occasionally met 
wUh an obstinate, though short-lived resistance. ln“ the 
province of Dalen was a j^owerful man, named- Gudbrand 
(after whom the whole province was called Gudbrandsdalen),f 
a zealous champion of the old religion. This person assembled 
the people as Olof approacluHi, and tolling them that they 
ought not to wonder that the earth had not yet opened to 
swallow up the ])rofaiie monster who presumed to treat the gods 
with such insolent contemi)t, «iid tliey had only to bring out 
the great Tlior (a colossal idol), and let lum ajipear in public, 
when Olof and his whole force vould melt away like w#3(^^ 
The words were received by the multitude with a shout 0# 
exultation ; and, clashing together their sliields, the crowd# 
peasantry marched forth to meet the king, who soon put them 
to flight. Gud brand’s son was taken prisoner; and the king, 
after detaining him for a few days, sent him back to his father, 
to announce his own approach. Said Gudbrand, Who^ then, 
is this God of the Christians, whom 110 man has seen, or cwr 
see? We have a god whom every one can see, the great 
Thor, in whose presence all must tremble.” A meeting was 
agreed upon, where each party w^as to prove the power of its 
own god. Olof prepareil liimself for this meeting, the night 


♦ See Tormodi Torfiici hist. Norveg. 1. II. c. 21. I follow, In this 
whole aceount, the extracts from IS or them sources, contained in this 
instructive work, 

1 Stift Aggershuus on the borders of Stifts Berge^ and Dipntheun. 
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pinions, bf payer. Next day the colossal image of ThotV' 
overbroad with gold and silver, was drawn to the ptiWte 
pla€% and around it tlie pagans assembled^ The king diluted 
Colb^^,oue of his guard, a man of gigantic stature and great 
muiMmlar' strength, to stand near him. Gudbrand tirst ma(|e 
a i^eech, challenging the Christians to produce evidence of 
the power of their God, and pointing them to the great Thotf 
the eight of whom filled them all with alarm. Upon this 
Olof spoke : “ You threaten us with your deaf and blind 
god, soon to meet with a sorry end. But lift up y^jur eyes to 
the heavens ; behold our God, of whom ye say he can be seen 
by no one, how majestically he reveals himself in the radiant 
light.” The sun burst forth ; and at the same moment Col^ 
bein, as previously directed by the king, demolislied with a 
single blow the mighty idol. The monster fell, crumbled into 
small fragments, out of whieh crept a great mulutude of mice, 
snakes, and lizards. Gudbrand was no longer disposed io 
stake everything upon a god that could not help himself* 

The embittered stat^of feeling occasioned by Olofs despotic 
severity probably facilitated tiie conquest of the country by 
Canute, king of Denmark and England. The banished Olof 
returned, and prepared liiinself for a new struggle. He would 
receive none but Christians into his army. He caused the 
shields and helmets of his soldiers to be emblazoned with the 
sign of t^ie cross, and ga\ e them as his w atch-word, ‘‘ Onward, 
waniprs of Cliiisi, the«cio;>s and tlie king.” He was mortally 
wounded in battle on the 29th of July, 1033; and soon after 
his death honoured by the Clirkstians as a martyr. The fame 
the miracles wrought at hivS toml) sjireaii far and wide.f 
The day on which he died, the 29th of July, was universally 
observed as a festival by the ])eople of the North. 1 he vene- 
ration in which Olof was held could not fail to have a salutary 
re cjetion on the tone of popular feeling towards Cliiistianity. 
Adam of Bremen says of tlie Normans, who, by the intiuetjce 
of Christianity,® were first induced to leave off their piratical 
expeditions : J “ After receiving the gospel, educated in better 

♦ See I’ormod. Torf. 1. 11. c, 23. 

t Adam of Bremen sajs of his tomb, Hist. Eccles. c. 43: “ Ubi usque 
Hbdie pluribos miraculis et sanitatibus, qua? per eum fiunt, Domm^ 
ostendere dignatus est, quanti ineriti sit in ccelis, qni sic glorificatur m 
terris.*' ^ t De situ Daniie, c. 96. 
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sehooh^ they lemed to love peace, and to be contented wiflt 
titeir pover^**^ ® 

Anundr^ years after the occupation of Iceland* ‘by a 
K^ntoan colony, the first attempt was made to transplant 
(Jliristianity to that island. Thorwald, son of Codran, from 
a noble Icelandic family, roved the seas as a pirate, as wag 
eustomary with sons of the first Norman families ; he distin- 
guished himself, however, from others of this class by devoting* 
all he gained, beyond what was necessary for his own subsist- 
tmce, . to the redemption of captivcs.f This trait of phi- 
lanthropy spoke of better feelings in the heart of the rude 
Icd&nder, and formed, as we may presume, the medium of 
» Access through which Christianity reached him. Ills adven* 
tures brought liim to Saxony, where he fell in the way of a* 
certain bishop, Friedrich, ^ w ho instructed him in Christianity, 
atilf baptized him. Ilis conversion to Christianity pmoimted, 
iiirteed, to sometliing more than such conversions usually did 
among these rude inhabitants of tlie Norths wdio, while 
sojourning in distant land*,, were induced to become Chris- 
tians ; for the bishop Friedrich had probably given him better 
instruction, and lie showed the influence of Christian prin- 
ciples by renouncing ])iracy. Still it appears evident from his 
conduct that ho had by no means as yet experienced that 

♦ Where, perhaps, even earlier than this, tlic Irish m^ks, 
wandered everywhere and defied every hardship, had endejfvoar^tb 
form an estahlishment ; since it is intimuted in old Northern legenw^^tlujA 
the Normans, when they settled in this island, found thgr^ 
Christians (Papas, priests), Irish hooks, hells, bishops* stalfh, &c. 
Milliter's Geschichte dcr Einfuhning des Christentnums ia Ottuejoia]:^ 
und Norwegeii, Bd, I. S. 520; with which compare the remarlts of mohk 
picuil of Ireland, in 825, whose hook De mensnra orhis terrse, was first 
published by Walckenaer, Paris, 18u7. He speaks (De menSwa, p. 29^ 
of the Thile ultima (probably Iceland), in qua cestivo solstitio sole de* 
oanceri sidere faciente transitum, uox nulla. Bruraali solstitio pettude 
nullus dies. He then relates that ecclesiastics, thirty years before, had 
resided there from the 1st of Febniary to the 1st of ilfcgust. 

f See the account of the introduction of Christianity into Iceland, 
Knstni-Saga~-a narrative drawn fiom old traditions. The original Ice- 
landic, with a Latin translation, published at Copenhagen in J 773. 

X As he had been ab»ent six years from his diocese, he could not have 
been bishop of any particular see ; but if he had really received cpiscopid 
ordination, as from various circumstances it may be inferred that he hao, 
we must suppose that he had l>een ordained bishop of a church yet to 
formed among the heathon'~-episcopus regionarius. 
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iilOial cbaiif^e waiah Christianity «ims to effect-^the stoipy 
padsioi^ which swayed the rude pa^n of the Nonh were ii^ 
sUh4o^* In 981 bisliop Friedrich, in company with this Ice- 
Ismdio chieftain, his new convert, visited Iceland, in the hpp% 
m which he was encouraged by Thorwald, that he should jpe 
able to win over multitudes to Christianity. The first winter 
he spent in Thorwald's family, who laboured for some time 
without success, to induce his father to receive baptism. The 
old Codran worshipped more particularly, as his tutelary god, 
a stone,* possessed, as he imagined, of wonderful virtue, and 
refused to put faith in the God of the Christians, until it should 
be proved that he was mightier than his own. The bishop 
prayed over the stone, and it fell in pieces. This proved to 
the heathen the power of the Christian’s God. So states the 
later tradition which, no doubt, may liave mixed up the true 
facts of the case with fiction ; still in substance it accords 
fully witfif the character and manners peculiar to the infancy 
of those tribes of the Nortli ; and similar stories were recorded 
in connection with t|ie more authentic histories of missions 
among people at the same stage of culture. To the same class 
belongs an event which took place when Thorwald and the 
bishop attended the customary autumnal festival (see above). 
On this occasion two of those men called Bersetkers, who, in 
certain states of frenzy or possession, were supposed capable of 
doing extraordinary things, rushed frantically in, and proposed 
to* j^ss^unharmed between two fires. They did not escape, 
hov^ver, without a scorching; which was regarded as an 
efieijst of certain wprds spoken by tiie bishop over the fires ; for 
ibol^ng upon these endiusiasts as men possessed of evil spirits, 
he had pronounced a prayer over the lighted pyres, to confine 
the power of the demon. Both these men fell victims to the 
.popular fury ; but such occurrences, as it turned out in the 

left but a transient impression, except on a few individuals. 
Till the bishop could readily express himself in the Icelandic 
dialect of the d^mmon old German stock, the preaching to the 
heathen was done^by Thorwald. The latter stood forth also a.s 
tlie advocate of Christianity before an assembly of the people ; 

: bi|,t he not well received. Many of the Scalds (the 
l^ational poets), composed satires against Christianity and its 

* We may here call to mind the lapides uncti of the ancients. 





tlmwsMf yielding to the ir»pttl»e of hhi 
Pbck bloody roveiige on two of them for their defematoiy 
to 8|nte of the efforts of the bishops to pacify him, by gi^dog a 
lUllder toterptetation of the equivocal language wiudh had 
bi^tised. 'Within a period of five years they travelled to 
ecnapany over the whole island, often followed and stoned by 
the people, who threatened to arrest and accuse them as 
4$tiemies to the national gods. In tiie northern parts of the 
island alone they found many who were willing to be baptized, 
others who could not as yet be persuaded to submit to baptism 
*-*-wh!ether because they were not fully convinced of the truth 
of Christianity, or because this custom of baptism by immer* 
«ion appeared to them strange and foreign,^ or because for 
tto Iji^sons already exidained, they wished to put off the rite 
to^'the end of life.f Over these they made the sign of the 
^oss, and then admitted them to the class of catechumens. 
Others broke in pieces their idols, and ceased to pay tribute 
to the idol-temples ; yet without becoming Chri^stians.J One 
of the new Christians, Tliorwahl SpakbJdVarssun, went so ffir 
as to build a church upon his estate ; and the bishop appointed 
a priest for it, whicii produced a great excitement among the 
pagans. And wdiether the bishop now supposed that he could 
no longer remain iu Iceland ami liope to escape the fury, of 
the heathen, who threatened him and his companions with 
death, or whether he wished to expend the rest of his labours 
on Norway, with the assistance of Thoiwald, wdio belonggd^to 
a kindred race, the fact was, they went over to that country 
in the year 986 . The bishop, however, finding it impossibto 
to tame the revengeful spirit of his warlike companion, ?&* 
nounced Ins fellowship, and retired home to his native lan^ 

The kingOlof Tryggwe^on, of wlioiu we have alreadyispokilll^ 
•felt himself bound to labour for the spread of Cbristiafilty, not. 

MS 

* If laatrations by water were already in use amoag the aorthw* pa- 
gans, and a certain magical consecration was comceivia to be connect 
with them (see e. g. the words of the Kdda . ** Si mihi homo puer aqua eat 
adspergendus, ille non dejicietur, etsi in aciem veni^, non cadet homo ille 
ab ensibus.** Vol. III. of the tMiition of Copenhagen, 1828, p. 141), bap- 
tism coald not be universally regarded as a stiange and forei^ rite. ^ 

f The ernoe signare, Primsiguing. See 1. c. c. I. near the end ; airil 
c. 11. p. 15. . Comp. Finni Johamiflci Hist. Eccles. Island. T. I. Hafbu9. 
1772, p. 42, note C. 

X See Kristm-Saga, c. II. near the end. 
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0ply in Horwajr Wt also in the islands peopled hf 
colonies* He was :noved to this by a nataral intemt ibr ^ 
good of those who belonged to the same national stock, and 
2bo hj a concern for his own subjects, exposed^ bv their inteiv 
eourse connection with the pagan colonies ol Norway^ to 
be infected by the paganism still prevailing there, Kow as 
there were many Icelanders at the court of Orlof, who by hiB 
means had first become acquainted with, and then been eon- 
verted to, the Christian religion, he peisuaded one of these, by 
the name of Stefner, who belonged to one of th*J respectable 
families of Iceland, to undertake the work of intt^ucing 
Christianity into bis native laud. Here then was the case ci 
a layman going to his countrymen in the character of a mis- 
sionary. This happened in the year 996. He travelled over 
the whole i&land, but fuuii<i nono who were inclined to listai 
to his preaching. Even his own family declai'ed against him. 
Finding'it impossible to effect any good as a teacher, he con- 
tented himself with destroying the temples and idols. In this 
way he roinfed against him the wrath of the pagans, and his 
vessel, which lay at^anchor m the port, having been loosed 
from her moorings and driven by a storm to sea, the&e pagans 
interpreted it as a puuibhmeiit sent upon him by their god 
Freyr. At an «;ssembly of the people it was decreed that every 
man, from the fourth degree of kin, should be bound to prose- 
cute the Christians, as enemies of the gods. Thus the ties 
of blood were to be siuidtnd by abandoning the national divi- 
nities.^ bevcral of his kinsmen now appeared as accusers of 
Stefner, and being condemned, lie was forced, in 997, to leave 
hi# country and return back to king Olof. Another Icelander 
of the higher cla^s, lliallti, was banished from the country for 
composing a song in ridicule of the Icelandic divinities ; and 
^e, wiih his step- father Gi’-sur, repaired to Norway. Hero 
tho^e Icolaiiders generally, who were obliged to leave their 
country on account of their zeal for Christianity, met with so 
much the moJe friendly reception from king Olof. Other 
Christians, who siill remained in Iceland, did not fall away 
firoin the faith, though they dared not perfotfn openly the rites 
of Christian worship. Tlie first want of success, however, did 

♦ A crime of such a nature as to occasion a seTcrance of this sort was 
designated by the name of Frbndafion. 
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not induce the king to abandon his purpose, and he toqjt ad- 
tatitiige of an opportunity which soon presented itself of carry- 
ln^it into execution. . * 

Tfaangbrand, the worthless priest of whom we have almdy 
spoken, having received an appointment from the kfeig on a 
certain island, after squandering away the property of the 
ehurOh, had endeavoured to cover up his lavish expenditures 
by extortions made on the pagans. Having thus fallen into 
disgrace, nootlier course remained for him to regain the fevour 
of his monarch, but to offer liis services for the work of trans- 
planting Christianity to Iceland. He first visited that island, 
as aiaim^bassador of king Olof, in the year 997. A person less 
procure an entrance for Christianity to the hearts of 
jjPieii/ifeOuld scarcely be found. If lie effected anything it could 
only be outward conversions, brought about by constraint or 
other foreign means addrc'ssed to the senses. As soon as it 
became known that Thangbrand and Iiiv associates were Chris- 
tians, no man would have anything to do with them, not even 
so much as to show them a port. King Olof s authority, 
however, procured for them a favourable reception from Sido- 
hallr, a man of some importance, wlio was perhaps already 
favourably disposed to Cliristianity in consequence of what he 
had heard about it. On the festival of St. Michael, wl^ 
Thangbrand was celebrating mass with great pomp, in his tipt, 
Hallr felt a curiosity to witness these ceremonies. The dOehe 
made a strong impression on tlie pagan’s mind, Thij^ prepared 
the way for his conversion to the Christian faitl| afte^ wnich 
he stood by the priest Thangbrand in liis labours. The latter 
found means to address the people at their popular assemblies. 
He travelled through the country and baptized many, but the 
bards (the Scalds) persecuted him with their sarcastic songs, 
as an enemy to their gods. The warlike Thangbrand, ^►having 
revenged these insults by killing two of the bards, was pursued 
as a murderer and compelled, after remaining two years in 
Iceland, to return, in 999, to his king. He donplained of the 
insults which he had received while acting ipjs the king’s am- 
bassador : he describrnl the Icelanders as obstinate and incor- 
rigible enemies to Christianity. By this account Olof was 
transported with anger; he resolved to take severe retribV' 
tion on the pagan Icelanders who had just come to visit 
him* He commanded them to be thrown into chains ; but the 
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two Christians from Iceland, already mentioned, Hiallti and 
Olssup, endeavoured to pacify him. They informed him that 
Thai^brand had made himself odious by his violent mode of 
procedure; that the Icelanders, if properly treated, might 
easily be won over to Christianity ; and they reminded mm 
of a characteristic remark of his own, 'evincing at once the 
waimth of his zeal for the spread of Christianity and its lack 
of knowledge, that he was ready to forgive a crime of any 
magnitude, if the transgressor would < on. ent to he baptized.*’ 
He then agreed to pardon all Icelanders if they would embrace 
Christianity. He detained onh four of the most considerable 
men as hostages, and all the Icelanders near his court sub- 
mitted to baptism. In the spiirig of the year 1000, Gissur 
and Hiallti engag^l in a mission to their native land, accom- 
panied by the prie;st Thormud and some oth^^r ecclesiastics. 
They caiyied with them building materials, supplied by kmg 
Olof, for the erection of a church in Iceland. Such as had 
remained Christians in secret now came forth openly. Hiallti, 
Gissur, and Hallr of^Sido, stood high in the esteem of their 
countrymen, and knew how to approach them. Thus was 
farmed an important Christian party ; and this was fought by 
a pagan one >%ith the utmost exasperation of feelings. A 
religious war seemed inevitable, but was prevented by the 
Influence of the prudent followers of the pagan party, and of 
those who, though not as yet Christians, had lost their confi- 
dence ic the power of the gods.*^ Iliat this last was the case 
with numbers appears from the following example. The 
frightful account of the eruption of a volcano, having been 
seized upon by the pagans and represented as an evidence and 
token of the ansrer of the gods, one of their own priests, Snorro, 
rxclaimed, What was it, then, which excited the auger of 
the gods, when the rock on Avhich we now stand first emitted 
flan/Bs?” 

The pagans i^olved, as was customary on occasions of great 

♦ Even before the*nfluence of Christianity had wrought this in Ice- 
land, it is reported of many that the original consciousness of God had 
80 far pierced through the fog of idolatry as to determine them to pay 
religious homage only to the creator of the sun. See M (inter’s Churen 
l^tory of Denmark and Norway, vol. I. p. 623. To such cases Adam 
ofBremen probably alludes, when he says of the Icelanders ; “Licet 
ante susceptam fidem natarali quadam lege non adeo discordarent a 
nostra re1i;^nt.** Hist, cedes, p. 150. 
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of the four districts of the island (anirti^th 
iug to the four points of the compass) should offer two men im 
tinoridce to the gods. Upon this Iliallti and Gissur said, tn 
their fri^nis : — The pagans devote as sacrifices to their*|gO(ia 
the^most abandoned men, and cast them headlong j&ofa precis 
piees* We will choose an equal number from the best of the 
people, who, in the true sense, shall devote themselves ae 
offerings to our Lord Christ, shining forth to all as conspi- 
cuous examples of Christian life and confession/* The pror 
posal was adopted and executed. Conformably to the Icelandic 
constitution of government, each several district had its priests,, 
who prodded not only over the religious rites of the people, 
but also over the legislation and the administration of justice 
who had to direct the deliberations when new laws were pro- 
posed at the national assemblies, to promulgate these laws and ' 
see to their execution. Now, as the pagan laws were no longer 
agreeable to the Christians, the latter chose Sido?Hallr as 
their head, requesting him to draw up for them ^ schedule of 
laws in accordance with the Christian point of view. But in 
this way the people would be divided into two opposite parties, 
not only in religion but in their civil affairs. Such a schism, 
which certainly might lead to a civil war, Sido-Hallr wished 
to avoid. For this purpose he repaired to the priest * Thorgejiw 
then holding the office of chief supervisor over the legislatioi^^jj 
who was probably himself alr(»ady inclined to Christi$m||i^$ 
It was agreed that he should propose new laws for thengj^H 
nation, and that among these he should adopt three 
of Christianity ; while it was conceded that, in some OMkor 
respects, he might allow indulgence to the deep-rooted pagan- 
ism, leave many things still undetermined, and the whole to 
the reforming influence of Christianity after it had once^ 
become firmly rooted. As a compensation for carrying out 
this project, Sido-llallr paid Iiim a certain amount of geld. 
Thorgeir now summoned a national council. When con- 
vened, he represented before it the great dan^r which must 
accrue to the nation in case two different legislatures and two 
governments should spring up within it: it would sow the 
seeds of a civil war, which would fill the island witii desola- 
tion; better far that both parties should make mutual conees^ 

* Coda. t The office of Logsd^ 
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dbus, imd so unite ih a legislation which shouhl he valid IbV M 
whdl^sland. These representations were favoumbly received, 
and both parties came to an agreement that they would 
^ laws proposj^ by Thorgeir, which were at fbllows:^ 
h All Icelanders should submit to baptism and profess 
tianity* 2, All idol-temples, and images standing in publie 
view, should be destroyed. 3. Whosoever publicly offei'eti to 
idols, or exercised the pagan rites of worship, should be ba- 
nished. But for any man to practis** t!.e pagan religion in 
private, should not be reckoned as a crime. To eat of hoiwe- 
flesh,* and to expose children,! were not as yet forbidden by 
law: and the ancient customs, not at variance with Chris- 
tianity, were to remaiii. 

Thus, while Christiaiiiiy was recognised as the public reli- 
gion, paganism might still subsist along with it, as a private 
religion, ;8wnong a portion of the people ; and so one thing and 
another, in manners and customs at variance with Christianity, 
might still endure. Through the influence, however, of those 
principal men of tlie^ nation wlio united with zeal for Chris- 
tianity a warm love for their country, Christianity was gradu- 
ally introduced more and more into the life of tiie people. 
mttg Olof, the Norwegian saint (see above), endeavoured to 
make his code of ecclesiastical laws, drawn up by bishop 
Grimkil, valid aho in Iceland ; and on learning that the ex- 
posure of infants and other customs springing out of paganism, 
still^rr u- ed there, he sent, at the very beginning of his 
reign, an embassy to Iceland for the purpose of inviting the 
pjpiest, who then administered tlie office of Logsdgu in Ice- 

♦ See above, p. 405. 

. t As in China and the islands of the South Sm, so also amonp^ these 
ocandinuvddn tribes, it was customary, and perm ill ed by law, to expose 
*and leave to perish such children as the parents did not choose to bring 
up , 'which was done not merely by such as lacked means of subsistence 
for their offspring but also by such as found something objectionable in 
the make and shape of their bodies. It is true that in the case of the Ice- 
landers, even in theia condition of paganism, some indications are to htt 
^scovered of a reaction of the moral feelings, more developed among 
tiiem than among the South Sea islanders, against this unnatural custom. 
Yel it was only by the influence of Christianity that it could be wholly 
SjOppressed. How aiflicult this was, appears from the fact, that even when 
men ventured to forbid the public exercise of pagan rites, yet they dared 
not extend the prohijhitio i to this point. See on this subject the ramArk • 
in Finni dohu'^isriy Hist eccies. Island. T. I. p. 68. 
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landi to those heathenish customs,* At first fordgn 

l^hops only laboured in Iceland, without any fixed dmeese^ 
^issur) however, who had done so much for the difiPusion of 
ChrisUajiity in his native land, saw clearly that Christianity 
eotoM not exist and flourish without culture. He sent his son 
to Erfurt to be educated in the school there established, 
iDlus person, on liis return, imported the seeds of knowledge into 
bis country. By the choice of the people he was consecrated 
bishop in 1056, and established his episcopal see at Skalholt, 
a place fixed upon by his father. This was the i^st episcopal 
see established in Iceland ; the second was founded at Holum 
in the yjpr 1 107. The first bishops, sprung from the ancient 
and {jn&ipal families, and who had received their education 
in foreign parts, were enabled through their great influence 
(being reverenced as fathers and looked up to for counsel and 
c^vice on all subjects), to act so much the more efficb;ntly for 
the extirpation of the remains of heathenism.^ The historian 
of the Northern church, the canon Adam of Bremen, says 
concerning the Icelanders, at the end of Hhis period — As in 
their simplicity they lead a holy life, and seek nothing beyond 
what nature has bestowed on them, they can cheerfully say with 
the apostle Paul, ^ having food and raiment, let us be there- 


with content* (1 Tim. vi. 8); for their mountains serve ^ 
them as cities, and their springs are their delight. Ilafj0|p 
people, whose j)overty no one de^pi^es, and happiest|,in tli^| 
that at the present time tliey have all “deceived ^’bristii»^^‘ 
Many things are remarkable in their manners ; but* 
their charity, which places all they own in coninw^ 
the foreigner and to the native.” J ’ 


After the same manner Christianity was 
Norway, under the r(*igns of twb Olof^'^to series oft 
Northern islands dependent on this kingcloni-*r^to the^Orcades § 


♦ See Tormod. Torf. hist. Norveg. 1. II. c. 2. 
t Adam of Bremen : Kpiscopum liabent pro rege, Ud cujus nntum 
respicit omnis popnlus, quiotpiid ex Deo, ex scripti^ris, ex consuetudiae 
aliarum ^ntium ille constituit, hoc pro lege habeut. 

X See Hist, eccles. the edition above cited. 

I Go the islands of the Orcades, establishments had perhaps 
Ibupded already by the Irish monks (see above, p. 412), till tl^ey wem 
driven away by fear of the Normans. The above-mentioned Dieou 
apeaks (p. 30) of the islands in septentrionali Britaunim oceano, qute a 
septentnonalibus Britannim insulis duorum dleram ac ^ocUum recta 
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^nd to the Faroe idands. King Olof Tiyggweson sent fqr a 
nmn, by the name of Sigmund Bresterson, who, after haVli^ 
Siiflferea from thepeiiod of childhood a variety of misfortunes# 
and passed through strange adventures, had attained to great 
power m the Faroe islands. To this man he promlseii^is 
friendship and great honours if he would embrace Christianity ; 
assuring him, however, that by so doing, instead of injuring him- 
self, he would secure a title to the har)pine8s which Almighty 
God would bastow on him, as on evei y other mau who Kept 
his commandments from love to the Iioly Spirit— .viz. to reign 
for ever with his beloved Son, the King of kings, in the highest 
bliss of the kingdom of heaven. Sigmund might the more 
easily be persuaded to embrace Ohristiaoity, as he seems to 
have been convinced of tlje vanity of idolatiy, even before he 
had found anything better to hati^fy his religious need. It 
was this circumstance whicli had encouraged Olof to hope that 
by Ills means the way might be prepared for establisKiiig 
Christianity in the Faroe inlands, for he had heard that he was 
not in the Ifabit of sacrificing to the gods like other pagans.* 
He, with his followers, all received baptism — then first was he 
instructed in Christianity. returned home, in 998, with 
ecclesiastics supplied by the king ; but on 2 >roposing to his 
people- that they shonld all renounce idolatry and submit to 
baptism, he met with the most determintHj opposition ; and it 
was not till after he had overcome it by force, in 999, that he 
could induce the people of Faroe to be baptized ; hence the 
majority 'remained pagans in their way of thinking, and re- 
lapsed into idolatry as soon as they had nothing more to fear. 
I$igmund, however, caused a cliurcli to he erected on his own 
estate, and continued to labour for tlie ‘spread of Christianity, 
^eanwlnle another principal man of these islands, nam^ 

, xhrancl, who had resisted Sigmund from the first, and only 
yielded to superior force, turned back again with his fol- 
lowers to paganism. King Olof the saint took great pains, 

navigatione. plenis 'felis assiduo feliciter adiri queunt ; and he says of 
them, in quibus in centum ferme annis eremitm ex nostra Scotia navi- 

g flites habitaverunt. Sed eicuti a principio mundi desert® semper 
emnt, ita nunc eansa latronum Normanuorum vacu® anchoretis plenm 
innnmerabilibas avibus ac diversis generibus multis nimis mariuarutn 
avium. 

♦ See the Fiireyingia-Saga, published by Mohniko. IS.'IS. p. 32 b 332.. 



al^ to tke Gbridtiao chmch in these islands on 

Ut^ the reign of Olof Tryggweson, the seeds of Gfcwbih 
tl^aaity were iirst conveyed by Leif, an Icelander, in theoyeat 
999, to Greenland, which had been discovered and,»peo{di9d 
but a short time ^before. In 1055, a certain Albert was sent 
to the Greenlanders, as their bishop, by Adalbert, archbishop 
of Hamburgh or Bremen ; and in a bull by pope Victor II*, 
defining the archiepiscopal district of the Hamburgh and 
Bremen church, Greenland was assigned to this see.* In 1059, 
Ion or John, a Saxon or Irish bisiiop, is said to have made an 
attempt to introduce Christianity among the inhabitants of one 
of the three coasts of North America discovered by adventurers 
from Iceland, but to have died there as a martyr.‘|’ 

Several tribes of Tartarian and Slavonian origin, dwelling ' 
on the borders of the Kast-Boman empire, were in this period 
brought over to Christianity. Among these were ‘^the BuL 
garians, who, coming from the central parts of Asia, and 
spreading themselves along the borders of tJie Kdman empire, 
had among Slavonian nations, adopte(f their language and 
customs. Becoming invohed during the ninth century in 
frequent wars with tlie Greek empire, in whicli they carried 
off Christians, particularly monks and ecclosiastics, as captives, 
they were instructed by them in Christianity. In an irruption 
of the Bulgarians into tlie Roman empire, a.i>. 813, accom- 
panied with wide devastations and the c^ipture of Adrfanople, 
they dragged off, with other captives, a bishop. This ^rson 
formed the companions of his captivity into a church, who 
remained true to their faith, even in the midst of heathenif, 
and earnestly laboured for its spread. Many of them perished 
as martyrs ; among these, the bishop himself.! Then, some- 
wljat later, a captive monk, Constantine Cypharas, endeavoured^ 
to carry forward the work thus commenced, though not yith 
any great success. It so happened, however, that in the year 
861, the empress Theodora, for some special reason or other, 

* See Miinter*8 Oeschichte der Einfuhrung des Christenthujoas in 
Ditnemark und Norwegcu, Bd. 1. s. 556. 
f L. €. 8. 561. • 

i See Constantin. Porphyrogenit. Life of the emperor Basklim 
Macedo, c. IV. Hist. B)aaut. ed. Venet. continuatores post Theepha^ 
nem, p. loo 
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IMeled to nAma Ihb monkfvom bondage, and to |H»(meUs 
voturfi to his native eountiy. At this jundture a sister of the 
Bulgarian prince Bogoris resided at Constantinople, wbitW 
in early youth she had been conveyed as a captive, and wheiMf 
nhe ha^boen brought up and educated as a Christlar) ; |nd 
tiie negotiations to effect the redemption of the above-men- 
nioiied monk resulted also in her being sent back to her 
Iriends. She now considered it her duty to complete the 
Vrork for which the monk Constantino C'ypharas had prepared 
<tbe way, by labouring to gain over her brother to the Christian 
i&ith ; but surrounded as he was by rude Bulgarians, and 
dreading, if he should desert tt\^ faith.of his fathers, an insur- 
rection of his people, she foiu»d him HWle inclined to listen to 
tier exhortations. Bu<^ outward circumstances favoured her 
pious efforts. A famine, severely oppressive to the country, 
eoftened the heart of Bogoris, so that he became more suscep- 
tible to Religious impression*^, and was even induced to Leek 
help from the God of the C’hristians. Having remarked the 
tfondness of *the priijce for painting, his sister availed herself 
of tins circumstance, and sent for Methodius.* a monk and 
Wilful artist, probably the same who is so deservedly cele- 
brated for his ^brts generally to ctleot the conversion of the 
Slavonian tribes. Bogoris, being an ardent lover of the 
oiiase, commissioned this monk to paint a hunting scene in 
one of his palaces ; but instead of it, he drew a sketch of the 
last judgment, and ♦he impression it produced on the mind 
of Bogoris furnished an opportunity for making him better 
acquainted with Christianity. He was baptivSed between 868 
had 864 it and as tin* absent Greek emperor Michael stood as 

• The arguments adduced by Schlbzer, in his edition of Nestor’s 
Bussiau Annals. P. III. p. 171, against the identity of the two, are, to 
say the least, not conclusive, though it is ceitainly singular that 
Methodius, if be lalioured in Bulgaria as a missionary, did not bestow 
more pains on tHs mission, as we might expect him to have done from 
his mode of procedure in other Slavonian missions, of which we shall 
^peaJk hereafter. • 

t A ehronoiogical mark is furnished by the letter of Photius to the 
hh^ops cf the East, which contains his charges against the Latin 
(^pSutroh ; for in it he says, that two years had not yet elapsed since 
Sumversion of the Bulgarians, when the false teachers of the western 
&mnd eutrsmee among them, which must have happened shortly# 
before he wrote this letter, yd^ Utiuv rtu thm ‘h 



the iiemeMiefattel%* nMte» 
ir|ie,^waii then ptetvietteli ef Oonstaetlnople, 'imte Mm a I<stog 
liWAr, eAhe>tte^ him to prosecute the work wJiicb haa be^ 
imd to take every pains for the conversion at his 
]^ecifile ; at the same time expounding [to him the essential 
of Chtistian faith and morals. In the beginning of his 
letter, he unfolded at large the matters belonging to church 
orthodoxy, as contradistinguished from the different heresies, 
to which he added a brief history of the general councils of 
the church, things which the rude Bulgarian prince was 
neither prepared to understand nor to make use of in any way 
for the promotion of l^is equally rude Christianity. In the 
second part of his letter, he explained, indeed, the require^ 
ments of Christian morality, representing love to be the ful- 
filling of the law, and saying many things which were well ' 
adapted to the capacity and wants of the Bulgarian prince ; 
but he said a great deal besides which was wholly outfof place. 
Among other councils of state-craft, he gave the following, 
with reference to the political divisions in the Bulgarian 
nation, then no doubt on the eve of breaking out in conae^ 
quence of Bogoris* defection from the national religio^i. 

Concerted insurrections, which cannot easily be suppressed, 
it is the better plan to ignore and allow to be forgotten, ♦rat4w(ir 
than attempt to suppress them by force. For the effect of m 
contrary course is often only to add fuel to the fire, 
cause serious dangers, and groat damag^cven after th^liBittJr 
has been won ; but appeasing the storm by gentle 
avoids both the clanger and the injury, while it promotes 
humanity and wisdoui,”^ On tlie whole, it appears quitte 
evident that the learned and highly accomplished Photius 
could not so well adapt himself to the condition of this people,^ 
as a Western bishop of simpler feelings, but more accustomed 
to associate with men at a similar stage of culture. ^ 
But^the Bulgarian prince Michael, following no doubt his 

<ri»f fl-Afv X#irTia»wv rtfiMireg PhOwii epistolss. Loild* 

1651, ed. Montacut. p. 49. 

♦ See Constantin. Porphyrogenit 1. IV. c. 14 et 15, 1. ci p. 75, and 
Jsseph. Genes, reg. L XV. p. 97, ed. Lachmanu, in the new edition*’ of 
the Corpus Hist. Byaant by Niebuhr. <p 

t See the first long letter of Photlns, in the edition of these letters by 
Richard Montacute, bishop of Norwich. Lond. 1651. fol. fO, 



wie notlonts of Obrktiaiiity, proceeded to force his people to 
thdr re%loo* The conseque ice waa a revolt against 
4ia authority.^ He succeeded in suppressing it; and tho 
dme} revenge which he now took ou the guilt>, proves 
alight apd auperheial character of i)i.s Christiauity . He order^ 
that the principal men 'U ho had been concerned in this in($ur* 
arection should be executed. On the part of the Greek church, 
there seems to have been an entire want of the proper care 
which was needed in order to the thriving of Christianity 
among so rude a people, 'fhe deficiency of clergy induced a 
Greek layman who happeneci to be among them to set himself 
up as their teacher, pretending that he was a priest j and by 
him many were baptized. Bat when t!iey found how they 
had been deceived by him, thi y cut oft* his nose and ears ; and 
after inflkting upon hiui many oilier personal injuries, banished 
him from the country. f Other (;i reeks introduced various 
strange stories and superstitions among the people. They 
boasted of being able to forctel all future eionts from the 
Scriptures. :|? They pretended that the true chrism was to be 
found in their countfy alone, whence it was distributed tltrough 
the whole w'orld,^ Teacheis of various nations and fiom 
distant regions came also to Bulgaria, preaching very different 
doctrines, so that the people hardly knew what to believe.H 
In tins state of things, reasons partly of a political nature, the 
existing differences with the Greek empire, and the closer 
conneotioiis which h^d heeu formed w>th the German empire, 
anirpaitly religious, the uncertainty produced by the collision 
of the doctrines propagated among them, and the hope of 
•receiving, as many other rude nations had done, a settled 
form of doctrine from the church of Peter, all these cir- 

♦ ^Constantin. Porphyrogenit continuat. IV. c. 15. The more aoen- 
rate accounts are diawn from the letter of pope Nicolaus I. to this 
prince, presently to be cited (c. 17), 

t In the letter of Nicolaus, 0 . 14. .... 

X L. c. c. 77, Grsecorum quibusdam codicem accipientibus in mani- 
bns clausum, unus*ex iis accipiens parvissirnam particulam ligni, hanc 
intra ipsum codioem condat, et si undecunque aliqua vertitur ambiguitas, 
per hoe a^rmant scire se posse quod cupiunt. 

•S L. c. c, 94. , . • ^ 

» jj .!». c. c. 106. Multi ex diversis locis Christiani advenennt, qm proat * 
Woluntas eoram existit. xnulta et varia loquuntur, id est, Grseci, Armens 
(perhaps Paulii^s) ei ex emtcris locis. 
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bcM^^ lax to fenr 6^, ^to apply for helpiio pi^ JNfkiM^C 
3%k|M9|^, In to fdUowing ym^ sent two Italian biMlio|il * m 
•dJltSi tompotentiades to Bulgaria, perhaps also with the»prw^ 
paam appointing a bishop for that provinoe.t 
4lito SiU^ and other books suited to the %vants of the now 
totoh, ■with a letter, in which he answered a hundred ami 
am questions and petitions proposed to him by the Bulgorimis* 
3?lim answers show that it was not the sole anxiety of the 
Ipopeto introduce among the Jilulgaiians the institutions of the 
Soman church, the papacy, and a Christian ceremonial ; but 
that he was at great pains also to direct their attention to to 
things requisite for the advancement of the Christian lifs. 
And the respect which he paid to the peculiar situation and 
wants of the newly converted people, evinced his pastoral* 
wisdom. 

He told the Bulgarian prince and his nobles, artd endea*» 
voured to convince them of it by passages from the Bible, 
that they had sinned, in i)ermitting the innocent t’o suffer wi^ 
to guilty. And even with the guilty whom God had delivered 
into their hands, they ought to have pursued a more genlis 
course, sparing their lives, so as to give them an opporttliMi!j^ 
of voluntarily and cheerfully seeking forgiveness for wh^4li^ 
had done.J With regard to those who would not 
idolatry, lie said, it should be attempted to bring toift 
fditii by exhortation and rational persuasions rallieir by 
force. If they refused to listen, it M^as only nocessary *to avoid 
Intel course vuth them, thus they would become ashamed of 
their folly ; but in no case should resort be hod to violencb 
to enforce belief, for nothing could be good which did not flow 
from free inclination of the will§ God required only a, 
voluntary obedience ; had it been his pleasure to use? force, 
none could have resisted his almighty power. Such as refused 
to be converted, were reserved to the judgment of Qod, The 

« 

* See Anastas. Preefatio ad Coneil. ConstaAtiaop. IV. HardUhi. 
Ckmeil. T. V. p. 757, respecting tin* Bulgarian prince idoneos institutores 
expetiit et accepit, Paulum scilicet Populoniensem et Foxaao«iBa Porbt- 
^ 'vasem. ‘ 

f; At to close of his letter be speaks of to futnrus episoopas. « 

f L.c, c. 17. 

I h. c. c. 41. tone, quod cx veto non eat, bonum esse non petetft. 
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vm im dlmely bound by the pfejediM if 
laie i^eetittg tbe lawi and rights of the ohiurid), to 
tbi» ^nateiple iti its full extent. He made a difference* be- 
twem unbeMevew and those who fell away from the faithr 
though fe reality the difference was ouly outward ; yet to the 
latter, he applied the law^ of the Old Testament against Wae- 
idiemers. He sharply Tepro\ed tlw Bulgarians for thmr 
onjuetand cruel conduct totiards the above-mentioned Greek 
priest. He nndeitook his defence, on the ground that he had 
adopted that fiction from pioii- motives, and Vtith the hope of 
leaving many whose confidence he could not otherwise have 
g^inf^ ; and even if he deber v el (o be punished, banishment 
from the country would have been siifficioiit in ins case.f The 
pope was consulted resiiectint; the beaiing of the cross, which 
he explained, t as meaniiig the moitification of the fiesh, or 
compassion to our neighbour ; for it was our Lord’s command 
that we fhould bear the cro^^ in our hearts. But men or'ght 
also to bear'it on their bodies, so as to be constantly reminded 
of their dutj to bear it in the heart. In ans\\(5r to the question 
on wha^ festival day? men ought to rest from bodily labour, 
he was not satisfied witli baitiy naming the days, but took this 
opportunity to instruct the Bulgarians with regard to the 
of fehti^als and of resting fiom labour on such (iays.S 
Men, he said, w ere bound to rest from ilieir labours on festival 
day*?, in order to have more leisure to attend church, to 
occupy® themselves with piajer, witli bpiritual songs, and with 
the tluine word, to imitate the example Of the saints, and to 
distribute alms among the poor. But if a man neglected all 
these things, and souaiidered away in idle amusements the 
time taken from lawful occupations, be would do better to 
I labour on such days with his own hands, that he might have 
, K>]x^tLing to bestow on the needy and suffering. 

in count ction with all tliese points, the pope was careful to 
warti the Bulgarians against a superstitious reliance on out- 
ward things, 1» wluch they w'ere easily exposed, by reason of 
theii previous pagan notions and habits. They had asked 
him what they were to do in times of war, in case of surprise 
by a suddon./attack of the enemy, whilst they were assembled 


♦ I4. c, c. 18. 
X JU c. c, 5 


j L. c. c. 14—17. 
§ L. c. c. 11. 



AGAINST CEXrfeX HJNlSHMmTS. 

la tlic church for prayer, which would leave them no oppor- 
toilty to f nish th^r devotions. He told them that the d^ 
motions thus commenced might be finished in any other pkcl^/; 

Christians were not confined to any particular plaee df 
prayer, like the ancient Jews to Jerusalem.* They hid ^ked 
hhh, whether they might be allowed to go out on any day to 
bt^tle; to which he replied,! that in the pursuit of their 
lawful business, men were not restricted to particular days, 
save only (sudden emergencies excepted) the festivals he had 
ihentioned, which were reverenced by all Christians got as 
though it were wrong to do things lawful even on those days; 
for m«h should not rest their hopes on particular times and 
seasotls, or expect to derive help from them, but only on the 
living God. Rather, on these festivals they should be more 
diligent in prayer, except prevented by some unavoidable ' 
necessity. So, in answer to a like question respecting the 
times for fasting he said All wars and contenti'Ons came 
from the temptations of the great adversary; hence they 
should, if possible, be avoided, not only in time^ of fasting, 
but always. But in cases of necessity, when men ai t called 
upon to prepare for war, in defence of their country or of itil 
laws, it would, doubtless, be improper to lay aside these 
parations, even in times of fasting; for to do so would 
tempting God, by neglecting to do all that lies in our piSwp?^^ 
for our own good and that of others, or for preventing 
injury which might be done to religion. Having 
to them,§ that with the baptismal vow they renouheed all arts 
of divination and sorcery, and all that superstitious observ- 
ance of days and hours, to whichjthey had formerly beert 
accustomed to resort., in preparing fi>r war, be wrote them, 
that the preparation for fighting a battle on the side of reli-^ 
gion should consist in repairing to the church, offering up , 
prayer, celebrating the mass, forgiving those who had injuj^ 
tdiem, opening the prisons and setting the prisoners tree, 
Restoring fre^om to the slaves, especially U the sick and 
the feeble, and distributing alms to the ne^y. The pope, it 
is true, carefully avoided intermeddling with the civil legisla- 
tion of the country ; but he took every opportunity to re- 

♦ L. c. c. 74, 

X L. e. c. 45. 


t , L. c. c. 34. 
§ L. c. 0 , 35. 



AdAiNST ck0|:l punishments. 


momtzate against the barbarous severity which prevailed in 
the existing code of laws. He objected to the frequent em« 
ploy^ent of the punishment of death, recommending t%i 
greater mildness which Christianit 3 ’^ enjoins,* Tar fie it 
says he to them in this connection — that after having comf to 
the knowledge of so merciful a God and Saviour, they should 
still proceed to indulge in the same severity as l^foro iu the 
administration of justice. Rather ought they now to be as 
. much inclined to preserve the lives of others, as they had 
formerly been to take them. “ As the apostle Paul, who 
once breathed threatening and slaugliter against the disciples 
of the Lord, was ready, after Ijo had obtained mercy, to be 
banished or to give up Ids life tor Ids brethren, so should they 
also, after having been v idled by God's election, and illumi- 
nated by his light, not only no longer thirst, 'is before, after 
the shedi^ng of blood, but seek, on every occasion, to restore 
life to all, and as well the life of the body as that of the soul. 
And since ^.’hrist has restored you from eternal death to 
eteri)^ life, so ought you to seek to deliver from the ruin 
of death not only the innoeent but the guilty.’' The pope 
earnestly protested against the employment of tiie rack, which 
was co|Tnnonly resorted to by the Jiiilgarians, for the convic- 
tion of such as were accused of ihelt.f This mode of pro- 
cedure, he writes to them, is against all law, both human and 
divine. . “And suppose you fail, by all the tortures you em- 
ploy,* * . c.4ort from *lhe accused a confession of guilt, must 
you not then, at least, feel ashamed of yourselves, and perceive 
the godless manner in \i hicli you administer justice ? Again ; 
suppose a man forced by torture to confess himself guilty of 
a crinn> which he never committed, \iili not the guilt fall on 
\he one who compelleci him to make the false confession ? De- 
Test then, with your whole heart, that which you have hitherto 
bee/f accustomed to do in your ignofance.” lie exhorted > 
them tobejust^and gentle in tlie treatment of their slaves, 
and to keep constantly before their minds those passages of 
the New Testumcmt, wliicli taught them that they had one 
and the same Master in heaven, Col. iv, and Ephes. iv.J The 

^ * L. c. c. 25. 

t L. c. c. 86 : quod judex caput cjus verberibus tundat et aliis stimulift 
fbrriis, dovec vetitAtem “ dpromat, ipsius latm pungat 

t L c. c. 211 



motameki ■ 

to treat frMtom,'«|g|Hto* 
iMtoitoLia tiiirtBit of iating from their countiy.* To thk hj» 
MAtwa^ iiet, tii&t they should treaf them according to' the 
But he added, that many holy men, as Abm- 
bWBkliadl^ their native country, without being oo&idered, 

£ ^m reason alone, as having done anything criminal. He 
) cannot be allowed to leave his country ^ not a free man* 
It was a custom among the Bulgarians, in the spirit of oriental 
despotism, to allow no person to sit and eat at the same table 
with the king, not even liK own wife ; while his nobles were 
obliged to sit at a distance, on separate stools, and eat jprom 
the ground. The pope having been requested to give hiscom- 
niandtt 9 «wth respect to the observance of this cuistom, replied, 
thafailWthough this practice must be considered a violation of, 
giifttd manners, yet as it stood in no direct contradiction to 
right faith, he had no commands to give on the subject ; he 
only * exhorted and advised them to follow the example of 
Christian princes, and dismiss all idle and arrogtant preten- 
sions. Christian prince*^, he said, paid'* inspect to thf,>>¥ordB 
of our Lord in the Gospel, Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart. Ancient kings, many of whom were deemed 
worthy of liolding communion with the saints, ate wit|:>thlBir 
friends, nay even with their servants. Nay, the King ipC 
kings, and Lord of lords, the Saviour, ate not only with J|to 
servants and friends, the apostles, but alfco with publiewus 

sinners, t 

Though in other respects the pope endeavoured, by the 
spirit of Christianity, to infuse a better influence into the 
social institutions of this rude people, yet he knew how to 
keep distinct and separate from each cfifcr the principles of. 
civil, and of religious, ecclcMastical lo*7islatiQn. He^recog-* 
nissed the freedom which should be enjoyed by every nation * 
within the pale of Christianity to shape and fashion its laws 
aud social institutions, according to its own i^^dividuality of 
character, subject only to the demands of Christianity. Al- 
though many opportunities were oflered him, by the questions 
which the Bulgarians proposed, to determine matters pertain- 
tO secular relations, yet he never availed himself of them, 
unless led to do so by the immediate interests of Christianity.^ 


♦ L. c. c, 20. 


t L. c. c. 42. 



«idbd^* «9Kain|il8, whether Aejr ongfattae bifti% 
to give, gold, ftUvw, oxen, horses, etc., as downers to 
he answered : that they might be allowed not only 
do but evemhing else not sinful, which it had been ihm 
dkstm io do before their baptism. Peter had been a hshefiH 
man, aend Matthew a toll-gatherer ; after they were converted^. 
Peter returned to his nets, but Matthev did not return to 
former employment as a toll-gatherer. And as tney askedr 
him about the propriety of *heir dress, ae ^aid tf “ We require 
no alteration of your outward garb> but onl} the change of 
your inward man ; that ye put oa Olirist ; as the apostle says 
of all who have been baptiztd into Christ, tliat they have put 
on Christ. We inquire about nothing, except whether ye 
increase in faith and in ^ A)d works.” The cautious prudence 
of the pope, on all matters of this sort, is shown by Iiis answer 
when solicited to give them a collection of civil laws. He 
said that he would be a erv glad to send them such books as 
might serve J^ieir purpose in this respect for the present, were 
he sure that there wwe any *imong them who would be able 
to inf&pret and expound And, for tins reason, his 

delegates were cliarged not to leave behind tliem any of the 
books of thi« ch'seription,^ which they had taken along with 
them, list mischievous consequences might arise, either from 
wrong interpretations or from faLifications of the text. 

On another point, however, the pope was prevented, by his 
churCib *^rrjKHces, or Ins misunderstanding of the Scriptures, 
from attempting to conciliate the spoittaneous feelings of nature 
w^th those of the f Christian. The Bulgarians had inquired of 
hna concerning the fate of their ancestors, who had died with- 
out the &ith. He answered ;§ tliat for them they ought not 
lo pray; adducing in proof the passage in 1 John, v, 16, 
respecting the sin which i*? unto death. Moreover, as the 
inter.ust which he took m his idea of the papacy actuated him 
m# less than his interest for the spread of Christianity — the 
two being insefarably connected together in his mind — he 
could not forbear "inculcatiug it on the prince as an important 
principle, J:hat though it would be necessary to appoint bishops 
over the pew church, yet these should b| held bound, i» 

* L. c. c 49. t L. c. c. 59. 
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c^icms ami weighty concerns^ to ask council of the ap^slolie 

Mj^ From these transactions of pope Nicholas with the Bnlge^ 
jmns, it must appear quite evident, that he was far 
qualified to provide for their religious wants, than% 
^^arch had proved to be. Yet the Bulgarians still coh- 
filmed to waver, according to the sway of their political in- 
W between the Greek and the Latin church, till finally 
they deckted once more wholly in favour of the first. The 
Greek emperor, Basilius the Macedonian, spared neither pains 
nor expense, to bring about this result ; and at length it was 
80 arranged, that a Greek archbishop, and Greek bishop, 
chosen from among the monks, were admitted into the country, 
and set over the Bulgarian church. f 

The conversion of the tribes bordering on the Greek empire 
was brought about chiefly through the exertions oi^,two Uieii 
from Constantinople, Constantine a monk,J: called a Philq^ / 
pber, or, according to his ecclesiastical name, Cyrjjlus, and kw 
brother Methodius; the latter being probably the san)f,^^p|«|»n, 
whom we have already noticed in connection with Bulg&a.§ 

• Semper in rebus dubiis et negotiis mjyoribus sedem totius edclesite 
more consul ent apostolicain. o- 

f Constantin. Porphyrogenit. Life of Macedo, considering the subject 
from the standing-point of the system of doctrine taught in the Greek 
church, represents the matter as if the Bulgarians were now, the first 
time, rightly instructed in Christianity. See sf^ 95. ^ 

J Anastasius, in his preface to the fourth general council of Constanti- 
nople, notices him as a friend of the learned Photius, and a zealous 
defender of church orthodoxy : Constantinus philosophus magnse sanctu- 
tatis vir. llarduin. ConcU. T. V. p. 752. The title “ philosopher” was 
given to him either on account of his learned education, or of his distin- 
guLshed eminence as a monk. | 

§ It is to he lamented, that the accounts we have of these two rmark- ^ 
able men are so meagre and unauthentic. The oldest, in the Actislfanct* * * § * 
fi. 19, at the 9th of Ma^'ch. 

Some time after this section was printed, I succeeded in obtaining, 
through the particular kindness of II, Kopitar, of Vieuna, a copy of a 
rare work, of which I would have been glad to avail myself before — the 
Greek biography of Clement, archbishop of Bulgaria, composed by his 
acholar the archbishop Theophylact. and published from a ^uanuseript 
ri;s:^:?^ing to the mona^ry of St. Maum, in Macedonia, 
fawiov U^cv9f*»Mw’ rav ntjuvriatoet together with a tract by Nioephorug 
CiUistus, (1802). Though this biography is an authority of no 
great weight, in what it reports concerning the fortunes of Cyi?il and 
Methodius, and the history of the Moravian church, yet Ue accounts it 



ClfEILL AND MEtHODICS. 
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Wiben the Chazari, a po^^erful tribe, who inhabited the 
pemns?Mla of Crimea, where Jews and Mohammedans weie 
seeking to make proselytes, sent an embassy to the Gre^ 
emperor Michael, requesting him to provide for them a teach^ 
of Christianity, the abovementioned Cyrill was despatcl^ on 
this mission. A part of the people embraced Christianity ; 
yet, as late as the tenth century, they were still divided between 
pagans, who cotj^tituted the minority, and Moharam^ans, 
Jews, and Christians.* 

contains respecting the labours of Ctement in Bulgaria, bear marks of 
special accuracy and truth. We are enabled by meaiiS of them, to form 
a nearer acquaintance with those missionaries, who did so much for the 
instruction and culture of a rude people ; and the spirit of Methodius is 
seen in his school, in a very advantageous point of light We could wii^ 
that, in some one of the Sla\ o..i i/i lanj,uages, sources may yet be found to 
fhmish still more contributions to tlie history of this remarkable man. 
It is said here, that when Clement, with oUier scholars of Methodius, 
were driv&i, after his death, iJiiough the influence of the Latin and 
German party, out of Mi>»’avia, thtj repaired to Bulgaria, and were 
received by tlfc prince Bogoris \ as he is here called), with the 

greater iov, because this^ountrj siood in great need of teachers. The 
authOT of this writing, who rei#re^t nts himself as a Bulfc,arian, describes, 
with enthusiastic love for Ids teacher Clement, the zealous activity of the 
latter in evcr>thin‘T which could advance the improvement of the people 
and the jeountrj . lie had chosen out for himself a band of three thousand 
five bundled young men, on whose Christian instruction he bestowed his 
particular attention, and from niuong whom he endeavoured to train up 
teachers foi tlie rest. He took pains to instruct the very children in 
reading writing, and make them understand what they read. He 
was nlie — bays his biographer — sometimes he undertook to do two 

tfain^ at once. — he wrote, and at the same time tauglit the children. As 
t^e Bulgarian priests were too ignorant to instruct the people by preach- 
ing, as they had no homilies written in their o\nn language, and could not 
understand Greek, he composed m theBulgari in tongue a series of simple 
discourses, adapted to the condition of the rude p-jople, for all the festivals 
of the year {Aoyeus Otavs uuh %a.<ptvytn (An Tftv n'kiiturtArov h 

.As no trees or herbs were to he found in Bulgaria, save the 
wild^owth of the forests and the fields, to supply this defioiencyf he 
procured from the Greek empire fruit-trees of every sort, and improved 
the wild trees bytngrafting. To excite a taste among the Bulgarians 
for the arts of cultivated life, he caused beautiful churches to be built, 
and sought liy this means also to chain their affections to the house pd 
worship of God. First a monastery was founded in the city of Achrida, 
the^principal seat of his labours ; then an ipiscopal resident was erccwCl'^ 
ibr him at Drembritza, or Belitza, the first determinate episcopal^ see in 
<his country. He died in the year 642 1, according to the Byzantine era 
of the world, therefore i the 3 ear 916. 

* So relates Achmed H a FoszIani,who travelled as an ambassador of the 
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CjfiUy wha ws» afterwards assisted by hk brother Me^s^ 
4 ltt «9 ext£»)ded the sphere of his labours fi*om this pec'ple le 
C^er pagmi tribes. 

^"^The Slavonian uatiou of the Moravians had been ^siade 
seb^t to the Frankish empire by Charlemagne ; aaad by this 
connection, Christianity found its way to many parts o( die 
tribe. The active sphere of Arno, arclibishop of Saksburg, to 
whom Charlemagne had given the direction of a missioii 
among these Slavonian tribes,^ as also of his successors, 
had been extended to these parts; and the newly^^founded 
churches in the present provinces of Carinthia, Steiermark, 
and Hungary, were reckoned as belonging partly to the see 
of Salzburg, partly to that of the archbishops of Lofeh. 
Thus the princes Moymar and Priviima, who stood in con-^ 
neetion with the German empire, appear under the character 
of Christian princes. The latter of these resided at^Mosburg 
on the lake of Platten (supposed to be the modern Salawar), 
and had founded in that place a Christian churcli.t But the 
Moravian nation, as a whole, was still devoted to p^ankm ; 
and its ruler, Badislav or Rastices, formed an alliance^fipom 
motives of political interest, with the Greek empire. This 
furnished the occasion on account of wliich the two brother^ 
already mentioned, came to be sent to liim as teachers 
Christianity, That which distinguishes Cyrill from all the 
•other missionaries of this period is tlie fact, that he did not 
yield to the prejudice, which represented the languageso^ the 
rude nations as too profane to be employed for sacred uses, 
nor shrink from any toil which was necessary in order 
become accurately acquainted with the language of the people 
among whom he laboured. Accordingly he resided for a longi 
time at Chersonesus in order to learn the language of thP 
Ghazars ; and in like manner he mastered the 81a\^iian* 
tongue, when he was called to teach among Slavonian nations. 
On this occasion he invented for it an alphabet, and translated 

caliphs through their country, in the year 921. Their king, at that time, 
was a Jew. the Essay of Frilhn, in the Meinoires de I'Acadii^ie de 
St. Petersbourg, Tom. VIL 1520, p. 590. 

Vdl. III. p. 87. 

t See the narrative of a Salzburgian priest of the year 873. Be CW 
Versione Bajoarioram et Carenthanorum, in Freker’s Scriptores renuS 
Bohemicarum, f. 19. 

{ See the oldest report in the Actk sanct a. 2. 
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the iangfmge. He also' made bse' 
it purposes ;— so much greater interest did he 

fed itt euttbK^ the people to appropriate Christianity witha- 
(imf sense of its import, than to introduce among them a bare 
But when afterwards it so happened^ tha^fee 
sHoravian prince, induced by political changes, entered into a 
closer connection with the German empire and the Western 
dHirch, this step, taken at a time w hen the schism between the 
Greek and Latin churches first broke Ot.t, was naturally foL 
lowed by an entanglement of ecclesiastical relations, Oyrill 
a^ Methodius proved themselves to be men w’ho placed a 
higher value on the interests of Christianity than on those of 
a particular church. They repaired to Rome, where they 
found no difficulty in jutcring into an understanding with 
pope Hadrian I. Oyrill resigned his office, ami remained at 
Rome as^a monk.* But Methodius, after ha' ing testified his 
submission to tlie Romish church, and laid do" n an oral as 
well as a vyitten confession of iaith, wdiich satisfied tlie pope, 
was consecrated bj* the latter archbishop of the Moravian 
chuf??fi.f At a later period, however, the activity of Metho- 
dius seems to have been interrupted or checked by political 
disturbances in the Moravian kingdom, — its w^ars with the 


* This part of dio history., as well as the first negotiations of Cyrill and 
Medrxlius with the pope, is enveloped in great obscurity. According to 
theater kv-nds. diough the oldest of the above cited narratives says 
noting of liic kind, Cyrill was summoned to Home by pope Nicolaus, to 
m accx)unt of himself for using the Slavonian tongue in the liturgi- 

S services. But it is said he did not arrive at Rome until after the 
rth of Nicholas in 868, when he removed all scruples respecting this 
iiise of the Slavonian tongue from the mind of his successor, pope Hadrian. 
[But these accounts cannot I'e correct ; for it is plain from the letter of 
pope John VIH. to Methodius, that no negotiations had as yet been held 
ua tWfe subject-; and as in the letters written by this pope to Moravia, the 
samevremarks, and often expressed in the same language, occur, as those 
fluid to have been orally made by Cyrill to pope Hadrian, it may be con- 
jeetured, that Cyiill’s discourse was made up out of these remarks of the 
pope. This was ^ready perceived by Asseman, Kalendaria.eccl^he 
mnrersfls, Tom. III. p. 175, and by Dobrowsky in his historico^ritieal 
Bssay cm Cyrill aud Methodius, Prague, 1823, p. 71. Put^t is m^ifeat 
frqpa this ^rcumstance, how uncertain the later narratives must be, 
fsk conuecled with this part of church history. 

. 4* This «my be gathered from the words of pope John to Methodius, ep. 

ricut verlMS et liter: « te sanctse Eomanm ecclesi® credere promisiflti* 
Marduin. Cotgih T. VJ. P. I. p. 61. 
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German empire, the occurrences subsequent to the capture 
^of Badidav, and the chequered fortunes* of his suc^pesaof 
Zwentibald or Swatopluk, in 870 and the following* years. 
Whether it was, that the disturbances in Moravia induced him 
to tftke refuge in the adjacent Christian provinces connected 
with the German empire, over which Chozil, the son of Pri- 
Vinna, ruled ; or that he extended the circle of his labours to 
these districts ; suffice it to say, that his appearance in this 
field where Salzburgian priests were labouring, aroused the 
jealousy and suspicion of the Germanclergy. His attachment 
to the customs of the Greek church, his holding divine service 
in the Slavonian tongue, and the peculiar form in which be 
caused the creed to be chanted, with regard to the process of 
the Holy Spirit, all this would appear strange and foreign to 
the German ecclesiastics;* while the celebration of divine 
worship in the Slavonian tongue, which was understood by the 
people, would naturally be more edifying to the people tbmi 
the same held in the to themu niutelligible Latin langua^t^ 
This displeased the German clergy, who,|,forfeited their gfpod 
standing with the people, and the Salzburgian arch-pTlfi(!b^ho 
presided over the ecclesiastical institutions in this district, 
withdrew for this reason to Salzburg.f 

Thus complaints on the part of the German clergy against 

* The aversion felt towards Methodius betrays itself in the report of 
the above mentioned contemporary priests, in tjie narrative of 'he Sals- 
bnrgian priest, De conversion© Bojor. et Carinth. where he s^ks of 
Methodius’ arrival within the province of prince Choril, and says thjft the 
archpriest Richbald,who had been sent there by the archbishop of Salzburg 
■was induced by that circumstance to return home again. “ Qui multum 
tempus ibi demoratus est, exercens suum potestative officium, sicut illA 
injunxit archepiscopus suns, usquedum quidani Griecus Methodius nomine] 
noviter inventis Slavinis Uteris llnguam Latinara doctrinamque Komanam 
atque literas auctorabijLes latinas philosophice superducens/' Tbot is, 
Methodius despises the Latin language and doctrine as a philosophgr,— 
just as complaints were afterwards made about the nova doctrina Methodii 
philosophi. The name philosopher is certainly not applied to him here 
as an encomium ; but to denote that he was unchurchlike. But this name^ 
Methodius may have brought with him from his coiintry, as his brother 
CJonstantine or Cyrill had done. See the continuation of the Latin words 
30 t he following note. 

remarkable words of the above mentioned priest, Who relaled 
‘this, when it had just taken place : ** vilescere fecit cuncto populo ex part^ 
missas et evangelia ecclesiasticumque officium illorum, qui ho^ latioe 
celebraverunt quod ille ferre non volens, sedem repetiit J^yaveoseta.*' 
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the Archbishop Methodius, reached the ear of Pope Jfiliti 
Villa He was accused of having infringed on the see of the 
archbishop of Salzburg ; he was reproached with employing 
dSflfefent language from that of the church in divine worsmp, 
ahd dou1)tles8 also with the attachment which he showed tsrthe 
Greek church, and with his deviations from the Eomish in 
many other particulars. Though the pope was disposed to 
protect an archbishop ordained at Rome in his dignity and his 
rights, where he was depcruient only on the pope himself, and 
not to give him up as a victim to the German bishops ; yet by 
these accusations, his mind ivas filled with misgivings, as might 
naturally be expected, especially at that period of constant 
bickerings between the T.atin and the Greek church,* For 
,these reasons, he sun-uimed the archbishop Methodius to 
RoifMlf; at the same time forbidding him to hoM mass in any 
other thaji the Greek or the Latin language, according to +he 
universal practice of the churches scattered among the different 
nations. Y^t he was allowinl to preach in the language of the 
coun^ ry^ b ecause in tHe 117th Psalm all the people are called 
upon to praise God, and the /Vpostle Paul, Philip, ii. 11, says 
every tongue shall oonfe'-s that desus C'hrist is Lord, to the 
glory ^f God tl^e Father. Methodius obeyed the call, and in 
tlie year 879 re[)aired to Pome, accompanied by an ambassador 
of the Moravian prince Sv»atopluk and by a certain Wichin, 
whom jjha: prince w \hcMl to have ordained as bishop of 
Vlethodius ^succeeded in coming to an understand- 
ing^ with the pope on all the contested points. lie was 
opmpletely satisfied with the explanation of his doctrinal 
niews, and allowed Inm to retain his accustomed form of 


I * The pope was informed, that the Moravian! had fallen into doubts 
respeejittg the true faith ; and he exhorts them (see the letter ad Tuven- 
*tarufEMle Marauna, ep. SU) to a<lljere finnly in all things to the faith of 
the I(!^mish church. We may doubtless infer from this, that a suspicion 
had entered the mind of the pope that the Moravians were incliutti to 
fevour the dprtriie of the Greek church. He says, in fact, concerning 
Methodius, quia alitar docet, quam coram sede apostolica se credere verbis 
et literis pn^fessus est, valde miramur. This prince Tuventar must have 
uelonged a Slavonian tribe converted long before this time j fo r the 
pope speaks as if his ancestors had received the Christian doctrine Smmm 
ijie preceding popes. Dobrowsky in bis work, Moravian legends cou- 
cermng Cyrill and Methodius, Prague, 1826, p. 60, expresses the conjec- 
tare that Marcum was Uie city Morawa, situated near the extreme limits 
l^nno'ua. • f Ecclesia Nitrensis. 
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fmpfessing the creed in respect^to the doctrine of the Half 
Methodius succeeded in ''convincing the popp 
that the use which he had hitherto made of the Skvoniiiin 
l&guage in divine worship was in no respect rq[»i!i6hendthle^ 
but ^altogether Conducive to the edification of ,the*peopla.. 
The pope even stood forth as his defender on this point, amh 
wrote as follows to the Moravian prince :t The alphabet 
invented by a certain philosopher Constantine,^ to the ei^ that 
Crod’s praise may dulyfeound forth in it, we rightly commend ; 
and we order that in this language the messages and works'of 
our Lord Christ be declared ; for we are exhorted by Holy 
Scripture to praise the Lord, not in three languages alone, 
but in all tongues and nations, Ps. cxvii. and Philip, ii. And 
the apostles, full of the Holy Ghost, proclaimed in all lan^ 
guages the great works of God. And the apostle Paul ex- 
horts us, 1 Cor. xiv., that speaking in tongues) w^e should 
edify the church. It stands not at all in contradiction 
with the faith, to celebrate tiie mass in this langmge, to reail 
the gospel or lessons from the Scriptural) properly t ra jj^ dal id 
into it, or to rehearse any of the church hymns in 
(aut alia horarum officia omnia psallere) ; for the God whohil^ 


♦ It is clear, that this had been a subject of controversy. 
says of it in his letter to the Moravian princes, ep. 107: “ tSuih 
Mcthodium venerabilem archepiscopum ve^trum interroga^MU^ eWatti 
positis fratribos nostris episcopis, si orthodoxse fidei SymMoia ita 
crederet et inter sacra luissaruni solennia* caneret, si«ali^^:^ctaiii 
Bomanam ecclesiam tenere et in sanctis sex nniversalibus syno<& a 
sanctis patribus secundum evangelicam Kristi Dei nostri aiictoritatijpx 
promulgatum est atque traditum constat. Ille autem prcfessus est, % 
jiista evangelicam et apostolicam doctrinam sicuti saneta Itomana ecclesil 
docet et a patribus traditum est, tenere et psallere." This has referenca 
to the retaining of the creed in the unaltered ancient form which wad 
conformable to the e> angelica Christi auctoritas, the words of Christy 
John 15, 26. See more on this point under the history of controvetedb* 


i-juiiB expression deserves notice: “literas a Constantino quodam 
phiUsopho rej^rtas.” Thtis it is customary to speak of* a man, of whom 
little is known. How is it conceivable that, if the pope knew this Ckm- 
standne to be the brother of Methodius, if this Constantine had been in 
the ofBlce of his predecessors recognized by the pope, if he ha^ died as H 
Home, the pc^ should have so expressed himself coneendfif 
him? especially since it must have been pleasing to him to recomm^ 
the alphabet particularly on account of its inventor, a hedy monk, a matt 
who had died in true submission to St. Peter^s church at tkn 

founder of the Moravian church. 
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Urn a^hor of ike ttiree priticfpai |bwiguages, created the 
abo Jiis own ^lory. Only it k nto^ery, in om«r to 
greater solemnity, that in all the Moravian churelies the 
gospel should in the first place be piitoicly tead in LaM, 
and then repeated in the Slavonian lan^iage, so as to ba.an* 
derstood by the peofdOb’Jf 

The pope consecrated the before-named Wichin bwliop ii( 
Keitra, and directed that, at some future time, another prUwt 
or deacon of the Moravians should be se’^t to him for the pur- 
pose of being ordained to the episcopal office: so that the 
archbishop, together with tliesf two suffragan bi«hop8, could 
afterwards, according to the am lent rule, consecrate such 
bishops as might be needed fc‘i tlie new church. lu 880^ 
Methodius returned lio m to his diocese. The pope recom- 
mended him, in emptwtic terms, to his sovereign, whose pre- 
judices 1^0 doubt had already been excited against him. The 
pope also confirmed him as independent archbi&hop of the new 
church, resyonsible to no other person than himself for his 
ad minis tration of that chur'*h,t which was doubtless intended 
to slOti him against the a flicks he had to endure from the 
German prelates. 

But M^hodiuit could not fail to be involved, on his return, 
ianei«^disputefii witli the German bishops and clergy ; for these 
latteij^ wouM not consent tfiat the' Moravians, who had been 
dependjnt on tti(‘ German ‘^mpire and on the German church, 
od tne fii^t seeds of Chrisiianity from German 
JjMbps, shoulijl now form an independent church under 
^ir own arenbKhop, and that a district should be with- 
?™wn from the diocese of a (ierman prelate which had once 
(fclong'^d to it.t Added to this, was the particular aversion 


this the pope adds : ** et si tibi ot judicibus tuis placet misfas 
Latir,a Lingua magi*' audire, priBcipimus, ut Latiue iinssarum tibi 
solemnia celebreutur/^ Perhaps the solemnity of the mass, when cele- 
brated in a sacrei language, had been more agreeable to the Mortiviaa 


princes* 

f Kam populus iJomini illi commissus cst et pro aciinabus eorum hie 
^^eddittirus est rationem. 

t This inode of viewing the matter is presented in the compwnt^^ 
Theotmar, archbishop of Salzburg, with his suflhigaiis, in 

%» year 900 to pape John IX. Hardum. Concil. T. VI. P. I. p 19^* 
Terra Slavinoruum qnis Moravi dicuntar, qua regibus nostris et 

, nobis fitoque iurr habitatoribua suis aubacta fuetat tam in cultii 



xmn mitoPtuK. 

ojP'^« Gemans to an attshbisbop coming from the Gmjc 
dbnreb^ and tbeir blind fanatical zeal against the peeuljpiities 
<^ihat churchy after the antagonism between the two churches* 
Ifcd once become publicly expressed. Before this time^ the 
Germn clergy seemed to have acquired some influeifce over 
the Moravian prince, which influence was now increased by 
the change of political relations, the close alliance of Swato- 
pluk with duke Arnolph of Carinthia, afterwards emperor. 
Hence arow more serious misunderstandings between Metho- 
riius and his sovereign.^ The bishop Wichin, who should 

ChristiansB religionis, quam in trihuto substantial secularis, quU exinde 
primum imbuti ct ex paganis Christiani sunt facti. Ai*cli bishop Methodius 
18 passed over in silence in this letter, as if no such man had ever existed, 
and only the bishop Wichin, ordained at Home, is mentioned, and he as, 
one who had been ordained for a country then for the first time subdued 
by the Moravian princes, and then for the first time made acquainted 
with Christianity by means of the Moravians (a country there'iore whose 
case was quite different from that of the Moravians, who had before this 
been converted by missionaries from Germany). By the appointment of 
ihia bishop, the interests of the German church «/ere not c^dagggr^. 

♦ See on a future page. 

t The old legends, which speak of the misunderstanding between the 
two, of the excommunication which Methodius pronounced on the prinoe» 
of his Journey to Rome and his recall, deserve but little credence^ owii^ 
to their character in other respects, and particularly on account of l^e 
want of all connection in the narratives. Besides the causO th^ t&m 
understanding is still left in uncertainty. But by comparing 
ments already cited, and the consolatory letter gf the pope to 
presently to be mentioned, and by considering the fact thfit MfluApPs 
soon disappears from the page of history, we may come tO somb'mftr 
conclusion with regard to the truth which lies at tile bottom of thSh 
accounts, lu the narrative, not now before me, of the life of thf 
Bulgarian archbishop Clemen^ said to have been a disciple of Methodiusjj 
written at a much later period, from ’which a fragment was first published 
by Leo Allatjus, and which was published complete at Vienna iu 180:2, 
the true cause of the quarrel is correctly stated by a zealous adbefi&fit'‘of 
the Greek church, as having been the aversion or the German clergy to 
that church. See the passages drawn from this writing by Dobrowsky, 
iu the essay already referred to, Cynll and Methodius, tP. 115. 

According to the account in the above cited biography of Clement, 
Methodius died in Moravia, having administered the archiepiscopal office 
24 years; and it was not until after his death, that the Fwkish or 
German party obtained the ascendancy, and induced Swatopluk to perpe- 
'Cff^uose who adhered to the doctrine of the Greek church. Methodiua 
had fixed upon one of his scholars’, Gorasd, a Moravian acqusdnted Witn 
the Greek as well as the Slavonian lan^a^e, for his successor; but 
4his person was supplanted by bishop Wichin with whom 
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blMre as his subordinate, attached himself to the Geima 
party^aod appeared as his opponent. It should seem, that he 
afiected the sir of one who had been directed by the pope to 
keep* a watch over Methodius and see that he remained t|pe 
to the principles of the Latin church, attempting to do nothioff 
in contradiction to them. And he seems to lave tak^ act 
vantage of this, to injure the archbishop in various ways."^ 
Even Swatopluk app^ed to a letter of the pope ; whetlier it 
was, that he misconstrued the language of the letter above 
cited, or tliat he pretended to have received anotLer. Metbo» 
dius had many difficulties to encounter;’]' and when his ad- 
versaries appealed to those plenary powers which they had 
received from the pope, he began doubtless to feel perplexed 
about this. He repor d to the pope the whole matter ; and 
begged for permission to appear himself once more in his 
presence. John Vlll. granted him his recjuest; and was 
desirous, at the same time, of hearing both sides. Mjan- 
time, he endeavoured to assure him, by a friendly letter, J 
of the sincerity of It^s intentions towards him ;§ and exhorted 
hiiff“1^‘]^ersevere in pros( cnting the work which he had begun, 
in the confidence tliat, if (xod was for him, no man could pre- 
vail against him. Methodius availed himself of the permission 
givefl him by die pope. In 881, he went tojlome, and from 
that time he tlisappears fioiii the rt^cords of history; whether 
it that be soon , after died, or that the party so hostile to 


.,flp||k0dtus himself had many contests, and 'who stood at the head of the 
d^Kman paity. The scholais of Methodius, among whom Gorasd, 
^Slonacnt, ISauin, Angel arius, and Sal>bds, are mentioned as the most dis- 
f ^KAUiShed, 'weie expelled the countrj’. The author of this writing coin- 
^ pla&n^ of the ill-treatment which they suftered from the German soldiers: 

^Slavonian name for the Germans) <pu<ru ra ^ 

•■JMve infer this from the fact that the pope, in his letter to Methodius, 
deipcied it necessary to assure him, that he had never given any such 
commission to that bishop ^who certainly can be no other than the 
Wichin also named iu the Life of archbishop Clement), nor bound him 
' ^ oath to any^pervision of that nature. Neque episcopo illi palam vel 
stfereto aliud ft^iAdura injunximus et aliud ate peragendum decrevimus, 
quanto minus credendum est, ut sacramentum ab eodem episcopo oxegeri- 
qofm saltern le\i serraone super hoc negotio allocuti non fuimus* 

• f As the pope says in his letter, “ Quidquid enormiter adyersiuv €$t 
* commissum, qiiidquid jam dictus episcopus contra suum rninistetium m 
id axcrcuit.” t ®P* Mansi Concil. T. XVI. f. 199. 

$ ** Ideo feaet ista imbietas/^ he writes to him. 
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bhftlik Idbmm dM mat parmit hkn to enteir tub field ei 
Itthottr m thet oieealry* The German btshops eeutinue^ etUt^ 
te the fimndlag of an independent Morai^lan aoeiN 

till the Moravian kingdom was difisolved^'^pid 
beceiKMS a pi^ to the Germans, Hungarians, and Bohefiimaa* ^ 
Bf 'oeeasioa of the political dependaiee of Bohemia cm tba 
Xofiwian kingdom, at the time wiien Methodius was iabous^ 
mg in the latter country, duke Borzivvoi of Bohemia became 
acquainted with Christianity at the court of his liege-lord, 
and was hiptized.f For a long time, however, the eontest 
was maintained between Christianity and paganism in the’ 
afterwards independent kingdom of Bohemia. Borziwoi^a 
scm, duke Wratislav, left behind him, at his death in 926, 
two minor sons, tlie elder named Wenzeslav, and a younger 
Boleslav. The care of their education was entrusted to tfadr 

* See the above mentioned letter of the archbishop of Salzburi,* to pope 
John IX., and the letter, written in the like spirit, of Hatto, archbishop 
of Mentz, and his suffragan bishops, to the same pope.^^ Illi autem 
Moraveases in occasioiiem superbim assumunt, q^a a vestra e oncessio ne 
dicuut se metropoUtanum suscipere et singulariter degentes aliofW^fiis* 
coporum consortia rcfutant. Mansi Concil. T. XVIII. f. 205. 

t Dean Cosmos, of Prague, in his 13oheniian Chronicles, makes mention 
of the baptism of Borziwoi in the year 904. Were this date correct, then, 
according to what we have above remarked respecting the life of 
dins, no immediate share can he assigned to him in the convier^iiy^^pfa 
Borziwoi. Dobrowsky, the learned investigator of the history 
Blavonian church, thought he must put the conversion of 
between the years 870 and 880 ; see his Moraviah Legends of CviwfiS 
Methodius, p. 114. The contested Moravian-Bohemian 
that when Borziwoi betook himself to the court of his feudal uHtd, fUift wk 
a heathen, could not eat at the same table with him, but must eat^va'^th! 
his own people, sitting upon tbe ground, Methodius testified sympathy 
fbr him, and improved the opportunity to direct his attention to what he 
would gain for this temporal life, as well as for the eternal, by the j^cep* 
tion of Christianity. Moreover, what is here said of the relation 
vassal to his superior, is at least consistent with Slavonian customtu 
above, p. 433. 

What is said of the relation of Drahomira to Lndmilla^eeded a move 
careful examination. The Itussian legend, considered by those who ana 
versed in the Slavonian literature, as very ancient, and* published by M. 
Wostokow, of St. Petersburg, from a manuscript of tbe fifteenth eeataaryv 
represents the relafion of Drahomira to Christianity in a far mmrft^vovr* 
able pajipt of light. When I wrote what is found in the text, 1 eouM nof 
wraU myself of this le||^nd, which has since been made known to me, im 
a translation, by a spemal ktndness of a learned fi(diolar in the Slaveaiaei 
literature. % 
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IfndiDili^ a 4woted ChiitMiia]i^ and ivng jit. 
the Cht^fit party. Their mother^ on ihe othor 
4^^ or Dragomir, who becaime mif^iess. tha 
ldJ0^bia% was‘ deivoted with a blind zeal to paganism, ^d 
feared also lest Ludmilla’s inEuence might endanger 
her power. She procured her assassmatiom In the meatftkne^ 
Wennadav had received into a susc^ible mind the seeds of 
ChEhrfmn pie^ imparted to him by his grandmother. The 
ardour of his Christian zeal, howev:ir, was marred by mm 
defeet He had not been so educated and disciplined lui to 
qualify him for acting to the greatest advantage as a sovereign, 
&r the advancement of God’s kingdom ; but had received 
such training and direction as belonged rather, at tliat time, 
to the profession of a «‘lergyman or a monk. On coming to 
the government, he exeried himself not only to suppress 
idolatry and to destroy its monuments, but also to intro- 
duce Cniistian discipline and a reformation of morals among 
his people, as well as to soften the rudeness of their manners. 
H e ab olished the Sequent and cruel punishments of death, 
anff^b^nded monasteries, churches, and benevolent insti- 
tutions.* 

Already, as it is said, lie was on the eve of abdicating the 
%oveilbign autliority, becoming a monk, and making a pilgrim- 
ageuto Horae, when, at the instigation of his brother, Boleslav^ 
a fanatically devoted to paganism, he was murdered in 
038. With the accession of tiiis prince, surnamed the 
M^lkipaganism again revived. Yet, by a treaty of peace, 
mito-'Wfeh Boleslav was forced by his conqueror, the emperor 
"Otht) I., in the year 950, he was obliged to promise;Jthe restora- 
tion of the churches, and the re-establkhmesnt of the priests. 
He liimself seems to have undergone some change of mind, 
^Midcf the suffering of his later reverses, and, from sincere 
conviction, to have professed Christianity at a later period. 
The foundation of the Bohemian church was completed by Mi 
son and sucSessor, Boleslav the Mild, under whose reign this 
diurch was established with a fixed central point, in the arch- 
bisliopric of Prague. Yet, for a long time, pagan ^barim 
nmintauied its sway in Bohemia, under the garb of Cbristi^iity. j 

• See Memrir of bis life by the monk Cbristian, m Balbial e|£tosns 
hlli. rerum Bohettiica7*nm, f. S4. 

f The biigr&pbiT of Archbishop Adalbert of Pragne says of the Boas* 
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fleree and violent were the contests which Adalbert, A 
ftprjing from a noble family of that land, and educa^ at 
Ma^ebnr^ had to sustain, when, in 983, he became 
hiehop of JPiague, and, impatient of the hitherto pfev^H| 
outbreaks of barbarism, endeavoured to compel suBinui^i 
fron^the people to all the ordinances of the church. He com-* 
hated, in particular, polygamy, the concubinage of the*dlergy, 
and the traffic in Christian slaves carried on by the Jows,^ 
Had Adalbert been more free from fanatical extravagances, 
and had he failed less in point of Christian prudence and codl- 
ness, he would, no doubt, have been able to accomplish vttore 
than he did. He aspired to the death of a martyr. After 
having twice fled to Rome from the rude people who would 
not listen to his voice, and retired to the monastic life, and 
twice returned home to his see at the pope’s command, and 
after having Abandoned it again for the third time, in following 
his restless impulse to labour and suffer for the faith, he met 
the death he desired in 997, among the Prussians, It 
was not till the year 1038 that Severus, ar^^hbi^-hop of 
succeeded, under more favourable circumstances, to enforce 
the ecclesiastical laws respecting the contract and saci*edh^ 
servance of a Christian marriage, the keeping of J wPp l 
days, and similar matters, to the promulgation of j|n9|^S 
pretended to have been called in a vision, by the marryj Sl^ il- 
bert himself.f The use of the Slavonian languagA* 
worship, which had been derived by this w 

Moravians, and prevailed in scattered am 

fiercely opposed, and looked upon by many as Heretical.t 
From the times of Charlemagne various attempts had been 
made to reduce certain populous tiibes of Slavonian origin, 
bearing the name of Wends, and dwelling on the northern and 
eastern borders of Germany, between the Elbe, Oder, ’hfl® 
Saale, to the Frankish empire, and bring them over to The 
Romish church. But that Christianity which Jjad been hu- 
posed on them by constiaint, and with the loss of their liberties 


miauB (see Acta sauctor. April. T. II. f. 179): “ Plerique nomine 
Christiarii ritu gentiliam vivunt/' 

♦ f. 181. 

t See the Chronicle of Cosmas, book II. 

t See an example in the appendix to Chronicle of Cosmas. Sfet 
Menken Script, rerum Germanicarum. JT. III. f. 1786. ♦ 
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IndividualUy as a nation^ beciame odioas to 
Shi. The devastatiiig irruptiotis of the Kormans, of which 
flj^ken on a former page, coniributed to the revival 
jplaganism in these districts. Too little pains had baen 
Ihj^wad ,on the business of giving religious instruction to thl» 
peo]^, in a form adapted to their national peculiafities. 
Though individual bishops, to whose dioceses many people 
from these tribes belonged, laboured zealously for their con- 
version, yet there was a want of t achers for them, safk- 
^iently well acquainted with the Slavonian tongue. And 
);thcwh it is evident that individual bishops and monks,* led on 
by weir pious zeal, did leally acquire a knowledge of the 
Slavonian, yet the nuraher wi% too small, compared with fh«» 

t ;reat mass of the peof l ‘ who were to be converted, llad the 
xample of Cyrill and JViethodius Ibund more imitators, the 
planting of the Christian church among those populations would 
have be^n greatly facilitated. How great a hiiKirance was pre- 
sented by the foreign liturgical language appears, among 
others, froth the fgllowinc example: — Among the persons 
zeJliiJCRjiy engaged in iaboujiog for the converrion of the Sla- 
vonians belonged, In the last half of the tenth century, a certain 
Boso, who rc'^ided first as a monk in the abbey of St. £mme- 
ran, at Regensburg, and was then employed as a clergyman 
in the Service of the emperor Otho L lie learnt the Slavo- 
nic laUpuage. preached in it, converted and baptized many 
; and thei,eiiipcror re\^arde(l Iiis labours by making 
the hrst bishop over the see of JMer&cburg, founded by 
■Bjpfor tlie Slavonians. lie now wrote off for them the liturgical 
forms in Slavonian characters ; \ but in sf)ite of all his pains to 
get them to sing the Kyrie Eleison, he could not bucceed. Ihey 
trunsfonned the phras(‘ into a combination of Slavonian words, 
V ^ somewhat similar sound, Kyrkujolsa, and amused them- 

a parish priest belonging to the village Bosow, in the 
bishopric of Lubec, whom the twelfth century wrote a history of the con- 
femm of the Slavonians, cites (J. I. c. VI. of his Chronica Slavornm) an 
^Id tradition, whi(fh states that in the reign of the ernp<Tor Lewis II. moinks 
LTOm the monastf'ry of Corvey — stimulated, perhaps, by the example of 
A.n8chAi>»-had gone forth as missionaries among these Slavonian tribes. 

• t Hie ut sibi commissos eo facilius instrneret, Slavonica s^pserat 
rerba. DiUnar Meiveberg Chronica 1. II. f. 24. ed. Baineccii. Fran^f. 
ymp. But the whole nassage is more complete in the edition in Leibma 
S^pt. remiu T. 1. 
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wit^ tlie tkkiglit tliat he wanted to ham iXtm 
f^ the gdder «tan(b in tho hodge.*' It is a just jeioark^ 

wouM, doubtless^ been wiade 

W^iese Slavonians if Boso had taught them to sing^thep^ifc- 
Fo milui. t ' n 

JEiXcitjed anew by the oppressions they suffered, the Slave- 
Hiaa tribes repeatedly broke away from the yoke imposed can 
them, until at last it became possible, though not be^reagreat 
^portion of the people were exterminated, and their nationsd 
tetistenee destroyed, to bring about, in a way eontradietofW to 
the very essence of Christianity, the establishment of the iq^vureh 
among 

The emperor Otho I. availed himself of the victories gained 
by his predecessor, Henry I., and by himself, over the Slavo- 
nian tribes in Germany, to give a firm shaping to the new ' 
Wend-German church, by founding several bishoprics ; and, 
in so doing, he took pains to fill these bishoprics with men 
already distinguished for their zeal in promoting the diffusion 
of Christianity among these tribes. Inn 946 he founded the 
bishopric at Havelberg ; in 948 the bishopric at A^xteBlkirg, 
or Oldenburg, among the Obotrites, one of the principal seats 
of the Slavonian power in Germany. This last-named bishop- 
ric became extremely rich, and the bishops could make jise’bf 
their wealth as a means of binding the Slavonian popusmon, 
and their princes, to themselves. Furthermore, in J0i6^he 
founded the bishoprics of Meissen, Merseburg, Zeitz%w|^li 
latter bishopric was transferred, in 1029, to the stronger <j^y 
of Naumburg) ; and, in 968, he gave the new Slavonian church, 
with the concurrence of pope John XTII., a fixed central 
point, in the archbishopric founded at Magdeburg.f It was 
the emperor’s design tliat the bishopric of Oldenburg, like the 

* Adam of Bremen and Helmold agree in stating that the oppressfe^ • 
and extortions practised against the Slavonians threw obstacles ir> the 
way of their conversion. Adam of Bremen cites the remark which he 
heard from the lips of the then king of Denmark : “ P^ptdos Slavornm 
^amdudum procul dubio facile couverti posse ad Christianitatem, nisi 
Saxonum obstitisset araritia. Qulbns mens pronior est ad .p^sibnes 
vectigalium, qnam ad conversionem gentilium. Nec attendunt miaesd 
quantam sum cupiditatis leant periculnm, qui Christiamtatem m 
vbmaVnmoper avaritiam turbavenint, deinde per crudelitatem ««d>jeclD 
ad rabellandum eoegerant et nunc salutem eorum, qui credere 
pecuniam solum exigence contemnunt ” 
t See Helmold, 1. 1, c. 12. i. 
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ftef 3^^ Mbopim, ^omM b« 8«ib^<£»ate to tlim ooir« 
iBon metropolis; bott^is pko wasflrusbrftted by tbeoppm 
iO^ archbishops cf Hamburg, who assorted the elailiis o€ 
#0 ^cclessasdcal province originally assigned to 
jfetrt; acohbishop of Magdeburg was Adalbert, irom a mpnas- 
tery at Triiw, who was ordain^ bishop, with a view to preach 
the gospel to the Slavonians on the island of E%en4 Having 
Ibmid it impossible, however, to get any access to the minds 
of the people, he presided for some ti^^e over the abbey of 
W^senburg, when a new and wider field of labour among 
the Slavonians was opened to him, as archbishop of Magdeburg4 
But new oppressions and insults led to a new and genersi 
insurrection of the Wends. One of their chiefs, by name 
Mistiwoi, who had bee r.^e a Christian, and attached himself 
to the 'service of German sovereigns, was exasperated by a 
personal injury. In 983 he collected together liis countrymen 
for a new contest at Rethre, the principal seat of the Wendish 
worship, and hence also the central point of the nation ; and 
soon Nortlfern Geripany w as wasted by fire and sword. Every 
ClffStiah foundation was di'slroyed with unspai ing fury ; and 
paganism stood erect again among these Slavoniads. #Yet 
Christianity most liave left a more enduring impression on the 
mindTof the Wondish chief himself ; and when his passions had 

S io subside, he probably contemplated what he had lost, 
repentance’ and regret. As his countrymen refused to 
^ h'ln wliile he remained a Christian he finally left them, 
nd the remainder of his days, as a Christian, at Bardewik.§ 
somewhat similar change in the course of his religious 
oahvictions was experienced by Gottschalk, an uin^le of this 
Mistiwoi, whose life foniis an importaiit epoch in the history 
of the conversion of Slavonian tribes in Germany. Educated 
4fi»^«cbool at Luneburg, he received a Christian training, when 
the*^iiews of the murder of his father, the Wendish prince Udo, 
so wrought upon his mind, that he fied from Luneburg, de- 
termined to revenge his father’s death on the enemies of his 
people. j| The spirited and enterprising youth collected together 
his countrymen for a new and bloody war, and spread havoc 

^ L. c. 1. f Or the Russians. See liirtber onf 

* X See^theold Narrado de erectio. ecclesise Magdeburgensis m Meiboin. 
rmiBi Genr. T. 1. f. 734^. 

§ Belmoldj I. c. {] Helmold, I. c. 10. 
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zxfi, desolation over North* Albingia, in the district of Hamburg 
iud Holstein. But the Christian feelings, instilled into him by 
hie religious education, could not be wholly suppresked at 
oil^e ; and it so happened that, on a certain occasion, while 
surveying the scene of desolation which he had created, and 
beholding a once populous and highly-cultivated district, which 
had been sprinkled over with numerous churches, converted 
into a barren waste, he was seized witli deep pangs of remorse 
at the reflection that all this misery was ^caused by himself ; 
his consci^ca was aroused, and he felt constrained to make 
restitutioa,i^ the wrong, and once more consecrate his life to 
the religion in which he had been educated. This Gottschalk 
becaiae, in 1047, the founder of a great Wendish kingdom. 
The whole aspect of things was now changed ; for a chief 
sprung from the people themselves, arid animated by a sincere ‘ 
love of his countrymen, was striving to impart to them, out of 
a true regard for their well-being, Christianity and Christian 
culture. Gottschalk sent in every direction for clergymen to 
come and labour among his people, wliicht-was attended, how- 
ever, with this great disadvantage, that many of th^rri 
ignoyant of the Slavonian language. Gottschalk contributed 
his own efforts to remedy this deficiency. In the church he 
often addressed exhortatory discourses to the people^, an^ 
translated for them the forms of the Latin liturgy, which 4U{^ 
bishops and priests used, into the Slavonian tongue.* 
churches and monastaries were founded ^ Lubec, 

Batzeburg, Lentzen (Leontium^, Mecklenburg, a 
place of the Obotrites (not far from Wismar). Adalbert Or 
Albrecht, archbishop of Bremen or Hamburg, encouraged him, 
in an interview at Hamburg, to steadfastness m defending the 
faith, and to perseverance in zeal for its diffusion. Bremen 
being at that time the central point for the missions of the 
where banished bishops, clergymen, and monks, from all flat- 
ters, gathered around him, for whom he had to provide the 
means of subsistence, Albrecht joyfully welcotfied the oppor- 

P • Princeps Godesealens tanto religionis exarsit studio, ut ordinis soi 
oblitus, frequenter in ^clesia sermonem exhortationis ad populiim ieceri|, 
ea qu^mystice ab episcopis et presbyteris dicebantur, Sclavonicis verbis 
cupiens reddere planiora. Adam. Bremens. hist, eccles. c. 138. Agree-* 
ing to a word, as generally in this section respecting Gottschalk, 

Chronica Slavor. 1. 1. c, 20, o* 
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whteh W£k9 IKIPW offere*! to him of aligning them eW 
wh€*6^ a field of labour ;* though it must be conl^e^ that 
Mch Arsons were not always the best qualified to aet ae 
misj^ouaries among the Slavonians With his :,eal for4he 
diffusion of Christianity, this prelate united an ambiU^u to 
appear as a patriarch of the North; and this induced niia, 
for the -purpose of multiplying the number of bishoprics under 
his care, to divide one bishopric of Oldenburg into three, and 
to found two Other bisMoprics at Ratzc'jurg and Mecklenburg, 
which may have been a salutary thing for tiie new church 
among a rude people that needed careful oversight. Yet 
this new ecclesiastical creation was soon destroyed. 

Though Gottschalk ha<i converted a large portion of his 
people to Christianity, i least to all appearance, yet the liea- 
then portion, whose fury he had roused against him by his 
zeal for the spread of Christianity, and by the alliances which 
he had formed with the Christian princes of Germany, was 
still too strong ; and the devout king fell a sacrifice to his 
zeal. On ^he 9th «f Juno, 4. j>, 1066, he perished as a mar- 
ty^at Iieutzen,J togethei v ith ihe priest Ebbo (Eppo), who 
was sacrificed on the altar, and many ecclesiastics and laymen, 
who were madr* to suffer a variety of tortures. The monk 
Ansvbrus and others were stoned to death near Ratzeburg* 
This monk§ is .«aid to have entreated the pagans that they 
would first stone his companions, for whose steadfastness he 
hAl f^'^s and when these had suffered martyrdom, he fell 
cheerfully ou his knees, and offered up his life. The old 
bishop, John of Mecklenburg, was first bc'atcn all over with 
clubs, then dragged xii mockery tlirough the several cities of 
the SKvonians, and, as he would not deny the faith, his hands 
and feet being first cut off, his head was fixed upon a pole, 
swsffried about in triumph, and offered to the Wendish god 
Radegost in the temple at Rethre (sec above, p. 447); and 

♦ Adam of Biemeu. c. 142. tit parvula Brema ex illius virtute iastar 
Bomse divulgata omnibus terrarum partibus devote peteretur, mnxime 
ab aquilonalibus populis;--and Helmold, 1. I. c. 22. Confluebant ergo in 
curiam ejus multi sacerdotes et religiosi, plenque etiam episwpi, qui 
^ibus suis exturbati, mens® ejus eraut participes, quorum sarciua ipse 
aileviari cupiens, transmisit eos in latitudinem gentium. ' 

t Helmold, I. e. 22. 

Adam of Bremen r ’ys • Passus est noster Maccabssus. 

§ See Addbi of Biem.ii, c. 166, and the appendix, Helmold, I. c. 22. 
V' V. ^ ^ 
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tjlese cruelties were tiie beginniDg of a new, genemli ai»di 
Mfee revolt among the Slavonians. Those who contimied 
etead&si in their faith were murdered. The adjacent Cliristuiii 
provinces became once more a scene of desolationv * 

Ifi^thig period, was laid also the foundation of the IStussian 
diurch ; indeed, the first seeds of Christianity are said to have 
been conveyed among the Eussians about the time they began 
to be united in one monarchy under the foreign prince Eurik, 
sprung from the Norman race of the Waragians. In spread- 
ing themselves to the southern parts of the present Eussia^ on 
the bordem of the Eoman empire in the East, they were, like 
•other nations in the like circumstances, made acquainted with 
Ohristianity ; and Greek emperors and patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople were induced to make attempts for their conversion. 
In the circular letter issued by the patriarch Photius, in 866,*" 
’‘-against the Latin church, he notices, among other things, 
that the people called Eussians,* hitherto noted for t&eir bar- 
barism and cruelty, had forsaken idolatry, received Chris- 
tianity and allowed a bishop to be placed* over th^m.f Pho- 
tius, without doubt, describes the change said to hSve "lJ6en 
produced by means of the Greek church among the Eussians, 
in a boastful and exaggerated style ; but so/ue truth no doubt 
lies at the bottom of this exaggerated representation. These 
attempts to introduce Christianity among the Eussians seM 
to have been continued also by the emperor Basilius tbt 
Macedonian, and the restored patriarch Ignatius, of ClMdb 
tinople ; though here also, the exaggerated accounts of £hredk 
historians, !|: mixed with those fables w hich j^pfWltg 

up and spread among the Greeks of this period, are not 
^titled to absolute confidence. The commercial intercourse, 
as well as the wars of the Riissians wnh the Greek empire, 
the enlistment of the Waragians in the service of the ByzapF • 
tine government, all this contributed to bring it about, Hhat 
in the succeeding times of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
many seeds of Christianity were scattered an^ among the 
Eussians, without being followed, however, by conversions to 
any great extent. When in the year 945, the Russian gxand 
prince Igur concluded a treaty of peace with the Greek 

* To ifiws xetkovtMvof Vug, 

t Photii epistolse ed, Montacat. f. 58. 

X See e. g. Cedreni Aunales ed. Basil, f. 484. 
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Wfiire, bapdz^ Busdans iti the army who iWN(iN» W 
the Qod of the Ch]i3tiaii&, and the pagans who swore % Ih^ 
Savoniaii god Peran,* were already distinguished la the 
articles of the tr^ty, and menticm h made of a caorch dedi- 
eated iA Elias at ]Baew, the capital of the Russieo-VTa^an 
empiref This town seems to have been the most important 
centre -for the diffusion of Christianity in these districts4 The 
rulers of the Russian empire were more taken up with other 
concerns, than with those relating to -he interests of religion ; 
and the very difference itself between the religion of the 
Waragians, the stock out of which the ruling dynasty had 
sprung, and who by virtue of their Norman descent were 
given to the religion of Odin, and that of the people devoted 
to the feriavonian idola ' y, may have served to promote the 
more liberal tolerance of a third religion. 

By witnessing the forms of Christian worship at Kiew, and 
by what they here learnt concerning Christianity, opportunity 
was now |pven to the Russians of comparirig the old rude 
service of idols withi Chris! iauity, and thus it may have come 
abSut, that Olga, grand princess of Russia, was inspired with 
a desire of embracing the Christian faith. In 955, she made 
a journey, perhaps for this special purpose*, to Constantinople, 
inten'Hiug to receive baptism in the chief city of Christian 
Ciriture ; unless it may be supposed that she undertook the 
jbuniey for some otiicr cause, and was first induced by the 
iApre« *a*v made on her mind by witnessing the ceremonies of 
Christian worship on the spot, and by the persuasion of the 
■Crreeks/loK receive the ordinance of baptism. § She to(^ at 

* Sr'? the treaty of peace iw the Annals of the Russian monk and his* 
torian Nestor, who lived near the close of this period, in the translation 
of Schloxcr, voL.IV. p. 95. 

•"7^ L. c, p. 99. 

j'^he three following towns, Dorstede, Brsmen, and Kiew, wem 
the most important metropolitan centres for the European missions in 
this period. • 

§. Nestor s Annals, 1. c. Vol. V. p. 60. The Greek historians also relate 
this event. They name the giand duchess "EXy*. See Cedren, Aniial. 
1. c. f. 5^. 4,. near the end. The emperor Couhtantine f’orphyrogenetoS, 
nn4^r whose reign this happened, has described, in his work on me cere* 
monies of the Byzantine court, the solemn reception of Olga at Constan- 
• ' * " * ition of her baptism, this 

work, ed. Niebuhr, voL 

2o2 


tmopie ; oui m mis conneciion ne oiaKcs no niei 
41^^ foreign to the des.,m of his work. See this 
I. p. 69^ • 
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baptism the tiatiie Helena. She by no means succeeded^ 
hbwever, in gaiiilng over her son SwStoslav, and her /people 
generally, to Christianity. Perhaps she had recourse, in;the 
. 959 or 960, to the emperor Otho Ir, attracted by his 

Ikme^hich had spread far and wide in every directiSn, aiift 
by the accounts given of the zeal he manifested for the con- 
version of the Slavonian tribes ; perhaps by the aml^ssador 
vi^hom she sent to his court she requested him to send her 
a bishop and priests.* If this story really refers to the 
Russians, then the abovementioned Adalbert (p. 448), who 
afterwards became bishop of Magdeburg, visited that country, 
but was soon induced, by the unfortunate issue of his mission, 
to return home again to Germany. 

Vladiinir, uncle to the grand duchess, who had before been, 
a zealous pagan, was the first who began to waver in his reli- 
gious opinions. Having rendered himself famous by, his con- 
quests far and wide, it is said that people of various nations, 
Bulgarians from the districts bordering on the "Vlifolga, who, 

' ^ The confounding together of Rugi (as the inhabitants of the island 
Htigen, but sometimes also the Russians are called) and of Rnssi, Ruscia 
gensy makes this story, which occurs in the old German chroniclers of 
the eleventh century, a matter of dispute. The question arises, whet|bjqr 
the island of Riigen, or Russia is meant. The statement of the ' cir^ 
niclers, that the Russian grand duchess made this request to the empei^ 
only in pretence (ficte), and that he was deceived by the Russians, CttOiibt 
be considered as altogether inconsistent with thetsuppositioa that oil* 
press of Russia is referred to ; for her son being really an enemy bf 
Christianity, and the people generally devoted to paganism, it ml|{ht 
happen that the bishop sent to them from Germany was frightened iway 
by the unfavourable reception which he met from' the muln^tude, and it 
may have been unjustly inferred from thO'^ nnsttopessfbl 'issue of the 
mission, that Olga had a bad object in view. But opposing the story to 
relate to the inhabitants of the island Riigen, it admits of being «>easi] y 
explained, that these latter, who were devoted pagans till down into 
twelfth century, sent an embassy to the emperor with an entirely diff^ent 
object in view from that which they openly expressed, and that they pur- 
posely deceived him. But still it remains singular and uileiccountable that 
several of the German chroniclers should so distinctly, assert that it was 
the Russian pri9icess Helena^ baptized at Constantinople, who sent this 
emba^y. Such a statement could not surely arise out of nothing. But 
one hypothesis theh remains, unless the whole be referr^ to the 
Russians, viz. that two embassies, one of the Rugians and another of the , 
Russians, were sent with different objects to the emperor, and that the^ 
two have been confounded together in the account See the G^idlSfe 
accounts brought together in Schlozer’s Nestor, V. p. 106. ® 
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unlike those dwelling near the Danube, were not deiroted to 
Christianity but to Mohammedanism, — ^the Chazars who w^ie 
Jews, also Greek and Latin Christians, sought to gmn liifia 
Ovef to their respective religions. IJb resolved on sening 
Embassies to different countries, to obtain more accurate in*^ 
formation with regard to the character of the different^ reU- 
gions and modes of worship ; and then to make his selection 
according to the* reports which he received. Those of his 
messengers wh.o went to Constant!ao][le were invited to 
attend the whole service, even the celebration of the eucharist, 
in the great church of 8t. Sophia. Tlie magnificence of the 
church, the solemn pomp of the worship according to the 
Greek rites, made a singular impression on the minds of these 
^ rude men, and the rep r r of it which they sent back to their 
prince, determined him to embrace Christianity according to 
the Gr^k rites.* Vladimir was baptized in the year 980, 
in the md Christian commercial city of Cherson (Kerssan on 
the western bank of the Dnieper), conquered by himself, and 
received at his baptism the name Wassily. He married the 
Gflreek princess Anna, and then took measures to introduce 

* Nestor’s account, who lived partly in the same century with 
Vladipiir (see Karanisim’i» History of Russia, translated by Hauenschild, 
Bd. 1. p. 169 : arid Strahl. History of the Russian Church, Th. I. p. 61) 
agrees for the most part with the anonymous Greek accounts which 
Banduri has published, Imperiura Orient. T. II. Animadvei*s. in (>)n- 
slantiiic Po’ phyrcgene. f. 02 . But the story published by Banduri from 
a Parisian manuscript is only a fragment ; it presupposes many of the 
ihets which occur in the Russian account. It begins by saying that the 
four messengers visited Rome : th(‘y are delighted with what they saw 
at Rome, but by what lliey beheld at Constantinople everything else is 
eclipsed. As they visited the church on a great festival, the multitude 
of lignts. the melody of the music, then the preparation for the celebra- 
tion of the eucharist, the hypo-dencons and deacons marching forth with 
^^ijreftes and the fiabellas, tlie solemn procession of the higher clergy, &c. 
fiUxd them with astonishment. When, according to this Greek stoiy, 
Cyrill and Athanasius (which without doubt should be Metb^^ius) are 
said to have fisited Russia, and introduced among the natives their 
Slavonian alphal^t. the inaccuracy of the account here becomes evident 
And so also Basllius II. may have been here confounded with Basilios 
the Macedaman, and a later with some earlier missionary enterprise of 
,the Greeks among the Russians. So too the story of the miracle wrought 
among the Russians (see above), which certainly belongs to«J(he time 
of Bi^lius the Macedonian, is interwoven with this tale. The chro- 
i^^ogical date, as fii d by Nestor, deserves, beyond all doubt, the 
preference.®. 
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among his people. To effect this object, he 
made use of his authority as ruler ; the idols were destjptiwed^ 
end the people were commanded to submit to baptism. ¥ast 
bp(Mes of men and women appeared with their children on^tbe 
banks of the Dnieper, and were baptized at one and thb sam^ 
time.* Yet no sooner had this outward conversion been for- 
cibly effected, than schools were established at Kiew, and the 
CynHian alphabet and Cyrillian translation of the Bible used 
Christian instruction.* 

Vladimir’s successor Jaroslaw, 1019 — 1054, endeavoured 
to advance still further the Christian culture of the people by 
schools, churches, and monasteries, and by arrangements for 
the translation of religious and theological books from the 
Greek into the Slavonian language of the country. At 
Kiew was founded the first archbishopric of the Bussian 
church, and Jaroslaw was desirous of making it, and^ with it 
the entire Russian church, independent of the patriarch at 
Constantinople. This independence, however, yas but a 
transitory appearance. ^ 

From Bohemia the Christian church was transplanted to 
Poland. Duke Mjesko or Miecislaw of Poland, the first 
Polish king, was persuaded by his queen, the Christian Bohe^* 
mian princess Dambrowska, in the year 966, to receive 
tism. The old pagan worship was only suppressed by feftb^ 
the adoption of Christian customs was effected in tnC- 
way ; hence paganism resisted for a long* time a Chriimuily 
thtis imposed on the people. By the establishment of sevem 
bishoprics and of an archbishopric at Gn^n, the oi^^nization 
of this church was afterwards completed. 

The Hungarians, who emigrating Asia, at the close 
of the ninth century and onwards, conquered Pannonia, de- 
stroyed the Moravian kingdom, and spread consternation 6vei; 
the south-eastern parts of Germany, settled down, it is tfde, 
in countries, where the Christian church had been long since 
established, and where they were surrounded *by Christian 
narions; but they retnained untouched by the influence of 
Christianity, and proved themselves to be enemies^ to all 

, < 

* This doubtless gave origin to that Greek story, involving an ana- 
chronism, about the mission of OyriJl to the Hussians, and the introdiS^ 
tion of his Slavonian alphabet by himself. ^ 
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CMdtbQ foundatk^^ as mo^liukg was spared m the d^atrue* 
Um which they left behind them.* 

conoectioii oi the Hungarians with the Greek ^aipirei. 
is said to have furnished the first occasion for mimomn 
onterpaise among that people. About the middle of the im& 
centoy, it is reported that two Hungarian pritiees, Bulosudes 
and (%las, were baptized at Constantinople; the latter oC 
whom took back with him Ilierotheos, a monk, as a bisln^ 
for his people.t But soryie question may arise with regard to 
the, motives which induced these two princes, who were 
loaded with costly presents at Constrjitinople, to embrace 
Christianity. It is certain that Bulosudes soon fell away 
again from the Christianity ^Iiich he may never have sin- 
cerely received to his r.riner paganism ; and the conversion 
of Gy las was followed, at least, by no important results* 
Yet Christianity seems to have been preserved alive in the 
family Gy las. His daughter, Sarolta, made profession of 

Christianity ; and, being niaiiicid to the Hungarian prince 
Geisa, sh§ made also favourably disposed towards the 
sfidtne redgion. We may add to this, that when the power of 
the Hungarians was broken, by the severe defeat they expe- 
rienced in the v^ar with the emperor Otho I. in 955, and by 
other unsuccessful wars in the next succeeding years, they 
were compelled to renounce their thirst for conquest, and, in 
particular, to enter into more peaceful relations with the 
' in})ire. Tlius for the first lime, from about the 
year ‘970, the bishops on the south-eastern borders of the 
German empire found it in tlieir power to establish missions 
for the benefit of this people.J Pilgrim, bishop of Bassau, 
drew up, in 974, for pope Benedict V I,, a remarkable report 

^ ^ says pope Benedict VII., or rather VI., in a letter which in the 

year 974 he wrote to the German archbishops, after ha-ving spoken of the 
diocese of the archbishopric of Lorch in Pannonia; ** Quae (aioc(«is) jam 
multis retro a<^s temporibus ex viciniorum frequent! populatione barba- 
rmnim deserta et in solitudinem redacta, nullum Christianse professionis 
Ivabitatorem moiflinet, namely, till the conquest of Hungary by the em- 
peror Otho I., usque dum genitor pii imperatoris nostri bellico trophseo 
eorum Vires retundit” See Mansi Coucil. T. XIX. t 53. 
f See Cedren's Annals, f. 624. ^ 4 , 

i So Pilgrim, bishop of Passau, in 974, writes to pope Ben^ict ylk ; 
|j^eo;^yta Ungarorw^a gene, apud quam fmdere pacto sab occasiooe 
l^eis fiduclam sumssiinus operam exercere pradicatiopis,” 





the 9{ireiui of Christianity in Hungary, whS^ had 
beim brot^ht about under the Influence of these new peaeafiid 
t^htions.* He writes to the pope, that he had been eaiftieetljr 
4^il||pted by the Hungarians, either to come to them in petaon, 
or to send them missionaries. He had sent to them monks; 
priests, and other ecclesiastics, and about five hundred Hun- 
ghrtans of both sexes had been baptized. Particularly instruc* 
tive, with respect to the diffusion of Christianity in Hungary, 
as well as supported by internal evidences of probability, is 
his report concerning the secret Christians in Hungary. 
Many Christians were to be found among them, who had 
been carried away captives from different nations. But these 
had not been allowed to observa the Christian forms of wor- 
ship. They could only get their children baptized clandes- 
tinely. Now, for the first time, they enjoyed complete reli- 
gious freedom ; they could build churches, and provide them- 
selves with clergymen. They hastened in crowds to the spot 
where their children could be baptized ; and, according to the 
bishop’s report, their joy was as great, as if they haVi returned 
to their homes from a foreign land.f Pagans and Christia&te 
lived for a time peaceably together.f These communities, 
consisting of foreign Christians scattered among the pagtU 
population, were certainly an important preparation fo#!thd 
further spread of Christianity. But when the bishop proceedhl. 
to say, that nearly all the people were ready to *llii 

Cliristian faith, we must consider this, as«wellas man^ritthcSr 
of his sayings, as a somewhat exaggerated statement ; since 
other accounts, which we shall presently cite, by no means 
confirm the supposition that the state of feeling was so uni- 
versally propitious. Probably Pilgrim was led, by some par- 
ticular interest of his own, to set fortli his report on the pro- 
gress of the mission among the Hungarians in somewha^ 
exaggerated colours. The truth was that, like his prede- 

* This letter, afterwards receiTcd into Mansi’s Collectton of councils 
(1, c.), was first published, from a manuscript in the monastery of 
Ileichersberg in Bavaria, by Gewold, in an appendix or diplomas to the 
Chronicon Monasterii Rcicherspergensis. Monachii, 1611, p. 24, 

f Grantulantur ouines tanquam de peregrinatione sua in patViam re- , 
dneti. «. 

t Ita Concordes sunt p^ni cam Christianis tantamque ad invieem 
habeot farailiaritatem, ut iUic videatur Isain impleri prophefia : lafflEti 
et agnas pascentur simul. < 
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ee» 60 i^« lie was striving to assert bis independence of the aioh- 
bbhojgric of Salzburg; and he defended the dignity and 
rightrof that ancient metropolis, the long bince dilapidated 
cit^of Lorch (Laureacum), whose diocese stretched ontmrd 
toPadhonia.* And so we may suppose that, in his efforts to 
convince the pope (from whom, in fact, he obtained thelFulfil- 
ment of his wishes) how ne^'essary the restoration of this 
metropolis was to Pannonia, and to iL' sabordimte bishopries, 
he allowed himself to be rjotrayed into a somewhat exaggerated 
representation of this new sphere of lal>our in Hungary ,t 

Among the missionaries j-ent by this bishop to Hun- 
gary was Monk Wolfgang, was the monastery of Kinsicdeln 
(Notre-Dame-des-Ermites), in Switzerland, who wa< after- 
wards made bishop o. Jlogen^^burg. But the writer of his 
life relates, that he soon returned home again, having met 
with ai^iridifferent reception from the people-l No doub^ it 
may have been the case that, owing to political events which 
soon afterwards occurred, m hereby the quiet of these districts 
was again llisturbedf to the var between Olho II. and duke 
H?nry of Bavaria, the s\u*c< ssful progress of the mission com- 
menced by bishop Pilgrim wa.^ interrupted ; but if the enter- 
prises of Pilginii were really attended, in the beginning, with 
the favourable results he describes, and were only interrupted 
by these unhappy political disturbances, some intimation 
might he expe^aed to }><* given of these independent disturbing 
influe* .Cb in the co.iteniporaneous accounts; but these speak 
only of the general indifference and insensibility of tlie Hun- 
garian people. 

The banished archbishop, Adalbert of Prague (s( e above, 
p. 44 ’), endeavoured to do something, also, toward promoting 

pope Engenius II., in his letter toUrolf, archbishop of Lorcli, had 
rest(Wred this metropolis which is said to have had under it seven bishoprics. 
See the letter, first published iu the above-mentioned Collection of coun- 
cils, p. 17. • 

f As he writes lo the pope : “ Et est ibi messis quidem iriulta, openrii 
antem pauci. Inde quoque visum est jam neecssarium esse, quatenus 
sanctitas vestra illic jobcat aliquos ordinari episc opos,” And afterwards : 
^quod hmiittm grave ac valde oneroHim est inihi, ut tot mei poutificii 
parochias solus praedicando circumeain.** 

* % Dolebat cnim idem pontifex, bishop Pilgrim of PaSsau, tanfum oolo* 

In sulcis sleriUhn* expendere laborem. Mabillon Acta sanctorum* 
Smc. V, 0 . If. t 817. 
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tbe Spread of Christianity in Hungry. He repaired to that 
caantry himself, where he left his favourite and beloved dis* 
ciple, Hadia. Both seem to have found access to the p^ple) 
who were unwilling that Hadia should leave the country ; 
which appears from the fact, that Adalbert had directed hifn;^ 
if he iould do no better, to escape secretly, and find his way 
back to him.*^ From this it is at least evident, that the'|)eople 
were^ unwilling to los^ their missionaries. But Adalbert him’* 
seif, who, it must be confessed, wanted the true Christian 
patience necessary to endure the rudeness of a heathen people, 
was by no means satisfied with the effects of his preaching 
among the Hungarians. He seems to have found there a 
mixture of paganism and Christianity ; and Geisa, though 
he had received baptism, still favoured this mixture of rdi- 
^ons. To the reproaches made to him on this account, he * 
opposed his lordly authority; and his wife, through whose 
influence he had first been led to favour Christianity, gave no 
evidence of a change produced by it, in her rude manners.f 
Stephen, the son and successor of Geisa^ who acceded to the 
throne in 997, was far more deeply afiecred by the ftiflnerfbe 
of Christianity than his father. The preaching of Adalbert 
and other pious men, who visited Hungary, had probably 
made a stronger impression on him while a child. | Imiltedi^ 


*■ He wrote to the princess Sarolta : “ Papatem meum (my 
uecessitas et usus postulat, tenc, si non, propter Qeum ad imtti. eumi*’ 
But to Radia himself he wrote another note, to be handed to fiim in 
secret : “Si potes cum bona licentia, bene ; ri non, eel fuga fugiens tenta 
venire ad cum, qui te desiderio coiicupiscit, Adalbertum tuum.” See Life 
of Adalbert, at the 23rd of April, s. 22, f. ^95. 

t Concerning Adalbert’s labours in Hungary, it is said in the above 
dted history of his life (c. VI. s. 16, 1. c. f. 192 : Quibus (Hungaris) ab 
errore euo paruni mutatis uinbrara Christian! tatis irapressit; and pf the 
wife (c. V. 6. 22, f. 19.5) : Qua duce erat Christianitas coepta ; sedMn^y* 
miacebatur eum paganismo polluta religio et coepit esse deterior barba- 
riamo languidtts ac tepid us Cbristiaui&mus. With this agrees what 
Dismar of Merseburg, in the beginning of the eighth Ijpok of his work 
above referred to, sajs of Geisa: Hie Deo vero varii^ue deorum vani- 
tatibns inserviens, cum ab antistite suo ab hoc argueretur, inquit ; divitiis 
mihi abundant et ad li«ec agenda libera facultas et ampla potestas eat; 
and then he speaks of the intemperance of his wife, who, in a {laroxyan^ 
of.ai^»> had stabbed a man. 

{ By the narrative of the German chroniclers of this age it would * 
appear that the baptism of Stephen, and his conversion to Cbristiaijii^fc 
were first occasioned by his contracting a marriage with Hisela. Toe 
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ately after he aasumed the reins of govenment, he had to 
stlstaio a atroggle with the powerful heathen party, A Hun* 
garkn^ prince, by name Eupan, had placed himself at the 
head of it, and disputed the possession of the throne. Stephen, 
ih this war, relied on divine assistance. He made a vow to 
St, Martin, the patron saint of Fannonia, which was be 
ftilfilied in case he should gain by his intercessions the victory 
over his enemies.* The victory being gained, for which he 
believed himself indebted to the as^^istuioe of God, whose 
worship he was determined to promote in every way through* 
out his kingdom, and to the intercession of St. Martin, he 
was more strongly confirmed in his zeal for Christianity. His 
reHgious and his political interests were closely connected 
He sought alliance witL the political and the ccclesiastical.t 
beads of Western Cliristendom. He married the Burgundian 
princesi^ Gisela, widow of duke Henry of Bavaria, sister of 
St. Henry II., and kinswoman to the emperor Otho III.; and 
witil the latter he entered into a strict alliance, which pro* 
cured for* him thm royal dignity. He invited monks and 
clergymen from all quarters into his kingdom *4 though it 


Hungarian bishop Oarthwig, who, many years afterwards, wrote the life 
of Stephen (in Actis Sanct. 2 September), says, on the other hand, that he 
was baptized and educated in Christianity by Adalbert. We might pre- 
M the older reports to the later and more prejudiced, especially as these 
admit of being ea.slly reconciled with the doubtful Christianity of Geisa. 
Bit the that btephe'i, from the time he assumed, while yet a youth, 
the reins of government, came directly into opiiosition with paganism, 
would lead us rather to conjecture that, being filled with zeal for Chris- 
tianity by his education from childhood, he w^as resolved, as soon as he 
had the power of so doing, to employ it for the purpose of establishing 
toe Christian church. The Gcnnan chroniclers seem indeed to have 


ascribed too much to German influence. But on the question whether 
Btephcri was baptised by bishop Adalbert or not, nothing certain can be 
*iraid, in the absence of more distinct accounts concerning the repeated 
misSibnary labours of Adalbert in Hungary. 

* He viays himself, in the deed of privilege granted to the abbey of St 
Martin, in iblfilUient of this vow : Singulare si^ragium, quod per merita 
B. Martini in pugritia roea expertus sum, memoria) posterorum tradere 
curavi. See Bagnaldi Annales, at the year 1232, No. 24, and in the 
Actis Bapet at the 2nd September, the commentarius praevius to hts 

^ ^^^^^Se^icoemnts respecting the latter, however, are exaggeralfed. In 
h|S cxhortatkms to his son we find no indications of a peculiar devotioii 
dUirfee |K)pe. See below , p, 460, 

X In the lift of two JPohsh monks, composed by a contemporary, bishop 
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be doubted whether most of them were capable of in* 
flructing the people in their spoken lang^^e. He invariably 
showed the greatest respect for ecclesiastics and monld^ and 
sought in every way to promote their influence among*’^ 
peojde. He endeavoured to soften their manners, nev^ 
laws Imbued with a more Christian spirit. Yet, certainly, 
many foreign mean^ were also employed to effect the suppres- 
sion of paganism and the introduction of Christianity; and 
the consequence of this was, that the Christianity thus im- 
posed was not seldom rejected again ; hence laws must be 
enacted for the punishment of apostacy from Christianity, 
and for its neglect ; and hence later re-actions from paganism, 
which had been suppressed by force. When, in the year 
1003, Stephen conquered Siebenburgen, he enforced the^ 
adoption of Christianity in that district, as also in a part of 
Wallachia.* 

In the exhortations and maxims of government which he 
drew up for the use of his son and successor, EmmdHch 
(Henry), he has left behind him a proof rf his devbut temper 
of mind, as well as of that peculiar form of piety wbicb^i^ 
determined by the ecclesiastical spirit of his age.t : . ' 

Maurus of Funfkirchen. These two monks were Zoerard and 
who came to Hungary' for the purpose of assisting in the establishmebt 
of the new church : Tempore illo, quo sub Christianissimi StephaniTej^s 
nutu nomeii et religio Dcitatis in Pannonia rudis adhu<tpiilhilal9at, audita 
fama boni rectoris, multi ex terris aliis canotyci et monachi ajg^ipsum; 
quasi ad patrem confluebat. See Acta Sanctorum mens. Jul. it IV. f. 
326 . 

* The law of Stephen : Si quis observatione Christianitatis neglecta et 
negU^entias stoliditate elatus, quid in earn commiserit, juxta qui^itatem 
oifensionis ab episcopo suo per disciplinam canonum judicetur. If he 
refused to submit to the penalty imposed on him it should be made more 
severe. Tandem si per omnia resistens inveniatur, regali judicio coilicet 
defeusori Christianitatis tradatur. See Actis Sanct. mens. Septr. T. I.JC 
548 . ^ 

f He says, among other things^ to him. Observatio orationis maxima 
aoquisitio est regalis salutis. Continua oratio est peccrtorum ablutio et 
remissio. He advises him, whenever he goes to church, to imitate the 
example of king Solomon, and pray to God for wisdom, 1 Kings, c. iii. 
Well worthy of notice is the manner in which he speaks of the church, 
US the community of saints founded on Christ, the Kock ; forlthis interr 
pretatidu of Stephen's words is, after all, the most natural, judging from the ^ 
^nection ; though it Is not to be denied, as has been observed in oppo- 
sition to this view, that in the Latinitv of this oeriod the reflexive iwsiRMW. 
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By his |)SoQ$ 2 ml, and meritoriotia afl^)7ts for tka exhmidon 
of • th^ Cbi^tian churchy Stephen attained to the honooTi of a 
saint ^ Bat it was, as we have already intimated, in con** 
sequence , of the manner in which the Christian Ohtreh 
We pjanted by him in Hungary, that the way was prepared 
for a reaction by a pagan opposition-party, who had made 
some attempts at insurrection even under the reign of Stephen 
himself, and who continued them into the succeeding times, — 
a party opposed to the puiilical, as well as the religious prin- 
ciples by which Stephen aimed to change the condition of the 
people.* Twice in the course of the eleventh century this 
party succeeded in re-establishing the pagan worship, to ac- 
complish which they t^-^ok adi^ntage of the political revolm 
tions in 1045 and lOGi^, under king Andrew and king Bela; 
yet these w^ere but transient efforts ; and by force or by craft, 
the Christian monarchs contrived to defeat the oppositioiV.f 
Such were the facts connected with the extension of Christi- 
anity in this period. We must now turn to the opposite side, 
and consi5er the dliecks and hindrances which it had to esi- 
c^nter. In the preceding period, we took notice of the check 
which was given to the progress of the Christian church in 
Spain by the svpremacy of the Mohammedan Arabians. Still 
the Christians were allow^ed by the laws to enjoy the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, and on this score they suffered from 
the civil authorities no disturbance or restraint wliatsoever. 
Thas .acy remained'^down to the year 850 in the full enjoy- 
ment of tranquillity and peace. Ciiristians were employed at 
court, and in the administration of civil and military trusts, 
without a suspicion being excited that they were acting incon- 
sistently wtth their religious convictions. | Clergymen and 

Ipse pominus dixit Petro, quern custodem magistrunique eidem popit 
janctse ecclesise ; tu es Petrus et super hanc petram sedificabo ecelesiam 
mea&. Se ipsum quidem nominabat petram, verum non ligneam yel 
lapideaxn super se mdificatam eeclesiam dixit ; sed populum acquisitionis, 
gentem electaid| divinam, gregem fide doctum, baptismate Jotutn. chris- 
mate uncium* sanctam super se sedificatam ecelesiam dixit. See Acta 
Sanct 1. c. f. 544. 

♦ Yet even Stephen had exhorted his son to respect the ancient national 

S irit. Quis Grascus regeret Latinos Grmcis moribus ? aut quis^ J-atinua 
necos Lattnis regeret moribus ? nullus. , 

t See Joh. de Thwroez Chronica Hungaromm, c. 42 and c. m 
IKebwaadtner. Scripto^ es rerum Hungaricamm, T. I. ^ 

J See maSy exanipics in the Memoriale Sanctorum of the presbyter 
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flunks, wbi& were skilled alike in the Arable and Latin 
were pilferred before all others as translators m the 
negotiations with Chnstian princes.* Men who regarded' the 
preservation of the ancient culture, which had aris^ froni the 
^ud^ of Eoman literature, and the Scriptural kncfwledgb 
drawn from the Latin versions of the Bible, as matters 
Bttpteme importance, complained that the youth neglected the 
La^n and Christian literature for the Arabian and Moham- 
medan.t Marriages were not seldom contracted between 
Mohanunedans and Christians; and in such cases it some- 
times happened, that the husband converted the wife, or the 
wife the husband, to Christianity ; that children, educated as 
Mohammedans, became Christians ; and fierce contentions 
sprung up between brothers and sisters, when one followed the^ 
^th of the fether, the other that of the mother. But under 
such circumstances, persecutions might easily be engendered ; 
since, according to the Mohammedan laws, apostacy from that 
faith must be punished with death. And though the Chiaar 
tians were not otherwise oppressed by the Jvil authorities^ tkm 
by being obliged to pay monthly a high poll-tax, and VeiWvAl. 
disturbed in the free exercise of their worship whkh 
guaranteed to them by the laws, yet the signs of the 
profession could hardly fail to expose them, in nidiBU of 
Mohammedan fanaticism, to various sorts of insult and abi^ 

Eulogius of Cordova, which is an important scnrce of informat^n with 
regard to the condition of the Christian church at this time in Spain ; to 
be found in the IV. vol. of Schott’s Hispania illustrata, and in the 
Bibliothecsa of the church-fbthers, and in another important work con- 
nected with this subject, Indiculus luminosns, composed by Panins 
Alvarus of Cordova, a friend of Eulogius ; also in the Espana Sagrada of 
Florez, T. XI. ed. III. Madrid, 1772, p. 219, f. s. 9. Qui palatine of&cio 
illorum jussis inserviunt. * 

* The abbot Samson, of Cordova, says in his Apologeticus, lII. p% 
S85. Espana Sagrada, T. XI. Appellatus ex regio decreto e^oripse, 
quatenus, ut pridem &cerc consueveram, ex Chaldseo sermone, In 
niim eloquium ipsas epistolas deberem transferre. '* 
t With such a complaint Paul Alvarus concludes hir Indiculus Lumi- 
nosus ; Nonne omnes juveues Christian! gentilicia eruditione prseclari, 
Arahico eloquio sublimati volumina Chaldteorum avidissime tyactant et 
eccIeaioB^flumina' de paradise manantia quasi vilissima contemnentes, Heu 
pro dolor 1 linguam suam nesciunt Cbristiani, et lingnam propriam non 
advertunt latini, ita ut omni Christi collegio vix inveniatur unus in mil- 
leao hominum numero, qui salutatorias fbatri possitrat%onabiliter^rigbrbi!~ 
Uteras. 
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&mi the popelace. Clergymen comlfl iiot eppeap i» public 
Hrithottt ibeiag accotgitfsd by the fauaiieal multitude jeem 
mid, s^fEuga. Beys cried aiter them in the. ^Mpeets, stmiee 
thrown at tiiem. Whenever ihe dead were buried vlth* 
the uetial solemnittes of the church, the iniideli^ were followed 
by the populace with curses. The ringing of the oWch- 
Mbrded occasion for abusing the Christians and the 
objects of their By such insults, men might easily be 

excited, expecially in this sultry climate, to retaliate wnmg 
for.wrong, and ridicule the prophet of the Arabians. From 
words, they would proceed to acts ; and this perhaps proved 
the occasion of the first effusion of Christian blood ; for hi 
accordance with the principles of the Koran, a law had been 
miacted, that whosoev^i blasphemed the prophet, or offered to 
strike one of the faithful, should be punished with death. 
Whosqgver insulted one of th^^, faithful, should be scourged.f 

♦ This situation of the Christians is described by men who afterwards 
defended tlj^ martyrs from the reproach of, having been the means of 
interrupting the relatiftis which secured the Christians in the enjoyment 
o^l^Lce and quiet. Thus Paulas Alvarus says, in opposition to those 
who boasted of the peace which had been enjoyed till that time (ludi- 
cuius Luminosus. p, 229\ Quotidie opprobriis et mille contumelianim 
ftecilyis obruti pers(3Cutionem non dicimus nos habere! Nam, ut alia 
^ceaiUjf certe dam defunctarum corpora a sacerdotibus vidcnt humo dando 
fKAtaie, norme apertissiiuis vocibus dicunt : Deus non miserearis illis, et 
lapidibixs sacerdotes Domini inipetentes, ignomiuiosis verbis populum 
Bomiji) 'ie' otantes, etc. Sic itidem cum et sacerdotes lapides, ante vesti- 
gia eorum revoiventes ac infami nomine derogantes, vulgari proverbio et 
cantico inhonesto suggillant, et fidei signuni (the sign of the cross, which 
the Mohammedans, though they recognized Christ as a prophet, yet 
refused to respect, because, according to a story received into the Koran, 
they s'lpposed some other person was crucified in the place of ChristJ, 
opprobnoso elogio decolorant, bed cum basil'csD signum, hoc est tinni- 
entis «uris sonitum, qui pro coiiventu ecclesiro adunando horis omnibus 
•/^anotficis percutitur, audiunt, iufanda iterando cougeminant, et omnem 
SfiXVM umversamque setatem milleno contumeliarum infamio maledice 
impetunt. So Eulogius, in the Memoriale Sanctorum, 1. I. h c. f 247: 
Causa religion!# eorum g®A'itiam ubique perpetimur, adeo ut multi exiis 
tactu indumentogim suorum nos indignos dijudicent, propriusque stbi- 
met accedere execrentur, magnam scilicet coinquinationem existiniantes, 
si in aliqup rerum suarum admisceamur. 

t That blasphemy of the prophet was to be punished with death 
appears from the history of the martyrs ; and when the abbot John of 
St, Gorze, near Metz, visited Cordova as ambassador of the emperor 
ptlr^ I.* he heard this Mated ; Eis in legibus primum dinimque est, ne 
quis in relifionem eo» i?in quid unquam audeat loqui, civis sit vel extra- 
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The Ohrkti)^ however, were oc^ of one mind 

with r^ard to the principles of conduct which dntjr requiied 
them to observe under these difficult eircomstances; outv as 
in mirlier times, ^ they were divided into two parties, the )%ld 
and ^e more liberal. The one party thanked Gk^ ^ th& 
liberty allowed to Christians, even under the rule of unbe- 
lievers, to confess and to practise the principles of their fahh. 
They thought everything ought to be done to preserve invio- 
late this liberty of conscience and security ; that, conformably 
to the Scriptural precept, every act should be avoided which 
could furnish the unbelievers any occasion, real or apparent, 
for persecuting the Christians ; that all abusive language should 
be carefully avoided. They considered it a duty to employ 
every means, not involving a denial of the faith, to preserve 
and foster the friendly relations subsisting between them and 
the Mohammedan magistrates. Nor would they he^jtate to 
accept offices under them, and in so doing sought to avoid 
everything that might give offence. Others, on the contrary, 
looked upon such conduct as being alreacy a violation pf wA 
duty to confess Christ before men, and not to be ashamed oNlitr*^ 
Paul Alvarus, of Cordova, one of the fiercest represenlatbNib 
of this class, casts it as a reproach u{)on the Christians, that by 
accepting offices at court they became guilty of particiifatiug 
in infidelity, since they were afraid to pray and cross them- 
selves before the unbelievers, and dared not openly confess the 
deity of Christ in their presence, but fnfcntioned him only as 
the Word of God and the Spirit, titles which were also given 
to him in the Koraii-t He styles them leopards, taking upon 
themselves every colour. lie accuses them of adopting Chris- 

neus* nulla intercedeute redemptione capita plectitur. The king himself 
forfeited his life, in case he heard such blasphemy, and failed to punish 
it with death, ^e the Vita Joannis Abbatis Gorziensis, at the 
February, s. 120, f. 712. In the Indiculus Luminosus, s. 6, is cittd the 
law; ut qui blasphemaverit, fiagelletur, et qui percusserit, occidatur. 
That the blasphcmare in this instance cannot refer to . blaspheming of 
Mohammed may be gathered partly from the connection, and partly from 
the judicial mode of procedure already mentioned. 

♦ Vol. I. p. 266-267. , 

i In the Indiculus Luminosus, s. 9: Cum palam coram ethnicip 
orationi^i non faciunt, signo crucis oscitantes frontem non muniunt,^ 
Deum Christum non aperte coram cis, sed fngatis sermonibus proferunt^ 
verbum Del et Spiritutn, ut illi asserunt, prefitentes, suasque confii6%ouQ&. 
corde, quasi Deo omnia inspicienti servantes. 
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iknity pidy halves^* He says that, for tte sake of the^ 
iJd^arcb’s fovour aud of lemj^rid e^gitiadiaementvth^^ 
wlllii% io take the sword to defend unbelievers against 
tli^r own brethren in the faitK.f Bay and night,*" saye he;* 
^‘ ‘is hbard frcan ^ turret (the minaret) the voice which bias- 
ph^es the Lord, by extolHng at the same time with hnn, the 
lying prophet jJ and wo to our times so poor in the 
of Christ, that no man can be found to ereer, according to 
the command of the Lord, the banner of the c^oss over the 
mountains of Babylon and th(i dark towers of pride, and pre- 
sent to God an evening sacrifioe.§ 

juioth parties, by proceeding in these different directions, may 
very possibly have missed the course which s^iould have been 
pursued ; but in a ca^e where such elements for violent colli- 
sion already existed, and a religious tendency of the sort we 
have just described was lying at the bottom, it certainly needed 
but a Sight occasion to provoke persecution on one side and a 
fanatical enthusiasm for martyrdom on the other. 

Yet th^ first wh« sutfercil as a martyr in Spain by no means 
Ifolonge^l to that fanatical class, but rather to the more pru- 
dent and temperate party. He was a priest by the name of 


, • Quid his ouinibus, nisi varietatem panli zelo Dei zolantibns sibi 
inesse oiyteadunt, duni non intcgre. sed niedie Christianismuni defeoduDt? 

f Coirj-ti‘a. fidei suw socios pro regis gratia et pro vendibilibus tnuue- 
ribus W ^erjiisioiie gcn^lyiiu proiliaiites. 

I hnil pui)lic proclaiiiation, “There is no God but God, and Hobam- 
med is lS» prophet,^’ was a specially sore grievance to zealous Christiaus. 
They were wont, whenever they heard this cry, to pray God that he 
would deliver them from the sin they were obliged to hear, and repeated 
Ps. x^*vii. 7, “ Confounded be all they that serve graven images, that 
lK>ast themselves of idols,” words which certainly did not apply to the 
Mohammedans. Eulogius, of Cor<lova, who cites this in his Apologeticus 
JMarCyrura, f. 313, relates that his grandfather, whenever he heard this 
wy ^»froni the minaret, was wont to sign the cross on his forehead, 
exclaiming with a sigh, “ Keep not thou silence, O God, for lo ! thine 
enemies make % tumult, and tliey that hate thee have lifted up the head.’* 
Ps, Ixxxiii. 1, 2.^ 

§ Ecce et quotidie horis diumis et nocturnis in tuiTibus suis et loon- 
tibus calmosis Dominura maledicunt, dum vatem impudicuro, perjuruin, 
rabiuaiu,'^‘t iniquum, una cum I^mino, testixnonii voce extollimt. £t 
lieu et TU? huic tempori nostro, sapientisD Christi egeno, in qtto nullus 
invenitur, qui juxta jussum Domini tonantis astherii super montes Bti^?y- 
tialigosasque tm res superbim crucis fidei attoUat vexiliam sacii- 
ficium Deo%fferena vepertiamo. 

vax*. V. 2 H 
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Perfectus, attached to a monastery in C!lordova, then the resi- 
dential city of the Arabian caliphs. Some time in the year 8^0, 
under the reign of Abderhaman II., Perfectus, while 6n his 
waydo the city to make some purchases for his convent, “fell 
into company with a party of Arabians. They asked hinf 
many questions about Christianity, and the views entertained 
by the Christians respecting Mohammed. The last inquirylie 
strove to evade, telling them he was loth to answer it, because 
he feared he might annoy them by what he would be obliged 
to say. Finally, however, he concluded to inform them, since 
they invited him to speak frankly, and promised him tliat 
lirhatever he said, it should not be taken amiss. He then pro- 
itfeeded to repre^nt Mohammed^ for reasons whicli he assigned 
in detail, as one of the false prophets foretold by Christ among 
the signs of the last time. To all this the Arabians listened 
with ill-suppressed anger, yet for the present they ^let the 
priest go unharmed that they might not break their promise to 
him ; but the next time he appeared in public they seized 
and dragged him before the judge, where they accuisfed him as 
a blasphemer of Mohammed. It was the season of 'the M8^ 
hammedan fast, lie was therefore for the present loadadvith 
chains and thrown into prison. Some months afterwards, cm 
the Mohammedan Easter, he was again brought forth j and, 
as he steadfastly confessed his faith, and instead of^ retractii%^ 
only confirmed what he had said about Mohammed, he was 
condemned to death and perished by the «sword.* The' Jong- 
repressed rage of the Mohammedans against the enemies of 
their faith having once broke loose, it soon found a second 
occasion for manifesting itself. John, a Christian merchant 
ind a peculiar object of their hatred, was arraigned before the 
^bunal, where he was accused of having often blasphemed 
the prophet while disposing of his goods in the bazaar. A& the 
charge could not bo clearly proved, the judge attempted^ to’^ 
bree him to deny his faith by resorting to the scourge. After 
laving been beaten till he was half dead, he wat thrown into 
irison ; then he was driven through the city, sittlbg backwards 
m an ass, with a herald proclaiming before him, “ This is .the 
lunishment of the man who dares blaspheme the prophet , 
>ut as ne firmly persisted in confessing his faith, he too was 

See Ettlogii Blemoriale Sanctorum, 1. 11. c. I. • 
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executed.* Next sippoared before the judsre a young nun by 
thj name of Isaac, from the monastery of Talanos, eight mUm 
distant from Cordova, where an unusual degree of fanatical 
excrement prevailed. He pretended tlmt he had come fopthe ^ 
puYpote of obtaining a better knowledge of the Mohammedan 
religion, with a view of embracing it. The judge, pleased 
with tiie idea of gaining so important a proselyte, took paiua 
to expound to him the doctrine of the prophet; hut great was 
his rage when the monk. ilI^tead of jei.ig convinced, under- 
toolj; to refute what he adxanoed, at the same time vilifying 
Mohammed, whom he repres#‘iited as a detestable impostor 
and seducer of mankind. J'he matter was reported to the 
caliph, who ordered th(» moiiKto be executed. A mistaken, 
fanatical zeal of this ^ to confess Chiist before the unbe- 
lievers, now spread abroad like an infection, seizing upon that 
tendency to extravagant ase/'ticism which existed before. 
From Ine mountiiins, (l< sorts, and forests, monk‘» came forth 
to lay down their lives for the triith.f Among tlie^e crowds, 
who, yielding to atfanatiti^ impulse, saoiificed their lives 
without ‘^any reasonable obje ct, were young men and women 
belonging to tlie first faniiJus of the land. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they did not proent themselves of their own accord as 
voluntary sacrifices ; but Mohammedan relatives took advan- 
tage of their descent from Mohammedan families, whether on 
the father^ or the mot]u*r’‘» side, to comjdain of them as apos- 
tates, ^ 1” us hJora,i«for example, was a young unmarried 
woman descended from parents of mixed religion, lier father 
being an Arabian and a Mohammedan, litr mother a zealous 
Christian. The inoluer had educated her in Christianity, and 
from childhood she manifested a tem[)(r of sincere and ardent 
piety. Her brother being a bigoted Mohammedan, disputes 
t could hardly fail to arise betw^eeu the two on the matter of 
^heia faith ; and the fanatical brother, when he found that all 
the pains he took to convert his sister were unavailing, grew 
exasperated against her. He accused her as an apostate : she 

* Kulog. 1. 1. <!. f. 242, and the ludiculus luminosTis, s. 5. 

f Eulogiiis of Cordova says concerning the »nanner in which the ex- 
ample of Tnartyrdom operated (Memoriale Sanctor, 1. 11. c. I. near the 
fend): Multos otio seenra} confessionis per deserts montium cynemora 
> solltudinam in Dei contemplations fruentes ad sponte et pablice detes** 
tandum et maledicendu a sceleratum vatem cxilire coegit. 

Eulagiaa, Men >riale, I. II. c. 8, 

2u2 
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a^ured the judge that, on the contrary, she had never been a 
Mohammedan, but had been brought up from infancy as a 
Christian, The judge ordered her to be severely sc^?urged 
thah^he might be forced to a denial ; but as she continued 
stedfast, and never uttered a syllable against Moliammi^dj 
dismi^ed her. She spent some time in retirement, but finally 
felt constrained to present lijerself again before the judge, asid 
not only confess her own faith, but testify against Mohammed- 
anism and its prophet. She did so, anti was executed. 

There were not wanting both ecclesiastics and laymen >vho 
disapproved altogether the conduct of those that were so ready 
to offer themselves as voluntary victims. These consisted 
partly of such as feared and ^wished to avert the bad con'se- 
^Ifences which tlireatened the peace of the Christians, and in 
of such as were convinced that this was not the right way' 
'Jto confess Christ, but directly at variance with the teaching 
»d example of our Lord and of the apostles. They looked 
upon such conduct as the effect of pride, from which no good 
could result, and as manifesting a want o$ that Christian love 
which ought to be shown even unto unbelievers. Tlfby 
that reviling and abuse formed no part of Christianity, and 
that by such means tiie kingdom of God could not be pro- 
moted.* But two men, who at that time stood high iw the 
veneration of Spanish Christians, the priest Eulogius, alliSfpi: 
wards bishop of Toledo, and Paul Alvarus, Ids friend, 
on by a fervent but passionate zeal, which lacked cool 
composure of good sense, laboured in opposition to these more 
prudent views, and their whole influence went continually to 
kindle and cherish the flame of enthusiasm. The caliph Ab- 
derhaman required the metropolitan llecafrid, archbishop of 
Seville, under whom the church of Cordova stood, to employ 
his ecclesiastical authority, which the caliph himself intended , 
to back by that of the state, to restore the public tranquikUty^ 
The archbishop issued an ordinance, forbidding this uncalled 
for appearance before Mohammedan tribunak ; and when 
Saul, bishop of Cordova, who was doubtless uwder the influ- 
ence of Eulogius, stood forth in defence of the party attacked 
by the metropalitan, the latter caused all obstinatd“ ecclesi- 
astics, ht the head of whom stood Eulogius, to be thrown into . 


♦ See the Memoriale of Eulogius, 1. 1, f. 245.t 
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From hk place of confinement Eixlogins addressed 
tortile Flora above mentioned, and to Mary, her frie^id and 
coinplinion in suffering, t letter, exhorting them to confront 
martyrdom with firmness, and confirming them ir the pe^ua* 
lion that they had done^ right in abusing the false prophi't.’ 
The young women had been informed how much injury this 
(conduct had done to the church ; the communities iiad been 
deprived of their clergy, tlie priests lay in chains, no more 
offering could Ke made at the altf /s. He told them they 
should reply, a broken and contrite heart is a sacrifice well 
pleasing to God. Such a liOcO: L and a Iiiimhle spirit would be 
accepted of God, even without any other ofiering. The Lord 
would not suffer his coiifessc^s to be put to simme ; but that 
they had done wrong b* abusing the falsie prophet whom men 
lyould persuade them to follow — tliisthey could not own with- 
out denying the truth. As it is the peculiar methofl of enthu- 
siasm To direct every feeJirig at a single point, leaving every 
other human interest, winch Christianity holds sacred, to 
conteraptfious neglpct, so it was in tiie ctise of Eulogius. 
Followitig this peculiar In nt, he exhorted those who aspired 
after the crown of martyrdom, but by many domestic ties were 
still reminded of the duty of self-preservation, to rise above 
all fueh subordinate considerations. 

• A young inon, Aurelius, descended on his father’s side from 
a Mohammerlan, and on his mother’s from a Christian family, 
but h» had lost h<»)Sto parents in early life, went to live with 
his aunt, a pious Ciiristian, under whose care lie wns brought 
up ; and by the lessons of Christian piety with which she 
imbued his mind, he escapeil the infi nonce of his Moham- 
mei’an teachers, wlio, while they instjucted him in Arabic 
literature, endeavoured at tiie same time to gain him over to 
their religion. He remained a zealous Christian. Next he 
married Sabigotha, a young woman of Jiko CJiristian zeal, 
who also, by a particular providence, had been saved from the 
influence ofWohammedanism, and conducted to Christianity. 
Both her paraits were Mohammedan ; but her father having 

* See the Life of F.nlogiiis, by Alvar, in Schott IV. f. 224, also in the 
Actis Sanctorum, in Vol. 1 1, at the 1 1th of March. See c. I f. Eulogius 
was confined at first in one of the subterranean chambers, or caverns, 
which were first us-^d by the Arabians of Spain as dungeons, and then 
were aftciwards to serve the same puqiose. 
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died early, her niotlier married a second husband, who was 
secretly a Christian. The latter took every pains to convert 
his wife to Christianity, as well as to train up his step-da 3g;l!)Ser 
in the same faith ; and she received baptism. Aurelius was a 
witness of the transaction, when John the merchant., aftef 
enduring so much suffering, was exposed to the insults of the- 
multitude. This spectacle led both him and his wife to ^eso^ve 
on preparing themselves, by a rigidly ascetic life, for the suf- 
fering of martyrdom. But the anxiety which he felt for his 
two young children, who, left behind as orphans, would, be 
surrendered over to the influence of Mohammedanism, still 
kept him back. He made known his scruples to Eulogius. 
The latter exhorted him not to allow himself to be deterred 
by such considerations fiom following Ids call to wear the 
crown of martyrdoui ; but to place his trust in GckI, the 
Father of the fatherlcNS, who, untliout his aid, could preser?e 
his children in the faith ; pointing him to children of Christian 
parents, who had apt)stati 2 ed from the faitJi, and to other 
children of unbelieving parents, who had }>een led 
it. Aurelius, together with his U'ife, afterwards^ tk6 

martyrdom which they sought.* Twootlier Christians, qpe m 
old, the other a young man, repaired to a mosque-whena the 
people were assembled, and, as preachers of» repenjta^apOf 
announced the wrath of God against unbelievers, Avhile 
reviled Moharnmedaidsm and tlie false prophet.^ The assefUi* 
bled multitude were excited to a frenzjj; pf madiichs, aifd the 
two Christians would have been ^rn in pieces, had not the* 
civil authorities interposed, and conveyed them off As they 
had desecrated the lady place, they were sentenced, first to 
lose their hands and legs, and then to be bolieaded. These 
incidents aroused the suspicions an<l anxiety of the caliph, 
the Christians were thieatcned with a general persecution. 
Many were executed ; many sought siifety in flight, ind’ 
wandered about without a home. Even such as partook 
first in the enthusiasm of the martyrs, now declared agamst 
them ; they imputed it to them that tlie q^iiet of the 

♦ See Eulog. Memoriale Simctorura, 1. II. c. 10. Eulogius stftieft that 
the daughter, left an orphan when eiglit years old, begged hih» to give 
an account of the life and sufferings of her parents. When Eulogius 
then askea licr what she would give him for it, she answered : Father, I 
will pray the I^rd to reward thee with Paradise. 

t L. c. 1. II. c. 13. V 
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had been destroyed, and pronounced them the authors of all 
the evils which the Chri3tian8 were now called to suffer. The 
caiiph required the two Spanish metropolitatis, the archbishops 
of ^Toledo and of Seville, to call an ecclesiastical asseii^bly, 
for jthe purpose of devising measures to prevent thes(^ dis- 
turbances of the public tranquillity ; and a council at Cwdova, 
itHthe*year 852, made an ordinance, that for the future no one 
should rush unbidden to make confusion before the magistrate.^ 
Soon after the calipli Abderhainan d‘od, and his touecessor, 
Mohammed, dismissed every Christian from the pi ces of tnist 
at court and in the stale. Fiider his reign, their situation 
became more unpleasant than ever; Mhiie there were indi- 
viduals still who pres*‘uted tjjeinselvcs before the tribunals, 
and courted martyrdom. Many ^^ere driven by fear to deny. 
Eulogius, who by hh < xho.idtions had stimulated numbers to 
confess and suffer martyidom, \\as himself one i>f the very last 
victim?. The oecasion was as follows.j Leooritia, a young 
woman, belonging to a considerable famil} holly given to 
Mf Jiarninedanism, l^d in early childhood been v^on over to 
Oliristianity, and induced to receive bapti.on, by the pious 
effort^ of a relatixe wlio was a devoted Chri'^tian. Tn vain 
did her parents seek, by frieiully woids, then by threats, and 
finaHy by coipoieal chastisement, to bring her offfiom Chris- 
tianity; but, as Alvaros sa}s, the fiame which Christ had 
enkindled in tin' hearts of the faithful, could be subdued 
neither by tear nor loiec. That she might not expose her 
faith, however, to constant jeopardy, but live in the free 
enjoyment of it, she resolved to dee from lier parents’ house, 
and contiived. by ineuis of Eulogius, the main support of all 
who suffered from tlie fdth, that a secret place of refuge 
jhould be provided for her. But her exa«iperated parents suc- 
3ced4kK] in discov^ering the place of her retreat ; and, with her, 
Eul )gius was dragged befoie the tribunal. He steadfastly 
confessed his faith, vilifying Mohammed and his doctrine. 
• 

* Eulogius sa^s (1. II. c. 15. 1. c.), dmt out of fear they daryd not 
express th'»ir convictions; that they resorted to dissimulation, to 
tu equivocation ‘which he thought inexcusable (non iuculpabile simu- 
ationes inconsultutn), in that they were still foi holding in honour the 
aemory of those martyrs. To be sure, Eulogius, with all hiseiithusiasm 
or those martyrs, can h?»rdly be considered an unprejudiced witness. 

Alvar, irita, c. 5. 
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Ii\ vain Mohammedans themselves, who respected him on' 
account of his blameless life and extensive acquirements, tql® 
him that lie was still at liberty to retract many things^ which 
he bad said. He would not be shaken ; and condemned to 
death, in the year 859, suffered the execution of his secitanc^ 
with Ac utmost serenity and clieerfiilness. 

We have still to describe more fully the remarkable con- 
troversy, which at that time was carried on in Spain, re- 
specting the veneration due to these martyrs. I'he tw'O 
friends, Eulogius and Alvar, contended in their favour. The 
former wrote on this occasion his Apology for the martyrs 
(Apologeticus martyrum), the second his Liiminous Exhi^ 
bition (Indiculus lumiiiosus). ^ Eulogius cites the following 
objections of his opponents to the veneration of these martyrs. 
They were not worthy of comparison with the ancient martyrs ; 
for tiiey had not, like the latter, stood forth in the conflict 
witli idolaters, but only with such as worshipped the same 
God as the Christians. They had not died like the latter a 
slow and painful, but a quick and easy» death, ^hey bad 
not, like the latter, been signalized as saints by tniracl^. 
On the other hand, Eulogius maintained, that of none who 
refused to recognize Christ as being true God and true man, 
could it be said that they worship the same true God in 
Common with the Cliristians. On the different form of dcc ' 
nothing depended ; everything on the sameness of disposition, 
wliich gives martyrdom its >ignificanre the siglit of Otod, — 
zeal for God’s glory and lo\e for liis kingdom, whieli dispo- 
sition these confessors possessed in common with the oldei 
martyrs. In respect to miracles, they did not constitute the 
essential thing in faith, but were only given as the seal of 
faith to the church, wdien it was first about to be founded. 
As it was only by faith men could attain to the powbr of 
working miracles, so it ^vas evident that faith had the piece- 
dence of miracles ; and it remains even when miracles cease. 
Faith alone made martyrs; it was the root andtfoundation o1 
' all tl»e \irtues: it helped the wrestler, it helped the con- 
querfir.* Alvarus writes with more heat against his oppo- 
nents. The weak and timid may flee,” says he, but th( 

* Nih'il est entUd, qnod sincerop ficlei denegetur, quia nec aliud a nobi 
Deus quam fidem exigit. Hanc diligit, hanc requirit, huic cuuCto pro 
mittit et tribuit. ^ , 
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strong and noble-hearted should fights*' As tlie other side 
Ajp^aled to tin words of Christ (Matt x.), often quot<*'^* for 
ta 6 ,fa 3 |^e purpose In the ancient church, ^\hcre he bids those 
wfi 4 are per^secuted to flee from one city to anothei, he re|)lied, 
iild^d they should flee, but not to keep the sacred tttasur#^ ^ 
con/ealed, but to proclaim it everj^wherc. By their jveach- 
inj, t^osc ancient Ohiistians had provoked the perseeutirig 
spmt'of the heathen. Many of tht* ancient wittusses had 
voluntarily sacrificed theiiw*lves acco» dins: to iiie t .sample of 
out; Lord ; they harl attacked governors and king 4 with many 
an opprobrious word.* ITou sav the present Is not a time of 
pers^^cutioii ; Isay, 011 the eoiitiary, it is not a tiniq of the 
Apostles, because the sliepliejds from Mnom aflame of light 
should go forth to pi* »-'*e the darkne'^s of the unbelievers, 
want the apostolic zeal ; — and he tlien proceeds to depict ihe 
shameful condition of ihe oppressed Christians. lie next 
refuteS*the charge, that the (‘hristians had first proxoked ihe 
persecution by their uncalled f<»r abnsp of Mohammed. The 
flr> t two martyrs, l^rfeetus the priest, and Jolm tlie merchant, 
had not sought inartyrchnn, l>ut had been forced to it by the 
unbelievers. Tlien after Jiaving endeavoured to sliow that 
the persecution had, in no sense wliatever, been first excited 
by «. voluntary self-ofleriiig of the Cliristians, he comes to 
t%^ 3 ak of those whom Jie calls voluntary martyrs ;f and de- 
scribes them as men who were actuated not by human passion, 
but pirrdv by div^ ^.cai ; men who could oppose no check 
to their ovMi courac, but must necessarily follow tlieir divine 
vocation.J If error, says lie, must not be openly attacked, 
why dhl Christ eoni< down to the earth? Why did he light 
up the eyes of the blind, without their asking, without their 
seeking their own eoiiversiou ? Why have propliets and 
apostles been sent ? But the proclamation of the gospel >yas 
not ‘limited solely to the apostolic times; it was dcstiifflltl to 
reach througii all ages, till all nations should be converted lo 
the fiiith. the race of Ishmael, Iiowever, no preacher 

had as yet ajipeared, so that those confessors Jiad first ful tilled 

* Quod magis soUti estis reprehendere, muUis contumeliis praisideset 
principes fatigasse. 

t Spontauei niartyres, 

J Cohibere non valoerunt cursam, qaia couati suiit iinplcre luteriii sni 
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Tor that race the apostblic calling.* He ridicules those who 
jbuld not discern in the inartps the spirit of humility, lov# 
a.tid meekness. In his zeal for the glory of Go<i, he e^tcJs a 
holyc cruelty, and holds up before them the example of Elijah, 
ivho slaughtered the priests of Baal, not with words, bu** witn 
the sword.f He next considers the objection, that it was byl 
means of those martyrs the communities were depriijed |of‘ 
their priests, and the mass could not be celebrated. But he 
represents this as a divine judgment sent upon the despisers of 
the martyrs ; and he proceeds to describe the manner in which 
it was customary to treat them. Those who ought to be 
pillars in the church, he says, appeared before the judges of 
their own accord, and accused tj^ese persons. Bishops, abbots, 
and nobles had combined to stigmatize them publicly as here- 
tics ; and martyrdom (that is, undoubtedly, voluntary self- 
offering) was forbidden to the people under pain of excom- 
munication ; men were bound under oaths not to do it, not to 
answer the revilings of the unbelievers by reviling. | 

1 . * . 

* We must own they laid down their testimony in a way whi''ih wonli 
necessarily confirm the unbelievers in their prejudice against (Christianity, 
instead of bringing them nearer to the faith. They did just that which 
Christ describes as casting peat Is before swine.” Occasionally, how- 
ever, he so expresses himself as if the effect of this testimony was not to 
be taken into the account, as if it were not the spirit of love, which seek^ 
the salvation of all, that spoke out of him ; but he only meant, that the 
unbelievers, by having the opportunity of hearing the gospel proclaimed, 
should be left without any ground of excuse befurfe the judgment seat of 
God. Et certe non aperte ut oiniiis cicatura evangelii pra'dicationem 
dixit redpiat, sed iit pnndicatio ecclesice onini niundo generalitcr clareat, 
per quod ministerium et pi cedicatoribus inferatur debitum pra'mium ct 
conteniptoribus justissimum seternum sine fine supplicium, and of those 
martyrs: isti apostolatus \icera in eosdem impleverunt cosdemquc defei- 
tores ^dei reddiderunt. What blindness of passion, to consider those 
unbelievers as debitores fidei, after such a preaching of the gospel I < 

t He says of his opponent, c. 11 : Qui in suis contumeliis elati, si^rbi^ 
sunt et indexi et contra hostes Dei humiles, mansueti, simplices afipilpit 
et quieti ; discant tamen a Christo, ab omnibus prophetis, apostSKWi 
patribus universis ad illata opprobria existere humiles et dejecti ef pro 
divinitatis ulciscendum contemtum fortes et rigidos esse debere et non 
pietate horum incongyua, sed crudelitate hac sancta utere. We may surely 
discern already in tfis fiery Spaniard something of that spirit, w^iich at a 
later period kindled up in Spain the fires of the Auto da fS. 

X (Sap. 15 : Tuos ecclesiastice interdiximus et a quibus ne aliquandoad 
martyrii surgerent palmam juramentum extorsimus, quibus errores genti* 
lium infriugere vetuimus et tnaledictum ne maledictiouibus *nipeteri%t, , 
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I ikdes this whTk with a fierce attack^on MoMmmedani«ii, 
ih he describes ^ a religion wholly subservient to sense, 
of^ohammed, whom he represents as a forerunner of 
Wjhrist.^ • 

the preponderant influence of the more thou^tful 
4ity succeeded in putting a check on these fanatic^ ex- 
ig^ces, the Christians in Spain were permitted once 
^ to enjoy their religions freedom. In the y jar 957, the 
k John of the monastt.ry of St. G( rzc, near Metz, came 
pain as envoy of the emjieror Otho I. lie was warned 
he Christians of that country against doing anything 
ih might exert an unfavourabie influence on the relation 
ie Christians to their ruleis, and cause them to lose the 
exercise of their rc!igioii, and their present quiet and 
rity. A bishop said to him— “Our sins have brought 
i us this foreign domination ; and the precept of the apostle 
[ (Kom. xiii. 2) forbids us to resist the powers that are 
ordidned of God. But amid these great evils, it is still a 
comi Wt, tlHit we areanot prevented from living according to 
ouf own iiiws ; that the Saracens esteem and love those whom 
they see observing conscientiously the Christian doctrines ; 
that they gladly hold intercourse with them, while on the 
eonwAi^ they invariably avoid the society of the Jews. For 
fhh. pl#ent, therefore, we consider it best, inasmuch as we 
^ not molested in our religion, to obey them in everything 
which s lot compiWKiise our faith.”'|* 


^vasgelio et crace edncta vi jurare improhiter fecimus. We may see 
from this, hovF' much pains the ecclesiastical authorities took, to repress 
these &natical movements. 

* He says of him (c. 33) : Advcrsus Christum humilitatis magistrum 
srectus est et contra illius lenissima ct jucunda preccepta coutumacis, 
lerberewet gladio usus est. 

ft Vita Joannis Abbatis Gorziensis, at the 27th of February, s. 122. 

vm. 
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